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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


RESIDENT-GENERAL’S ANNUAL REPORT 


MINING—TIN. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURE. 


FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


1. This report has been in print for some time, with the exception of 
the paragraph relating to the finances, the figures for which the Financial 
Commissioner was not able to supply until the 13th April. The same 
cause has delayed the preparation of the Residents’ Administration Reports, 
so that I have not had the advantage of réading any of them except the 
necessarily incomplete one which the Acting Resident, Selangor, has been 
so good as to allow me to see; they will be forwarded as soon as possible 
and will furnish the usual detailed information and statistics for each State. 


2. An advance in the organisation of the Mines Department has 


recently been effected by the appointment of a Senior Warden for all the 
States, the post being conferred upon Mr. F. J. B. Dykes, who first joined 
the department in 1892. This step will ensure uniformity of system in this 
most important branch of the administration and increase its effectiveness. 

The Mines Offices of Selangor and Negri Sembilan are reported to be 
in a high state of efficiency ; those of Perak are unfavourably criticised ; 
the Pahang offices are being newly organised on a sound basis, but are in 
the initial stage. 


At present no Wardens have been appointed, the head of each State 
Mines Department being styled Assistant Warden, but it will probably be 
necessary to strengthen the Perak staff by the appointment of a Warden. 


3. The total receipts from all sources in connection with mining are 
given by the Senior Warden as $9,971,717 for the year 1903 and $8,797,835 
for the year 1902. 


The comparative figures are :— 1903. 1902. 
Wardens’ offices ... S$ 28,895 ... S$ 22,128 
Premium on leases ... 116,682... 116,175 
Rents on leases ae O17 309. 210,096 
Individual licenses ... 11,481... 6,955 
Prospecting licenses 4,020... 3,742 
Duty on tin w 9,993,270")... 8,438,759 

Total... $9,971,717... $8,797,835 


The receipts of the Wardens’ offices are composed of fines and fees of 
Wardens’ courts, tin buyers and smelters’ licenses, fees for survey of 
boilers and examination of engine drivers, and hire of boring tools. 


* $9,593,270 at exchange 1/9 = £839,411. 
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The expenditure of the Mines Departments was $132,205, being less 
than one and a third per cent. of the total receipts shown above, and 
comparable with an expenditure of $96,727 in the preceding year. 

The departments are not concerned in the actual collection of premia 
and rents and of tin export duty, nor with the alienation of mining land. 


4, The following table, taken from Mr. Dykes’ report, shows output of 
tin for the last two years :— 


1903. 1902. Increase. 
Pikuls. Pikuls. Pikuls. 
Perak See 436,370 ... 405,878 ... 30,492 
Selangor sie 292,665 .., 278,368 ... 14,297 


N. Sembilan ... 85,497 ... 73,511 ... 11,986 
Pahang ae 25,275 ... 23,114... 2,161 


Total pikuls ... 839,807 ... 780,871 ... 58,936 
ortons ... 49,988.5 ... 46,480 ... 3,508.5 


Of the total for 1903, pikuls 494,319 were exported as tin ore, on 
the basis of 682 metallic, the figures for 1902 being pikuls 445,268. 


It is somewhat interesting to note that a little more than twelve per 
cent. of the Perak output was the produce of two exceptionally rich mines, 
Tambun and Tronoh, prospecting round: the areas of which has hitherto 
given no indications of an extension of the rich deposits. 


Referring to the alleged loss of tin owing to primitive methods of wash- 
ing the tin-bearing gravel, Mr. Dykes writes :— 

“Tt is often alleged that a very large proportion of tin is lost in the primitive Chinese 
method of washing the tin-bearing gravel. A large proportion of this tin, however, is caught 
by the hundreds of women and children who are to be seen all over the mines washing up in 
the tail races and on the old heaps of tailings. It is difficult to say how much these stream 
washers obtain each day as the amount obtainable is to a large extent dependent on the lack 
of supervision exercised by the kapalas over the heaps of tin-bearing ground raised but not 
yet washed. From a social aspect this small loss of tin may be considered as a blessing in 
disguise, as it gives hundreds of Chinese women the opportunity of earning an honest living.” 


An American Syndicate, which has erected large smelting works in the 
United States, has been making enquiries with a view to purchasing tin ore 
in these States for exportation to their works. Their proposals, not meet- 
ing with encouragement from Government, have, I understand, been 
abandoned for the present. 


5. As regards the tin market, Mr. Dykes writes :— 

“The price of tin during’ the year has fluctuated violently. The highest price touched 
was $982 on 3rd March, and the lowest $67 on Ist October, per pikul. The average price for 
the year was $83.65 per pikul. In 1902 the price also fluctuated considerably, the highest 
price being $92.50 and the lowest $62.50. The average price for 1902 was $79.36 per pikul. 
The average price for 1903 was thus $4.29 higher than in 1902. The average rate of exchange 
during 1903 was 1/9 and a fraction and in 1902, 1/83. The sterling local value of tin for 1903. 
was thus £122.10 per ton, and in 1902 £117. 

“In appendix A to this report are certain charts which give comparative returns for the 
last twelve years of output, value, etc. In appendix B will be found a return of the averaye 
price of metallic tin on the London market for each year from 1873 to 1902.” 


The charts referred to will be found in the appendices hereto. 


6. The Senior Warden’s report for the past year contains some 
interesting remarks on the labour (Chinese) question, which I can only 
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MINING—TIN. briefly summarise here. From a mines census held during November and 


LABOUR 
(cont.) 


December the labour force on tin mines numbered 186,337, of which there 
were— 


Working on contract ae ae we 69,656 
oe wages f ay .. =—- 29,015 

i tribute (including “ indivi- 
dual” license holders) ... we .. 91,666 
186,337 

The miners were distributed as follows :— 

Open cast ... ae se nee ... 143,028 
Underground Re 20,918 

Hydraulic and lampans (ineluding “indivi- 
dual” miners) ... an ae » 22,391 
186,337 


The Senior Warden is of opinion that allowing for the difficulty in 
ensuring complete accuracy in the census returns, and including labourers 
employed in cutting timber and firewood, crushing stone, washing tin, 
smelting, and in various other trades connected with the industry, the total 
mining population may be taken as 223,600. 

Owing to the variety of methods of mining in use, it is not, in my view, 
possible to arrive at a correct computation of annual output per labourer. 
A rough estimate gives the output at anything from pikuls 3.77, or net 
earnings $315, to pikuls 4.50 per annum. In an annual report of the 
Billiton Tin Company, Netherlands India, an average output of pikuls 
9.82 per head is given for alluvial mining. 

No difficulty was experienced in procuring mining labourers, and when 
the price of the metal fell towards the close of the year a considerable 
number found themselves out of employment.* 


An enterprising Chinese firm in Penang has placed a steamer on the 
run from that port to China vii Port Swettenham, Singapore, Haihow and 
Hongkong. 


7. Some additional remarks on the subject of Chinese labour for 
mines will be of interest at the present moment, and for their assistance to 
me in compiling the following notes I am indebted to Mr. H. C. Ridges, 
Protector of Chinese for the States of Selangor and Negri Sembilan, and 
Mr. J. C. Pas: ual, President of the Miners’ Association, Selangor. 

It may be convenient to divide the Chinese miners into— 

A. Indentured labourers, under advances, the cost of whose 
passages to the States have been defrayed by the importer. 

B. Labourers not under advances, whose passages have not been 
found by their employers, who serve under verbal or written 
agreements for comparatively short periods. 

A. InpentureD LanovurERS UNDER ADVANCES.—These may be (i.) immi- 
grants fresh from China, sin-khehs, or (ii.) ex-sin-khehs who have completed 


* See also paragraph 3] injra, 
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MINING—TIN. their sin-kheh indentures, or emigrants from the Straits Settlements who are 


LABOUR 
(cont.) 


assisted by a money advance or by assistance to pay their passage money or 
subsistence money to the place in the States where they are to labour— 
lau-ihehs. 

(i.) The sin-kheh is recruited in Southern China, usually by a Chinese 
recruiter, who makes a small profit on the business. At the present time 
the cost to the recruiter of a sin-kheh landed at Kuala Lumpur may be 
something like this :— 


Cash to the sin-kheh in China Sa mo .. $ 5.00 
Travelling expenses to Hongkong... es is 5.00 
Maintenance in Hongkong Depét _... ae a 3.00 
Steamer, Hongkong to Singapore... uaa .. 12.00 
Maintenance in Singapore Depot 2.00 
Steamer and railway fare, Singapore to Kuala Lumpur 2.50 
Keep at Kuala Lumpur st 3 bas as 2.50 

$32.00 


The employer of the cooly would be charged $35 to $45 per head, 
according to circumstances, supply and demand. 

The sin-kheh enters into a written contract, which may be signed and 
executed in the Straits Settlements, the Native States or “elsewhere.” If 
made within the Colony or the States the duration of the contract may not 
be for more than twelve calendar monthis, or three hundred and sixty days’ 
work, twenty or thirty days whereof are usually allowed for “sickness;” if 
made “ elsewhere,” it cannot exceed three years, or one thousand days’ work. 

As a maiter of fact, the contracts are made either in the Straits Settle- 
ments or in the States. The contracts entered into in the Colony and 
States during the last few years have numbered :— 


Year. Colony. States. Total. 
1901 nea 5,297 ie 934 ade 6,231 
1902 Be 3,485 oe 784 es 4,269 
1903 _ 4,004 Ban 1,595 cos 5,599 

12,786 eae 3,313 . 16,099 


The employer must provide the cooly “with his daily food, blanket, 
tobacco and usual shaving, and also furnish him with one jacket, one pair 
short trowsers, one mosquito curtain, two bathing cloths, one sun hat 
and a pair of clogs . . . . with medicine and a place for his 
medical treatment until recovery, and, if the days of illness do not exceed 
thirty days, the loss of time shall be borne by the employer and the labourer 
shall not be required to make up for it; but should the illness of the 
labourer exceed thirty days,. and should he fall sick from his own fault or 
contract any venereal disease, he shall on recovery or after the termination 
of his agreement make good the days of illuess, and shall also pay the 
employer fifteen cents as cost of food for each day’s absence. Should the 
labourer desert and be captured, all expenses actually incurred shall be 
repaid by him. Should the labourer be unable to work on account of 
venereal disease, or stop work through laziness, the number of days of such 
absence, together with any advance he may have received, shall be endorsed 
on the contract, and should there be, at the expiration of the agreement, 


Ce ee 
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MINING—TIN. any sums outstanding, the labourer shall work at the rate of $5 per, mensem 


LABOUR 
(cont.) 


until the whole amount has been paid.”—(Ketract from a 
caulhent made in Singapore for work in Bentong (Puhang), 7th January, 
1902.) 


The same contract specifies that the cooly’s wages for the year are $30, 
and “that the said labourer receives an advance of $16 cash which shall be 
deducted by instalments by the employer and the remaining $14 during the 
period of the agreement.” 

What actually takes place is that the sin-kheh receives no actual cash 
advance in the Straits or in the State, but will be paid wages of S14 during 
the period of his contract. 

A day’s work is reckoned at eight hours, and if the cooly works over- 
time he is paid extra at the rate of ten cents per hour. 

A contract signed at Kuala Lumpur on 31st March, 1904, for work in 
Selangor, gives the wages at $25 for the year, from which $20 are to he 
deducted for an “ advance ;” overtime is paid for at the rate of six cents 
per hour. 

The customary Chinese festivals are considered as holidays. 


Under the provisions of the Labour Code, 1905, the contract can be 
terminated by mutual consent, or by the labourer paying all money due by 
him to his employer and $2 smart money for every month or every thirty 
days’ work which remains uncompleted under the contract. Passages back 
to their country are not provided. 


The sin-khehs live together in bangsals or barracks on the mines, 
and are not very strictly confined to them. Facilities for absconding 
are numerous, and consequently sin-kheh labour is not popular with 
employers. 

ii.) The conditions of the lau-khehs’ indentures are similar to those 
of the sin-khehs, except that they receive an actual cash advance in the 
presence of the Protector of Chinese, and are conveyed to their destination 
free of charge and receive a wage of about $5 a month, from which may be 
deducted the cash advance above-mentioned. 

B. Lavovrers Nor UNDER ADVANCES.—A majority of the mines’ labourers 
are ex-sin-khehs or ex-lau-khehs, who serve on short written or verbal 
agreements and are generally paid after each half-yearly smelting of tin 
ore; or, in the case of tributers, settle accounts yearly or half yearly. 

They are classed as :— 

(i.) Tribute labourers (hun) 
(ii.) Labourers on time wages (houg-si-huny and tai-hi-tsui) 
(iii.) Piece-work labourers (nai-chiany) 


(i.) Tribute labourers are men who work in any mine without fixed 
remuneration, but with the right to retain for themselves the value of all 
minerals won by them from the mine, subject to the obligation to pay to 
the mine-owner or his lessee a fixed percentage of such value, or the obliga- 
tion to sell to such mine-owner or lessee all the minerals won at a fixed 
price, and who agree with any person to receive from him exclusively 
advances of food, money and supplies and pledge the value of the minerals 
won as security therefor. 


MINING—TIN. 
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(ii.) Time-wage labourers get free food and can make from $6 to $8 per 
month for seven hours’ work a day, paid every six months. For overtime 
they can earn six or eight cents an hour, which is paid every three months. 
Clever men can become headmen and clear $12 to $15 a month. They 
purchase their own clothing, opium and luxuries, usually, but not necessarily, 
from the mine-owner or advancer; they are under no restraint. They may 
be considered the more skilled labourers on the mines, but no very great 
skill is required on alluvial tin fields. 


(iii). The piece-work labourers, or nai-chiangs, furnish the unskilled 
labour and are usually employed in removing the overburden, in assisting 
the kong-si-kung men and in making and keeping in repair water-courses. 
They are paid for stripping overburden so much per chiang of thirty feet by 
thirty feet and one and a half feet deep, or for lifting up the tin sand. If 
engaged on other labour in the mine they are on the same footing as the 
time-wage labourers. 


The advancer provides rice, the other things he requires the cooly buys 
for himself where he likes—except opium, tobacco and oil, which must be 
purchased from the mine advancer. 


Cash advances are generally made monthly to enable the labourer to 
purchase fish, vegetables, ete. He is expected to work twenty-two full 
days of seven hours per mensem. The agreement is usually entered into 
between the mine-owner and a contractor for the supply of the coolies in 
question. It is obvious that unless the nai-chiangs work regularly the 
whole operations of the mines are liable to be disorganised ; this they know 
and take advantage of, and have given a good deal of trouble of late years, 
refusing among other things to work the full hours, resulting in disturbances 
in 1902 and 1904. 

At first, the nai-chiangs were recruited from Hakkas and Cantonese, 
and on their getting out of hand Sin Its (who come from the Hokkien 
Province) were substituted for them, having the reputation of being 
an abstentious and hard-working class; but they have learned their 
importance, and, as has been said above, are giving trouble to their 
employers. Most of the other miners come from the province of 
Kwong-tung. 

Not an inconsiderable number of Hakkas have their wives with them, 
and with Hakhas engaged in pig and poultry rearing and vegetable 
gardening this is almost universally the case. 


The States of Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan have a “ Labour 
Code” of 1895. Pahang possesses “The Labour Enactment, 1901,” which 
resembles the Labour Code, but has an additional feature in regard to 
tribute labourers, time-wage labourers and piece-work labourers, which 
provides that as regards these classes an employer may, in lieu of a written 
agreement, define the conditions of their engagement by affixing in a 
conspicuous place in the mine a notice in Chinese setting out the conditions 
upon which he engages such labourers, and, in the absence of any special 
agreement to the contrary, the terms of such notice are binding as a 
contract between the employer and the labourer. 


This provision meets the recognised objection of both the Chinese 
labourer and his employer to the formalities of written contracts. 


MINING—TIN. 
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European mine proprietors find much difficulty in managing Chinese 
labour, and as a rule the successful ones make their profits on hydraulic and 
shaft mining, where engineering skill and machinery come into play and 
other labour than Chinese can be utilised. 

The literal English equivalents of some of the Chinese terms employed 
in these notes are :— 


Sin-kheh ahs bs New arrival. 

Lau-kheh a es Old arrival. 

Kong-si-kung ... oe Association business labour. 
Tai-ki-tsai ea Big basket (and) small (carriers). 
Nai-chiang... aie Earth cubic measure. 

Hun... ore Ba Share. 


8. I need no excuse for printing the following short, graphic and 
interesting 7ésumé of the Chinese mining labourers question in these States, 
written, at my request, by a former brother-officer and now influential mine- 
owner in the Peninsula :— 

“Ipon, 6th April, 1904. 


“My pear Mr. Treacner.—In reply to your letter of the 26th, I am now writing you a 
short account of the Chinese labour conditions as they were in the old days and now are. 
One might write a volume on the subject before getting in all the details, but I will not try 
to do that. Iam writing from memory, after talking the matter over with some of the older 
Chinese towkays here, and have had neither time nor opportunity to consult the official 
records, so please make allowance for any mistakes. 


“T came to Perak in the end of 1879. The mines were then nearly all in Larut, 
and were almost without exception worked on the truck system, nine tenths of the tin 
produced going to the coolies and one tenth to the towkay, who supplied the coolies 
with their food and stores at mining prices—i.e., about double the market rates. The 
settlements were annual at the Chinese New Year, when the books were made up, the 
coolies credited with nine tenths of the amount of tin sold and debited with the amount 
of stores consumed, and received the balance, if any. If the coolies were in debt to the 
mine—they very often were—they went on and worked for another year, and still another if 
they did not get out of debt. The punishment for absconding was flogging. The communi- 
cations were difficult and escape from a kongsi in many cases impossible and never easy. 
The hours of work were long, eight hours a day being the usual thing. There were few or 
no amusements. A few brothels in Taiping, but no theatres and very little gambling, except 
at the New Year, so there was very little to distract the cooly from his work, and the few 
towkays, Ah Kwee and others, prospered exceedingly. There were not many sinkehs at that 
time and the few there were were employed on kongsi-kong work; as well as I recollect, eight 
hours was the day in the contracts. 


“Then came the opening up of Kinta. The Larut coolies ran away in hundreds and 
began to work in smaller kongsis in Kinta under new towkays, at first under very similar 
conditions to Larut, but, as roads and bridle tracks were opened up and facilities for abscond- 
ing became greater, under much easier circumstances than heretofore. Atthis time Schultz 
was appointed Protector of Chinese, and mainly in the interests of the Larut towkays the 
registration system was introduced. It was in imitation of the French ‘livret’ system, which 
has been tried in Europe in various countries and has always broken down and nowhere 
succeeded, except possibly in the Dutch Colonies. 


“Under it every cooly signed a contract for a year, and on leaving at the end of a year 
had to receive a discharge ticket from his towkay, without which he could not leave the 
kongsi house, nor could he re-engage in another mine unless he produced a ticket from his 
last towkay. There were to be half-yearly settlements in the presence of the Protector or a 
member of his staff, and quarterly musters of the coolies in each kongsi by the police, who 
were to enquire into any case of ill-treatment of coolies, etc., and any cooly found on the road 
without a discharge ticket was liable to arrest by the police, and there were a number of 
other elaborate rules and regulations. The system was doomed to failure from the day it 
started, as to carry it out in its integrity the staff of Government officials would have had to 
be increased ten-fold at least, and the revenue of the country would not have been sufficient 
to pay for them. The discharge tickets themselves continued in use for some years, and at 
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MINING-—TIN. first the towkay liked them, but latterly they began to be used as a weapon against them- 
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selves, as they were constantly being prosecuted by informers for refusing tq carry out 
various clauses of the regulations, and at last a commission, consisting of Mr. R. G. Watson, 
Mr. Cowan and myself, was appointed to enquire into the working of the system. We visited 
every district of the State and examined hundreds of witnesses and found that the universal 
opinion of the Chinese, both towkays and coolies, was that the whole system was absolutely 
useless as a means of stopping runaway covlies, while the clauses of the Ordinance were 
constantly being used by informers and others as a means of extorting money from both 
classes, and when, by our advice, the whole system was abolished it was done at the almost 
unanimous request of the Chinese population. 


“You will notice that I have not drawa any great distinction in these remarks between 
sinkehs and laukehs, as under the discharge-ticket system all coolies were practically 
‘indentured’ coolies, and I think in all that is written on the subject there is far too much 
made of this distinction. The sinkeh, with a regular contract signed before a Protector, is 
in theory supposed to be quite a different being from the ordinary cooly, but in practice, 
though a few towkays have done and still do shut them up in barracks, the great majority 
either run away or become absorbed in the nai-chang or kongsi-kong eoolies of the mine they 
are working in long before their indentures have expired. 

“T will now return to the point where I left off-—ie., when the discharge-ticket system 
broke down, The wealthy towkays who worked deep mines had to give up the regular 10% 
truck system, which was in fact little better than slavery, and adopt the nai-chany and kunysi- 
kong system. ‘That is, they let the stripping of open-cast mines out on contract at so much 
the chang to nai-chang coolies, while the karang was lifted by kongsi-kong coolies, yenerally 
wage coolies and often sinkehs, but sometimes also contract coolies under the big basket 
system. You ask whether nai-chang coolies can be considered ‘indentured coolies’? I 
would say, yes, to this, as they are all under advance to the towkay and there is generally a 
time limit in their agreements, and the settlements are generally every six months and not 
when the job is finished only, and I think the towkays have therefore a legal right to insist 
on their working a reasonable number of hours. 


“ As to how nai-chang and tribute coolies ave imported from China, the great majority 
are men who have come on their own acount to friends aud fellow clansmen, with money 
sent them by the people here, as the Irishman in New York when he makes a little money 
sends to Ireland for the rest of his family. The tribute system grew up gradually side by 
side with the nai-chang system, and is the rule and not the exception in the country now. It 
is only applicable to shallow land and to land which can be worked by shafting in dry ground, 
but there are 92,000 coolies now employed in it. It is as follows: a small shopkeeper hears 
of or sees a piece of mining land which he fancies. If it is in private hands he yoes to the 
owner and offers so much per cent. of his output for permission to work ; if it is Government 
land, he usually dispenses with this preliminary. 

“ He then builds the kongsi house and collects a number of his own friends and elans- 
men, whom he knows he can trust, and starts them with a small advance each, and they then 
work on the 10% system; but as the returns are immediate, or at least come in a 
short time, they very soon find out whether the ground will pay or not, and if it does not they 
stop work and go elsewhere. These coolies can in no sense be called indentured. They are 
the bulk of the labour of the country and never give the Government any trouble, as they 
settle their differences among themselves. They are also the worst miners, as they go about 
the country picking out all the rich patches; and working, as they generally do, in small 
parties, they have neither capital or knowledge to work a good mine properly, and when they 
do get hold of one generally waste half the tin-bearing land. As an instance of this, I may 
mention that under the present system of washing all the fine tin is lost in every mine in the 
country, an annual loss of millions of dollars to the State. 


«In conclusion, I would like to place on record my views that the future of the country 
does not depend on either the Chinese towkay or cooly, and that instead of worrying about 
further labour legislation, which we have been tinkering at for the last 25 years without 
getting much further, it would be far better for the Government to turn its attention to a 
study of modern scientific methods of mining and ore dressing, which are successful all over 
the world, and to training their own officials, and the European and the Chinese miners in 
economical and efficient working. 


“Yours, very truly, 


“J. B. Massy Lercn.” 
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9. A new departure in the process of open-cast working is reported 
by Mr. Dykes in the following words :— 

“There is little change to record in the way open-cast mines are being worked with the 
exception of two mines at Sungei Besi, where the overburden is being removed by machinery. 
On property sub-leased to Messrs. Edgar and Foo Choo Choon, Mr. A. G. Mackie. the 
Manager, is removing the overburden and pay dirt by means of trucks and rails. The land 
in question has been most carefully bored and # rich alluvial deposit has been found with a 
varying thickness of overburden, extending to a depth of 200 feet. Contrary to what has 
been done in other mines, where the tin-bearing deposit extends to considerable depth, Mr. 
Mackie has determined to work all this land open cast and it is to be hoped that this venture 
will prove successful, as it is, from the Government point of view, as compared with shafting, 
by far the most economical way of working the land. In the same vicinity the overburden 
and tin- bearing strata is being lifted by means of a ‘blondin,’ the first to be erected in the 
Native States. At Tronoh, during the year, trucks and railways have been used, and this 
mine, with those previously mentioned, are the sole exceptions to the use of manual labour 
for lifting overburden. A more general use of labour-saving appliances will be the best 
solution of the contract labour troubles; but, at the same time, it must be remembered that 
contract labour is not expensive— it is unmanageable.” 

10. Of the total tin output of, say, 50,000 tons, only 700 tons were 
got from lodes, and that practically from two mines only—the Pahang 
Company’s concession in Kuantan and the French Mining Company’s land 
at Lahat (Perak). 

The first-named Company holds a very large area in Pahang, and, 
regard to the lodes at Sungei Lembing, the Government Geologist writes 
that he had heard statements as to their richness, but after his inspection of 
them he is convinced of their exceptional richness—they are of great width, 
carry over considerable parts of their course a high percentage of tin ore, 
not confined to the upper levels, while the geological structure of the 
district is so remarkably like that of certain parts of Cornwall that the 
disappearance of the main lodes i in depth, say 1,000 to 2,000 feet, would be 
a matter for surprise. 

The French Mining Company is working tin stone in a matrix of hard 
crystalline limestone, the surrounding country rock being limestone also; 
the Company has sunk to about 35 feet and the stone is said to carry about 
20 per cent. of tin ore. 

Whether this is a true lode has still to be proved ; tin has been found 
in limestone in other parts of the Kinta district, but in most cases the 
deposits have pinched out at depth. 

The Rhin and Glamie lodes in Negri Sembilan remain closed for lack 
of capital for their proper development. 


11. Owing to fluctuations in the dollar price of tin, to trouble with the 
labour force, the increased cost of working, the small capital with which 
Chinese miners frequently embark upon their enterprises, the high rates of 
interest charged by the chetties for accommodation, the exhaustion of much 
of the more easily worked land, and the delay attending the alienation of 
new land, the year was not a satisfactory onc, on the whole, for the miner. 


12. In regard to gold mining, there is not very much progress to 
report at the present moment. The prospects in the eastern portion of 
Negri Sembilan continue fairly encouraging. The Bersawah Gold Mining 
Company say for 1903 that “crushing commenced on Ist February and 
continued with fair regularity to the close of the year, the result being that 
8,739 tons of stone were milled for a return of 2,666.2 ounces of smelted 
gold, being an average of 143 dwts. to the ton.” 
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The total export from the State as shown by the trade returns was 2,370 
ounces valued at $98,000, approximately, compared with 198.8 ounces valued 
at $7,089 in the previous year. 

In Pahang the Raub Company and the Government have joined in 
sinking an experimental deep shaft to strike the lode, if it exists, at 1,500 
feet. Good progress is being made under the careful supervision of the 
Company’s Manager, Mr. Warnford Lock, F.G.s., M.L.M.M. 

It must be recognised, that the Pahang fields are low grade, but 
there is reason to believe that with the cheap labour available, with 
improved means of communication and other facilities, they can with wise 
management be worked at a profit as regards both alluvial and lode mining. 

The total export of gold from Pahang was 12,441 ounces, valued at 
$565,366, as compared with 19,554 ounces valued at $735,042 for the 
preceding year. 

The following figures give the results for the year at the principal gold 
mines now working in Pahang :— 


Mines. Tons crushed. Ounces won. 
Ranb Australian Company nile 32,570 be 7,078 
Malaysian Company X05 ‘hen 8,314 Ao 2,854 
Kechau Gold Fields ae re 1,931 aes 469 


Some 1,850 ounces in addition were obtained from the treatment of 
tailings by cyanide, chiefly from Selinsing. 

The number of labourers employed in gold mining is given at 1,550, 
of which number 1,450 are employed in Pahang. 


13. The question of duty on gold has been recently reconsidered. 
The rate has been provisionally fixed at 2} per cent. ad valorem on £4 per 
ounce, a rebate being allowed on production of assay certificate of lower 
value. 


14. An amended Mining Enactment and Rules thereunder, and an 
amended Mineral Ores Enactment have been prepared, after consideration 
of the recommendations of the Mining Conference referred to in my last 
two annual reports. 

A revised Enactment to regulate the employment of Chinese labourers 
in mines will shortly be passed. 


15. The Secretary of State selected Mr. J. B. Scrivenor, lately of His 
Majesty’s Geological Survey, for the newly created post of Geologist for the 
Federated Malay States. Mr. Scrivenor commenced work in September, 
1903, and has already issued some interesting reports, which have been 
published. I anticipate great results from his appointment, but time must 
be allowed him to complete his explorations, a not easy matter in a tropical 
jungle-covered country. 

16. The post of Superintendent, Experimental Plantations, was first 
filled, during the latter half of the year 1900, by the appointment of Mr. 
Stanley Arden, to whose work, especially his excellent study of Para rubber 
and its extraction, which has received attention in many quarters, I have 
alluded in recent annual reports. : 

It was some time before the new Superintendent could be put in pos- 
session of suitable land for opening an experimental plantation, but by the 
end of the year under review a total acreage of sixty on the banks of the 
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: : 
Damansara river had been cleared, drained and roaded, and another twenty 
acres cleared of undergrowth for experimenting with plants likely to succeed 
in heavy shade. 


Mr. Arden has furnished a report to which I must refer those who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the details of the results of his experi- 
ments in the cultivation of different products, which I can here only refer to 
briefly. 

Kickxia elastica (Lagos silk rubber) grows well and is suited to its new 
surroundings, but, as is also the case in Ceylon, it is so subject to attacks by 
the caterpillars of a moth—caprinia cochynalis—that its successful cultivation 
is doubtful. 


Maragogapie hybrid coffee has made satisfactory progress, but suffers 
from strong winds. 
Coffea robusta flourishes and has commenced to blossom. 


Fruits, indigenous and introduced: a collection of these has been made, 
with the object of ascertaining the effect of careful cultivation and in some 
cases of grafting. 


Fodder grasses: Paxpalum dilatatum, the new Australian fodder grass, 
promises to be very successful ; its deep rooting system recommends its use 
to prevent landslips in railway cuttings and similar positions. 


The Natal red top grass, Tricholoena rosea, has been successfully 
established. It is said to be an extremely pretty grass when in flower and 
is likely to prove a useful fodder grass. 


Sanseviera Roxburghiana and guineensis, fibre-producing plants, pro- 
mise well and may prove a permanent subsidiary crop for growing under 
the shade of Para rubber trees. 


From the leaves of the first named murva fibre is produced. This fibre 
has been valued at £35 per ton, when Sisal hemp was at £37. The local 
conditions appear to suit it and the deeper the shade the more vigorous is 
its growth. The guineensis variety is a very vigorous grower and produces 
the Kongi hemp. 


Cotton: Attention has naturally been attracted to this product by 
the high prices recently ruling. Experiments are being conducted by the 
Superintendent and correspondence has been published. It is not probable, 
I think, that the cultivation will succeed in our wet climate. It was tried 
some years ago in the adjoining Colony and proved a failure. 


17. Para rubber seed oil and cake: the importance of this subject 
justifies me in giving publicity to the following extract from Mr. Arden’s 
report for the year 1903 :— 

“An interesting report from the Imperial Institute, on a consignment of the seed of 
Hevea brasiliensis (the Para rubber tree) forwarded by me to that Institution, with a request 
that it should be examined with a view to determining its commercial value, has been received. 
In the letter accompanying this consignment under date 16th October, 1902, it was sugested 
that the oil contained in the seed might be used in the preparation of varnish, and that the 
residue might be used as a cattle food. A complete chemical examination of the sced was 
made, and in Professor Dunstan’s words ‘the result of this investigation leals to the 
conclusion that the seed of the Para rubber tree is a valuable economic produce, and is 
likely to become of considerable commercial importance.’ Brokers to whom samples of the oil 
and meal were submitted reported that the oil could probably he used as a substitute for 
linseed oil, and worth at present about £20 per ton, and that Para rubber seed cake should 
be almost as valuable as linseed cake, which at present sells from £5 15s. per ton. 
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AGRICUL- “The decortivated seed was valued at £10 to £12 per ton, so that, on an estimate of half a 

TURE. ton of seed per acre per annum, this would give a gross return of £5 to £6 per acre. . After 

EXPERIMENTAL deducting the cost of collecting, decorticating, and marketing the seed, there would probably 

PLANTATIONS — remain a net. profit of £3 10s. (say thirty-five to forty dollars) per acre. Later advices 

(cont) tend to show that the vil possesses properties which may create for it a special demand, and 
that it may yet prove to be even more valuable than linseed oil. 


“It is important to note that the oil should be expressed from the seeds before these are 
yround, and it is suggested that, when possible, the seeds should be decorticated and the 
kernels exported unground.” : ae : 

Mr. Ridley considers that there should be a profit of 15 dollars per 
acre on the seed, and that as there are facilities for preparing the oil and 
cake in Singapore it would save expense in freight and charges, and avoid 
deterioration in drying, to manufacture the oil there. 

Blumea balsamifera: this plant is widely distributed throughout the 
Peninsula and produces a variety of camphor, ngai, which is extensively 
used by the Chinese. Samples sent for report to the Imperial Institute 
were found to contain only minute quantities of the essential constituent, 
laevo-borneol, some of which may have escaped from the consignment during 
transit. A further consignment in hermetically closed vessels will be 
forwarded to the Institute. 

The Superintendent reports that three to four acres have been added 
to those already planted up with plants of some economical value, but alludes 
to the difficulty in obtaining supplies. 

Mr. Arden has contributed a useful paper on the subject of the 
encouragement of native agriculture, which is being kept in view for being 
dealt with by the Board referred to in the next paragraph. 

18. Provision has been made in the Estimates of the current year for 
constituting an Agricultural Department for the Federated Malay States, 
which I venture to hope will include the appointment of an Entomologist, 
for which there is serious need. The idea is to appoint a Director of 
Agriculture who would, in addition to his own proper duties, preside over 
a Board the members of which would be appointed by Government and 
include representative planters and some Government officials. 


Mr. J. C. Willis, Director of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Peradeniya, 
whose services, on the suggestion of the Acting High Commissioner, have 
been kindly lent by the Government of Ceylon to advise as to the organi- 
sation of the new department, has recently reached Kuala Lumpur. 

VARA RUBBER, Tam not in a position to give the figures of acreage under Para rubber 
cultivation, but it is extending rapidly, and the most sanguine hopes are enter- 
tained, and reasonably entertained, as to its prospects of success in these States. 

Export in quantity has not yet commenced, but adequate authorities have 
reported that our samples are equal if not superior in quality to Ceylon rubber, 
which has hitherto headed the market ; while experienced visitors from that 
Colony and from Java pronounce the growth of the trees to be magnificent. 

Sources of natural supply of rubber appear to be shrinking, while at the 
same time new uses for the article are being found and its consumption is 
increasing. It may reasonably be expected that, as with chinchona, culti- 
vated Para will beat the wild product. ‘The prospect for our Para rubber 
planters appears to be most favourable—additional areas are being brought 
under cultivation, companies and syndicates are being formed, and it is to be 
hoped that over-capitalisation will be avoided. 
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The one pest that at present seems likely to threaten the future of 
the plantations is the Gestrui variety of Termites; the Government is 
endeavouring to take steps to assist the planters in coping with it, and 
elsewhere I have advised the appointment of an Entomologist. 

The planting of coconuts with Para rubber has proved to be disadvan- 
tageous to both, and wise planters are cutting out the former on their rubber 
plantations. ; 

On the other hand, Rambong and Para appear to grow well together. 
I am inclined to think that Rambong, which is an indigenous tree, will take 
a prominent part among cultivated rubbers; a sample sent to the London 
market is said to have equalled the best Para. 

Coffee (Liberian) is altogether out of favour and most of the estates 
have been planted up with rubber, the dense shade of which has so far not 
very seriously interfered with the coffee crops. 

The trade returns show an export of 63,605 pikuls valued at $1,059,824, 
as compared with 62,583 pikuls and $1,113,508 in the preceding year. 

The planters interested in the products hereinbefore referred to 
employ what is known as “ free,” that is “ unindentured,” Indian labourers, 
recruited by their kanganies or native agents in India, and appear to have 
little difficulty in procuring the numbers at present required ; their complaint 
is that the men are attracted to Government works and that Government 
should do more in the way of importing its own labour force. 


In regard to the sugar planters the case is different, and a large 
proportion is required under indenture which there is the greatest difficulty 
now in obtaining. I have no special information concerning the sugar 
industry, which is practically confined to Perak; the trade returns show 
an export in 1903 of 391,595 pikuls ($1,807,679), as compared with 421,880 
pikuls ($1,705,504) in the preceding year. 

The Commissioner of Lands and Mines reports that the large estates in 
Krian (Perak) had a fair year, but that the increased price of firewood— 
mangrove principally—is said to bear so heavily on the owners of small 
estates, who do not use modern machinery, as to induce them to abandon 
sugar cultivation in favour of coconuts, tapioca or indigo. 

The padi harvest, with a few notable exceptions, was a disappointing one. 
The failure was particularly noticeable in the important rice-raising district 
of Krian, in regard to which Mr. E. 8. Hose, the Acting District Officer, 
relates that the unseasonable weather in the latter part of 1902 was most 
disastrous to padi cultivators, there having been a prolonged drought from 
May to October, after which the rains were so overwhelming that it was 
impossible to plant later nurseries to take the place of those which had been 
destroyed by the drought. 

This misfortune will stimulate the cultivators to appreciate the benefits 
likely to accrue to them from the Government irrigation works, which are 
approaching completion. 


19. As regards the coconut industry—which is growing in importance 
and will eventually be, as in Ceylon, a large factor in the agricultural 
wealth of the States—the Inspector has continued to do excellent work, and 
is able, on the whole, to report considerable improvement in the manage- 
ment of their plantations by the natives. 
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In my last report I gave the probable area under this cultivation as 
40,700 acres; these figures were necessarily only approximate and in his 
report for the past year Mr. Brown estimates the total acreage at 77,500 
acres; a very small area when compared with the acreage under this cultiva- 
tion in Ceylon, which amounts to over 800,000 acres. The area in each 
State is given as Perak 39,500, Selangor 13,000, Negri Sembilan 13,000 and 
Pahang 12,000 acres, and the value of the plantations is placed at between 
twelve to fifteen million dollars, while there are reported to be “a very 
great number” of new plantations coming forward. 


We have only to look to Ceylon to appreciate the importance of this 
industry and the enhanced value it gives to the land. Reliable authorities 
inform us that the palm flourishes here better than in that Colony, and the 
Inspector has reported that a lot of land planted with palms under five 
years old was sold during the year at $300 per acre, and he understands that 
this is nominally the value the Malays in the Lower Perak district place on 
their plantations. 


20. The situation as regards the supply of indentured Indian labour is 
about the worst I have known hitherto. 


The demand for this class of labour, which comes mainly from sugar 
planters in Perak and the Colony and from some Government Departments, 
is exceptionally heavy and it is being met in driblets. 

The Protector of Labour, Federated Malay States, Mr. T. H. Hill, is 
making strenuous efforts to effect some amelioration of the position and is 
now on tour in India on behalf of the States and the Straits Settlements. 
His Excellency the High Commissioner has been so good as to lend him 
temporarily the services of a Straits Cadet to assist in the superintendence 
of the Government Depot at Negapatam. 

One result of the failure of the supply has been the loss to the Federated 
Malay States Government of some $34,000, due for unused “ cheap” tickets 
under the existing agreement with the British India Steam Navigation Co. 

What is being arranged now in the hope of retrieving the situation may 
be briefly stated as follows :— 


The Protector of Labour is to reside for six months in each year in 
Southern India, travel and advertise the “inducements” in likely districts, 
issue licenses to approved native and other recruiting agents and sanction 
advances being made to them by the Madura Company, who have been 
appointed the Government Financial Agents in this regard. 

The following figures, taken from among others given in an official 
return published in-the Colonial Gazette, under date 3rd March, 1904, 


require no comment :— 
No. for which 


Estate or plave where labourers Russ tolaehsy ey Sia 
v be emploved. GUE) oa p 
LEE LOS Dee DIO) commencing 29th Feb., 1904. 
[st Nov., 1903. 
Prai Sugar Estate ee .. 1,000 nan 27 
Penang Sugar Estate... .. 1,500 ec 10 
Straits Sugar Company... w. 2,000 on 29 


Perak Sugar Cultivation Company — 1,500 a 31 
Public Works Department, Penang = 300 oa 10 
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The causes assigned aré prosperity of the agricultural classes in India, 
and the superior attractions held out by Burmah during the padi crop 
season. It is no consolation to us to know that Ceylon is experiencing 
somewhat similar difficulties in recruiting their “free” labour. 


The planters are fully prepared to pay good wages—seven annas 
a day for men and five for women have been agreed upon—to take all reason- 
able care as to the comfort and health of the immigrants, and to pay 
their share of any necessary Government expenditure on recruiting, 
while the Government of India is maintaining a benevolent attitude in the 
matter. There appears to be nothing to be done for the present but to 
await the results of Mr. Hill’s labours. 


The Residents in conference, on my suggestion, have recently agreed 
to proposals for granting agricultural holdings on exceptionally easy terms 
to Indian labourers who have completed their indentures and can produce 
certificates of good character. This will be tried as an experiment, and it is 
hoped that it may possibly prove to be an additional inducement to those 
now being advertised by Mr. Hill in India. 


The Selangor and Negri Sembilan planters (rubber and coffee) employ 
principally “free” coolies and the number they require is not comparable 
with the requirements of the sugar planters. The “free” coolies are kindly 
treated on the estates and some of them have worked with the same employer 
for years, visiting India from time to time and returning with friends to 
the States. There appears to exist no very serious difficulty in recruiting 
labour for this limited demand. 


1 am glad to report that the sugar planters have been able, to some 
extent, to meet their needs by procuring Javanese labourers. ‘Ihe 
Honourable John Turner has inaugurated a planters’ bureau to superintend 
the introduction of Javanese, and informs me that it is working successfully 
and that the Government of Netherlands India is favourably disposed. 
The Javanese are reported to be admirably suited for estate labour and, as 
regards Para rubber work, to be superior to Tamils. It is unnecessary to 
say that the Federated Malay States Government is prepared to do what 
lies in its power to encourage this additional and useful source of ‘labour 
supply and it proposes to depute a former Chairman of the United Planters’ 
Association to proceed to Java and make enquiries on the spot. 


Reference to Chinese labour will be found in paras. 6-8 of this report in 
connection with the mining industry, and in paragraph 31. 


21. The working of the several Land Offices has not yet been so 
perfected and systematised as to admit of the abolition of the post of Com- 
missioner of Lands and Mines, F.M.S., which has on one or two occasions 
been mooted. 


The “ Land” receipts collected during the year amounted to $928,542, 
exceeding the receipts of the preceding year by over $48,000—Perak contri- 
buting a total of some $434,000, Selangor $280,000, Negri Sembilan $166,000 
and Pahang $50,000, and all the States showing an increased land revenue 
as compared with 1902, except Pahang, which had profited in thet year by 
some successful sales of town lots at Raub. 
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Land sales realised $194,000 ($211,000 in 1902), land rents $349,000, 
and mining rents, including mining and prospecting licenses, $243,000, gave 
a total permanent revenue of some $592,000, being $30,000 in excess of that 
for the previous year. 

During the year there were alienated 98 acres of town lots, 45,107 
acres for agriculture, and 32,706 acres for mining. 

At the end of the year the total of the land alienated on permanent 
title throughout the States, exclusive of some very large and still undefined 
acreages to companies in Pahang, was town and village lots 11,444, agri- 
cultural lots 85,172, or acres 523,408, and 10,528 mining lots, comprising 
290,000 acres. 

The post of Commissioner of Lands was held by two acting officers in 
succession, one of whom also acted as Legal Adviser, up to November, when 
it was taken up by Mr. R. G. Watson, who was permanently appointed to 
the post and has furnished a report which is interesting and of an encouraging 
nature, though showing that a good deal remains to be done to bring some 
of the Land Offices up to date, and that “ survey, demarcation and settlement 
still leave much to be desired: in some districts the arrears have increased, 
in others the staff has done little more than keep abreast of current 
applications; in Lower Perak agricultural applications were coming in 
faster than they could be dealt with.” ; 

22. The Trigonometrical Survey Department was separated from that. 
of the Public Works in 1888, since when it has expended some £80,000 on 
work in the three States of Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan in fixing 
102 major, 292 minor and 936 tertiary points and completing 1,288 miles of 
traverse surveys; most of the work has been performed in Perak, which has 
absorbed £67,000 out of the total expenditure; Pahang has not yet been 
touched. 

The estimated cost of the work remaining to be done under the - 
headings above-mentioned in all four States is £205,000, and does not 
include expenditure for high class topographical work. The matter of 
re-organising the department, revising rates of salaries, amalgamating with 
it the Revenue Survey Department and deciding what further trigono- 
metrical and topographical operations are essential has recently been 
referred to the Secretary of State, before whom the views of the Head of the 
Department, Mr. Alfred E. Young, 4.M.1.¢.£., P.R.A.8., B.R.G.8., have been clearly 
placed in a memorandum drawn up by that officer at the close of the year. 

During 1903, minor triangulation and traverse work was carried out in 
Perak, and also in the Dindings on behalf of the Government of the Straits 
Settlements; in Selangor nothing was done beyond maintenance, and in 
Negri Sembilan some progress was made with the major triangulation. 


23. Mr. Young reports that the total rainfall recorded during the year 
at his observatory, Taiping, was 153.5 inches, being 15 inches below the 
average for the past ten years. The greatest fall in one day was 4.5 inches 
on 28th October. The highest temperature recorded was 95°.1 on 24th 
July and the lowest 69°.7 on 20th February. 

24. The revenue survey continues backward in all the States; diffi- 
culty is experienced in procuring surveyors for the arduous work of 
surveying in a jungle-covered tropical country, and as I write an improved 
scale of pay has been approved for this department. 
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The policy is to have a moderate sized permanent staff, and to offer 
good terms for additional non-pensionable surveyors who may be required 
to perform special work, such as overtaking arrears or dealing with a sudden 
rush of applications for land. 

25. The area of State land under forest in the Federation is estimated 
at 24,969 square iniles, while the areas of gazetted forest reserves are: Perak 
264 square miles, Selangor 113, and Negri Sembilan 2—being a total of 379 
square miles, a percentage of 3.06 of the total area of the three States. 

No reserves have yet been settled for Pahang, whose area exceeds the 
combined areas of the three Western States, as the exploration of the 
forests had not been completed. 

The essential importance of the careful selection and formation of 
forest reserves, recognised in all countries where forestry is conducted on 
modern scientific lines, appears to be insufficiently appregiated here even by 
some officers of the Forest Department. Our percentage of reserves is 
ridiculously low compared with the 26% of Germany, the 18% of France 
and the 9.1% of British India. 

Some 5,400 acres are, at the date of writing, being reserved in Negri 
Sembilan, and large additional areas are ready for the (Gazette in Selangor. 
Forty-two square miles of mangrove and four square miles of getah taban 
(palaquium) forest were added to the Perak reserves, and 22,000 acres of 
mangrove were examined and proposed for reservation. A considerable 
amount of work was carried out under the head of “ Reserve Proposals and. 
Settlement,” and in Pahang and in Selangor a valuable map was compiled 
from chain and compass surveys by Mr. W. H. Craddock, who has, I much 
regret to say, been compelled, owing to the breakdown of his health, to 
leave us and return to the Indian Forest Department, whence he had been 
deputed. 

The Conservator records his regret at the tendency of forest officers 
here “to stick to the vicinity of railways, main roads and civilisation 
generally,” instead of exploring the large tracts of forest which remain to 
be examined; but this is partly due to the large amount of revenue and 
detective work that has fallen to the department. 

26. Itis satisfactory to note that working plans were prepared for 
65,000 acres of mangrove in Perak, where these forests were being ruined 
by over-exploitation; five working circles have been formed and coupés 
marked out for felling ; one- Hipentieelh of the area was allotted for 1904, the 
rotation being fixed at twenty years. 

The conservation of taban (palaquium) was energetically proton 
and quantities of seedlings were obtained during the year. 


27. The financial growth of the department is shown by the fact that, 
exclusive of the extra opium import duty ($1 per ball), the revenue for 
1903 reached a sum of $376,994 as compared with $288,054 in 1902; adding 
to the first figures the opium contribution credited to the department in 
exchange for free timber rights to miners the forest revenue collected was 
$509,634, or $221,580 in excess of the 1902 collections. The increase is 
mainly due to a stronger forest staff and the collection of royalty on timber 
and fuel instead of the issue of monthly passes at a fixed fee per man. 

The department’s expenditure during the year came to $202,069, 
comparable with $125,783 in the preceding year, and gave a percentage to 
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total receipts of 39 per cent. and a net revenue of $307,565. Excluding 
the cost of the Conservator’s establishment and of the preparation of 
working plans, the following figures give the receipts and expenditure for 
each State :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Perak sas we $258,559 sas $70,211 
Selangor... .» ~—: 188,091 wil 39,688 
Negri Sembilan... 63,145 ne 26,095 
Pahang 25 ae 54,839 ae 20,609 


In Pahang, with its area exceeding that of all the other States together, 
the department has hardly yet been organised, and progress was delayed by 
the unfortunate departure of that able officer Mr. W. H. Craddock. A large 
revenue may be expected from this State in the future. 

In my last report I expressed the fear that it would not be possible to 
retain the services of Mr. A. M. Burn-Murdoch, who had been lent on deputa- 
tion from the Government of India’s Forest Service; I am glad to be able to 
say that it has recently been arranged to transfer this officer to the Permanent 
Establishment of the Federated Malay States and the Straits Settlements. 

The Government of India has expressed its inability to lend any more 
senior Forest Officers, and as officers specially trained for forest work are 
absolutely essential, I have, after consulting with Mr. Burn-Murdoch, 
submitted proposals for recruiting the department from Cooper’s Hill 
College. 

28. In my report for the year 1902 I anticipated an improvement in 
the system of compiling statistics of trade, which has now been effected 
with the assistance of Mr. A. Stuart, the Registrar of Imports and Exports 
for the Straits Settlements, who visited our principal ports towards the end 


of the year and gave valuable advice. The following remarks are compiled . 


from the report made by Mr. Stuart, to whom the trade returns from each 
State are forwarded: the report is published in the Government Gazette. 

The gross total value of exports was 80} million dollars, an increase of 
nearly nine million dollars or 12} percent. over the value for 1902; excluding 
treasure, the value of merchandise exported reached nearly 78} million 
dollars, being an increase of over nine million or 13 per cent. on the 
figures for the preceding year. 

Perak shows an increase of 141 per cent., Selangor 11} per cent., Negri 
Sembilan 10} per cent. and Pahang of nearly 24 per cent. 

The following summary gives the figures for each State :— 


1902, 
7 Se a - | Tee { 
Perak. Selangor. {| Rta Pahang. Total. 
$ $ | 8 $ $ 
Food, drink & narcotics... 2,370,834 | 1,227,538 1,705,390 85,494 5,889,256 
Raw materials... | 82,319,007 | 23,039,898 | 6,257,428 | 2,150,399 | 63,766,732 
Manufactured articles ... 1,318 97,974 | 31,369 | 1,940 132,601 
Sundries ... Se as 5,638, 51,227 | 3,527 25 60,417 
Bullion and specie a 599,152 608,976 7,713 735,042 1,950,883 
Gross total value... 35,295,949 25,025,613 | 8,005,427 | 2,972,900 71,299,889 
— |. — —— . 
Total value of merchandise! 34,696,797 | 24,416,637 | 7,997,714 | 2,237,858 | 69,349,006 


TRADE. 
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1903. 
Perak. Selangor a Nene. Pahang. Total. 
ase a exe) PRE Ree AOE ae re 
$ | $ $ 8 8 
Food, drink & narcotics... 2,251,007 1,114,537 | 1,298,339 139,811 4,803,604 
Raw materials .., «| 37,367,715 | 26,011,219 | 7,493,337 | 2,626,936 73,499,207 
Manufactured articles ... 6,995 104,074 19,651 3,860 134,550 
Sundries ... nee ea 2,415 25,066 3,979 709 32,169 
Bullion and specie A 415,670 705,158 98,100 565,366 1,784,204 
Gross total value ...! 40,043,802 | 27,960,054 | 8,913,406 | 3,836,682 80,253,044 
Total value of merchandise| 39,628,132 | 27,254,896 | 8,815,306 | 2,771,316 78,469,650 


Total value of exports of merchandise from the Federated Malay States 
during the year nee ae eee ee see eee 1902 369,349,006 
1903 78,469,650 


” ” ” 


Increase... $ 9,120,044 


Tin and tin ore contributed 713 million dollars, an increase of over 
143 per cent. in value and of 7 per cent. in quantity of tin and over 10} per 
cent. in ore, the former totalling 388,011 and the latter 574,113 pikuls.* I 
may note that Pahang sent out an increase of 2,000 pikuls of tin, 25,275 
against 23,114 pikuls. 

Gold bullion from Pahang fell to 12,441 ounces, representing a value of 
$565,366, a decrease of 7,113 ounces and of $170,000, but the export from 
Negri Sembilan rose from 199 ounces in 1902 to 2,370 ounces in 1903, and 
in value from $7,000 to $98,000. 

Sugar, almost entirely from Perak, shows as 391,595 pikuls valued at. 
$1,807,679, a decrease in quantity but an increase in value as compared 
with the figures for the previous year, which were 421,880 pikuls and 
$1,705,504. 

Coffee, chiefly from Selangor, increased in quantity from 62,583 to 
63,605 pikuls, and gives a decrease in value from $1,113,506 to $1,059,824; 
the comparative figures for copra are 23,522 pikuls ($223,969) in 1902 and 
24,585 pikuls ($211,905) in 1903. 

There was a large decrease in the quantity and value of padi and of 
rice exported, which mainly comes from Perak. The 1902 figures were, 
respectively, $267,035 and $23,268, while those for last year are $26,438 
and $13,594. This falling off is due to bad crops generally and to the 
disastrous harvest in Krian to which reference is made in para. 18 of this 
report. 

The value of pepper exported fell from $481,523 to $321,780 and the 
quantity from 14,985 to 9,997 pikuls. Tapioca also shows a considerable 
decline in quantity and value, but the export of that product from Pahang 
rose from 4,668 pikuls to 7,855 pikuls. 

The figures supplied to me show rubber as exported from Negri 
Sembilan only—to the value of $250 in 1902 and $3,713 in 1903. 

Gambier exports reached $386,675, a decrease of some $25,000 in value 
and of 3,000 pikuls in quantity ; the decrease occurred in Negri Sembilan. 


* These are the figures given in the Trade statistics; they do not agree with those furnished by the 
Senior Warden as shown in paragraph 4. 
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Jungle guttas of all kinds rose in value from $41,000 to $68,000, and in 
quantity from 531 to 625 pikuls, Pahang alone contributing to the value of 
$53,000, an advance of $19,000, and Selangor having a trade of $13,000 
compared with less than $1,000 in 1902. 

The value of goods and treasure imported was over 473? million 
dollars, an increase of nearly 4,8; million on the figures of the preceding 
year; excluding treasure, the recorded value of merchandise was nearly 
41} million, an increase of about 2% million dollars, or about 63 per cent. 

Of this increase Perak contributed over 17, Selangor over 3, and 
Pahang 263 per cent., while the imports into Negri Sembilan declined 
153 per cent., which Mr. Stuart considers may be partly due to the intro- 
duction of a new system of compiling the returns. 

The imports into each State are shown in the following summary :— 


1902. 
See as ——- 2 
Perak. Selangor. | gSt#7 | Pahang. Total. 
$ { $ s 8 8 
Live animals, foods and ‘ 
drinks and narcotivs ... | 12,457,661 | 8,855,867 | 3,723,767 506,949 | 25,544,244 
Raw materials Ss ie 1,230,812 ! 757.748 259,344 38,293 2,286,197 
Manufactured articles me 2,549,643 | 2,642,196 972,757 134,727 6,299,823 
Sundries... me uae 377,792 3,425,610 826,225 74,310 | 4,703,987 


Coin and bullion... ase 490,651 | 3,419,657 78,820 106,600 | 4,095,728 


Gross total value... | 17,106,559 | 19,101,078 5,860,913 860,879 42,929,429 


Total value of merchandise | 16,615,908 , 15,681,421 | 5,782,093 754,279 38,833,701 


1903. 
Live animals, foods and 
drinks and narcotics... 14,988,867 11,045,326 | 3,526,195 552,297 | 30,112,685 
Raw materials a she 1,199,656 914,160 315,371 99,513 | 2,528,700 
Manufactured articles... 2,742,232 ) 3,281,313 695,241 214,962 | 6,933,748 
Sundries... es as8 480,687 | 937,211 346,581 87,675 | 1,852,154 
Coin and bullion... fe 1,759,135 | 3,777,757 645,819 180,061 | 6,862,772 


Gross total value... | 21,170,577 | 19,955,767 | 5,029,207 | 1,134,508 | 47,790,059 


Total value of merchandise} 19,411,442 | 16,178,010 | 4,883,388 | 954,447 | 41,427,287 


Total value of imports of merchandise into the F.M.S. during the year 1902 $38,833,701 
” ” ” 7 1903 41,427,287 


Increase ... $2,598,586 


As must be the case in a country which is principally engaged in 
exporting raw produce (tin), foodstuffs, drinks and narcotics form the chief 
item of import, reaching nearly 30 million dollars in value, an increase 
of more than 43 million over the value for 1902. The Registrar notes that 
the average market prices of foods generally showed large increases, in the 
case of rice of nearly 25 per cent., and that therefore quantities do not 
always show proportional rises and declines corresponding with values. 

Manufactured articles show an increase of $635,000 and reached 
nearly 7 million dollars in value. The chief items were cotton piece-goods 
$1,860,000, gunnies $874,000, machinery $598,000, hardware, cutlery, etc., 
$762,000, materials (telegraph and telephone) $286,000. 
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29. Mr. R. A. Law was appointed to be the first Director of Posts 
and Telegraphs for the Federated Malay States in July; but, I regret to 
say, was compelled by ill-health to retire after holding the post for some 
two months. A successor has not yet been appointed by the Secretary of 
State. 

The Departments of Posts and Telegraphs in each of the States, 
including Telephones, Money Order business and Savings Banks, are 
important branches of the Government Service, and the need for uniformity 
of administration under one head is obvious and pressing. 


30. The States Railways were formed into a Federal concern from the 
commencement of the year, with Mr. C. Edwin Spooner as General Manager, 
who, ably supported by his staff, exhibited commendable energy and, in spite 
of abnormal rains and other opposing influences, pushed on the work of 
construction and completed through communication between Prai (Penang) 
and Seremban, a total distance of 288 miles 55 chains, on the 15th August. 


The mileage open for traffic on that date, exclusive of some 45 miles of 
sidings, was 339 miles 77 chains, an addition of 65 miles 37 chains to the 
mileage at the close of the year 1902. This mileage is not inclusive of the 
five-mile steam ferry service between Prai and Penang. 

The receipts earned by the completed line reached $3,685,834, made 
up of Passengers and Goods, $3,533,737 ; Reimbursements (sale of stores 
and sleepers), $152,097. The following are figures of comparison :— 

: 1903. 1902. Increase. 
Passengers and Goods... $3,533,737 ... $2,796,965 ... $736,772 


The working expenses amounted to $1,804,149, showing a net profit on 
the working of the open line of $1,881,685, and a dividend of 6.06 per cent. 
on the capital account, which stood at $31,060,657 on 31st December. One 
million eight hundred and eighty-one thousand six hundred and eighty-five 
dollars at exchange of 1/9 equals £164,647. 


As a consequence of the above result the rates for passenger fares will 
now be reduced. A considerable reduction has already been effected in the 
rates for goods traffic carried distances of 100 miles and over. 

The proportion of working expenses to gross receipts was 48.95, the 
lowest for ten years past; the net earnings per train mile were $1.73, the 
highest for the last ten years. 

The capital outlay for construction and equipment per mile of line 
open was $91,365; the Pass section in Perak added greatly to the cost of 
construction. 

The above figures do not include additional expenditure incurred and to 
be incurred during the current year in finishing off the line and making good 
damages, the result of the abnormal rainfall to which I have referred. 

It is estimated that the Perak Extension of 135} miles will average 
$102,735 per mile. 

The cost of maintenance per mile was $1,777. In reading these figures 
it must be remembered that the capital outlay includes the cost, in some 
cases heavy, of works at five ports—Penang, Prai, Weld, Teluk Anson and 
Swettenham—and of the steam ferry service, five miles, bet ween Penang and 
Prai. 

The record of “accidents ” is not a serious one. 
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The mileage of the different sections of the open line, exclusive of 


sidings, are :— 
Miles. Chains. 


Province ey wks oe a 2380 
Perak va ; es ae .. 189 70 
Selangor ... se oes ae ve =108 
Negri Sembilan... ees a wa AD 
Total ... 339 a7 


31. The expenditure on construction during the year amounted 
to $1,672.505, as compared with $2.734,978 in the previous year. 

The extension of the Negri Sembilan section, from Seremban to the 
boundary with Johore at Ayer Kuning, a distance of 64 miles, was commenced 
in June, and excellent progress was made under Mr. G. W. Fryer, Divisional 
Engineer, Selangor and Negri Sembilan, temporarily transferred for 
construction work. It is anticipated that the first 20 miles may be com- 
pleted by September, 1904, and the balance by the following September. 
Mr. Fryer has been able to secure, in addition to his Tamil force, 3,000 
Chinese labourers, who are working satisfactorily under sub-contractors ; 
many of them are tapioca estate coolies who can be spared from the plan- 
tations at certain seasons. 

Negotiations in regard to the prolongation of the line through Johore 
to connect with the Singapore Railway—estimated length 120 miles and 
cost £1,200,000—were not finally concluded before the close of the year; 
but, as I write, the survey for the line has commenced under the supervision 
of the General Manager for Railways, F.M.S. 

The expenditure on the survey is estimated at $239,850. 

On the advice of Mr. Francis Spring, c.1.£., M.1.c.E., it has been decided 
to adopt a “waggon ferry” in lieu of a railway bridge over the Johore Straits. 
The cost will be borne by the Colony and the Federated States in equal 
proportions. 

In addition to his duties in the States, Mr. Spooner exercises general 
supervision over the Singapore Railway, and is undertaking the supervision 
of the construction for the Colony of the Tampin to Malacca line, 213 miles, 
which will connect with the Federated Malay States Railway. Mr. Fry yer will 
be in charge of the work, which should be completed within twelve months 
from the date on which the land is handed over to the Construction 
Department. 

In Selangor a short branch from the Railway Central Workshops to 
Batu Caves, five and a half miles, is being taken in hand. 

It may now be said that a through line of railway from Penang Port 
to Singapore Port is in sight. The total mileage of such a main trunk line, 
exclusive of branches, would probably be 492 miles 55 chains, made up as 


follows :— 
Miles. Chains. 


In Province Wellesley ... ap ae 230 ¢°7 
In Perak .. aot bee an 165 48 
In Sciaugor oe : Ar 81 
In Negri Sembilan and Mataooa, a 83 
In Johore ; ae 120 
Tn Singapore (to Docks) 3 ee 20 


cy 
oO 
bo 
on 
oe 
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Miles. Chains. 


Brought forward ee ade Gas 492 55 
Add— 
Steam Ferry Service—Penang to Prai, 
5 miles ae os sa 5 60 
Steam Ferry Service—Johore Straits, 
2 mile =e te ay 


Total ... 498 15 


I attach to this report a useful sketch map, kindly supplied to me by 
Mr. Spooner, showing open lines, lines under construction, and projected or 
possible lines, including an “East States” line through Pahang and 
Kelantan. 


The originator of a Railway policy for the Malay Peninsula is Sir Frank 
Swettenham, lately High Commissioner, F.M.S., who always received the 
strenuous support in this regard of the late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain. 


32. The following extract from Mr. Spooner’s annual report is of 
interest and goes to bear out the theory “that once railway construction is 
made parallel to a long line of coast where shipping has previously held a 
monopoly of the carrying trade, the shipping trade will tend to confine its 
attention to two or three of the leading ports, to the neglect of the minor 
intermediate ports ”* :— 

“ As a result of opening through from Penang to Seremban, passengers from Kinta to 
Penang and vice versi travel by railway throughout ; this service is very popular. There is 
also a considerable pig and poultry traffic from Penang to Kinta, which formerly went vii 
Teluk Anson, and latterly there have been heavy consignments of horned cattle from Province 
Wellesley to Kinta that formerly were driven. It became possible to considerably reduce rates 
for goods traffic carried for distances of 100 miles and over, these have enabled the Railway to 
secure large consignments of mining machinery, portable engines, pipes, etc., from Penang to 
stations in Kinta and Selangor ; this traffic which is discharged into lighters from ocean-going 
steamers in Penang Harbour, then taken to Prai and there loaded direct iuto trucks for 
destination, pays well and also suits the consignee, who gets his goods earlier, cheaper and 
with less handling than was formerly the case.” 

In August the High Commissioner, Sir Frank Swettenham, officially 
recorded his congratulations to Messrs Spooner, Hanson, Fryer, Barnard, 
Fox, Gemmell, Logan and Richards on the successful completion of the 
Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan extensions to Seremban. 


e 
33. The wharfage accommodation and arrangements at Prai, Port 
Weld, Teluk Anson and Port Swettenham are administered by the Govern- 
ment Railway Department, and in some cases involve heavy expenditure, 
which should be taken into consideration when dealing with the cost of 
Railway Construction and Maintenance. 


At Prai, a Colonial port, considerable improvements are being effected 
at the cost of the Railway Capital Account, and, as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, it is probable that this port will attract a quantity of 
traffic transhipped at Penang, which formerly left the latter by steamer 
for Teluk Anson and Port Swettenham and was carried thence by rail to its 
destination inland. Port Weld will become a practically negligible quantity 
in time, the shipping returns showing great decrease of tonnage. The 


* “Notes on Port Swettenham,” by Mr. F. J. E. Spring, c...8., u.1.c.z., January, 1904. 
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Railway establishments at Teluk Anson, and portions of the town itself, are 
in danger of being carried away by erosions of the river bank. Mr. F. J. E. 
Spring, c.1.e., has been consulted, and has suggested two alternatives, one, 
costing some $500,000, with the object of permanently preventing the short 
cutting of the great Teluk Anson loop and maintaining the integrity of the 
present port foreshore; and one for removing the railway jetties, at 
comparatively small expense, to an excellent site about 2,000 feet below 
the present lower limit of the port, towards which the town would grow. 
In view of what has been said as to the decline of intermediate ports on 
the completion of a railway parallel to a long line of coast, I consider the 
second alternative is the one that should be adopted. 

A survey of the approaches to Port Swettenham (Klang Straits) was 
completed towards the end of the year by Commander Vaughan Lewes, R.y., 
and officers and men of H.M.S. “ Fearless,” to whom the warm thanks 
of Government are due, as also to the Honourable W. Chatham, Director of 
Public Works, Hongkong, who facilitated the execution of the necessary 
tracings which have been forwarded to His Majesty’s Hydrographer. This 


- survey shows that Klang Straits affords a safe channel for large vessels, 


that a bar (twenty-one feet) is forming at the entrance to Port Swettenham, 
and that if it is desired that ocean steamers should use the port it should be 
moved down some three miles to a “most commodious and useful harbour” 
in North Klang Straits, where wharves could be erected on the eastern 
bank with deep water alongside. This would involve further railway 
extension and a costly bridge, and if the theory of the decline of 
intermediate ports, to which reference has been made, is accepted, removal 
would appear to be unwise. 


The existing facilities at Port Swettenham are being improved by 
the acquisition of lighters for working cargo on the off-shore side of vessels 
lying at the wharves, and the erection of berthage for them near the Railway 
Goods Sheds, at a probable total cost of $30,000; and a scheme has been 
approved, which it is estimated will involve an expenditure of $600,000, 
and will provide 1,200 feet of berthage with a minimum depth of twenty 
feet at L.W.O.S.T., by means of a pontoon wharf to be nd outside and 
abutting on the T heads of the existing wharves. 


The Director of Public Works has engaged a special staff and is con- 
ducting investigations to enable him to report as to the best means for 
improving the harbour at Kuantan, the only practicable port in Pahang, 
which it may be possible to effect, with considerable expenditure, by making 
a channel through shoal water in order toonnect the present port inside the 
bar with the deep water anchorage that exists under a sheltering range of 
hills outside the port. 


34. Mr. F. St. George Caulfeild, 1.s.0., has presented an annual report 
which will repay perusal. The expenditure of the Public Works Department 
during the year amounted to $4,493,974 and the cost of the establishment 
is returned at 8.08 per cent. of that amount. 


Of road work, the more important items were a trace for a first class 
road connecting the road systems of Negri Sembilan and Pahang, with a 
length of about eighty-five miles, along an easy route, opening up good 
mining land; work was commenced on the Negri Sembilan end of the road ; 
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an examination of the ranges between Kuala Lumpur (Selangor) and 
Bentong (Pahang) with a view to establishing more direct communication 
between those towns ; connection of the Jelebu roads with the proposed road 
first mentioned ; good progress on the main trunk road from Lawin to Grit 
in the Perak New Territory ; the laying out of a road in Selangor from Reko 
to Bangi, where a Railway Station has been opened, which will probably 
form portion of the main trunk road, Province Wellesley-Malacca. 


The mileages of metalled cart roads were :— 


Perak 509, Selangor 346, Negri Sembilan 133, Pahang 91 miles, total 
1,079 miles; the total length of cart road open for traffic in the Federated 
States was 1,480 miles, and that of other roads 995 miles, grand total , 
2,475 miles. 


Efforts are being made to reduce the cost of maintenance by improving 
gradients, substituting permanent bridges and culverts for timber structures, 
and careful selection of metal. In Perak, where the road system was con- 
structed under the able supervision of Mr. Caulfeild, the annual cost of 
maintenancé rarely exceeds $800 per mile, but in Selangor the cost amounts 
to over $1,000 a mile. 


As regards buildings, a Gaol at Seremban, on the separate system, was 
nearly completed ; the additions to the Government Offices at Kuala Lumpur 
were finished at a cost of nearly $90,000; good progress was made with the 
Municipal Offices and Town Hall, in the same town, which are estimated to 
cost $107,500; the erection of new Government Offices at Seremban was, on 
the suggestion of the late Resident, Mr. Walter Egerton, c.m.c., deferred, 
and the provision transferred for the improvement and extension of roads ; 
owing to the decision to abandon the Petaling Hill site and to concentrate 
the Guides Regiment at Taiping, little progress was made with the proposed 
new cantonments. 


A supplementary water supply for Kuala Lumpur was completed 
for. $89,140, slightly below the estimated figures; the Batu Gajah Water- 
works were well advanced, water being laid on to that town, and good 
progress was made with the scheme of supply for the mining town of 
Kampar. 


The Krian Irrigation Works, under the supervision of Mr. R. O. N. 
Anderson, would have been practically completed but for the difficulties 
experienced in recruiting the labour force. The scheme will control an area 
of 89,453 acres. 


Investigations and surveys for a canal between the Pahang and Kuantan 
rivers were commenced, and it is anticipated that the canal, which will 
render the Pahang river available for transport at all seasons, can be 
executed at about the same rate per mile as a first class metalled cart 
road. 


The Director reports that the electric lighting of Kuala Lumpur was 
delayed by lack of labour, frequent change in executive staff, and heavy 
mortality amongst the labour force employed at Ulu Gombak. It is hoped 
that the sanctioned works may be completed by November of this year and 
the lighting of the town be commenced by August. The arrangements for 
house lighting will probably not be finished until June, 1905. 
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35. The receipts for the year amounted to $22,672,567, as shown 
below :— 


Federal ie eee aes Se .. $4,188,131 
Perak ie “as ae aa .. 9,122,814 
Selangor Sy oie mes ee w= 6,893,174 
Negri Sembilan so ue rar vee - 2,063,565 
Pahang ran ae 404,883 
The expenditure reached $16,219, 872, re — 
Federal ale ae ce oh . $7,211,878 
Perak a, ne is os .. 3,849,261 
Selangor : ae a vee’ 8,151,185 
Negri Soutien te i es w. 1,400,517 
Pahang 18 ey ee ak me 607,031 


The corresponding totals for the preceding year, 1902, were $20,550,544 
and $15,986,247, respectively. 

Proportioning the Federal Revenue and Expenditure among the four 
States on the usual basis the resulting figures are— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 
Perak wee ... $10,320,774 $11,667,323 $8,040,698 $8,082,582 


Selangor ... .... 7,978,736 8,457,622 5,573,549 5,849,070 
Negri Sembilan... 1,832,723 2,130,706 ‘1,769,756 ‘1,647,211 
Pahang... ... 418,311 416,916 602,244 641,009 


Total ... $20,550,544 $22,672,567 $15,986,247 $16,219,872 


The year Caytinenawd ee a balance in hand of $9,860,822 and itat 
with a balance of $16,313,517. 

Jt is estimated that if the liberal provision made in 1904, under Public 
Works, Railways and other heads of service is fully utilised, which is not. 
likely to be the case, the credit balance at the close of the current year will 
amount to $14,972,419. 

The Federation has no public debt and has never raised a loan. 

The principal heads of Receipts were :— 

Customs (including tin duty $9,590,505)... $11,980,185 


Licenses (Revenue Farms principally) a 3,653,051 
Government Railways 3,608,054 
Receipts from Land (including land me 
$194,108, but exclusive of Forests) es 915,412 
Forests oe. ae ay one By 514,657 
Municipal ye 597,891 
Interest on Investments and ‘Bank Deposits 393,076 
The main heads of Expenditure were :— 
. : Salaries es a ek 3,630,644 
Establishment “ Other Charges” ie ies ; 2,437,188 
and P Lie 
Pensions ensions... 202,583 
Native Chiefs and Officers... 494,766 
$6,765,181 
Public Works, Roads and Irrigation ek 3,673,462 


Governnient Railways or ae aA 4,601,13!, 
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The Acting Financial Commissioner gives 19.51 as the percentage of 
the cost of establishments to revenue including railway establishments, and 
exclusive of rice allowance which is shown under “Other Charges.” The 
figure for 1902 was 20. 

It has lately been decided to re-organise the Financial Commissioner’s 
Department to the extent of increasing the powers and independence of the 
Central Audit Branch. 

For advice on this subject the Federated Malay States are indebted to 
the Honourable W. T. Taylor, ¢.a.c., Colonial Secretary, Straits Settle- 
ments, who at the close of the year visited Selangor and Perak, as Acting 
High Commissioner, and enquired into the existing financial arrangements. 


36. The establishment of the Malay States Guides Regiment was six 
companies of infantry each 100 strong, one company guns, strength 50, and 
a depét company numbering 80, total non-commissioned officers and men, 730. 

The Regiment is under the command of a Commandant, with eleven 
European and nine native officers. 

The Gunner Company is about to be raised to a strength of one hundred 
under an officer to be selected from the Royal Artillery. 

As in former years so in the year under review, no difficulty was 
experienced in recruiting. Among the nationalities represented in the 
Regiment were Sikhs 632, Pathans 56, Punjabi Muhammadans 55, Hindus 
5. The average height was 5 feet 9} inches, the average age 27 years 5} 
months, and length of service 4 years 10} months. 

The Commandant, Colonel! R. F. S. Walker, c.w.c., reports that the 
discipline maintained was excellent, and the health of the men good. 

The musketry course was the same as for the trained soldier of the 
British Army, Table B. The men are armed with the Magazine Lee- 
Enfield Rifle. The figure of merit of the Regiment was Part I. 202.6, 
Part If. 68. The Gunners headed with Part I. 217.8, Part II. 77. The 
Commandant is to be congratulated on such an excellent result. The 
Gunner Company again won the Warren Shield, presented for annual 
competition by General Sir Charles Warren when in command of the troops 
in the Straits Settlements, and of the first ten places out of twenty-one the 
Guides held seven, including the first, and tied for the fourth. This compe- 
tition is open to teams of six from every company and ship in the 
command. 

The Regiment volunteered for service in Somaliland in June, 1903, 
but their services were not required. : 

Three companies and the gunners took part in the mobilisation with 
the Imperial troops at Singapore during August. 


37. In Selangor only has the Volunteer idea taken root; in Perak 
there has been substituted a successful Rifle Association which at the close 
of the year numbered 131 members. 

In my report for the last year I noticed the favourable criticism of the 
Corps made by the inspecting officer, Colonel R. S. F. Walker, ¢..c., at his 
first inspection of the Selangor Division of the Malay States Volunteer Rifles. 

The Commandant, Major F. St. George Caulfeild, 1.s.0., reports that at 


the end of the year under review the total enrolment was three officers and 
79 rank and file. 
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It is under consideration to add to the division a second company of 
British subjects of different nationalities. 

Only one member of the division failed to qualify for the capitation 
grant, and he paid the usual fine. , 

Fifty-two members completed the musketry course of the British soldier, 
21 being classified as first class shots, and 31 as second class. 

A team from the Corps was placed third in the competition for the 
Warren Shield, making a score of 497, the winning score (Malay States 
Guides) being 514. 

The Bromhead-Matthews Shicld, open to Volunteer Forces of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, was won by the Corps with a score 
of 527, or an average of 87.95 per man. 

38. The Police was made a Federal body in 1903 with, in my opinion, 
decidedly good results, the Commissioner, Captain H. L. Talbot, being en- 
couraged to take greater interest in his work, his authority and influence 
being increased, while the officers, non-commissioned officers and men knew 
with whom the supreme control of the Force rested, subject to the authority 
of the Resident-General. 

The authorised strength of the Police Force was Europeans 41, Malays 
1,161, Indians 1,067, total 2,269, with detectives 95 and the Sultan of 
Perak’s mounted body-guard (Indians), 14. 

At the close of the year the Indians were 50 over and the Malays 132 
below strength. It became necessary to offer a bonus for recruits from the 
Punjab, which improved the quantity but not the quality of the candidates. 
The lack of Malay recruits is an annual complaint. 

Four Royal Irish Constabulary men and one sergeant from the Man- 
chester Regiment joined the force as Inspectors. 

It is under consideration to recruit the Commissioned Officers by the 
establishment of a Police Cadet Service for the Federated Malay States, the 
Straits Settlements and Hongkong. 

The Commissioner reports that, taking into consideration “ the excessive 
duties performed by the men,” the discipline generally was good. 


The compulsory use of mosquito curtains at an unhealthy station in 
Pahang produced marked good results, and it is proposed to supply curtains 
to all constables and to enforce their use. 

Twenty-three deaths occurred, of which number three were the result 
of endeavouring to arrest criminals, three were cases of murder by members 
of the Force, and one a suicide of one of the murderers. 


39. It is needless to say that with a population largely composed of 
Chinese miners, with a strong admixture of bad characters from the Straits 
Settlements and Hongkong, the crime returns must be expected to be 
heavy and the duties of the Police onerous. : 

A force of the strength given above should suffice for a population 
numbering some 800,000; but in the circumstances existing here, and with 
the large number of highway and gang robbers necessitating constant 
patrolling of the roads in mining districts, I can understand the use by the 
Commissioner of the expression “excessive duties performed by the men,” 
and proposals for a moderate increase to the force, officers and men, should 
meet with fair consideration. 
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The returns for the year show that there were 37,642 reports and 
22,119 discoveries, being respectively 2,119 and 2,433 more than in the 
preceding year; while of serious crime, excluding theft, there were 126 fewer 
reports and 29 more discoveries. 

The cases of murder numbered 41, being 10 more than in 1902, with 
2+ arrests. 

A murderer who escaped into Kelantan in 1900 was arrested by the 
Pahang police in Trengganu. 

From the last-named State a marauding band entered into Pahang and 
murdered a gentleman of French nationality. The whole party were even- 
tually arrested by the Trengganu authorities and handed over to our police. 
The Acting High Commissioner, Federated Malay States, was instrumental 
in inducing the Sultan of Trengganu to follow this praiseworthy course. 


Some rioting occurred between rival Chinese clans in Pahang, employés 
of the Pahang Mining Corporation, with the result that the police shot one 
man dead, seriously wounded another and arrested 28 of the rioters. 

Secret Societies among the Chinese gave little trouble, and a successful 
effort was madé in Perak to break up the Malay White and Red Flag 
Societies, not very dangerous combinations. 


40. The total number of prisoners accommodated in the States’ 
criminal prisons was 7,038 and included nine Europeans and Eurasians ; 
adding 1,082 for prisoners awaiting trial and others confined in the civil 
prisons, the total came to 8,120 as compared with 7,/67 in the preceding 
year. There was a balance of 1,222 prisoners at the end of 1902 and of 
1,475 on 31st December, 1903. 

The daily average number of prisoners in the Taiping and Batu Gajah 
Gaols, both in Perak, was respectively 481.17 and 186.48, in the Selangor 
establishment 468.71, in Negri Sembilan 108.88, and in Pahang 92.91. 

Reconvictions numbered 986 as compared with 871 in the preceding year. 

The labour of the prisoners earned $25,061 as against $19,481 in the 
year 1902, while the respective figures of the estimated value of intra- and 
extramural labour are $51,145 and $45,424. 

The total expenditure on the prisons is returned at $193,112, and the 
cost per annum of each prisoner as $23.78 for the year and $21.34 for the 
preceding year. 

The health of the prisoners was satisfactory. A marked feature was 
the termination of the beri-beri epidemic at the Selangor prison, where the 
cases fell. from 891 to 45, reducing the daily average of sick’ in hospital at 
that prison from 35.50 to 8.74. Whether this is the result of structural 
alterations and other changes recommended by Dr. Hamilton Wright and 
the employment of large numbers of prisoners on extramural labour and 
whether it is permanent, time will prove whenever intramural labour is 
resumed. Sudden cessations of these outbreaks have occurred on previous 
occasions. 

The extramural employment referred to above is responsible for an 
increase of prison offences in the Selangor prison, but otherwise the dis- 
cipline maintained generally was satisfactory. 

Escapes numbered 25, being ten more than in the previous year, the 
chief increase was in Selangor, 13 against 6. Two were recaptured. 
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The staff, both European and native, are favourably reported upon by 
the Inspector, Colonel R. S. F. Walker, c.a.c., who, however, again draws 
attention to the serious need for an increased number of prison officers, a 
matter which will receive attention. 


An amended Prisons Enactment is being taken into consideration. 


41. Mr. Lawrence Jackson, k.c., Judicial Commissioner, proceeded on 
long leave in March and the work of his department was performed by 
Mr. Hyndman-Jones, in addition to his duties as one of the Puisne Judges 
of the Straits Settlements, apparently without any very great strain being 
placed upon His Honour. 


The principal work of the year consisted in trying persons charged 
with murder, of whom thirty-two were placed on trial, eight being found not 
guilty, and seven being sentenced to death. Of murder cases tried by the 
Senior Magistrates four were referred to the Judicial Commissioner, who, on 
revision, quashed the sentence of death in two instances. 


There were ten criminal and twelve civil appeals to the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Court, and twenty-two references for fixing compensation for 
land resumed by Government for public purposes. 


Correspondence is proceeding in reference to the establishment of a Court 
of Appeal and the reorganisation of judicial and magisterial appointments. 


42. Considerable progress was made with legislation during the year. 
Among the principal Enactments passed I may enumerate those relating to 
Opium, Prevention of Crimes, Cruelty to Animals, Steam Boilers, Police 
Force, Military Discipline, Specific Relief, Land, Automobiles, Railways, 
Quarantine and Prevention of Disease, Legal Tender, Coin Import and 
Export. 


Amendments to the Animals and Birds Protection Enactment have 
been prepared on the suggestion of the Secretary of State and Sir Frank 
Swettenham and the amended draft has been submitted to the Secretary of 
State prior to passing. The feeling among a large number of those inter- 
ested in the subject is that no steps in the direction of adopting what are 
known as “game laws” in England should be taken in this country. 


43. Mr. R. J. Wilkinson, author of the most recent standard Malay- 
English Dictionary, was transferred from the Government Service of the 
Straits Settlements and took up his appointment as Inspector of Schools for 
these States, in succession to the late Mr. James Driver, towards the end of 
the year. The Federal Government is fortunate in having secured for this 
important post an officer so thoroughly acquainted with and interested in 
the language, literature, customs and ideology of the Malays and one who 
has made the theory of education a special study. 


I prophesy that a new era is opening for the Malay race in the Penin- 
sula, and that, provided Government generously supports and wisely 
encourages Mr. Wilkinson’s efforts, we shall in due time train up a genera- 
tion of young Malays equipped for and capable of fairly holding their own 
in the competition with the Europeans, Chinese and Indians who now 
virtually monopolise the commercial, industrial and administrative activities 
of this country. 
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I am confident that the Government can assist in bringing about that 
result and, if it can, it is obviously the bounden duty of a rich Government, 
controlled by a protecting European Power, to see to it that the proper 
measures are taken 


Malay vernacular education is progressing satisfactorily as regards boys. 


The efforts to reach the girls have as yet met with no permanent success 
except in Perak. Vernacular education in Chinese and Tamil is in its 
infancy. 

Some, very little, attention is being given to industrial training—arts 
and industries—but a practical commencement in this direction is being made 
at Kuala Kangsar with the personal encouragement of Sultan Idris. 


Secondary, technical and commercial instruction may be said to be 
non-existent. The lack of facilities for commercial training is a blot on our 
educational system, but I am glad to be able to report that the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission is inaugurating commercial and _ technical 
(telegraphy) classes at their excellent school in Ipoh, with assistance from 
the Government of Perak. There is absolutely no reason why a sound 
practical commercial education should not be provided by the Victoria 
Institution in Selangor and the Taiping Central School in Perak and at 
other centres in the States. 


That the need exists is shown by the following extract from Mr. 
Wilkinson’s annual report; why it has not been met I am unable to 
explain:— 

“The examination of clerks for promotion to the Senior Grade of the Clerical Service 
represents an important department of the work of the Education Ofhce. In fact, this test 
should ultimately become the real test of the efficiency of our educativual system, in that it is 
a practical test of the use made of instruction received at school. However, owing 
to the fact that our school system is of recent growth, most of the candidates represent 
schools of other countries and especially those of the Jaffna districts in Ceylon. In justice to 
the Ceylon Education Department, it should be added that the candidates (with few 
exceptions) have rarely passed the highest standards at Jaffna. Still, when every allowance 
has been made, the examination of clerks remains the most depressing feature of my depart- 
mental work. It may safely be said that not one in thirty of the candidates who present 
themselves shows that he has acquired any taste for reading or any educative interest in lite. 
Taking the last ‘General Knowledge’ paper corrected by me as a typical example, I find in 
it statements such as: ‘President Loubet was one of the armys (sic) in the Boer War.’ 
“paper is made of sago,’ ‘glass is made of rice,’ ‘six of one and half a dozen of the other~- 
means twelve.’ Five per cent. of the marks obtainable on this paper represent in the case of 
this clerk a local seventh standard certificate with extra subjects, some seven or eight years’ 
study of English, and several years’ work as a clerk in Government service.” 


I will briefly enumerate some points which are now being dealt with 
in the hope of affording improved opportunities of education to the mixed 
population of these States :— 

(a) Extending to other towns in Selangor and the other States 
the principle of an “Education rate,” which I originat-d 
some ten years ago in connection with the Victoria Institu- 
tion. 

(0) Establishing a central residential school for Malays, with 
English masters. This proposal has the warm support of 
the Sultans of Perak and Pahang and of the British 
Residents. If carried into effect it would go along way 
towards solving the question of encouraging the entry of 
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Malays into the public service, to which I referred at some 
length in my report for the year 1902, and of enabling them 
to take their proper place in the development of the 
industrial, commercial and agricultural interests of their 
country. 


(e) Improving the courses in Government and Government- 
aided schools, especially in regard to commercial and 
technical training and the efficient teaching of the English 


language. 


(7) Discouraging admission to Government schools of foreign 
badly-educated lads who come over here at an advanced 
school age solely in order to obtain the school certificate 


and gain entry to the Government clerical service and 


minor appointments. 

(¢) Encouraging the educational work of missionary and other 
charitable organisations. 

(f) Interesting the general public in education by appointments 
on boards of management. 


(”) Extending the use of Romanised Malay, publishing Malay 
classical literature in Romanised form and deciding upon 
the adoption of the best system of using Roman letters for 
reproducing Malay sounds. As Mr. Wilkinson has re- 
marked in his excellent report, the Malay language is the 
colloquial of practically the whole permanent population of 
the Straits Settlements and Federated States. The Arabic 
character in which it is written is only familiar to the 
Malays themselves, while the Roman character is taught in 
all schools, Malay and English alike. The encouragement 
of the use of Romanised Malay will in no way interfere 
with the insttuction in the Arabic character which is open 
to all Malay boys at the Government schools and is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable them to read the Koran. The 
Government has commenced the publication of a Gazette or 
newspaper in Romanised Malay, but it is not intended that 
it should take the place of the Perak Arabic Malay Gazette, 
the publication of which is continued. 


(h) Establishing central English school libraries, with the object 


of encouraging reading among the boys and of supplying 


educational literature to teachers. 


The Inspector is able to say that during the year under review there 
were distinct increases in attendance in English and in vernacular instruc- 
tion and he closes his first annual report with these words :— 


“In conclusion I have to express my indebtedness to the Inspectors of Schools of the 
different States for their assistance. I wish especially to record my recognition of the advanced 
position taken by Perak in the matter of vernacular education-——a work permanently 
identified with the name of Mr. Collinge. I was also much struck by the practical manner 
in which education was being pushed on in the Negri Sembilan; this is due, I helieve, to the 
interest taken by Mr. Eyerton in the question. Finally, I have to record that I have rarely 
come across such tributes of universal respect and esteem as those paid to the memory of my 
predecessor, the late Mr. James Driver.” : 
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In connection with the subject of the employment of Malays as 
Government Officers, I record without comment the following figures showing 
the Civil Service Staff of the Federated Malay States and of Ceylon :— 


Area of Ceylon ... ee ae a si 25,331 sq. miles 
Population, Census, 1901 oa seas w. 3,576,990 
Revenue, 1901 ... nee in Ree ve £1,762,473 
Expenditure, 1901 xe ; .. £1,947,782 
Civil List sero eN 1903, including 10 

Cadets a a oN aks 81 


Area of the Federated Malay States, Perak, 
6,550; Selangor, 3,200; Negri Sembilan, 
2,600; Pahang, 14,000 (Pahang is still un- 


developed and has a comparatively small list) 26,350 sy. miles 
Population, Census, 1901 ae st ae 678,595 
Revenue, 1902 .. ed sett ne w £1,712,545 
Expenditure, 1902 ioe .. £1,332,187 
Civil List aa sala 1904, inclining 2 

Cadets pe ee a 159 


The chief source of revenue in the States is the export duty on tin, 
which is easily collected and yielded £703,231 in 1902. The rents of 
“farms,” which are paid in by the farmers, also contribute a large proportion 
of the receipts. 

+4. During the year the Government Service suffered severely by 
resignation, deaths and promotions to other services. 

Sir Frank Swettenham, K.c.¥.c., after a brilliant public career extending 
over thirty-three years in the Colony and the Federated Malay States, 
culminating in his appointment as Governor of the Straits Settlements and 
High Commissioner for the Federated Malay States, left on retirement in 
October. . 

I have had the pleasure of serving ‘under Sir Frank Swettenham since 
the year 1889, and though it would be unbecoming in me to dilate on the 
administration of my late Chief, I may be permitted to quote the words of 
the Secretary of State who alludes to the services rendered by Sir Frank to 
the Empire and his long and honourable career, and records that “Sir 
Frank Swettenham’s unrivalled acquaintance with the affairs of the Malay 
Peninsula and his intimate knowledge of the character of the native people 
now under the protection of Great Britain qualified him in a unique degree 
for the high position to which His Majesty was pleased to appoint him, and 
his retirement will be a very serious loss to the Colony and to the States 
with which he has so long been connected.” 

Death removed from their posts three valued officers in Mr. James 
Driver, Federal Inspector of Schools; Mr. F. Duberly, Commissioner of Lands 
and Mines; and Mr. D. H. Wise, who succeeded Mr. Duberly and would have 
been appointed British Resident, Negri Sembilan, had he survived. 

To the loss of the two first-mentioned officers I referred in my former 
report. 

Mr. Wise lost his life by a most lamentable gun accident while on leave 
in England. He was a fine example of a devoted and capable Government 
Otticer and honourable Englishman. : 
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The promotions of Mr. J. P. Rodger, c.v.G., British Resident, Perak, 
to be Governor of the Gold Coast; of Mr. Walter Egerton, c.m.u., British 
Resident, Negri Sembilan, to be High Commissioner, Southern Nigeria; and 
of Mr. Hugh Clifford, ¢.m.c., to be Colonial Secretary, Trinidad (seconded), 
while flattering to the Service, have left gaps which it is not easy to fill. 

Mr. H. W. Thomson was seconded for service in Kelantan as Assistant 
Adviser to the Raja. : 

An appointment of Federal Secretary was substituted for that of Secre- 
tary to the Resident-General and was conferred upon Mr. A. R. Venning, 
Secretary to the Resident, Perak. 

Mr. O. Marks, who had zealously performed the onerous duties of 
Acting Secretary to the Resident-General for a long period, was transferred 
to the post of Secretary to the High Commissioner. 

Mr. R. G. Watson was appointed Commissioner of Lands and Mines in 
succession to Mr. Wise and Mr. R. J. Wilkinson Federal Inspector of Schools 
in succession to the late Mr. James Driver. 4 

The new post of Warden of Mines was conferred upon Mr. F. J. B. 
Dykes and that of Director of Posts and Telegraphs upon Mr. R. A. Law, 
who unfortunately was compelled to vacate it after a few months’ incumbency 
owing to ill health. The vacancy has not yet been filled. 

Dr. Hamilton Wright retired after completing his period of tenure of 
the post of Director of the Institute for Medical Research and was succeeded 
by Dr. C. W. Daniels. 

Mr. J. B. Scrivenor was selected by the Secretary of State to be the 
first occupant of the post of Geologist for the States. 

The following honours were granted to Malay States Officers during 
the year— ‘ : 
Mr. T. H. Kershaw, Companion of the Order of Sc. Michael and 

St. George. 
Mr. F. St. George Caulfeild, Imperial Service Order. 
Mr. C. R. Hanson, Imperial Service Order. 
Mr. L. Wray, Imperial Service Order, and 
The Sri Adika Raja, Imperial Service Order. 


45. During the year Dr. Hamilton Wright, w.p. (McGill), the first 
Director and organiser of the Institute for Medical Research, Kuala Lumpur, 
completed his term of office and was succeeded by Dr. C. W. Daniels, x8. 
(Cantab.), w.n.c.s., who was transferred from the post of Superintendent at 
the London School of Tropical Medicine, for a period of three years, under 
the arrangement in force between the Government and that body. 

The buildings and extensions of the Institute are now practically com- 
pleted. Dr. Daniels reports that the equipment is in most respects equal to 
that of any laboratory that is not supplied with gas or electricity, and that 
in many respects it is superior to that of most research laboratories. The 
lack of electricity will be remedied shortly. 

A portion of the grounds are under cultivation and an insectorium has 
been erected, so that there exists not only provision for the study of human 
diseases but also facilities for the study of the diseases of animals and of the 
more important plants. 
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The principal lines of research during the past year are indicated in the 
following extract from Dr. Daniels’ annual report :— 

“11. During the year an exhaustive enquiry into the mosquitoes of the country and their 
life history has been commenced and is still in progress and will prove of great value. Dr. 
Leicester is mainly responsible for this work. Dr. Milne was engaged on the study of the 
bacteriology of the various forms of dysentery. A considerable amount of information has 
been gained as to the animal parasites affecting man and the lower animals, both protozal 
parasites and those belonging to higher orders. A more detailed knowledge of the morbid 
anatomy and pathology of the prevailing human diseases has heen obtained. 


“12. In the absence of a Government Bacterivlogist, a considerable amount of public 
health work necessarily falls to the share of the Institute, and entailed certain investigations 
into the outbreak of cholera at Rawang and plague at Kuala Kubu and Kuala Lumpur, as 
well as work in connection with various water supplies and other sanitary conditions. 


“13. In connection with the veterinary department observations have been made on surra, 
redwater fever, rinderpest, a disease simulating slanders independently described from Manila, 
and various intestinal and other parasites. 


“The proof of the existence of hydrophobia in an atypical form, well described by Dr. 
Braddon in his report on “ Rabies of Indefinite Character Among Dogs” (M.D. 22 02), 
devolved on the Institute. ‘The subsequent occurrence of two cases described by Mr. Ford as 
typical confirmed the diagnosis. Public measures were speedily taken for its suppression. 


“14. Information as regards diseases of other animals and plants has been accumulated 
which will be of assistance for future investigations and at the disposal of visiting investigators.” 


No “Studies” were issued, but Dr. Hamilton Wright is engaged in 
completing his study of beri-beri, the first part of which was issued in 
May, 1902. 

The students from Europe who availed themselves of the facilities 
offered by the Institute were :— 


Dr. H. E. Durham, Christmas Island, Beri-Beri Commission ; Dr. J. 
Catto; Dr. G. L. Tuck (Chinese), Travelling Scholar, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge; Dr. G. A. Finlayson, Government Bacteriologist, Straits Settle- 
ments; and Dr. C. Beyer. Local Medical Officers and the Conservator of 
Forests make use of the Laboratory. 


It may be remarked that the amount of use to be made of the Institute 
by men in the Medical Services in the East will depend to a great extent on 
the facilities allowed them by their Governments for visiting Kuala Lumpur. 


The Director is of opinion that no extended use is likely to be made of 
the Institute by foreign students, since the only disease in which this 
country excels is beri-beri, while other tropical diseases can be studied in 
laboratories nearer England. 


46. Investigations conducted by Dr. Daniels and a report by the 
Principal and Dean of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, on 
information submitted by Dr. Braddon prove that rinderpest does occur in the 
Malay Peninsula—a fact which had recently been disputed in some quarters. 


Outbreaks have recently occurred amongst kine in Perak and m 
Selangor and the value of the anti-rinderpest serum obtained from the 
Government of India has been proved as a preventive in the case. of animals 
which have been in contact with infected beasts if inoculated before the 
incubative stage, and as moderating the intensity of the disease and its 
consequent mortality, even in animals inoculated in that stage. In the care 
of animals actually attacked, or which developed the disease within 24 hours 
after inoculation with the serum, the normal mortality was not affected. 
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The results so far are promising, and, combined with isolation and measures 
for early information of cases, the use of this serum should put an end to 
epidemics on a large scale. ; 

The effect, however, on the Malay buffaloes, which will require a very 
much larger dose, has yet to be determined. 

47. Reports by Dr. Travers and Dr. Watson, showing the excellent 
results of well-considered and economically-carried-out drainage works in 
combating malaria at Klang and Port Swettenham, have been published. 

Too great stress cannot be laid upon the importance of systematic 
drainage in populated areas, especially in coast districts, in the interest 
not only of the health of the people, but of the enterprises of the planters 
also, for whom adequate outlets for drainage of back blocks are an absolute 
necessity, and in regard to the latter point it would be equitable to call upon 
those benefited to contribute towards the cost of the operations. 


48. Dr. Danicls has furnished a sound Memorandum on the subject of 
Education in and Investigation of Tropical Diseases, for which he has 
received the thanks of the Secretary of State. 


+9. During the year the Principal Civil Medical Officer of the Straits 


ADMINISTRA- Settlements paid a short visit to the three Western States. 


TION. 


LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS, 


Mr. McDowell reported in high terms of praise of the administration of 
the Medical Department in Perak and favourably of that. in Selangor. 

He recommended certain increases of staff and as regards the question 
of federating the Medical Departments he wrote :— 

« T would strongly reeommend that a Principal Medical Officer be appointed to administer 
the Medical Department of the different States. Until this officer is appointed it will be 
impossible to have uniformity. The appointment will be an economy to the Government by 
doing away with the necessity of the State Surgeons leaving their stations except in very 
exceptional cases, and so being available for other duties, and considerably increase the 
efficiency of the present staff.” 

To this subject I have referred in previous annual reports and the 
Residents in conference have on two occasions recorded their views as 
strongly in favour of the proposed appointment. 

It is a proposal which I support, but it is one which is not absolutely 
essential nor a matter of extreme urgency. 

The question of absolutely debarring Government Medical Officers from 
private practice and raising the scale of their salaries has been again under 
consideration, but until private practitioners come to the States, which 
they do not appear anxious to do, it is not possible to give effect to this 
admirable proposal. 

An early opportunity should at least be taken of enforcing the suggested 
rule in the case of State Surgeons, that is the Head of the Medical Depart- 
ment in each State. That would be a step towards the desired end. 


50. The Lunatic Asylums in Perak and Selangor came under inspection 
by the expert Medical Superintendent of the Singapore Asylum, who 
condemned the Selangor institution in no doubtful terms. 


It is proposed to erect a central Asylum for the Federated Malay States 
in the vicinity of, but at some considerable distance from, one of the larger 
towns, with three to five hundred acres of land fenced in as garden or farm. 
It is thought that such an Asylum might be made practically self-supporting 
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and possibly a source of supply of milk, poultry, eggs and vegetables to 
other hospitals, while admitting of the proper supervision of the inmates 
and providing for their individual attention. 

The Colony of the Straits Settlements has declined a proposal for esta- 
blishing one central Asylum for the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States. 

51. The buildings and works in connection with the Malay Leper Settle- 
ment, at the island of Pangkor Laut, the first institution of its kind for 
Malays in these States, were completed during the year. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. H. Conway Belfield, Acting British Resident, Perak, [have 
seen a report by the District Surgeon, Lower Perak, from which it appears 
that the first batch of Malay lepers was accommodated at the settlement 
during January of the current year, numbering fifteen adults and four 
children. 

Dr. Clarke is able to report that he has been informed by some of the 
patients that they feel better off on the island than they did in their old 
homes, and that he “can confidently say the asylum will eet. agreat want, 
that the lepers are happier than they were in their own homes, fae that the 
stigma attaching to some leper asy lums should not be felt by this.” 

Malaria had threatened to be serious but the surgeon has taken steps 
which have improved the conditions and he anticipates that the island will 
be made perfectly healthy and fever free. 

The patients will employ themselves in gardening, fishing, poultry 
rearing and other similar industries. 

52. There were some outbreaks of sinall-pox, and a few cases of plague 
introduced through the Colony, resulting in fifteen deaths in Selangor. 

Tha diseases which give the highest death-rate in the hospitals continue 
to be dysentery and diarrhcea, then pulmonary diseases, beri-beri and 
malarial fever —in that order. 


53. His Highness Sultan Ala-id-din Suleiman Shah of Selangor, who 
succeeded his grandfather in 1898, was formally installed in November of 
the past vear, at his new palace, Klang. 

54. The second session of the Federal Couference was held at Kuala 
Lumpur in July, six years after the first meeting, which took place at Kuala 
Kangsar. It was attended by the High Commissioner, the Resident-General, 
all the Sultans and a large majority Bt the members of the Councils of each 
State. The Conference, which sat during four days, was opened and 
closed by the High Commissioner, Sir Frank Swettenham, k.c.M.c., in whose 
absence the Resident- General, Mr. W. H. Treacher, ¢..G., acted as President. 

The subjects dealt with were:—Malay as the official language, the 
employment of Malays in Government Service, residences and courts for 
penghulus, the use of intoxicating liquors by Malays, compulsory planting 
of coconuts by Malays, the cultivation of rice, the establishment of Chinese 
and other agricultural colonies and settlements, railway extension through 
Johore to Singapore, and kathis and their jurisdiction. All these subjects 
were discussed fully and with interest, Sultan Idris, G.cowc., of Perak, 
rendering able assistance in the conduct of the deliberations. 

The Sultans and the members of their Councils were accommodated in 
four separate villages built for the occasion in the Public Gardens, each 
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village flying the flag of the State to which it was assigned. The meetings 
were held in a large and handsome hall, specially erected for the purpose 
and lighted by electricity, in the neighbourhood of Sydney Lake. 


The arrangements for the accommodation and entertainment of the 
members of the Conference and the large number of their followers were 
admirably carried out by a Committee composed of Messrs. Severn, Eyre 
Kenny, Dykes, Hubback, Cochrane, Jelf, J. P. Swettenham and Kennedy. 
Mr. W. J. Coates acted as Honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Resident-General. 


The High Commissioner was pleased to state that the Conference was 
in every respect a pronounced success. 


55. A Conference of Residents, presided over by the Resident-General, 
lasting during eight days, sitting from 10 a.m. to 4. p.m. or later each day, 
was held at Taiping, and dealt with such important subjects as an amended 
Mining Enactment and rules and instructions to Mines officers, an amended 
Mineral Oreg Enactment, amendments to the Land Enactment to provide 
for alienation by lease, land rules and instructions, legislation in regard to 
coconut cultivation, an amended Animals and Birds Protection Enactment, 
amendments to the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Law, the appointment 
of Deputy Public Prosecutors, and the importation of opium by railway. 


These periodical Conferences are of great utility, allowing for full 
discussion of important matters and the free exchange of views by the 
Residents, in the presence of the Resident-General, the attendance of 
officers with special knowledge of any particular subject set down for 
discussion being arranged for. They form a sort of Consultative Council 
to the Resident-General and their usefulness would be enhanced by the 
presence of representative non-officials likely to be well informed in regard 
to any of the subjects included in the agenda of each meeting. 


56. In matters relating to the currency, the States are following the 
lead of the Straits Settlements. Enactments have been passed and orders 
have been issued with the effect of constituting the Straits Settlements 
silver dollar of 1903 (millesimal fineness 900, standard weight 26.957 
grammes, least current weight 26.633 grammes) the standard coin of the 
States, with the British dollar of 1895 and the Mexican dollar as equal to 
the standard coin for the present; the Straits Settlements currency notes 
and subsidiary silver and copper, or mixed metal coins, are recognised as 
legal tender within the usual limits; the importation is prohibited of the 
British dollar, 1895, the Mexican dollar, the Japanese yen, and all copper 
and bronze coins issued by the Governments of British North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Brunei; but as regards the British and the Mexican dollar the 
prohibition does not apply in regard to the Straits Settlements or Johore ; 
the exportation of the Straits Settlements dollar, 1903, is prohibited except 
in respect of the Straits Settlements and Johore, and the circulation in the 
Federated Malay States of the copper and bronze coins issued by the 
Governments of British North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei is not permitted. 


The coinage and distribution of the new Straits Settlements dollar is 
proceeding as quickly as circumstancés permit, and when a sufficient supply 
has been provided the British dollar 1895 and the Mexican dollar will be 
deimonetised and cease to be equal to the standard coin; it will then be 
possible to maintain a fixed sterling rate for the standard coin. 
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In the interests of these States, where the balance of trade is so decid- 
edly in favour of exports, the main article of export being tin for the 
European and American markets, the price of which in those markets is 
not influenced by the rate of exchange, and where the obligations in gold 
are small, it is to be hoped that the permanent exchange value of the dollar 
will not exceed two shillings. 


57. A proposal for establishing permanent Chinese Agricultural 
Colonies, through the agency of Missionary Societies established both in 
China and in Malaya, was formulated by the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
Mr. G. T. Hare, c.u.c., and effect has been given thereto in Perak, where 
some three hundred Chinese with their families have been introduced from 
the north of the Hokkien Province and settled in the Sitiawan district 
under the auspices of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission. 

The prospects of the settlement are reported to be favourable, though 
the locality does not appear to have been judiciously selected, and as the 
colonists only arrived, after an unfortunate detention in quarantine at 
Sirgapore, in the month of September, 1903, it is too early to form an 
opinion as to the eventual success of the experiment. 

The Government advances money, without interest, on security, sets 
aside a suitable concession area, remits quit-rent for five years, undertakes 
to construct the necessary main roads, and engages not to permit opium or 
spirit shops to be opened within a three-mile radius of the concession. 


58. In recent reports I have referred to the establishment of a motor 
car service from the railway at Kuala Kubu, Selangor, into Pahang. This 
has at last been successfully achieved, the Governments of Selangor and 
Pahang having subsidised a daily service by a local company under the able 
management of a French gentlemen—M. Kester. 

The distance between Kuala Kubu and Kuala Lipis is 89 miles, the 
road rising up to an elevation of 2,700 feet before descending into Pahang. 
Mr. D. G. Campbell, Acting Resident, Selangor, reports that during the 
past seven months the service “has proved an unqualified success, reducing 
what used to be a long and tedious journey into little more than a short 
pleasure trip.” 


59. In view of the large and increasing demand for Government 
quarters a decision has been arrived at to charge a fair rent to all officers 
whose first appointment in the service dates from the Ist January, 1904, 
exceptions being made in the case of the Resident-General and Residents 
and of officers who are required to occupy specified Government quarters 
for the proper performance of their special duties. With these exceptions, 
no officer is compelled to occupy Government Quarters. 

This rule was applied in respect of all subordinate officers from the 1st 
January, 190+. 


W. H. TREACHER, 
Kuaua Lumpor, 14th April, 1904, Resident-General, F.M.S. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


ACTUAL REVENUE, 1903, INCLUDING FEDERAL REVENUE UNDER 


THE DIFFERENT HEADINGS. 


Land nes 

Land Sales 

Forests 

Rents, exclusive of Land 

Licenses ... oe es 

Customs ... E on 

Port and Harbour ‘Dues 5 8 
Fines, Fees and Forfeitures of Court ... 
Fees of Office 

Reimbursements ... 

Interest S > 

Posts, Mleietapilis and Stains, 
Railways ... 

Miscellaneous 

Municipal 


$ 721,304.00 
194,107.65 
514,657.18 

3,955.08 
3,653,050.66 
11,980,185.08 
24,195.30 
268,625.35 
60,785.33 
292,053.99 
437,851.17 
278,715.11 
3,620,675.85 
24,514.64 
597,890.92 


Total ... $22,672,567.26 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


ACTUAL EXPENDITURE, 1903, INCLUDING FEDERAL EXPENDITURE 
UNDER THE DIFFERENT HEADINGS. 


Personal Emoluments 
Other Charges oes 
Salaries and Allowances to Native Chiefs 
Pensions and Rertired Allowances 
Transport 
Interest 
Miscellaneous Services 
Land Resumed for Public Baipoee ete 
Works and Buildings—Annually Recurrent ... 
oy Special 
Roads, Streets and Bridges—Annuully Rasirrent 
7 Special ... 
Revotes: Works and Roads 
Municipal 
Railways ... p 
Special Bapenditare 
Expenditure under the Gasonat "pres ‘TWaasiment 
is te Volunteer Enactment ... 


3 3,630,644.05 
2,437,187.76 
494,765.79 
202,583.03 
5,749.02 
94,462.58 
267,777.93 
42,532.27 
274,730.21 
1,191,372.96 
1,219,325.74 
541,358.73 
536,027.37 
276,912.72 
4,601,135.42 
394,977.61 
3,346.39 
4,982.45 


Total... 316,219,872.03 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER’S DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


1. The Judicial Commissioner proceeded on leave on the 25th of March and Mr. Justive 
Hyndman-Jones acted for him during the rest of the year. 


2. The principal work of the year consisted in trying persons charged with murder. 


3. Altogether 32 persons were tried for murder—fourteen at Kuala Lumpur, eleven at 
Taiping, two at Batu Gajah, one at Teluk Anson, one at Seremban, and three at Raub. 


Eight of these were found not guilty, seven were convicted and sentenced to death. 
One of them was found to be insane and directed to be kept in custody pending the orders of 
the Resident. One, a notorious character at Batu Gajah, though found not guilty, after 
reference to the Protector of Chinese I ordered that he should be detained, pending my report 
to the Resident recommending his banishment. The others I sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. 


4. Of those tried by the Senior Magistrates four sentenced to death were reported to the 
Acting Judicial Commissioner. ‘Two of these were upon his revision quashed. 
CRIMINAL APPEALS, 
5. There were ten appeals from convictions—three in Perak, five in Selangor, and two in 
Pahang. Two of these were reversed and in one the sentence was varied. 
CIVIL APPALS. 
6. There were twelve civil appeals from the Senior Magistrates’ Courts —five in Perak 
and seven in Selangor. Two of these were reversed.- 
LAND ARBITRATION, 


There were twenty-two references for fixing compensation to be paid for land resumed by 
Government —eighteen in Perak and four in Selangor. 


8. Mr. Justice Hyndman-Jones also sat as a member of the triumvirate to enquire into 
the conduct of an officer in Perak. 


9. The immediate constitution of a Court of Appeal has been mooted by you and T have 
addressed you on this subject. With reference to it Mr. Justice Hyndman-Jones reported to 
you that the Judicial Commissioner must cease to act under section 49 sub-section (ii.). I 
agree with him, and so I believe you do; but, of course, the power to act under the section still 
remains with me to be exercised upon sufficient occasion, but to do so generally abrogates the 
present right of appeal and is injurious to the calmness and deliberation of revision. 


LAWRENCE JACKSON, «.c., 
Judicial Commissioner, F.M.S. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MALAY STATES GUIDES FOR 
1903.* 


I have the honour to forward my Report on the Regiment under my command for the 
year 1903. 
STRENGTH. 
RETURN A. 
2. On the last day of the year the Regiment was one Medical Attendant, one Armourer 
Apprentice, one Native Officer, one Sergeant and one Orderly under its strength. Three 
Buglers and twelve Privates over strength. 


The vacancy amongst the Native Officers was caused by instructions to keep the appoint- 
ment of a Subadar, who had been dismissed for disgraceful conduct in 1902, open. 


RECRUITS, 
RETURN B. 


83. Three hundred and fifty natives of the Punjab offered themselves for enlist- 
ment against 504 in 1902, 330 in 1901 and 356 in 1900. The falling off was due to the 
bubonie plague, which was severe in the Punjab during the first half of the year, and 
which seriously affects this Regiment, as many of the families of the men are dependent on 
them for support. The number, however, were well up to the average. Of these 2U6 were 
rejected by me, not coming up to the standard of qualification, 28 were medically rejected and 
17 had previously served in the Indian Army. 


DISCIPLINE, 


RETURN C. 


4. The discipline of the Regiment was excellent. There were 132 cases dealt with, 
against 166 in 1902, 160 in 1901, and 162 in 1900. The tendency to join in conspiracies and 
create party and caste feelings in the Regiment, which I had occasion to refer to in 1902, has 
disappeared. 


5. The following statistics contain points of interest :—- 
Nationality, Sikhs es as ag S03 eas 632 


a Pathans ... 7A sae iad ae 56 
* Punjabi Mahomedans_... ae at 55 
os Hindus... oD ae aes was 5 
Average height ... Zee aes ee am se 5/94" 
» age as a a abo ee co 27. 5} vears 
‘o service .., i 4.10; ,, 


Married, on the strength, Non-Commissioned Officers 31, Privates 37. 


ARTILLERY, 


6. The armament now consists of seven 7-pounder mountain guns of 200tb., provided 
with jungle transport. Three rocket troughs and two 15-pounder B. L. field guns. The usual 
annual gunnery course with the 7-pounder mountain guns was carried out at the Dindings 
with creditable results. The gunners maintain the high standard of efficiency they have 
acquired with this weapon, which is the only one that can be used in the jungles of the Native 
States, and which until recently the gunners have been called on to serve when mobilised at 
Singapore. 

7. For the first time the Gunner Company was sent to Singapore for a month’s training, 
in November, 1903. There they had to work with the 15-pounder B. L. field gun, two of 
which had been sent us during the year for practice purposes. This was the first time the 
company had worked them, or indeed seen them, and the result of the month’s training was 
sufficient to show that as satisfactory results may be expected from them with this arm as with 
the 7-pounder mountain gun. I desire, however, to impress upon the authorities the officering 
of this branch of my corps, from which the same efficiency as from the British Army is expected. 
While with the 50 gunners I have a subaltern, who is quarter-master also, and one native 
officer, the latter would have at least three British highly trained officers. The conditions since 


* Returns not printed. 
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my last report was written have undergone a considerable change, and has been the subject of 
special reports, which I trust may be read in conjunction with this. Recommendations have 
been made for augmenting the strength of this branch of the corps, both in officers and men, 
and if approved I am sanguine the result will be a remarkable success, for the work is very 
popular with the men. I am satisfied, even at present, with the work of the men under the 
new conditions with the 15-pounder B. L. field gun. 


8. I have not yet been successful in selecting a suitable site for a land range. The 
distance, 5,000 yards, is not as easy to obtain as one might expect. 


MUSKETRY. 
RETURN D. 


9. The Annual Musketry Return gives the following results. The course was the same 
as for the trained soldier, British Army—Table  B. 


Per cent. 
Number classified $38 a 614 ae fey “ 
Marksmen Bae 20% ms 153 se aes wee 24.5 
Ist class shots... ees ove 255 se one on 41.5 
2nd ff or ee faa 186 aoe eos Ss 30.2 
3rd 7 es ae me 20 ees “se aa 3.2 
10. The figure of merit of the companies was as follows :--- 
Part I. Part IT. 
Guns... ave sige we =-.217.8 oo ie “ea 77.0 
“A” Company ... ove «. 188.0 aes S Se 62.7 
“B” ” a5 ove w =—-198.9 os Bes a 71.7 


tT Sas ies ee gn, ROR? vee see Se 66. 
ape oS Wee ee Sete BSD Sac ace “cre 746: 
ORS, Ae Sea Dosey 198109 fa 2a? aha 66 
Depit te ere ae me ics. 2791 


11. Figure of merit of the Regiment :— 
2026 wee oe = 68.0 


12. The Depét Company consisted of only a few staff sergeants and men, 65 recruits 
were exercised ; one failed to qualify. 


I have just seen the results obtained at the School of Musketry, Hythe, for 1903. 
Average for Officers all Classes 202.1, Non-Commissioned Officers all Classes 210.8. 


13. Field firing was carried out at Taiping under most practical conditions. No targets 
were stationary. I attach the Umpire’s Report for Battalion and Company Field Firing. 


14, The Warren Shield, a trophy presented by General Sir Charles Warren, when Com- 
manding the Troops in the Straits Settlements, and open to teams of six from every Company 
and Ship in the Command, was again won by the Gunner Company of this Regiment, and of 
the first 10 places out of 21 in the competition the Malay Stutes Guides held seven including 
the first and tieing for fourth. 


15. The Rifle Range at Taiping is rapidly becoming verv perfect: 12 targets with 
frames of the latest pattern have been erected in the permanent butts. Appliances of all kinds 
have been provided for field firing; surprise targets of many patterns; a house with dummy 
man occasionally appearing at door or window; heads and shoulders on wires moving to flank 
and front; large wicker balls covered in khaki rolled down the hill; gun epaulements with 
vanishing heads and shoulders representing men loading, are some of the features of the 
practice, making the field firing as practical and difficult as possible. I am indebted to 
Captain Feilden, District Inspector of Musketry, Aldershot, for much valuable information 
in this respect. The utmost keenness is shown by officers and men in this important branch 
of their duties. Iam fortunate in having the services of the Second-in-Command, Major 
Vanrenen, to assist me, and whose special duties lie in supervising the musketry. The 
Instructors all show the most intelligent interest in their work, and I look forward to even 
better results this year. 


SIGNALLING, 


16. The Signallers, consisting of one Sergeant Instructor and 14 men have considerably 
improved under Captain Dempster. 


17. Fourteen men qualified during the annual course and are very fairly efficient and 
accurate. 


FIRE BRIGADE. 


18. The Fire Brigade. manned by men of this Regiment, for the protection of the town 
of Taiping, is in a highly efficient state, both as regards drill and equipment. It was called 
out once during the year and saved what in former days would have been a serious 
conflagration. 
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MEDICAL. 


RETURN E. 


19. I attach the Medical Officer’s report. It is an interesting document. He reports 
the health of the troops at head-quarters as good during the year; no outbreak of epidemic. 
Five hundred and ninety were admitted into the hospital against 624 in 1902, and 631 in 
1901. There were two deaths during the year, one from opium poisoning, one from remittent 
fever. Twenty-eight men were invalided’on medical grounds, details in the report. The 
prevailing diseases were fever, 157 cases, colic 64, ulcers, sprains, diarrhoza, bronchitis, dyspepsia, 
accounted for most of the others. But four were due to venereal diseases. 


1903. 1902. 
Daily average in hospital end « 10.00 ... 10.50 
Daily strength Regiment at Head- “quarters w. 410 os 860 
Number of deaths ... me . See an 2 a Nil 
Number of out-patients ... eee ee ++. 5,046 «+ 3,120 


20. The administration of the hospital, medical care of all ranks, and sanitary 
supervision of cantonment were very satisfactorily carried out by the Medical Officer in 
charge, Lieutenant Legge. 


KUALA LUMPUR. 
21. The health of the troops was good. 


1903. 1902. 
Daily average in hospital ... oH er Si 3.78... 4.28 
Daily strength in barracks one oe ». 81 « 179 
Deaths Ps ae oe oe Nil oH 1 
Number of out-patients = ee oes 1, 559 wv 1,458 


Fever was the prevailing disease. 


STORES. 


22. All stores, warlike and otherwise, and all equipment in a very eatisfactory state. 
Ammunition and ordnance stores were inspected during the year by the Ordnance Officer, 
Capt. Trimnell, and favourably reported on. 


SCHOOL. 
RETURN F. 
23. The daily average attendance was :— 
N.-C.0’s. Privates. 
2.36 nee 59.35 
Voluntary class ee ate ae 8% 3.14 


The half-yearly examinations were held. 


ARMOTRY. 
RETURN G. 


24, The attached return gives details of the mass of work that passes through the hands 
of the Armourer, Mr. Field. It is found necessary in this climate to strip every rifle at 
least four times during the year, to brown them once in every two years; the work is per- 
formed in a highly satisfactory manner. I also attach copy of a report from the Assistant 
Armourer, Mr. Neal, stationed at Kuala Lumpur. There the same care is taken with the 
work passing through the Armoury. 


CLOTHING DEPARTMENT, 


25. $49,128.88 was collected and $48,433 expended by this department, which makes 
uniform for the Guides, Police and Gaol Departments throughout the Federated Malay States 
with satisfactory results. 


FINANCE, 
RETURN H. 
26. The total expenditure in 1903 amouuted to $321,070.67— 
Personal Emoluments ... aod bh ace ae $192,921.61 
Other Charges ae Abe ae vid ae 127,861.32 
Pensions ... ate ane eet a at ant 287.74 


Total ... $321,070.67 
Including Supplementary Votes there was a saving uf 222,961.11 on the Estimates, of which 
$18,165.09 was under Personal Emoluments. 
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OFFICERS, 
27. Captain A. Mc.D. Graham, Wing Commander, Malay States Guides, proceeded on 
leave on 9th July, 1903. 


28. Captain H. W. D. Adam, Wing Officer, who was on leave during the whole of 1902, 
returned on 21st February, 1903. 


29. Lieutenant and Quarter-Master J. McKeon returned from leave on 29th October, 1903. 


30. Lieutenant J. P. Frend, 3rd Battalion South Lancashire Regiment, relinquished his 
appointinent of Wing Officer in the Regiment on 17th March, 1903. 


31. Captain William Edward Long, 4th Somersetshire Light Infantry, was appointed 
Wing Officer, with effect from 16th January, 1903. 


32. Captain Edward Ivo Medhwrst Barrett, 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers, was appointed 
Wing Officer, with effect from 20th June, 1903. 


33. - Lieutenant T. C. Hincks, Wing Officer and Adjutant, resigned his appointment 
on proceeding to the Gold Coast as Private Secretary and A.D.C. to the Governor of that 
Colony, with effect from 16th January, 1904. 


34. Captain Barrett was appointed Adjutant from 8th January, 1904. 


35. Captain A. McD. Graham, Wing Commander, Malay States Guides, was trans- 
ferred to the Police as an Assistant Commissioner and Adjutant, with effect from 8th 
February, 1904. 


GENERAL. 
36 The Regiment of Malay States Guides volunteered for service in Somaliland in June, 
1903, but services were not required. 
37. The whole of the Regiment is now armed with the magazine Lee-Enfield rifle. 


38. ‘Three Companies of the Regiment and the Gunners proceeded on mobilization duty 
to Singapore, with the Imperial Forces, and were encamped at Alexandra Road and Blakan 
Mati from August Ist to 3rd, 1903. 


39. The Government Printer’s account amounted to $1,357.30. 


RK. S. F. WALKER, Lr.-Cor., 
Tarpine, 22nd March, 1904. Commandant, Sf.S.G. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON THE’ PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, F.MS., 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 
EXPENDITURE. 


1. The expenditure during the year in each State was as follows, including Federal 
works :— 


Perak AS ee se re ae ree «. $1,680,362.57 
Selangor ... a aes see ise ie «.  1,528,963.11 
Negri Sembilan ... Re we as Ah ae 762,239.98 
Pahang... oa, ne te ot ak a 234,254.74 


Total ... $4,205,820.40 
This represents the actual payments made, and to it should be added a sum of $213,840 to 
cover the Crown Agents’ bills which were not received in time to be included in the year’s 
accounts, and a sum of $74,213.79 expended on behalf of the Sanitary Board, Kuala Lumpur, 
making the total expenditure $4,493,974.19. 


RELATIVE COST OF SUPERVISION. 


2. The cost of establishment was in Perak $118,143.84, Selangor $134,875.50, Negri 
Sembilan $48,626.65, and Pahang $29,291; or for Perak 7 per cent., Selangor 7.4 per cent., 
Negri Sembilan 6.39 per cent., and Pahang 12.74 per cent. of the total expenditure. 

The cost of the Federal establishment was $28,015.43, and the total cost of establishments 
$358,952.42, or 8.08 per cent. of the total expenditure. 


3. Although the cost of supervision in Pahang bears a much larger proportion to the 
expenditure than in other States, it has been found necessary to largely increase the engi- 
neering staff in view of the great area of the State, and the extensive nature of the proposed 
works ‘required for its developments. 


4. The retirement of Messrs. Caldicott, Bellamy and Norman during the year male 
room for the employment of officers better qualified to carry out the much larger problems 
now requiring attention, and the transfer of Mr. W. Eyre Kenny’s services from the Colony 
to the Federated Malay States has been of great advantage at this particular period. 


BUILDINGS, 

5. The new Goal at Seremban, on the separate system, was practically completed during 
the year; also an addition to the Public Offices at Kuala Lumpur for Federal officers, at 
a cost of $89,997.66, which provides excellent accommodation. Good progress was made on 
the Municipal Offices and Town Hall, Kuala Lumpur, and the construction of a new Museum 
commenced on a commanding site. The commencement of the New Public Offices, Seremban, 
was postponed in favour of more road work ; and, the site for the new Guides’ Cantonment at. 
Kuala Lumpur having been abandoned in favour of the alternative site at Taiping, it was not 
possible to do more than start drainage and road work in connection with this important 
undertaking. 

WATERWORKS. 

6. The supplementary water supply for Kuala Lumpur was completed at a cost of 
$89,140.45 on an estimate of $90,000, but this expenditure includes supervision of other work 
in connection with the Waterworks; and owing to the damaged condition in which the steel 
pipes were received and the failure of the Resident Engineer to adhere to the original desiyn 
for the head works, it will be necessary to improve and strengthen these works before we 
ean derive full advantage from them. The discharge from the pipes leading this supple- 
mentary supply into the impounding reservoir, was ascertained to be 418 gallons a minute, 
or 10 to 5 per cent. less than the calculated discharge: this is equal to 20 gallons per head per 
diem for a population of 30,000, and the supply will be increased by improving the pipe line 
and extending the head works. 


7. The Batu Gajah Waterworks were sufficiently advanced to admit of water from the 
Sungei Nyamo being supple to the town and cantonment; and good progress was made 


with the works for supplying the town of Kampar with excellent water from the hills to the 
north-east of it. 


8. Both the quality and quantity of the water supply for Klang and Port Swettenham 
leave much to be desired, and it will be necessary to provide a supplementary supply at an 
early date. 
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IRRIGATION. 


9. The Krian Irrigation Works made good progress during the year and would have 
been now well on towards completion had not the depletion of the labour supply, due to 
railway construction in Negri Sembilan, and the impossibility of obtaining immigrants from 
Southern India, hampered us most severely. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

10. The electric lighting scheme for Kuala Lumpur was delayed by the same causes, 
and also, to an even greater degree, by the frequent changes in the executive staff, the 
incompetence of the Resident Engineer for the hydraulic portion of the scheme, and the 
terrible losses in the labour force employed at the Ulu Gombak. 


CANALS, 


ll. The surveys, etc., for a canal between the Pahang and Kuantan rivers, which will 
render the Pahang river available for transport at all seasons of the year, were commenced 
after an investigation of the district by the Director of Public Works, and it is probable that 
this useful work can be executed at much the same rate per mile as a first elass metalled cart 
road with permanent bridges through the same country, and that the actual length of canal 
can be very considerably reduced by making use of the existing waterways in the Pahang 
Tua and Sungei Soi. 

KUANTAN HARBOUR. 


12. The present harbour at Kuantan is sheltered during the north-east monsoon, and 
there is deep water, and good accommodation in the sheltered inlet behind the bar, the 
entrance can be effected only at high tides, which occur once in the twenty-four hours. Unfor- 
tunately, during the north-east nionsoon, these tides occur at night, and lights to mark the 
shifting channel over the bar are therefore most desirable. The sheltering range of hills runs 
out into deep water and investigations are now in hand to ascertain the probable cost of con- 
necting the existing harbour with the deep water near the end of the range, by a deep water 
channel through the sheltered shallows lying between these points. 


ROADS. 


13. A trace for a first class road connecting the road systems of Negri Sembilan and 
Pahang was completed during the vear, and work commenced on the Negri Sembilan end of 
the road. It will have a length of some eighty-five miles and open up some of the richest 
mineral deposits in the Federated Malay States. The route followed is exceptionally easy, the 
crossings of the watersheds being very low. It was explored by the Director of Public Works 
and the late Mr. D. H. Wise during October, 1902. 


14. The completion of the Rembau-Tampin road was delayed by the failure of the 
contractors, Messrs. Smith and Foster, to keep the work going. Its value as a shorter route to 
Malacca will be minimised by the opening of the railway now under construction between 
Malacca and Seremban. 


15. A short length of road at Ayer Baning to connect the Jelebu roads with the road 
referred to in para. 13 was commenced ; and the ranges between Kuala Lumpur and Bentong 
examined by the Director of Public Works, with a view to the establishment of more direct 
communication between those towns. 


16. In Upper Perak excellent progress was made on the main trunk road from Lawin 
to Grit, and the country to the south of Lawin thoroughly explored with a view to reducing 
the length of the present road from Lenggong to Lawin. 


17. In Selangor, a road from Reko to Bangi was laid out on improved lines; it will 
probably form part of the future main trunk road on the western side of the Peninsula, and 
marks the commencement of a new era of road-muking in that State. 


18. There were in Perak at the close of 1903 open to traffic 509 miles of metalled cart 
road, 182 miles 50 chams of unmetalled cart road, 272 miles 75 chains of bridle road und 811 
miles 47 chains of other paths, a total of 1,226 miles 16 chains of roads of all classes; in 
Selangor there were 346 miles of metalled cart road, 54 miles of gravelled cart road, 543 miles 
of unmetalled cart road and 198} miles of bridle road, a total of 653 miles 20 chains of roads 
of all classes; in Neyri Sembilan there were 133 miles of metalled, 94} miles of gravelled cart 
road, 64} miles of unmetalled cart road and 151} miles of bridle road, a total of 443 miles 40 
ehains of roads of all classes; and in Pahang there were 91 miles of metalled cart road and 
603 miles of bridle and rough cart road, a total of 151 miles 40 chains of roads of all classes— 
the total length of cart road open for traffic in the F.M.S. being 1,479 miles 3 furlongs, that 
of other roads 995 miles, and the grand total 2,474 miles 3 furlongs of roads of all classes. 
There is still much to be done in road-making, especially in Pahang, and the greatest care 
should be taken in the selection of routes for further road extensions in all the States, as the 
value of the roads will depend to a great extent on the skill and judgment with which this 
is done. 


19. The cost of upkeeping our cart roads is a matter requiring serious attention. One of 
the most obvious means of effecting permanent reductions in these annually recurrent charges 
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18 the substitution of permanent bridges and culverts for the existing temporary timber struc- 
tures. This is being done gradually, the more important lines of communication being attended 
to in the first instance. In Perak fifteen pipe culverts, seventeen brick bridges or culverts of 
from three to twelve feet span, and twelve iron bridges having average spans of twenty-one | 
feet six inches were, with one exception, completed during the vear; in Selangor twenty-two 
bridges were built, the iron work for eight bridges purchased and necessary abutments built 
for one bridge; in Negri Sembilan a very large expenditure was incurred some years ago in 
replacing temporary bridges and culverts by permanent structures on the recommendation of 
Mr. E. W. Birch, then British Resident, the work should now be started afresh; in Pahang 
this work has received special attention, numbers of defective timber culverts and small bridges 
having been replaced by re-enforced concrete tubes. During the year arrangements were made 
for replacing twenty-five bridges and culverts on the main trunk road and a sum of $51,250 
has been provided for the continuance of the work in 1904. 


20. But there are other matters which make the cost of upkeep unduly expensive— 
namely, faulty alignment and bad grading of the road in the first instance, insufficient thickness 
of metal, and the use of inferior metal on roads carrying anything but the lightest traffic; the 
last being the most important of all, for whereas in Perak the annual cost of upkeep per mile 
rarely exceeds $800 and the maximum in Pahang where the expenditure has been kept as low 
as possible, was only $567.89 per mile in 1903, against $775.52 in 1902, the very valuable 
return submitted by the Acting State Engineer, Selangor, shows the cost of upkeep per mile 
per annum as over $1,000 in twenty instances (exclusive of town roads), in two of which, the 
Damansara road and the Serendah-Kuala Kubu road, the cost is shown as over $2,000 per 
mile per annum. 


21. Inferior metal makes excellent. bottoming if laid thick enough, and it is, as a rule, 
economical to use it for that purpose; but the surface of all roads carrying heavy traffic should 
be formed of the best suatal obtainable, even if at greatly oa ae | prices, if the annually 
recurrent charges are to be kept within reasonable bounds. Mr. McGlashan, the State Engineer 
for Selangor, being in England on leave, spent some time in examining and enquiring into 
the recent methods adopted with a view to obtaining a more durable surface on some of the 
principal country roads, intending to apply such as seemed suitable to the Selangor roads. 


F. Sr. G@. CAULFIELD, m.uc.z., 
18th March, 1904. Director, Public Works, F.M.S. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMBNT PRESS. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1903.* 


The following financial returns and statements are forwarded :— 


FEDERAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
A1. Assets and Liabilities ; 
A. Expenditure Detailed ; 
A. ” ” Railway ; 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS, 


B. Of Revenue Estimated and Actual, 1903 (in detail) ; 
C. Of Estimated and Actual Expenditure, 1903 ; 

D. Of Revenue, 1902 and 1903; 

E. Of Expenditure, 1902 and 1903 ; 


FEDERAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE APPORTIONED TO STATES, 
F. Actual Federal Revenue as apportioned to each State; 
G. Abstraet of Federal Expenditure as apportioned to each State ; 


FEDERAL AND STATE. 
H. Estimated and Actual Revenue according to Estimates ; 
K. S » Expenditure according to Estimates ; 
L. Revenue for 1903 with Federal Receipts apportioned to Heads of Revenue ; 
M. Expenditure for 1903 with Federal Charges apportioned to Heads of Expen- 
diture ; 
N. State Revenue, 1902 and 1903 (with Federal Receipts) ; 
P. State Expenditure, 1902 and 1903 (with Federal charges) ; 
R. Assets and Liabilities of the four States in detail. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


2. The transactions for the year 1903 of the Federation are thus shown. 


— \ Estimated. | Actual. * Excess. | Saving. 
Sea 8 Re ees 
Revenue ... ee ese 18,377,421 | 22,672,567 | 4,295,146 | 
Expenditure See 23 18,561,465 16,219,872 eee : 2,341,593 
Estimated Deficit ...| 184,044 | Daa 
Actual Surplus... |. o 6,452,695 | : 
The Revenue is thus divided : 
State. Estimated. * Actual. Excess. | Deficiency. 
8 $ j $ s 
Perak | 9,021,390 11,667,323 | 2,645,933 
Selangor ... ae et 7,167,373 8,457,622. 1,290,249 
Negri Sembilan ... esd 1,754,264 2,130,706 376,442 
Pahang 434,394 416,916 | ae 17,478 
Total ... 18,377,421 22,672,567 - - 4,312,624 17,478 
t oes 18,377.421 | 17,478 
Excess wu). 4,295,146 4,295,146 me 


* Statements H to T printed. 
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3. The following statement is a summary of Revenue and Expenditure and Personal 
Accounts of each State for the year under review :— 


Receipts | | 
State. Revenue. on Personal Balenes ae | Total. 
Accounts, | se 
| | 
s s s 8 
Perak 11,667,323 16,960,192 807,205 29,434,720 
Selangor ... ies 8,457,622 18,710,811 672 | 27,841,029 
Negri Sembilan ... 2,130,706 2,839,814 190, | 5,161,241 
Pahang 416,916 1,398,237 86,602 1,901,755 
Total 22,672,567 39,909,054 1,757,124 64,338,745 
St: E lit ey men: Balances on Total 
State. xpendit ie ae fotal. 
cate penditure. een 31-12-03. ‘otal 
$ By 8 8 
Perak 8,082,582 20,468,719 883,419 29,434,720 
Selangor ... sis: 5,849,070 21,621,792 370,167 27,841,029 
Negri Sembilan ... 508 1,647,211 3,385,668 128,362 | 5,161,241 
Pahang ... wee ise 641,009 1,188,150 72,596 1,901,755 
Total 16,219,872 46,664,329 1,454,544 64,338,745 


REVENUE OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1903. 


4. Statement F gives actual Federal Revenue apportioned to each State; Statement H 
Estimated and Actual Revenue of each State under every head (showing Federal Revenue 
under the State headings of Federal Receipts); and Statement L gives the Revenue of each 


State with 
collected : 


Federal Revenue shown under those heads of Revenue under which it was 


5. The following shows the total Revenue (of the four States), under each main head ; 


(the heading Federal Receipts is omitted). 


Federal Revenue is shown under its correct 


head : 
Head of Revenue. Estimated. Actual. | Excess. Deficiency. 
: ; ; 8 s . s 
Land 614,525 721,304 106,779 
Forests ea 286,000 | 514,657 228,657 
Rents, exclusive of Land 3,308 3,955 647 
Licenses 3,655,770 3,653,051 see 2,719 
Customs azn ose 9,120,175 | 11,980,185 2.860,010 
Port and Harbour Dues __... 16,955 | 24,195 7,240 
Posts, Telegraphs and Stamps . 222,110 | 278,715 | 56,605 
Fines, Forfeitures & Fees of Court... 151,387 268,625 
Fees of Office 29,430 60,785 
Reimbursements 283,561 292,054 
Interest as 324,312 437,852 
Railway Receipts 3,030,000 3,620,676 ¢ 
Miscellaneous Receipts 12,239 24,514 12,275 
Municipal... 536,784 597,891 61,107 
Land Sales ... 91,615 194,108 102,493 ¥ 
Total 18,378,171 | 22,672,567 4,297,115 2,719 
' 18,378,171 2,719 
Excess | 4,294,396 | 4,294,396 


6. It will be seen that the total of the estimate] figures does not agree with the total 
Receipts as shown under synopsis A (Estimates, 1903), but this is accounted for by an altera- 
tion to the Estimates Federal Revenue after they had left my hands. 
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7. The large excess under Customs is caused principally by duty on tin—which in 
every State exceeded the amount estimated as the following table shows :— 


DUTY ON TIN. 


State. | Estimated. 


| Actual. | Excess. 
| a= _| be 
| $ | s | s 
Perak 3,617,750 5,067,965 1,450,215 
Selangor 2,352,000 3,364,300 1,012,300 
Negri Sembilan aaa ty 721,000 987,211 | 266,211 
Pahang ed es doa ose 156,000 | 171,028 15,028 
Total... 6,846,750 | 9,590,504 2,748,754 


8. A statement of duty collected and tin and tin ore exported from the States for 1902 
and 1903 is given in appendix V. The duty collected in 1903 exceeded that of 1902 by 
$1,151,765. The output of tin and tin ore in 1903 amounting to pikuls 839,808 exceeded 
that of 1902 by pikuls 58,937. 


9. Value of tin ranged from $98.75 to $67 during the year. The average price and 
duty is thus shown— 


| 
Average value per pikul, Average duty per bhara. 
State. | = = eh a eH ae ee ee Se 
| 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 
| ee ——_ 
| $c. $ oc. 3 ¢. $c 
Perak... | 80 28 88 82 33 42 34 84 
Selangor ... ove | 79 36 83 55 B20 54 34 49 
Negri Sembilan ... .| 79 45 | 83 62 $2 78 34 64 
\ 


REVENUE OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1902 AND 1903. 


10. As compared with the former year the Revenue of 1903 shows an increase of 
$2,122,024, as shown in statement N. The following statement gives the Revenue of each 
State for the two years :— 


State. 1902. | 1903. | Increase. | — Decrease. 
nae eet ea - Pisa 
8 s | $ s 8 
Perak... ss | 10,820,774 11,667,323 | 1,846,549 
Selangor... | 7,978,736 | 8,457,622 | "478,886 
Negri Sembilan...) 1/882.722 2,130,706 297.984 
Pahang 2.00 ewe | 418,311 416,916 | ae 1,395 
Total...) 20,550,543 | 22,672,567. | 2,193,419 1395 
| 20,550,543 | 1,395 
eee e ese ae 
Net Increase... | 9,199,024 | 2,122,024 
| 


FEDERAL REVENUE, 1903. 


11. Actual Federal Revenue collected in 1903 is as follows, statement B:— 


Forests aes as ea bs as $e ve 8 514,657 
Rents, exclusive of Land... eae ies ask oes 485 
Reimbursements —... me ee aus or ae 64,664 
Railways... as oy aie se ie aes 3,587,847 
Interest = sis ila a8 ae we aie 20,374 
Miscellaneous Receipts... ea See as sis 105 


Total... $4,188,132 


Digitized by Go ogle 
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FEDERAL REVENUE, 1902 AND 1903. 


12. Actual Federal Revenue of 1903 as compared with 1902 shows an increase of 
$3,647,699 —as shown by statement D. 


EXPENDITURE OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1903. 


13. The total Expenditure for the year for the Federated Malay States amounts to 
$16,219,872—a saving of $2,341,593 on the estimated amount. The figures of each State 
being as follows :-— 


State. Estimated. Actual. Excess. Saving. 

7 ani 8 | s § 3 : 
Perak ae 8,739,269 | 8,082,582 ae 656,687 
Selangor ... ae ees 7,267,258 | 5,849,070 Ags 1,418,188 
Negri Sembilan ... a 1,813,132 1,647,221 ed 165,921 
Pahang... aes ae 741,805 | 641,009 Sale 100,797 

Total... 18,561,465 ; 16,219,872 ate 2,341,593 
16,219,872 | 
Net Saving... 2,341,593 | a8 mr 2,341,593 


14. Statement G shows actual Federal Expenditure apportioned to each State. State- 
ment K the estimated and actual Expenditure of each State according to State Estimates, and 
Statement M Expenditure of each State with Federal Charges apportioned to proper heads of 
Expenditure. 


15. The following is a summary of statement K :— 


Head of Expenditure. Estimated. | Actual. . Excess. Saving. 
1 
| 8 8 \ 8 \ s 

Personal Emolnments anh See | 2,506,494 2,391,936 d wie 174,558 
Other Charges. 1,861,687 | 1,776,767 ne | B4,920 
Salaries and Allowances to Native | { | 

Chiefs... 501,854 | 494,766 | ws 7,088 
Pensions and Retired Allowances... | 189.609 200,003 10,394 
Transport... ee toe a 10,350 5,749 | aes 4,601 
Interest ake ve oe aK 73,750 48,277: oo 25,473 
Federal Charges... 26 «| 8,366,153 7,211,878 ee 1,154,275 
Miscellaneous Services... ! 169,995 150,602 - Ga | 19,393 
Land Resumed for Public Purposes 26,500 42,532 © 16,032 | 
Works and Buildings—Annually i \ 

Recurrent... sy 288,745 264,375 | mn 24,370 
Works and Buildings- —Special «| 1,525,860 1,081,339 Fe | 444,521 


Roads, Streets and Bridges--An- ! 


nually Recurrent. | 1,277,487 | 1,218,326 es 
Roads, Streets and Bridges--Special 866,145 529,986 er 5, 15s 
Revotes: Works and Roads Oh 474,030 441,578 ae 32,452 
Municipal... 352,606 276,913 | Os 75,693 
Special Expenditure ie, as we 76,517 | 76,517 | 
Expenditure under the Coconut : 
Trees Enuctment... 2,920 3,346 | 426 
Expenditure under ‘the Volunteer | \ 
Enactment a a ons 7,280 4,982 Sie H 2,298 
Total... | 18,561,465 | 16,219,872 103,369 | 2,444,962 
16,219,872 He | oy 103,369 
Net Saving ...| 2,841,593 es ee 2,341,593 
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16. Federal Charges are thus detailed— 


Head. Estimated. | Actual, | Excess. Saving. 
a i ee s 

Personal Emoluments a «| 1,407,472 | 1,238,708 
Other Charges an eas w. | 713,780 | 660,420 
Pensions... ioe as ai 3,176 2,580 | ee 
Interest ‘sas aa mets 35,700 | 46,186 | 10,486 
Miscellaneous Services sae 173,840 117,176 = 
Works and Buildings—Annually | | 7 

Recurrent and Special Services.. | 108,935 120,389 | 11,454 
Roads, Streets & Bridges—Annual- | 

ly Recurrent and eye Services | 21,905 | 12,373 
Revotes ost 159,740 | 94,449 
Railways 


5,749,766 4,601,135 


Special Payments * 318461 318,461 


“| 
4 8374314 | 7,211,877 340,401 | 1,502,834 
_| 


17. A full detailed statement of Railway Expenditure is given in statement A. 


18. Special Expenditure cost $394,977.61 and is thus detailed— 


Perak As bes aes as iis sie ae $9,054.00 
Selangor... oe ie it as ais bea 43,944.23 
Negri Sembilan... se aes ave ae ses 9,498.29 
Pahan; ee ae es a Se 3 as 14,019.96 
Federal oer ae oe sis ast a ow. 318,461.13 

$394,977.61 


Appendix T gives full details of these payments under the four States, and the Fexjeral 
Payments in detail will be found in statement A. 


EXPENDITURE, 1902-1903, OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


19. As compared with 1902 the Expenditure of 1903 shows an increase of $253.U24. 
Statement P gives full particulars under every head of service of each State for the two years. ° 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION. 


20. In appendix S will be found a detailed statement of the percentage which the vost 
of Establishment and Allowances (including the Railway) bears to the Revenue of each S*: ate, 
The following is a summary ;— 


| Total cost of 
State. Revenue, 1903. Hetablishments Percentage. 
with Railway. 
3 $ 
Perak aos ny wis on ade 11,667,322 2,216,600 18.99 
Selangor ae ves ee xe ie 8,457,622 1,566,243 18.49 
Negri Sembilan... ae ae abe 2,130,707 449,635 21.10 
Pahang oe an sag ad bee 416,916 191,916 46.03 
| 22,672,567 | 4,424,304 1951 


Digitized by Go ogle 


21. Actual Federal Expenditure for 1903 amounts to $7,211,878, showing a saving of 
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FEDERAL EXPENDITURE, 1903. 


$1,162,437 on the sum estimated. as is shown in statement C. It is thus summarised :-— 


Head of Service. Estimated. Actual. Excess, | Saving. 
| 8 8 $ s 
Personal Emoluments . | 1,407,472 1,238,708 168,764 
Other Charges w.! 718,780 1 660,420 53,360 
Pensions... fal 3.176 a 596 
Interest dee 35.700 10,486 
Miscellaneous Services 173.840 wee 56,664 
Works and Buildings 108,935 120.389 11,454 
Roads, Streets and Bridyes 21,905 12,373 as 9,532 
Revotes 23 s 159,740 94,440 65,291 
Railways... aie 5,749,766 4,601,135 oes 1,148,631 
Special Expenditure 318.461 | 318.461 
= ach = : EA Sees apa sh, 
Total ...' 8,374,314 72ULBTT 340,401 1,502,838 
| 7,211,877 340,401 
Net Saving 1,162,437 1,162,437 
22. The principal payments under Special Expenditure are -- 
Sanatorium, Magnolia Bay ~ 8 5,000 
Sultan's visit to England vas 6,229 
Purchase of Renong House, Penang ... 300,000 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURE, 1902 AND 1903. 


23. The actual Expenditure of 1903 shows a decrease of $104,755 on that of 1902 
(statement E): but this statement includes the whole of the Expenditure of the Police and 
Railway Departments in 1902 for the sake of true comparison with 1903. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


24. Statement R yives in full the Assets and Liabilities of each State. 
the credit of the States on Ist January, 1904, stood at 816,313,516.87. 


The balance to. 


25. The Balances of each State as they stood on Ist January, 1903, and Ist January, 


1904, is thus shown— 


Ist January, 1903 


| 
1st January, 1904,] 


Debit Balance. 


$ c. 


State Credit Balance. | Debit Balance. |" Grodit Balance. 
g c. $s ¢. $ . | 
Perak... 3,828,356 13 7,413,096 31 


Selangor ... a 
Negri Sembilan ... 
Pahang oe 


9,554,805 65 
129,907 59 


3,652,247 73 


12,163,357 63 | 
613,403 11 | 


3,876,340 18 


13,513,069 3) 


3.652.247 73 


20,189,857 05 | 
3.876.340 18 | 


3,876,340 18 


26. The Cash 


Securities, Municipal Bonds, and Fixed Deposits—amount to $12,127 


7 
3,652,247 73 
9,860,821 64 | 

| 


16,313,516 87 


13. 


Balances amounted to $1,454,544.. Investments--Gold and Indian 


In December a 


stun of 81,000,000 in Mexican and British Dollars was shipped to Bombay to be reminted into 


the new Straits Dollars. 
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WIDOWS AND ORPHANS FUND. 


27. The amount standing to the credit of this Fund on 31st December stood at $123,120, 
ayainst $82,543 as shown on the 31st December, 1902. 


28. Lattach the following as appendices : -— 


N“KAadnu 


_ 


yok ew 


a! 


10. 


STATEMENTS AND RETURNS. 


Percentage of Cost of Establishments to the Revenue ; 
Special Expenditure of the four States detailed ; 
Statement of Tin and Tin Ore Exported and Duty collected for 1903 ; 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments (States) 1896-1903. 
oe ” rn detailed ; 


Municipal Assessment, 1903. 
Land and Mining Rents. 


COPIES OF LETTERS AND REPORTS. 


Financial Commissioner’s letter to British Resident, Perak ; 
Selangor ; 


” * ” ” rs 
” ” ” ” oy Negri Sembilan ; 
” 2 ” 3 a Pahang ; 


Perak Revenue Auditor’s Report and Return of Revenue Audits on 31st 
December, 1903 ; ' 

Selangor Revenue Auditor’s Report. and Return of Revenue Audits on 31st 
December, 1903 ; 


Negri Sembilan Revenue Auditor’s Report and Return of Revence Audits on 
31st December, 1903 ; 


Pahang Revenue Auditor's Report and Return of Revenue Audits on 3]st 
December, 1903; 


District Treasurer Seremban’s Report ; 
District Treasurer Telok Anson’s Report. 


H. VANE, 
Ay. Fineneial Commissioner, F.MS. 
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L. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


ABSTRACT OF REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1903, 


With the Federal Receipts included under the Heads of Revenue 
as shown in the State classification. 


Head of Revenue. Perak. Selangor. Negri Sembilan. Pahang. Total. 
i 


By ¢ 8 el 8 Ce 8 c. 8 « 
356.196 31 | 191,156 20 | 


Land 47,167 73 
Land Sales bee Se wd 71,605 14 85,951 13. 931 50 | 
Forests... aoe see 254,004 05 | 191,924 77 » 11,273 04 
Re ents, exclusive of Land af ssh 1,338 50 1,915 69 j 304 06 : 
hicenses ... Sen dis Je ah 1,616,603 85 [1,512,910 65 > 102,351 66 3,653,050 66 
Customs ... . wee wet 6,263,233 69 14,217,907 94 196.829 59 | 11,980,185 O08 
Port and Harbour Dues bine O00 75 9,062 08 3.855 61 24,195 30 
Fines, Forfeitures and Fees of ‘Court eR 5 89 | 100,379 93 ; 12,305 01 268,625 35 
Fees of Office 395; 16,910 20 5,872 00 60,785 33 
Reimbursements we tee os 9,193 67 | 163,493 90 13,958 40 292,053 99 
Interest... ae 150,052 25 | 277,213 70 967 02 437,851 17 
Posts, Telegruphs ‘and Stamps . whe 145,239 83 | 101,186 19 11,753 92 278,715 11 
Railways .. ae «| 2,267,887 16 ‘1,340,166 46 ois 3,620,675 85 
Miscellaneous oe ise ee one 11,050 76 2,631 94 863 42 24,514 64 
Municipal wed ae als 2: 283,342 77 | 244,811 16 7,983 28 597,890 92 
Total... | 11,667,322 57 ig 457,621 94 2,130,706 51 | 416,916 24 | 22,672,567 26 
Financiau OFFIcE, : H. VANE, 


Kuala Lumpur, 20th April, 1904. Acting Financial Commissioner, F.M.8. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


0 


ABSTRACT OF EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


With the Federal Charges included under the heads of Expenditure 
as shown in the State classification. 


| 
Head of Expenditure. Perak. Selangor. [Negri Sembilan. Pahang. Total. 


3 | 3 ¢. 8 c. | Soe s e 


Personal Emoluments ... a3 we 1,719,338 95 | 1.269.753 60| 449,635 34] 191,916 16 3,65 30,644 05 
Other Charges... 1,153,947 76 860,393 37] 293,908 35| 128,938 28 
Salaries and ‘Allowances to Native Chiefs 254,993 87 | 73,829 37 83,987 88} 81,954 67 
Pensions and Retired Allowances oe 118,394 89 51,495 26 30,304 36 2,388 52 
Transport as Bas 3 Ss nae j 5,749 02 Ss of 
Interest... x os es 52,665 69! 27,320 48 61 { 
Miscellaneous Services re ae 115,674 22 100,528 84 53 
Land Resumed for Public Purposes oon 2,014 59 39,281 83 85 
Works & Buildings, Annually Recurrent 137,926 60 \ 74,726 66 53, 101 64 
re Special Services... 568,329 39 | 485,141 82 87,516 60 1, 191, 372 96 
Roads, Streets and Bridges, Annually : 

Recurrent —.... 522,549 02 | 387,687 48] 238,139 97! 70,949 27 | 1,219,325 7. 
Roads, Streets & Bridges, Special ‘Services 193,008 15 118,155 15} 187,528 86 47,666 57 541,358 73 
Revotes: Works and Roads... 184,908 02 ' 196,657 68; 137,116 99| 17,344 68 536,027 37 
Municipal a a as Bs wee 276,912 72 oe one 276,912 72 
State Railways .., fu aes w. | 2,882,476 O1 ‘1, 718,659 41 eo oes 4,601,135 42 
Special Expenditure... 173,008 84 162,794 82 39,440 01] 19,733 94 394,977 61 
Expenditure under the Coconut Trees 

Enactment... 3,346 39 ase on oe 3,346 39 
Expenditure under the Volunteer Enact- ; 

ment ... aos , : ses ie | 4,982 45 cee ioe 4,982 45 


Total ...| 8,082,582 39 | 5,849,069 96 | 1,647,210 99] 641,008 69 | 16,219,872 03 


Financia, OFFICE, H. VANE, 
Kuala Lumpur, 20th April, 1904. Acting Financial Commissioner, F.M.S. 
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Negri Sembilan. Pahang. Total, 
+ 
Casl $s € 8 c. $ c. 
T 3,891,003 46 3,891,003 46 
4 34,754 57 2,119 21 142,130 43 
| 105,722 00 370 00 113,623 80 
Invé 6,570 00 10,860 66 28,208 51 
Cc 5,100 00 1,600 00 57,261 97 
Ti 220 86 | 327 23 1,725 74 
F; 157 13 3 1,079 67 
F —s 7 76 65 20 
Si 3 71 160 54 
P 1 00 | 1 00 
al 2 00 2 00 
| 8 00 | 8 00 
F | 14 30 
Govi ise | 28 28 
St 65 49 an 95 84 
Ad 463 35 19,233 49 65,812 72 
44,608 95 21,683 09 104,319 30 
wis 9 22 3,485 24 
a 7,512 12 
Ren} 568 11 787 80 
Pir 1,668 82 
Ove} <i 7,130 00 
Sus 479 90 891 15 
Pro ads or 562 13 
15,566 82 14,205 20 242,847 05 
es abs 982 62 
70 00 483 20 1,252 35 
10,989 10 1,575 36 36,312 11 
oes 3,732 98 4,521 83 
| 32,037 73 32,037 73 
224,302 98 | 4,000,296 69 4,745,531 71 
L Wes 
Excess Assets 16,313,516 57 
_ Guan Toran.) 21,059,048 58 


H. VANE, 


Acting Financial Commissioner, PALS, 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


SPECIAL EXPENDITURE, 1908. 


Item. Perak, Selangor. ao Hee Pahang. Total. 
—— | = au tes 
$ 65 $8 6 $ c. 8s c. $ é 
Ten per cent. Bonus... 2,903 23 361 92 ae sme 3,265 15 
Refund of Revenue ... 5 2,459 72) 2,109 25 755 29 406 44) 5,730 70 
Expenses of Route March, MS 8.G., Kinta to Batang 

Padang... 1,120 62 ose 1,120 62 
Advance to Inspectors ior horse and trap... 200 00 100 00 300 00 
Refund of Premium on 2 blocks of land by Railway ay 400 00 400 00 
Amount due by Siamese Government in connection | 

with Perak-Reman boundary 481 00 i ase 481 00 
Compensation for loss on land, ete. . 430 00 285 06 | 3,134 00 3,849 06 
Arrears of difference of salary under Clerical 

Scheme to Mr. Dishman.. 101 64 101 64 
Undrawn salary and allowance of late Mr. D. J. 

Hopkins - a 226 33 tis 226 33 
Passage money to Mr. McKenzie ae 427 50 ade 427 50 
Repairs of Graveyard, Lukut ee 239 66 239 66 
Payment to Loke Yew P 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Balance due for acquiring site for European 

Hospital. eit aee 19,435 89 19,435 89 
Cricket Pitch, Recreation Club 275 00 275 00 
Adjustment of advance by Crown ‘Agents to Mr. 

Turnbull... . 183 68 183 68 
Perak-Selangor Inter-State Account, “amount 

written off. ie 776 47 776 47 
Refund of Fees on Opium Shops aes 852 00 852 00 
Installation of Sultan of Selangor... he age ié 8,000 00 8,000 00 
Survey of approaches to Port Swettenham a ie 541 49 | 541 49 
Clearing neighbourhood of Jugra Hospital ee aa 462 43 ai | 462 43 
Salary and expenses of Bookbinder es aga 298 O01 298 01 
Survey of Boundaries | 616 53 616 53 
House rent for Police, Sikhs, Broga ae Sta | 112 00 112 00 
Expenses of Chinese Protectorate, Negri Sembilan s88 ies 424 98 424 98 
Repairing site for Sanatorium, Gunong Angsi_ ... oe ane 1,995 98 1,995 98 
Contribution towards building and repairing of 

Mosques a se 750 00 750 00 
Expenses in connection with outbreak of smail- | 

pox and rabies 355 06 355 06 
Furniture for Yam Tuan's House .. 202 30 202 30 
Purchase of Safes .., 214 75 214 75 
Levelling Recreation Ground ihe 247 73 247 73 
Rent of Post Office at Kuala Pilah 175 00 ree | 175 00 
15 per cent. Allowance to Subordinates Zan 4,159 38 | 4,159 38 
Outfit for Tungku Besar... 994 40 | 994 40 
Passages of Tungku Besar and Suite : Singapore 

to London (return), and Mr. T. C. capes | 

(single)... as 2,558 12 | 2,558 12 
Tunku Besar’s cost of living and personal ex- | 

penses in Europe ... 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 
Mr. T. C. Fleming's travelling, board and. lodging 

expenses while with Tunku Besar in Europe ... eae ahs oor 1,210 40! 1,210 40 
Tunku Besar'’s hospital expenses in Singapore... os or an 464 00 464 00 
House rent of H.H. Sultan of Pahang in Singapore wi eae mea 600 00 600 00 
Tungku Besar’s transport by motor from Kuala 

Kubu to Kuala Lipis ass 300 00 300 00 

“Sea Belle’s” trip to Pahang from Singapore with 

H.H. Sultan of Pahang . | ae 415 92 415 92 
“Sea Belle’s” trip to Pahang i in connection with 

search for the murderers of M. Juppeaux ahs ons rc aad 749 50 749 50 
Miscellaneous ona one ave 303 96 521 38 216 66 161 80 1,003 80 

Total ...| 9,054 00 | 43,944 23 | 9,498 29 |14,019 96 | 76,516 48 


FINANCIAL OFFICE, 


Kuala Lumpur, 


20th April, 1904. 


H. VANE, 
Acting Financial Commissioner, F.M.S. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON THE LANDS, MINES AND SURVEYS FOR 
THE YEAR 1903. * 


FEDERAL AND GENERAL. 

1. The total revenue collected during 1903 amounted to § 542, the revenue for 1902 
being exceeded by $48,293 and the estimate for 1903 by $222,402. All the States except 
Pahang contributed to the increase. the falling off in the latter is in revenue of a temporary 
nature which accrued in 1902 through the sale of a number of town lots at Raub. 

2. The following table shows the different districts of the Federation in the order of 
their total collection for the year :-— 


Perak. Selangor. Negri Sembilan. Pahang. 


| 

| ae I es 
sre 8 s 

| 

Kinta ws 146,284 | 

{K. Lumpur — 106,262 


B. Padang —97,222| Ulu Selangor 73,723 


Ma ' 


' Seremban 67,741 
Larut we 47,103 | 
i Ulu Langat 46,431 
K. Kangsar 40,852 ' 
Krian ww. 38,578! 
L. Perak ... 33,025: 
; K. Pilah 31,215 


Coast... 27,735 
"Klang =... 27,557 
'Tampin ... 26,526 
Matang... 19,161 
| } Raub... 17,883 
| K. Selangor 14,531 | 

| K. Lipis ... 18,745 
Jelebu ... 12,843 
| K. Langat 11,096 H 


Selama ... 6,559 
} Pekan... 6,027 


Upper Perak 3,376 | 


Temerloh ... 8,194 


Kuantan ... 3.218 


New Territory 1,645 | 


8. The revenue from land sales fell considerably short of that for 1902, when the total 
reached the highest figure of $210,947—the amount realised in 1903 was $194,104. 


4. Land rents (exclusive of the small item of miscellaneous rents) realised $349,207; and 
mining rents, including mining and prospecting licenses, $242,817: giving a total of permanent 
revenue of $592,024, or $30,366 in excess of that. for the previous year. 

5. No yencral statement of Land Office expenditure is given: in all districts, except Kuala 
Lumpur and Seremban, the Land Office work is performed by the District Officers and their 
assistants. 

6. 'The area alienated during the year was—for town lots 98 acres, fur agriculture 45,107 
acres, and for mining 32,706 acres. The total amount of land alienated on permanent titles 
at the end of 1903 was 11.444 town and village lots, 85,172 agricultural lots with an acreage 
of 523,408 acres, and 10,528 mining lots containing 290,002 acres. 

7. There reverted to Government during the year 176 town and village lots, 2,275 azri- 
cultural lots and 219 mining lots. 


8. The padi crop generally seems to have failed to come up to expectations, though some 
of the smaller districts produced good returns; Krian suffered severely, the value of the crop 
falling from over $200,000 to $35,000. 

9. As to sugar, the large estates in Krian have had a fair year, but the increased price 
of firewood is said to bear so heavily on the owners of small estates which do not use modern 
machinery, that they are abandoning sugar cultivation in favour of coconuts, tapioca or indigo. 

10. The prospects of coconut and rubber continue encouraging and increasing areas ure 
being applied for for the latter form of cultivation. 


* Returns not printed. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


1]. Mr. F. Belfield acted as Commissioner until May, when he took up the additional 
duties of Legal Adviser. Mr. Barnes relieved him in the former appointment in August, 
handing over to me in November: these changes, together with the extra work performed by 
Mr. Belfield, have prevented the complete inspection | of all Lands, Mines, and Survey Offices 
which was accomplished in 1902. 

12. The Land Enactment as amended came into force in July, new Land Rules were 
approved, and a pamphlet of Instructions to Land Officers was issued. 


13. Survey, demarcation and settlement still leave much to be desired: in some districts 
the arrears have increased, in others the staff has done little more than keep abreast of current 
applications; in Lower Perak agricultural applications were coming in faster than they could 
be dealt with. 

SURVEYS, 

14. The number of lots surveyed and demarcated for the Land Offices was 15,759, as against 
14,019 in 1902; the acreage was, however, less by nearly 17,000 acres. On the other hand, the 
cost of field work, including such unremunerative work as the survey of road reserves, 
rivers, connections, circuits and town boundaries has risen from $143,953 to $185,302. 


15. In the field, the work performed by the officers of the Revenue Survey Department 
was as follows :—-1,593 miles of traverse. 1,093 mining lots aggregating 25, 560 acres, 1,234 
agricultural lots covering 14,345 acres, aud 1,238 town and village lots were surveyed ; while 
12,178 lots with an area of 40.988 acres were demarcated. In the office, documents of title 
were prepared for 1,177 mining lots, 787 agricultural lots, 906 town and village lots and 
3 holdings on the mukim register. 


12,22: 


16. The revenue collected during the year was $88,544, being an increase over the 
estimates of 834,234, and over the revenue for 1902 of 826,930. The cost of the departments 
was $422,622, an increase over 1902 of $10,688. 


MINES. 

17. The revenue collected by this department, which is derived chiefly from court revenue 
and fees for the examination of boilers, amounted for the three western States to $28,875. 

18. Pahang collected no revenue. The expenditure for the same States amounted to 
$126,374, showing an increase of $29,532. 

19. A Senior Warden was appointed, with an Assistant Warden for each State. 

20. The output of tin and tin ore is recorded as 839,808 pikuls, being an increase of 
58,937 pikuls: tin ore has increased by 49,000 and smelted tin by about 10,000 pikuls. 

21. The duty realised $9,593,270, being an advance on the figure for 1902 of $1,154,530. 
The average price taken frum the Penang * quotations is returned as $83.32 per pikul. 

22. The labour force has increased, and the averaye, inclusive of the equivalent of the 
machinery in use, is a little over one man per acre. 

The output per man per annum is approximately 4 pikuls. 

23. Gold production again shows a decrease, the output being estimated at only 
15,171 oz. The Negri Sembilan return has increased, but that of Pahang has fallen to 
12,407 oz. 

24, In spite of the high price of tin, the year is suid generally to have been not a good 
one for miners. 


PERAK. 
LAND OFFICES, 

25. The total revenue amounted to $433,815, being 8107,775 in excess of the estimate and 
$24,764 in advance of that collected in 1902. 

26. Land sales produced $71,613.68; land rents, $159,731; mining rents, $137,693 ; 
survey fees, $22,049.29; and demarcation fees, $14,490.62. 

27. The work of bringing holdings on to the mukim register proceeds but slowly, 
30,312 lots are now awaiting entry. 


28. There has been an absence of svstem, which I have reason to hope will be remedied 
shortly, in keeping records of demarcation work, and no returns of this have been received 
from four Land Offices. 

29. Registration work of all classes shows an increase in fees, but a decrease in the 
number of transactions. 

30. Arrears of rent are somewhat heavy, amounting to $23,054; of this $15,919 is in 
respect of 1903. Arrears to the amount of $15,011 were eliminated during the year. 


SURVEY. 
31. The revenue collected by the Revenue Survey Department amounted to $41,807, being 


$13,807 over the estimate and about $5,000 in advance of the collections of 1902. 
The expenditure \ was $183, 558 as against $178,357 in 1902. 


* *The Singapore average is $83.55 
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32. The field work comprised the following: 522 miles of traverse; 524 mining lots, with 
an acreage of 11,880; 899 agricultural lots, covering 3,406 acres; and 573 town and village 
lots were surveyed; while 11,443 acres in 3,016 lots were demarcated. 


33. The following titles were prepared and issued :— 
Mining lots 499, with an area of 11,464 acres ; 
Agricultura] lots 494, with an area of 5,357 acres ; 
Town and village lots 299, and mukim extracts 6,317. 


34. The outstanding requisitions at the end of the year were: for town lots 477, for 
agricultural leases 942, for mining leases 44:2, and for demarcation of native holdings 11,301. 


MINES, 


35. The revenue collected by the Mines Office was $14,173, as against $13,657 in 1902. 
Tin buyers’ licenses produced $1,770; inspection of engines $6,036, about $3,900 in excess of 
1902; and fines and fees of court $3,741, this last item being $4,321 less than the correspond- 
ing item in 1902; the decrease is said to be due to a large number of cases being decided on the 
spot instead of being brought into court. 

The expenditure is returned as $69,276. 

36. The total output of tin and tin ore was 162,934 pikuls and 273,435 pikuls, 
respectively. The value of this is put at $35,873,203, and the duty collected was $5,067,411; 
the duty collected in 1902 was $4,470,319. 


The average price of tin is returned at $83.76 per pikul, and the average per cooly for the 
year was a little over 5 pikuls, valued at $420. 


37. The census of mining labourers taken in December gave a total of 82,562, an in- 
crease for the year of about 2,000 men. Fifty-six thousand four hundred and fifteen of these 
are employed in Kinta, 12,401 in Larut, 11,096 in Batang Padang, and 265 in Kuala Kangsar. 


38. The number of boilers registered is returned at 530, representing 5,943 nominal horse 
power: of these 384 engines are employed on mines. 


39. Five hundred and eighty-three candidates presented themselves for examination 
under the Steam Boilers Enactment, of whom 403 obtained certificates of competency. 


40. In spite of the increased output and high price of tin, the year is said to have been 
far from a prosperous one generally, the large output is due almost entirely to the work of the 
big mining companies. 

LARUT, 


41. The total revenue amounted to $47,103, as compared with $40,553 in 1902. There 
isa slight decrease in agricultural and town rents as compared with the actual collections 
made in 1902, but it is satisfactory to note that the cause of this is the small amount of arrears 
carried forward in respect of the year under review. 


The revenue from land and mining rents shows an increase of $1,471 over 1902, and 
33,743 over the estimate for the year; the increases of $451 and $1.152 in the case of demar- 
cation and survey fees, respectively, are satisfactory, though the number of unsatisfied 
requisitions for demarcation had risen from 285 to 590 at the end of the year. 


Under land sales, the increase in premia on mining lands is to be attributed to an ex- 
tension of the rule of charging a premium of $5 an acre on all applications, while the decrease 
under agricultural lands premia is explained by the fact that in 1902 a large number of small 
holdings near Taiping were alienated on premium. 


The arrears of rent carried forward to 1904 amount only to 8601: of this 828] is due on 
a large abandoned estate, and the remainder represents exclusively rents accrued due in 1903; 
there were no arrears of mining rents. 


The survey work of this district is well up to date, only one town lot, two mining and two 
agricultural lots not having been finally dealt with. 


There is a marked increase in the settlement work done, 1,305 lots having been settled 
as against 960 in 1902, while 1,243 extracts have been entered in the mukim registers and 
issued. 


The registration work done under the Registration of Titles Enactment shows a marked. 
falling off, dne no doubt to the preference of the average small landowner for the cheaper 
form of title by entry in the mukim register. 


KRIAN. 


42. The total revenue was $38,578, being $11,648 less than the collections in 1902. Mr. 
E. S. Hose, the Acting District Officer, in charge of the combined districts of Larut, Krian, 
Matang and Selama, writes as follows :—“ In Krian, the unseasonable weather in the latter 
of 1902 was most disastrous to padi cultivators ; there was a prolonged drought from May to 
October, and then the rains were so overwhelming that it was impossible to plant late nurseries 
to take the place of those which had been destroyed by the drought.” 
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The disastrous effect of such a ceason is clearly shown by the following statement of the 
export of rice from the district :— 
1900 os value $538,404 1902 au value $288,735 
1901 ose ” 190,533 1903 se. a 35,940 


The prospects of the coming padi harvest are reported to be fair. 


As the result of the padi harvest in this distriet exercises an appreciable influence on the 
rent collections, it is on the whole creditable that the arrears carried forward to 1904 amount 
to no more than 84,150. 

Land sales and survey fees both show a falling off from last year. 

One thousand four hundred and thirty-one lots were settled during the year, 58] new 
entries were made in the mukim registers. Two thousand five hundred and twenty-three 
incomplete titles still remain on the rent-rolls. 

Very little land was alienated in this district—this is due to the fact that the land avail- 
able is of no very great extent and that alienation has been temporarily prohibited within the 
irrigation areas. 

MATANG. 


43. The total revenue was $19,161, as compared with $18,723 collected in 1902. There 
were slight increases under most headings, and that of $1,054 under agricultural rents is very 
satisfactory. Only $540 was brought forward as arrears of rent on Ist January, 1904. 

There is a decrease in survey fees of 8340, no large areas being given out during the year. 

Land sales show a decrease of nearly $500, due to the alienation of nipah lands at a 
higher rental than previously, but without premium, 

Three hundred and ninety-nine lots were settled during the year, and 554 new entries 
made in the mukim registers. Nine hundred and forty-five incomplete titles still remain on 
the rent-rolls and 280 lots were awaiting demarcation. 

The Collector, Mr. Donaldson, reports that “though the closing of the bakau forests to 
woodcutters caused a decrease in the population of the district. an impetus was given to 
agriculture by a number of applications for ‘bendang’ in Selinsing and by the alienation 
of nipah lands in substitution for the former practice of granting passes for cutting.” 


The prospects of rubber in this district are promising, and trecs are being tapped on the 
Matang, Selinsing and Jebong Estates. 


SELAMA. 


44, The total land revenue amounted to $6,559, as against $6,306 collected in 1902 ; 
while survey fees decreased from $845 tu $372, owing to fewer mining lots being given out 
for survey. There were increases under agricultural and mining rents of $460 and $406, 
respectively. 

One hundred and twenty lots were demarcated during the vear and 492 new entries made 
in the mukim registers: 611 incomplete titles still remain on the rent-rolls. 


The four districts above mentioned were at the beginning of the year amalgamated in 
one, called the district of Larut and Krian, under one District Officer, with head-quarters at 
Taiping. 

The total land revenue of the district was $100,672 on an estimate of $92,770. Under 
all headings there is an increase except under land rents, which shows a slight decrease, 
attributable to the failure of the harvest in Krian. 

The year on the whole has not been a prosperous one for agriculture. As regards padi, 
the crop in Larut was not up to the average, and both Krian and Matang suffered severely. 
As regards suyar, the District Officer, Mr. Hose, reports that the year has been an average one 
for the large estates but a poor one for the small owners; the causes, among others, are said to 
he the increased price of firewood due to the creation of bakau reserves and the increasing 
difficulties in obtaining labour. As a result, sugar cultivation is being abandoned on the 
smaller estates in favour of coconuts, tapioca, or indigo. 


KUALA KANGSAR. 


45. The total revenue collected was $40,862, being 85.542 in excess of the estimate and 
$3,447 in excess of the revenue for 1902. Of this amount land rents produced 820,263, 
mmining rents $8,34€, survey revenue 5,054 and land sales 4,257, the latter showing a slight 
increase under premia on mining lands as many of the mining leases were not taken out until 
after the end of the year. The collection under agricultural rents has not quite reached 
the estimate; the payment, however, of a large sum, $2,858, due from the Gapis Estate, has 
been deferred till the end of 1904. Allowing for that, the increase in land and mining rents 
is 26 per cent. 

The arrears of rent, exclusive of Gapis Estate, amount to $2,602, showing a reduction on 
the preceding year; $848 of this represents rents on mining lands which have been proved 
valueless and the owners of which have disappeared. 


One thousand and seventy-five applications for azricultural and 131 for mining land, 
representing 3,021 acres and 6,284 acres, were registered. 
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Settlement work is making satisfactory progress: the number of lots awaiting settlement 
was reduced from 6,000 to 3,000. Two settlement officers have been stationed in the district 
for the greater part of the year. 


The condition of the mukim registers leaves much to be desired, but the remedy is not 
easy to find: 9,700 holdings, of which 6,600 have been settled, await entry on the register and 
issue of extracts. The people generally, and in the distant down-river mukims in particular, 
seem to be satisfied with their old permits and agreements, and show no anxiety to exchange 
these “surats” for the new documents. Under the law, at present, there is no power to 
compel them to make the exchange. 


The area cultivated under “ bendang” was raised to 6,175 acres, under Para rubber to 
703 acres and under coconuts to 4.820 acres. The general state of agriculture in this district 
is disappointing, as it is estimated that not more than 28 per cent. of the land alienated for 
that purpose is under cultivation. 

Registration work continues to increase rapidly, and a considerable part of the Collector's 
time was occupied in adjudicating on 82 applications for registration under section 35 of the 
Land Enactment ; 148 cases under the Succession to Lands Order in Council were also heard. 


UPPER PERAK. 
46. The revenue collected was $3,376, ayainst an estimate of $4,475—this district for- 


merly included the now separate district of the New Territory, and no satisfactory comparison 
can be made with the results of former years. 


Agricultural and town rents show a deficit of $513, and mining rents one of $411. The 
District Officer reports that mining in the district is practically at a . standstill. 

The mukim of Durien Pipit, formerly under Kuala Kangsar, has now been included in the 
Upper Perak district. 

No survey or demarcation was done during the year, but arrangements will be made to 
send a demarcator to the district during this year. ‘ 


NEW TERRITORY. 
47. The revenue collected was $1,645. As this is the first vear of the existence of the 


New Territory as a separate district, no comparison can be mi ide with former years. Ona 
rent-rol! of $990, all but 89 was collected during the vear. 


Two applications for grants, 1,234 for titles by entry on the mukim register and 15 
for mining leases were registered. 


Two hundred and seventy-nine lots out of a total of 506 were awaiting settlement at the 
end of the year. 


KINTA. 


48. The total revenue collected was $146,284, being slightly more than the collection in 
1902, and $22,784 in excess of the estimate. 


The only material decrease is under survey fees, which is $1,743 less than the estimate. 
Only two surveyors with an assistant surveyor for the last four months of the vear were 
employed : this ‘staff is wholly inadequate for the requirements of this large and important 
district. Two licensed surveyors, Messrs. Phillips and McCystal, also worked in the district. 
The staff is, however, quite unable to cope with the work which continues to come in, and the 
number of unsatisfied requisitions for survey and demarcation has increased considerably 
during the year. a 


The arrears to which attention has been recently drawn have been reduced during the 
year by $7,384, and now stand at 813,209: of this $6,999 is due in respect of 1903. 


Sixty-four town lots with an area of 151,176 square feet, and 158 agricultural lots 
aggregating 1,025 acres, and 200 lots under mining lease or certificate with a total of 4,164 
acres, were alienated. 

There were no transactions under title by entry in the mukim register. 

Under the Registration of Titles Enaectment the number of transactions was 2,302, but 
the value was nearly three times that recorded for 1902. 


LOWER PERAK, 
49, The total revenue collect-d was $33,025, against an estimate of $26,980 and an 
actual collection in 1902 of 330,835. 
There is an advance in land rents to 826.556, against an estimate of $21,625: this is an 


increase over the revenue collected in 1902 of over 32 per cent.--a very giGenclore incre:se in 
a district so entirely given to agriculture as Lower Perak. 


There is no important shortaze on the estimated revenue. No revenue was collected 
under premia on mining lands, as all applications for land at Sitiawan near the new Chinese 
colony were cancelled. This district is now practically closed to mining 

As regards land sales, there is a difference of nearly $6,000 in favour of 1902, but this 
has been more than recovered by the general advance in annually recurrent rent. 


The number of applications and incomplete titles awaiting entry on the mukim reyister is 
7,668, and the same remarks upply here as have been made in the case of Kuala Kangsar, 
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Demarcation is very backward and attention has heen drawn to this in a separate report : 
it is estimated that 5.480 lots were awaiting demarcation at the end of the year. 

An experiment, which will be watched with interest, is the inauguration at Sitiawan of a 
colony of Chinese agriculturists, the men were selected by the Rev. Dr. Luering from the 
mission districts near Foochow. Owing chiefly to a prolonged quarantine in Singapore, the 
colonists arrived too late to plant a padi crop for this season. 


BATANG PADANG. r 

50. The total revenue collected is $97,222, heing 857,217 in excess of the estimate, and 
$23,284 more than in 1902. This is the largest collection ever made in this district, and under 
every heading the estimate has been exceeded. 

Land sales realised 838,935, as ayainst $25,074 in 1902. The increase is due to the sale 
of sume town lots at Bidor and to a continued demand for mining land. 

Land and mining rents show an increase of nearly 35,000, and survey and demarcation 
fees brought in a revenue of $11,655 and $896, respectively. 

Very good work has been done in clearing off the arrears of applications. The Collector 
reports that of applications for mining land prior to 1902 only 42 are still extant, and for 
these leases have been prepared and are awaiting issue. Of 435 applications received in 1903, 
only 184 are now awaiting Land Office action. 

The Collector, Mr. R. Clayton, writes :—‘“ ‘ Mining banchis,’ ‘ licenses,’ and other unlocated 
titles, have absolutely Jisappeared ; of ‘agreements for mining lease’ there remains but one, and 
of ‘mining certificates’ only 18, for all of which leases have been prepared.” 

Survey work has made good progress: 130 town lots, 10 agricultural lots, and 244 mining 
lots, with an area of 6,885 acres, were surveved, and 317 native holdings demarcated. The 
arrears in demarcation have risen to 1,073 lots, and this due to the attention of the office being 
given chiefly to mining surveys with the results above reported. 

The arrears of rent amount to $832, of which $125 is in respect of rents due prior to 1903. 


SELANGOR. 


LAND OFFICES, 

51. The total revenue collected was $279,600; this exceeded the estimate by $76,325, the 
district of Klang alone failing to realise its estimate. The revenue collected is an advance on 
that of 1902, although both Kuala Lumpur and Klang showed a decrease of nearly 25 per 
cent. in each case. 

52. Applications for land under title by entry in the mukim register have increased from 
1,705 to 2,486, coverine an area of 10,834 acres. 

53. The demarcation arrears have increased, the Survey Office being unable to keep pace 
even with current work. 

54, The number of lots awaiting settlement has increased from 2,351 to 3,729, and 5,233 
holdings are awaiting entry on the mukim reyister. 

55. Registration work shows an increase to 6,071 transactions with a stamp value of 
$15,473, 

56. Land sales produced $85,950 as against $100,284 in 1902. Land and mining rents 
give a total of $158,095, a satisfactory advance on the $146,952 of 1902. 


SURVEY. 

57. The revenue collected was $23,815, on an estimate of $9,195; $8,463 was collected 
in 1902. Bills for fees to the amount of $37,497 were sent out for collection. 

58. The expenditure amounted to $107,532, or approximately 75 per cent. of the 
estimate. The cause of the saving, a very unsatisfactory one, was the inability to obtain 
qualified assistants at the remuneration offered. 

59. The field work performed by the department comprised the survey of 4,554 acres of 
mining land and 3,096 acres of town and village lots and agricultural lands (the whole 
7,650 acres being contained in 691 lots), 235 miles of survey work for rivers, roads, connections 
and circuits, and 2,305 lots containing 14,197 acres, were demarcated. 

60. Three thousand and seventy-five documents were prepared in the drafting office ; this 
does not actually represent the full amount of work of this nature, as grants, certificates of 
title and mining leases are prepared in duplicate. 

61. The progress in Kuala Lumpur district is better than in previous years, and this 
the Superintendent attributes to the energy of the acting District Surveyor, Mr. Goodyear. 

62. The record from Kuala Langat, Klang, and Kuala Selangor is good, but the condition 
of the surveys in Ulu Selangor is deplorable, and the demarcation work in Ulu Langat leaves 
much to be desired---the sole cause for this, as far as I can judge, is want of staff. 

63. No licensed surveyor worked in the State during the year. ; 

64, The Superintendent, Mr. H. R. Shaw, has furnished a balance sheet which shows the 
net cost of working the department to have been $43,285. It is necessary, in this connection, 
to remember that the Revenue Surveyor in Selangor is required to do work which would be 
saved to him, in Perak at least, by the work of the Trigonometrical Survey Department. 
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MINES, 

65. The revenue collected by the Mines Office was $11,822 as against $8,060 in 1902 
and an estimate of $7,350: the fees from survey of boilers rose from $3,091 to $5,324. 

The expenditure is returned as $44,203. 

66. The output of tin and tin ore amounted to 282,518 pikuls, the export of ore being 
1,853 pikuls less than in 1902. The average price was $83.55. The total duty collected was 
$3,364,300, the highest yet recorded. 

67. The labour force, inclusive of the value of labour-saving machinery, is put at the 
equivalent of 90,396 men: this gives the not unsatisfactory average of a little over three men 
for every two ucres. 

68. The number of boilers registered was 366, being an increase of 26 with a horse 
power of 241; of these 238 were in use on mines. 

69. In spite of the high price of tin and the increased output it is believed that the 
year was not generally a good one for miners. 


: KUALA LUMPUR. 

70. The total revenue amounted to $106,262, which though less than that obtained in 
1902 is more than 228,000 in excess of the estimate—in only one instance, of very trifling 
importance, has this office failed to realise its estimate. 

Irrespective of land sales, which realised $35,566, the permanent revenue of the Land 
Office amounted to $70,696 as against $65,911 in 1902, and (irrespective of Forest revenue) 
$60,589 in 1901, a steady and satisfactory increase of about $5,000 a year. 

The falling off, as compared with 1902, in rents under annual licenses is attributed to the 
inability of the small staff of the Land Office to get about the district sufficiently to make the 
squatters pay up their liabilities. 

The arrears are considerable, and this is attributed in part to a deficit of $500 due on a 
mining concession which lapsed in January of this year. 

A large revenue was received for sale of land in the town of Kuala Lumpur and in the 
village of Ampang, where 23 lots averaged $90 each. It is satisfactory to record that the sale 
-of agricultural land realised $4,276. 

Mining land continued in great demand, the highest price reglised being $995 per acre 
for a portion in the mukim of Ampang. 

A considerable amount of registration work under the registration of Titles, Land, and 
Mining Enactments was done, the transactions rising from 2,114 to 3,021 with a value in 
stamps of 313,618: the work under the first-named Enactment is for the whole State. 

Settlement work is reported to have been satisfactory, but it is to be noted that the number 
of holdings on mukim registers awaiting settlement on Ist January, 1903, was reduced by 
327 only. 

Five hundred and sixty-three lots were demarcated, and 170 extracts prepared by the 
Survey Office. The number of holdings awaiting registration increased from 723 to 986, 
while only 127 extracts were issued. 

KLANG. 

71. The total revenue collected was $27,557, being $5,555 less than the previous year 
-and $2,238 short of the estimate. 

Land sales fell short of the estimate—apparently a too sanguine one—by nearly $4,000. 
Land rents show an increase over 1902 of $1,185, and the estimate has been practically 
realised. Survey and demarcation fees have exceeded the estimate by $1,942 and %344, 
respectively. 

It is to be noted that in 1902 a sum of $10,000, almost one-third of the revenue of the 
year, was realised by the sale of land in the new town at Port Swettenham, 

“~ A sum of $1,870 was collected as premia on agricultural lands, the rate of premium on 
large estates having been raised from $1 to $2.50 per acre. 

The number of applications awaiting in one form or other entry on the mukim register 
increased to 68] ; 325 applications for this form of title were received during the year. 


Eight applications for mining land were registered, being the first since 1899. 


The record of survey work includes 1,452 acres of agricultural land, 400 acres of mining 
land and 34 town lots. Four hundred and thirteen native holdings were demarcated—the 
latter work is reported to be well up to date. 


KUALA LANGAT. 
72. The total revenue was $11,096, ayainst a collection in 1902 of $10,459 and an estimate 
of $10,380. To this amount land rents contribute $10,119, showing very satisfactory progress. 


Survey fees amounted only to $10: it is reported that very few applications for survey 
were received. Premia on town and village lots fell snort of the estimate by $425. 


The rent-roll shows almost a clean sheet, only $3.70 being carried forward to 1904 as 


arrears. 


The condition of demarcation and settlement is satisfactory: 114 extracts from the 
mukim register were issued. 
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Two hundred and fifty-six applications for land were received during the year. The 
Acting District Officer, Mr. A. S. Jelf, writes: ‘There seems to be no cessation in the demand 
for land in this district. A considerable area was opened up by Javanese at Sungei Banting 
and the Javanese Settlement at Pendaraman continues to attract settlers.” 

The prospects of agriculture in this district appear to be vei 


y promising, and the culti- 
vation of coconuts, gambier and pepper is on the increase. 


ULU LANGAT. 


73. The total revenue collected was $46,431 on an estimate of $27,765, and ayainst a 
collection in 1902 of $27,593. To this increase premia on mining lands contributed 310,959, 
survey fees (chiefly for mining titles) 33.831, individual mining licenses $3,730, This may be 
taken as an indication that there was a considerable demand for mining land. Land rents, 
agricultural, realised $8,991 and mining rents 311,851. 

The abnormal increase in survey fees is due, I understand, to the work being done by 
the District Surveyor instead of as formerly by licensed surveyors. 

Arrea 


of rents amount only to $244, most of which is in respeet of mining lands. 


The survey work of this district as regards mining is well up to date: out of a total of 
92 approved applications 77 leases, for an area of 1,121 acres, were issued: the demarcation 
work has in consequence been somewhat neglected, the number of holdings on approved 
applications having been redtwced by only luv during the year, and the total now stands at 
bal 


Pour hundred and seventy-five new entries were made in the mukim registers and the 
same number of extracts were issu“, while 571 applications were approved for this form of title. 
In the work done by the Survey Office are included 119 mining portions agyregating 
1,592 acres, and 8 ayricultural and town lots. 
In contrast to the report of 1902, the District Officer writes: “The mukim of Beranang 
. has rapidly become a rice-growing centre... . More padi has been planted in 
the district this year than has been known for the past eight years.” 


KUALA SELANGOR, 


74. The revenue totalled 314,531, an increase over the estimate and over the collection 
of 1902: this is all practically land revenue proper, and the principal items all show a 
satisfactory increase. 


One thousand two hundred and twelve extracts from the mukim register were issued 
during the year; 266 holdings were awaiting settlement at the end of the year; 748 lots, 
covering 3,731 acres, were demarcated, and this work is well up to date. 

Four hundred and seventy-two applications from natives were received, aggregating 
2,444 acres, and five applications from Europeans for an area of 6,050 acres: of the latter 
four were approved, one is still under consideration. 


ULU SELANGOR, 


75. The total revenue for the vear amounted to $73,723, being 817,486 more than in 
1902, and 829,163 in excess of the estimate. Under every heading except preparation of titles 
there has been a substantial increase. 

The arrears of rent, $1,665, carried forward to 1903 have Leen eliminated, and only $349 
remained outstanding at the ciuse of the year. 

Nine hundred and four acres of mining land were alienated under lease and 1,056 under 
certificate; 498 acres of agricultural land were alienated under title by entry in the mukim 
register, 

Applications for agricultural lands show a falling off. The Collector reports that this is 


Que to efforts made to discourage a practice prevalent in the district of taking up land and 
holding it in the hope of selling it for a higher price to the Chinese for mining. 


As no surveyor was available for this distriet the mining application book was closed. 


Nine hundred and seventy-nine holdings were settled during the vear, but the number- 


awaiting settlement is still very large. The number of unsatisfied requisitions for demarcation 
has increased from 2,032 to 6,432, and this work, owins to want of adequate staff, is in a very 
backward condition. 


A part of the Kuang irrigation area was planted very successfully with seed from Krian, 
three chupah of seed resulting i in 1,000 gantangs of pali harvested. 


There was an increase in the number of registration transactions, but the value was less 
than in 1902. 


NEGRI SEMBILAN. 


LAND OFFICES, 


76. The revenue amounted to $166,060. It exceeded the estimate by $41,055 and the 
collection of 1902 by $32,656: increases are recorded in every district. 


Land sales produced 835,620, land rents $70,594, and mining rents $24,440. 


cat 
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77. The mukim registers are still in a not very satisfactory condition. Several of the old 
ones in the Seremban district are quite inaccurate, and should be replaced. Much of the land, 
however, is leasehold, and owners seem to have a pronounced disinclination to exchange their 
present leases for the new extracts. In Jelebu a redemarcation of a large area will be 
necessary owing to the inaccuracy of the contract survey. 


78. The chief necessity at present seems to lie in the direction of survey and demarcation. 
The Survey Department has been very short-handed during the year. 


79. The Registration of Titles Enactment is not yet in force in this State. I have not 
so far heard any adequate objection to its introduction. 


SURVEYS, 


80. The revenue collected was $25,226, being $6,651 in excess of the estimate and 
$8,870 in excess of the collection of the previous year. 


The expenditure of the department amounted to $98,610. . 


81. One hundred and ninety-three mining lots, 155 agricultural and 427 town lots were 
surveyed, and 4,522 native holdings were demarcated. The number of title plans prepared 
was 4,215, including 228 mining leases, 335 grants and 3,617 mukim extracts. 


MINES. 


82. The revenue collected amounted to $2,900, the revenue for 1902 was $502. Since 
the appointment of an Assistant Warden cases for breaches of the Mining Enactment are no 
longer heard by the District Court. Fees for examination of boilers are now credited’ to the 
Mines Department. 

The expenditure is returned at $12,895 as against $12,114 in 1902. 


83. The number of engines in the State is 93 of which 48 are employed on mines. For 
the latter part of the year the appointment of Inspector of Boilers was vacant. 


84. Including labour-saving machinery, an equivalent labour force of 26,626 coolies is 
employed in the mines ; the labour-saving appliances in use being 48 engines, 9 monitors and 
65 water-wheels. 


85. A census of mining coolies gave a return of 21,316, or an increase over 1902 of 
nearly 2,000 men, of these 15,637 men were employed in the Seremban district. The output 
of tin and tin ore was 85,498 pikuls, a return giving nearly 4 pikuls per man valued at 
$331.20. The average price of tin during the year was $83.61. 


86. An analysis of the census and output gives the curious result that in the latter 
half of the year a smaller number of coolies produced 8,000 pikuls more than in the first 
six months. 


87. The year on the whole is said to have been a good one, but it is reported that there 
is some unrest and uncertainty among miners, due to the feeling that a good reserve of mining 
land is lacking. 


88. The Batu Bersawah Gold Mining Company continued to do good work, and the 
company is now preparing to extend its operations. In the neighbourhood of this property 
titles for 150 acres have been issued, but no work has been started. 


89. As to the future of gold mining, the Assistant Warden (Mr. G. Hughes) writes :— 
“T have great hopes that in the future there will be found in Negri Sembilan that ‘rara avis” 
in the F.M.S., a payable gold mine.” 


SEREMBAN, 


90. The total revenue collected was $67,741, showing an increase of $11.493 over the 
previous year and 28,316 over the estimate: the principal portion of this is due to land sales, 
which realised $24,343. 

Land and mining rents have increased to $28,828, and there is generally an advance on 
the previous year, except in the matter of survey fees; the latter is said to be due to want 
of staff. In all cases the estimate has heen exceeded. Arrears of rent have been reduced to 
$1,702, of which $1.606 is due on European estates. 


Settlement work has made satisfactory progress. The mukims of Setul and Lenzyeng 
nave been finally demarcated and settled, only 249 holdings remaining, for which titles were 
ready for issue. There is considerable difficulty, however, in getting the leaseholders to 
exchange their old titles. Good progress has also been made in Labu. 


The value of land in Seremban town continues out of all proportion to the size of the 
town—two lots are reported to have changed hands at 97 cents per square foot. Land just 
outside town limits, if available for building, is said to be worth $200 to $300 per acre. 


The mining application books were re-opened during the year and 324 applications were 
registered. 


One hundred and seventy-six agricultural applications were received, of which 11 are for 
rubber cultivation, covering an area of 10,980 acres. 
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COAST. 


91. The revenue amounted to $27,735, exceeding that of 1902 by $5,423 and the 
estimate by $4,985. Rents realised $19,610, land sales $5,297, and survey revenue $1,974. 


Three thousand three hundred acres were alienated for agriculture during the vear— 
632 being for small native holdings. Of the larger blocks, 1,518 acres were alienated to 
Europeans for rubber cultivation, and 643 acres to Chinese for the same with permission 
to plant gambier also. 

Land with a good approach by road is reported to fetch high prices. 

Three hundred and thirty-two new entries were made in the mukim registers, but the 
bulk of the small holdings are held under lease. 

A revival of interest in mining is reported in the Lukut valley: 550 acres were applied 
for under permanent titles and prospecting licenses over 6,940 acres were issued. The results 
have not so far proved encouraging. 

JELEBU. 

92. The total revenue collected was $12,843, against an estimate of $9,045 and a collec- 
tion in 1902 of 89,226; the principal increase being in mining rents, sale of boundary marks 
and premia on mining lands. 

The very large increase in sale of boundary marks, $965 (against an estimate of $300 and 
a collection of $399 in 1902), is attributed to the use of iron pipes as boundary marks, which 
are charged for at the rate of 33 each. 

Three lots of mining land realised at auction $673, but generally mining is not showing 
any advance in this district. The Collector, Mr. N. Kendall, writes: “ Mining was in a depressed 
condition in the latter half of the year owing partly to the fall in the price of tin and partly 
to the stopping of advances by the Jelebu Tin Mining Company. One hundred and nineteen 
applications were received during the year.” 


One hundred and six applications, all for areas under 10 acres, were received for 
agricultural land, the area applied for being almust double that recorded in 1902. 

Survey has been almost entirely confined to mining blocks and no demarcation of native 
holdings has vet been attempted: 118 permits and 427 approved applications are awaiting 
attention, and 400 lots held on lease will probably require resurvey. 


KUALA PILAH. 

93. The revenue totalled $31,215 on an estimate of $29,735, exceeding the collection of 
1902 by $9,422. 

Mining rents have increased by $857, showing an excess over the estimate of 8604; but 
agricultural rents have fallen short of the estimate by over $2,000. 

Two hundred and seventy-three applications were received for agricultural lands ; 1,322 
new entries were made in the mukim reyisters, bringing the total up te 2,432; 501 incomplete 
titles are still awaiting entry on the mukim reyister. 

Survey work was almost entirely confined to mining blocks, but a staff of eight demar- 
cators was transferred to the district and considerable progress made in that class of work. 


The padi crop harvested at the beginning of on year under review is said to have been 
“the finest for many years.’ 

Seventy-seven applications were received for 2. 073 acres of tin mining land, of which 34 
were refused. 

The Batu Bersawah Gold Mining Company produced 2,664 dwts. of smelted gold from 4,032 
tons of stone. New and improved machinery is being ordered for this company. 

Three leases of 150 acres were issued during the year for gold mining. 


TAMPIN, 
94, The revenue collected amounted to $26,526, a slight increase on that collected in 1902. 


Agricultural rents show an increase of $913, and the most serious deficits occur under 
preparation of titles, the estimate for which seems to have been tuo sanguine, and under 
demarcation fees. With regard to the latter, it is averred that that estimate might easily 
have been reached if the time of the Assistant District Cfliver had not been so much taken up 
by the work entailed by the acquisition of land for the railway. 

The arrears of rent amounted to $1,026. It is pointed out that it is difficult to proceed 
ayainst land in Rembau held under old titles until the settlement work now in progress is 
further advanced. 

The area applied for for agriculture purposes amounts to 9,51] acres. This includes an 
application for 6,000 acres by Malacca Chinese for tapioca aud rubber cultivation. The number 
of applications for small lots is not large. The best land is already occupied and settlers do 
not arrive in any numbers. 

The survey work of the district is reported to be well up to the applications, although the 
surveyor was employed for some months making a survey of the railway trace. 

Settlement made steady progress, but demarcation was practically at a standstill owing to 
the transfer of the greater number of the demarcators to Kuala Pilah. 

The padi crop planted in 1903 is reported to be above the average, and the general con- 
dition of agriculture appears to be excellent. The District Officer, Mr. Parr, writes ; “ Nowhere. 
to my know ledge, save in Malacca, are Malay holdings better cultivated.” 
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PAHANG. 


LAND OFFICES. 


95. The revenue for 1903 amounted to $49,067, being a decrease froin the estimate of 
$2,753 and from the collections of 1902 of $19,894; all the districts realised the estimate for 


_ the year with the exception of Raub. 


96. Land rents produced $26,204, an advance on the previous year; but mining rents fell 
from $10,403 to $6,525. 

97. The arrears of rent carried forward to 1904 are not of great amount, and rent col- 
lecting appears to have been efficiently carried out. 

98. So far, mukim registers have been started only in Kuala Lipis, and the hopes 
expressed last year of early settlement in the Raub district have not vet borne fruition. Survey 
work has been confined entirely to these two districts. 

SURVEY. 

99. No return of revenue is given, but reference to the Land Office returns shows that 
while demarcation fees have increased, survey fees have fallen considerably short of the 
estimate. 

100. The expenditure amounted to $32,922, being less than in 1902 by $4,660 and $8,987 
less than the estimate. 

101. The field work included the survey of 53 town lots and mining lots and 10 agricul- 
tural lots, containing 754 acres, and 377 chains of connections: the licensed surveyor, Mr. F. 
King, surveyed 55 lots containing 6 acres. Demarcation of native holdings shows 2,233 
lots containing 55,099 acres. No circuit work was done. 

102. Two native members of the staff, one a draughtsman, the other a demarcator, have 
been taught the use of the theodolite and gave valuable assistance in survey work. 

103. Demarcation shows an advance on 1902. 

104. The documents prepared were 125 grants, 107 mining leases, 139 extracts and 429 
miscellaneous tracings. 

105. The diminution in field work is traceable to the absemce on leave of the 
Superintendent for nearly the whole year, and of the licensed surveyor for three months. Mr. 
Hickie, the District Surveyor, acted for Mr. Stafford, and having regard to the limitations 
imposed upon him by the necessity for constant office supervision it is very creditable that so + 
much field work was actually accomplished. 


106. There is no revenue return from this district: an Assistant Warden has only 
recently been appointed. 

107. The output of tin and tin ore amounted to 25,275 pikuls as against 23,114 pikuls 
in 1902; the duty collected was $174,462. : 

108. Seven thousand four hundred and thirty-five men are employed in the tin mines, 
the output per man being, however, only 3.27 pikuls. The output of gold was 12,407 ounces, 
showing a decrease of 4,559 ounces--this is the lowest recorded for the past eight years. 


109. Seventeen thousand three hundred and twenty-one ounces was obtained from 
eyanidation of tailings and concentrates. 

110. About 1,500 coolies are employed, and the average value of the output per man is 
$300. 

112. An experiment of sinking a deep shaft to 1,500 feet is being undertaken by the 
Raub Company, with the assistance of Government, and it is to be hoped that this enterprise 
will be rewarded by the discovery of payable gold at that depth. 


PEKAN, 

113. The total revenue amounted to $6,027, as compared with an estimate of $5,770 and 
a collection in 1902 of 85,945. There is a satisfactory increase in land rents of $218. The 
large decrease of 4318 under annual licenses is not a matter for regret, and it is explained 
that few of the lands held under permanent titles were left fallow, and in consequence 
less hill padi was cultivated. 

No survey work was done, and only late in the year was a demarcator stationed in the 
district. No mukim registers have vet been started, most of the land being held on old Malay 
titles and approved applications. 

Very little mining is being done at present ; no applications were registered. The reason 
given is that it has nut vet been settled what boundaries will be selected by Mr. Loke Yew, 
who wishes to take up a large area in the Blat and Lepar valleys. 

A considerably increased area was planted with padi and the prospects of the harvest are 
said to be more than usually good. 

The state of the rent-rolls is satisfactory, arrears to the amount of $58 only being carried 
forward. 

A tendency to take up more land for agriculture is reported, but progress is still very slow. 
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KUANTAN, 


114. The revenue totalled $3,218, against an estimate of $3,114 and an actual revenue 
in 1902 of $2,994; of this amount land sales produced $291. The revenue is said to have been 
affected by the absence of surveys, and the closing of the Blat valley to mining applications. 

The land alienated under approved applications—-485 acres in 19U2 and 189 in 1908— 
was for coconut cultivation by natives ; and the District Officer, Mr. Daly, reports that there 
is a “steadily growing tendency on the part of Malays to take up land for this form of 
cultivation.” 

The export of tin ore is returned as 8,204 pikuls. 

No demarcation and no settlement has yet been done in this district. 


TEMERLOH, 


115. The revenue collected was $8,194, a decrease as compared with 1902, but exceeding 
the estimate by $1,143. The various items of revenue were: Land rents $6,592, mining rents 
$330, fees of office $250, and demarcation fees $704. 

No surveys were carried out during the year. 

Two hundred and seventy-three agricultural applications were received, a number of 
which were in exchange for old titles. 

Demarcation in this district requires attention : out of 12,000 acres occupied for agricul- 
ture, 11,000 acres is still awaiting demarcation. 

The district is practically stationary, the rent-rolls showing $6,200 for 1902, $6,016 
for 1903 and $6,025 for 1904. 

No new mining land was opened during the year; one application was approved and 
four remain to be dealt with. The export of ore is put at about 65U pikuls. 

The chief cultivation is padi, and the actual harvested crop amounted to 610,000 gantangs ; 
a poor return from the land under cultivation. The cause is said to have been insutticiency of 
water for the wet land, and a regrettable tendency among the younger Malays, which the 
District Officer, Mr. Eckhardt, reports is increasing, to neglect padi planting.” 


KUALA LIPIS. 


116. The total revenue was $13,745, an excess of 83,200 over the estimate and an increase 

of $1,974 over the revenue for 1902. The principal increases are $959 in land rents, $225 in 
, mining rents, $457 in survey fees, and $47] in demarcation fees. 

The arrears of rent have been reduced to $362, but even this is not satisfactorv on a rent- 
roll of only $6,000. The acting Assistant District Officer, Mr. Taylor, reports :—" Some of 
the headmen show great reluctance in executing Land Office processes.” 

There is an apparent. decrease in miuing rents, but this is balanced by an increase in the 
revenue from mining licenses, the estimate for which is said to have been included in that for 
mining rents. 

The area under occupation remains about the same as in previous years. 


Entry on the mukim register has been commenced: “The mukim of Kuala Lipis was 
practically completed, a number of extracts were also issued in the mukim of Penjom, and the 
greater part of Budu was settled.” 

Registration under the Land Enactment shows a large increase, the number of applications 
under the Succession to Land Enactment and section 35 of the Land Enactment rising from 
15 to 310. 

There were 245 applications for lands to be held by entry in the mukim register, and six 
for mining lands. 

The padi crop harvested m 1903 was not good, but better hopes are entertained of this 
season’s harvest. 

RAUB. 

117. The revenue collected was $17,883, being $22,644 less than 1902, and $7,767 less 

than the estimate; the abnormal revenue in 1902 is due chiefly to large sales of town lots. 


Town and agricultural rents are 8644 below the estimate, due to the issue of new grants 
for town lands at a lower rental than that which had in previous years been charged—as it 
turned out, without due legal sanction. The revenue from mining rents failed to reach the 
estimate ; but there is a compensating increase under mining licenses, which were granted. 
pending the preparation of permanent titles. 

No mukim registers have yet been commenced. the time of the only settlement officer 
in the district having been given up to dealing with the mining applications. 

The padi crop is reported to have been fairly good over most of the district. 

The number of incomplete titles and applications awaiting entry on the mukim register 
or the issue of lease or grant was 3,753. 


R. G. WATSON, 
Kvuara Lumpur, 30th March, 1904. Commissioner of Lands and Mines, F.M.S. 
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Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 3rd June, 1904. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
‘THE MINES DEPARTMENT AND ON THE MINING INDUSTRY 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


Parr I. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


EXPENDITURE. 


1. The total expenditure of the Mines Department amounted to $132,205.14, as compared 
with $96,727 in 1902. The expenditure in each State was as follows :— 


Perak ... tee wee sa is we A «- $69,276.00 
Selangor te ies eos ane hes 1s a. 44,208.14 
Negri Sembilan sie ae se oes Baa «12,894.95 
Pahang see Per Bes vee wee ace oH 5,831.05 


Total ... $132,205.14 

The estimated expenditure was $164,347, showing therefore a saving of $32,141.86. 
This expenditure was 1} per cent. of the total revenue derived from all sources relating to 
actual mining and mining lands. 


REVENUE OF THE MINES DEPARTMENT. 


2. The total revenue collected by the Mines Department amounted to $28,895.41, as 
compared with $22,219.34 in 1902, showing an increase of $6,676.07. The amount collected 
in each State was as follows :— . . 


Perak as ea wee eee ee Pett .. $14,172.89 
Selangor bee ves a ee dee ve 11,822.24 
Negri Sembilan ais wad ei ee ood ees 2,900.28 
Pahang 


Total... $28,895.41 


The revenue collected was made up as follows :— 
Fines, Forreirures anpD Frees or Court— 


Warden’s Court ... ee on ae isd see $ 9,289 
Fees or OrriceE— 

Tin Buyers and Smelters’ Licenses aoe a aa 3,612 

Survey of Boilers ... Se ar wee 2s ae 11,907 

Fees for Examination of Engine Drivers Se wee 2,078 
ReIMBURSEMENTS— 

Hire of Boring Tools an aie ee eae eee 2,009 


Total des $28,895 


TOTAL MINING REVENUE FROM ALL SOURCES. 


3. The total revenue derived from all sources relating to mining was as follows for 
1308 and 1902 :— 


1903. 1902. 
Perak we ee vee aes $5,271,525... $4,661,236 
Selangor... cy 35 ay 3,491,735... 3,145,803 
Negri Sembilan... wie bee 1,033,996... 844,108 
Pahang* ... Nes i eae 174,461... 146,688 
Total Bd $9,971,717... 88,797,835 


* Includes Tin Duty only, no other returns available. 
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The revenue of 1903 thus exceeded that of 1902 by $1,173,832. ° This revenué was made 
up under the following :— 


1903. 1902. 
Warden's Office ies we .. $ 28,895 ... $ 22,128 
Premia on Leases... ag oe 116,682... 116,175 
Rents on Leases ae nes st 217,369... 210,096 
Individual Licenses ... ie ae 11,481... 6,955 
Prospecting Licenses ... a ee 4,020... 8,742 
Tin Buty a i, ne .. 9,598,270 ... 8,438,789 
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Total 


R 


9,971,717 ... $8,797,835 


STAFF. 
4. During the year a Senior Warden of Mines was appointed for all the States in the 
person of Mr. F. J. B. Dykes. Prior to this appointment, this Officer was Warden of Mines 
for Selangor, Pahang and Negri Sembilan. In February, the Resident-General instructed 


Mr. Dykes to proceed to Perak to make a report on the administration of the Mines Depart- 
ment of that State. 


5. This report was followed up by a further report in which a scheme was submitted for 
placing the Mines Departments of the Federated Malay States under a Senior Warden, which 
appointment was later on approved by the Secretary of State. In addition to the Senior 
Warden the European staff now consists of an Assistant Warden in each State, nine Ins 
tors of Mines in Perak, four in Selangor, and one in each of the States of Negri Sembilan and 
Pahang. 


In Perak there is an Inspector and an Assistant Inspector of Boilers, and in the States of 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang there is also an Inspector and Assistant Inspector. 
Their duties mainly consist in inspecting all the engines and boilers in use in the States and 
of granting certitivates to qualified engine drivers. 

6. In addition to the European staff there are a large number of native overseers and 
assistant overseers, many of whom do excellent work and are invaluable to the department. 


OFFICES, 
7. The Mines Offices of Selangor and Negri Sembilan are in a high state of efficiency; 
the Assistant Wardens having carried out the work with the assistance of the Inspectors in a 
most satisfactory way. In each District Office proper record books are kept, which, as far as I 
can make out, are all up to date. In the head offices at Kuala Lumpur and Seremban a dupli- 
cate set of books is kept, and from these offices any returns required by other departments 
relating to mining can be obtained in a few minutes. 


8. In Perak. however, the same satisfactory state of affairs does not exist. From the 
Assistant Warden's report I gather that no records of the past had been kept, and that beyond a 
register of leases, which was unreliable, there was absolutely no record of the past. The Assis- 
tant Warden stated as follows :—‘ As soon as I had inspected all the various offices 1 issued 
instructions to have all necessary records commenced, but it will be quite impossible for all of 
them to be kept up to date unless each Inspector is provided with a clerk.” 


In endorsing all that the Assistant Warden wrote I would add that it will be a long time 
before the Perak Mines Department is in the same state of efficiency as Selangor and Negri 
Sembilan. 

PLANS. 


9. In Perak the Assistant Warden in his report states that there was not one reliable or 
up-to-date plan in the whole department. It is clear therefore we cannot be expected to stop 
State land being worked. In Selangor every office is supplied with excellent plans by the 
Superintendent of Surveys and the ‘plans of that State may be said to be up to date and 
reliable. The difficulty of protecting State property in Perak as compared with that in Selan- 
gor, in addition to the fact that there are no reliable plans, is very considerable. In Perak 
boundaries are marked by stones, all of which naturally resemble each other. In Selangor 
boundaries are marked by pipes, which even more stronyly resemble each other, but on each 
pipe are distinctive marks by which they can be identified. 


In Perak it is a hopeless task trying to identify a boundary, but in Selangor, so to speak,. 
identification is automatic. Further comment on the two systems is unnecessary. 


WARDEN’S COURT. 


10. The number of cases brought before the Warden’s court was 313. This number- 


does not by any means represent the total number of cases which have been instituted against 
individuals for breaches of the Mining Enactment as numerous cases have had to be taken to 
the district courts. 


11. In spite of stricter supervision and a more rigorous enforcement of the Mining 
Enactment, the number of cases for breaches of the Enactment are year by year decreasing. 
The Chinese miner is a most reasonable individual, and so long as he gets the attention that 
is due to him and has his wrongs righted he is law abiding. The Chinese miner, on the other- 
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hand, with a little and imperfect knowledge of law is dangerous to himself and troublesome to 
the Mines Department. 
LEGISLATION. 


12. In August a Commission was appointed consisting of the Resident of Selangor 
(Chairman), the Resident of Negri Sembilan, the Acting Legal Adviser, the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Lands and Mines and the Senior Warden (Secretary), to consider the various 
recommendations made for amending the Mining Enactment and the Mineral Ores Enactment. 
The Commission sat for six days, and draft Enactments were prepared. In November a 
Residents’ Conference was held when the recommendations of the Commission were considered 
and a final draft Mining and Mineral Ores Enactment were drawn up. The Senior Warden 
attended the Conference whilst these Enactments were under discussion. 


Parr II. 
THE TIN MINING INDUSTRY. 
OUTPUT OF TIN. 

14. The output of tin amounted to pikuls 839,807 as compared with pikuls 780,871 in 
1902, showing an increase of pikuls 58,936. Of this amount pikuls 494,319 were exported as 
tin ore as aguinst pikuls 445,268 in 1902, showing an increase of pikuls 49,051. On the other 
hand, pikuls 345,488 were exported as block tin smelted locally as compared with pikuls 
335,602 in 1902, showing an increase of pikuls 9,886. From the above figures it will be seen 
that the local smelter only managed to obtain a very small percentage of the increased output. 

The output for each State was as follows for 1903 and 1902 :— 


1903. 1902. Increase. 

Pikuls. Pikuls. Pikuls. 

Perak des oa 436,370 ich 405,878 cae 30,492 
Selangor... we 292,665 ee 278,368 oe 14,297 
Negri Sembilan... 85,497 eae 73,511 aes 11,986 
Pahang... on 25,275 Be 23,114 a 2,161 
Total... 839,807 aes 780,871 ate 58,936 


From the above figures it will be seen that every State shows an increased output over that of 
1902. 
TIN MARKET. 


15. The price of tin during the year fluctuated violently. The highest price 
touched was $98] on 3rd March and the lowest 867 on Ist October per pikul. The averaye 
price for the year was $83.65 per pikul. In 1902 the price also fluctuated considerably, the 
highest: price being $92.50 and the Jowest $62.50. The average price for 1902 was $79.36 per 
pikul. The average price for 1903 was thus $4.29 higher than in 1902. The average rate of 
exchange during 1903 was 1s. 9d. and a fraction and in 1902 ls. 83d. The sterling local 
value of tin for 1903 was thus £122 10s. per ton, and in 1902 £117. 

In appendix A * to this report are certain charts which give comparative returns for the 
last 12 years of output, value, ete. In appendix B will be found a return of the average price 
of metallic tin on the London market. for each year from 1873 to 1902. 


LABOUR, 


16. The total labour force employed in the tin mines during November and Devember, 
at which time the census. was taken, amounts to 186,337. 
The total labour force employed in each State in the tin mines is as follows :— 


Perak... aie oe a oe my as .. 82,872 ¢ 
Selangor Bed de oe Sse ws as we 74,712 ¢ 
Negri Sembilan ce a7, es es wes v= 21,818 
Pahang «.. tee a aoe on ae See we | 7,485 ¢ 


Total ... 186,337 


There are three kinds of tin mines worked in these States —namely, open-cast, underground 
and lampans with which is included hydraulic mines. The following figures give the numbers 
employed in each kind of mine :— 


Open-cast ee ei ae or ses 233 «.. 148,028 
Underground ... nit us Se eee ace .. 20,918 
Lampans ane re ass oe a see wwe = -:22,391 + 

Total ... 186,387 


* Published with Resident-General’s ‘Report for 1908. + Includes those working on individual licenses. 
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The labourers in the mines are divided into three classes—namely, those working on con- 
tract (nai-chiang), on wages (kong-si-kong), and on tribute. 
The following figures show the numbers working in each class :— 


Contract 65,656 

Waves 29,015 

Tribute 91,666 * 

Total 
17. The excess of male Chinese immigrants over emigrants for the vear 1903 was as 
follows :— 

Perak rs 17,860 

Selangor ... as 17,416 

Negri Sembilan 15,664 

Pahang + - 
Total ... 50,940 


Of these probably quite 75 per cent., were miners. 

There should have been thus a very considerable increase to the mining pupulation as 
compared with December, 1902. The mining population of Perak, Selangor and Negri 
Sembilan in December, 1902, was 168,780 and in 1903 178,902, showing thus an increase of 
only 10,122. 

In June, 1903, a census was taken in Selangor and Negri Sembilan, and the figures were 
as follows :— 

Selangor ... <n ase vale oes See ot .. 80,221 
Negri Sembilan... wee ae ae Avs ite ae 22,507 


Total ... 102,728 


Thus in December, 1903, the labour force in these two States had decreased, as compared 
with June, by no less than 6,698. ‘The figures obtained from the December, 1903, census are 
probably not a true return of the average number of labourers employed during the year, and 
the reports that there were some thousands of labourers discharged during the latter part of 
the year and idle when the census was taken are therefore probably correct. 


18. In addition to the total number working in December, 1903, quite 10 per cent. 
should be added for those who are omitted from the census, and a further 10 per cent. should 
be added for those whose names do not appear in the kongsi check-rolls and who are employ- 
ed cutting timber and firewood, crushing stone, washing tin, smelting and in the various 
other trades connected with the great tin-mining industry. The total mining population 
whose operations are controlled by the Mines Department thus amounts to roughly 223,604. 


19. It is often alleged that a very large proportion of tin is lost in the primitive Chinese 
method of washing the tin-bearing yravel. A large proportion of this tin, however, is caught 
by the hundreds of women and children who are to be seen all over the mines washing up in 
the tail races and on the old heaps of tailings. It is difficult to say how much these stream 
washers obtain each day as the amount obtainable is to a large extent dependent on the lack 
of supervision exercised by the kapalas over the heaps of tin-bearing ground raised but not 
yet washed. From a social aspect this small loss of tin may be considered as a blessing in 
disguise, as it gives hundreds of Chinese women the opportunity of earning an honest living. 


20. Taking the total population working in the tin mines at 186,337 and the total out- 
put for the year at pikuls 839,807, the average output per labourer per annum amounts to 
pikuls 4.50, the gross value of which is $376.42. 


The net earnings of a labourer are, however, very different, and to arrive at that amount 
it is, to begin with, necessary to take the total population working in the mines and at trades 
connected with the mines who are dependent on tin for their livelihood. This total population 
amounts to roughly 222,604, and the average output is thus pikuls 3.77 valued at $315. From 
this amount has to’be deducted the average Government duty of $11.30 per pikul and, say, $3 
per pikul for smelting commissiou and transport charges, and roughly 15 per cent. for com- 
missions, land owners’ tribute or profit, and advancers’ profit and squeeze. Thus a rough 
estimate of the net earnings would he as follows :— 


Cr. Dr. 
Value of gross output... |... wc $315 
Government duty at 11.30 per pikul... os Pe $42.60 
Smelting charges, etc. ... se aes ae we des: 11.30 
15 per cent. deduction on $261.10... sia, oaks me 39.16 
Balance, being net earnings ... ase Wage eee ee 221.94 
Total ... 315 Fes 315.00 


* Includes those working on individual licenses. t No returns available. 
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The net average earnings of each labourer per mensem thus work out at a little over $18 
per mensen, but at the same time I think this is over the average. 

21. The output per labourer actually employed in the mines, however, varies considerably 
in each State, as is shown by the following figures :—- 


Perak was wise bes se ae Bes aie Pikuls 5.26 
Selangor ... a3 oe tes a6 ais de » 391 
Neeri Sembilan... Se ay ae Sai aed » 401 
Pahang... ae » 3.40 


It would have been thought probable that the most inaccessible State—Pahang—would 
have shown the biggest output per labourer. Such is, however, not the case. The Perak out- 
put per labourer is largely in excess of that in the other States. The reason of this is because 
there are certain mines such as Tambun, Tronoh and the hydraulic workings at Gopeng and 
Meru, the output from which is, compared with the average mine, out of all proportion to the 
number of labourers employed. Thus, for instance, Tambun with a force of 1,700 labourers 
turned out in one month pikuls 6,337 of tin ore, or an average output per labourer of pikuls 
28.50 of metallic tin per annum. 


22. A few words on the subject of nai-chiang labour at this moment, when the mining 
industry is suffering from a fierce struggle between the employer and the labourer, would not 
be out of place. 

The nai-chiang labourer is engayed to strip overburden on contract at so much per 
chiang, and thinking over the matter casually it might appear that as his work is on contract 
the nai-chiang labourer should be allowed to work such hours as he pleases. The contract is, 
however, more or less a guaranteed contract; thus if a labourer does not, say, earn 60 cents 
per diem of six hours’ work he asks his employer for compensation on the grounds that 
“there was a lot of rain” or “the carry was a long one,” “the ground was very hard,” “the 
yround was sandy and they could not fill the basket,” ete. This custom is now stronger than 
ever and it derived its strength at that time when big profits were being made, and when 
if compensation was not paid the labourer cleared off to another mine. It is a miserable 
custom, but it is difficult to get rid of an established custom bad though it may be. The 
employers do not wish to pay compensation, and their solution of the present difficulty is to 
force the labourer to work seven hours a day by which he would easily earn his 60 cents a 
day and there would thus be no need to pay compensation. The nai-chiang labourer, who 
likes the present custom, replies that he cannot work seven hoursa day. That he can work 
seven hours is certain, as can be evidenced by the labourer on railway works and by the long 
hours and hard work of tribute labourers in a profitable mine. No one would for a moment 
contradict the statement that it is essential that the manager of a mine should be able to 
control the working hours of his labourers. Without having control, the whole system of 
work is disorganised. In an economically worked mine the manager calculates out to a 
nicety the varions stages of development, so that no department in a mine should ever be 
idle. In every mine there are contract labourers and labourers on wages. The hours of the 
one class must be such as to suit the other class, otherwise there is disorganisation. At Raub 
the hours are eight per diem. I think that ifa labourer working on contract work in the 
stopes was after, say, three hours to sit down for an hour, and thus perhaps cause the mill 
to be stopped, his period of employment in that mine would be very short. It must be 
remembered that many mines are low-grade properties the working of which at a profit 
necessitates putting through the wash boxes a very large amount of stuff, thus very appreci- 
ably cutting down the expenses of supervision, engines and interest on capital, per cubic yard 
moved. The answer to this might be that more labourers should be employed stripping 
overburden, but this is impossible as in many mines the labourers are falling over each other. 
To sum up the matter, there can be no doubt that the employers have right on their side, and 
this refusal by nai-chiang labourers to obey the reasonable demands of the employers is a 
dangerous menace to the prosperity of our mining industry. From a Government point of 
view this refusal is serious, as the most economical way of working is by nai-chiang labour, 
as the ground is not picked over but is generally worked from end to end. If many of the 
niines that lately have been worked at # loss are given out on tribute the system of work will 
not be so thorough. It is a siynificant fact that the Manager of the Belat Syndicate in his 
report for 1903 writes that his sinkehs, who are raw labourers from China and not yet 
acclimatised, are able to earn more money than his nai-chiang labourers which he imported. 
from Selangor and who there work seven hours a day. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES. 
23. The total number of boilers and engines registered in the States of Perak, Selangor 
and Negri Sembilan is 999 of 10,284 n.h.p.* 
The number in each State is as follows :— 
Perak She eee see 530 see 5,943 n.h.p. 
Selangor Hae ae is 376 se 3,504, 
Negri Sembilan... nt as 93 ae 337 —C«,, 


Total ... 999 ies 10,284, 


* The Steam Boilers Enactment was not in force in Pahang in 1908. 
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At the close of 1903 they were distributed as under: —- . 
Mines. Tdle. Estates, ete. 


Perak... bag Fr, See 384 us 90 ie 56 
Selangor ie See fe 232 on log ie 20 
Negri Sembilan... 48 cee Is ee 27 


Total 2700. 


Tt will be noted that at the close of 1903 there were no less than 217 engines idle. 


During the year 1,146 examinations were made of boilers and engines, of which 644 were 
exhaustive and 502 ordinarv examinations. 


24. During the year 682 candidates presented themselves for examination, and of these 
497 passed the examiners and were granted certificates of competency. 

25. The Inspectors in their reports say that the conditions of the boilers and enzines are 
now much better than formerly aud that they are taken much better care of. They als 
report that the Steam Boilers Enactment is fairly well observed by the owners of engines 
and the engine «rivers. 


26. The total number of engines in the mines in Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan is 
670 of 6,514 u.h.p., the labour equivalent of which is 52,112. This labour equivalent with 
the actual number recorded as working in the mines brings the total labour and equivalent up 
to 238,449 for these three States. 
MINING LANDS. 


27. The total area of land under alienation in Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan is 
roughly 181,000 acres. The total labour force and equivalent being 238,449, there is tlerefore 
an average of 1.31 units of labour employed on each acre. 

This is a fairly satisfactory return, but if a detailed examination were made it would 
probably be found that considerably over half the number of blocks alienated are not being 
worked and are liable to cancellation. 


28. The total area alienated and cancelled during 1903 was, in Selangor acres 6,763 and 
2,455, and in Negri Sembilan 9,411 and 3,282, respectively. 


29. The number of individual lessees registered in our books at the close of 1903 was 
6,116, and the number of blocks of land alienated in the western States was roughly 9,400. 


SMELTERS AND ORE PURCHASERS’ LICENSES. 


30. The number of licenses iesved to purchase ore was 585 and to smelt 48. The number 
issued in each State was as under :—- 


Purchase. Smelt. 
Perak ser ie aoe eee soe see 295 nae 20 
Selangor ... ase ats oo ous its 211 Lee 22 
Negri Sembilan a5 ae aoe eee 49 oe 5 
Pahang... Sos a8 “ee see ed 30 ose 1 


ses 43 


Total 
31. It isa matter of great regret that this department ig unable to more throughly 
supervise the shops of these ore purchasers and their books. The Enactment lays down that 
certain books are to be kept. ete., but the staff of this department are not in a position to go 
into the books and accounts. Considering the magnitude of the tin business, amounting 
to over 70 millions of dollars in 1903, a proper check should be kept. on the dealings of these 
licensees. If there was proper supervision it is likely that many would be found in possession 
of ore they could not account for and their licenses would be cancelled. At present, with no 
proper supervision, it is probable that much stolen ore is purchased, as the purchasers ask no 
question as to where the ore was obtained from. With proper observance of the Mineral Ores 
Enactinent by licensees—-which, of course, necessitates proper supervision by the Mines 
Department—it should be an impossibility for any stolen ore to be disposed of. However, at 
present I regret that these circumstances do not exist and the disposal of stolen tin ore is easy, 
and thus inducement is offered to any dishonest person to rob his master. : 


ALLUVIAL MINING. 


OPEN-CAST. 


32. There is little change to record in the way open-cast mines are being worked with 
the exception of two mines at Sungei Besi, where the overburden is being removed by machinery. 
On property subleased to Messrs. Edgar and Foo Choo Choon, Mr. A. @. Mackie, the Manager, 
is removing the overburden and pay dirt by means of trucks and rails. The land in question 
has been most carefully bored and a rich alluvial deposit has been found with a varving thick- 
ness of overburden, extending to a depth of 200 ft. Contrary to what has been done in other 
mines where the tin-bearing deposit extends to cunsiderable depth, Mr. Mackie has determined 
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to work all this land open cast. and it is to be hoped that this venture will prove successful, as 
it is from the Government point of view as compared with shafting by far the most economical 
way of working the land. In the same vicinity the overburden and tin-bearing strata is being 
lifted by means of a “blondin,” the first to be erected in the Native States. At Tronoh 
during the year trucks and rails have been used, and this mine with those previously mentioned, 
are the sole exceptions to the use of manual labour for lifting overburden. A more general 
use of labour-saving appliances will be the best solution of the contract labour trouble, but at 
the same time it must be remembered that contract labour is not expensive—it is unmanaze- 
able. 


&HAFTING, 


33. The great difficulty that this department has to deal with in this method of alluvial 
mining is the old shafts. Lessees will not fill them in if they can avoid domy so. The 
Mining Enactment does not force lessees to fill up old shafts, only to fence them round. The 
shafting licenses issued by this department makes the filling up of all old shafts compulsory. 
In former years, owing to the staff being short, we were unable to enforce this rule, but during 
the past year particular care has been taken to see that all shafts are filled up properly. 

Unless strict supervision, however, is exercised over the filling up of these shafts, it is better 
not to enforce the rule, as cases have occurred where to save a small amount of expense and 
trouble the labourers have placed a few sticks and grass over the top of a shaft on which a 
small amount of earth is thrown. A more horrible form of human trap could hardly be 
imagined. 

34, Accumulations of explosive gas have caused on several occasions explosions of a 
serious nature, resulting in loss of life. Instructions were given during the year to insure that 
due precautions should be taken to have proper ventilation in all cases where there were likely 
to be accumulations of gas. These accumulations of gas were generally to be found as the 
drives approached old workings, so therefore, if due care is taken, there should be no great 
danger inthe future. The number of accidents, however, that occurred in those alluvial under- 
ground mines was very few considering there are some 20,000 labourers employed in shafting 
in soft alluvial strata. 


LAMPANS. 


35. Under this heading are included the more scientific hydraulic mines. There is no 
kind of alluvial mining that requires more constant supervision than that known as “lampans.” 
There are according to the annual census over 22,000 labourers employed moving, with the 
assistance of water, tin-bearing ground, and it would be difficult to estimate the thousands of 
eubic yards which are washed away each day from the high lands down into the valleys below. 
Besides these thousands of labourers there are no less than 40 monitors, the effective work of 
which may be calculated at 250 cubic yards ut least per diem, or a total of 10,000 cubic yards 
in each 24 hours. If we estimate the amount of earth moved by each labourer every day as 
2 cubic yards, we have a total of no less than 54,000 cubic yards of earth being moved from 
the hills into the valleys, and it is the duty of the officers of the Mines Department to attempt 
to arrange for the disposal of the tailings on worked-out or non-stanniferous ground. 


36. In the past, owing to the shortness of the staff, it has been difficult to properly 
supervise these workings, and even now with a greatly increased and more efficient staff the 
difficulties are enormous. The whole question of these hill workings is one that calls for 
serious consideration at no distant date. The Mining Enactment provides that no one may 
remove earth by water power without a license. As far as is possible every license contains 
such conditions as will insure no damage being done to State or other property. This is quite 
simple. To enforce these conditions is, however, a very difficult matter. The ordinary licensee 
looks upon the construction of retaining dams as expensive and unnecessary. After finding 
out that this department consider them the reverse, dams are constructed and are efficient for 
atime. When the dump is full and the dam is no longer efficient, advantage is taken of heavy 
rains and the overflow sluices are broken with the result that the dam is emptied. The lessee, 
on finding that his workings are closed, a heavy fine inflicted, and orders given to clean out a 
culvert or bridge and the water-course above and below, considers himself a very hardly treated 
individual. The construction and upkeep of dams is, however, expensive and the trick is 
probably again repeated in a very short time. On the other hand, there are those who do 
everything in their power to retain the tailings and protect State and other property. 


LODE MINING, 


37. The output of tin from the Federated Malay States was approximately 50,000 tons, 
of this amount only 700 tons were derived from lodes, or, roughly, 1.4 per cent. of the total out- 
put. This output was mainly from two mines--viz., the Pahang Corporation and the French 
Mining Company at Lahat. It is a significant fact that though the alluvial flats are getting 
worked out, and mining is now being carried on in the hills, no deposits of tin-bearing stone 
of any permanence are being found. Stone carrying a rich percentage of tin is found in the 
hills to a certain extent, but the source from which this stone, and the alluvial tin in the plains, 
was derived still remains a mystery. At Jelebu the Rhin and Glamie lodes remain unworked, 
and the Jelebu Mining Company have since gone into liquidation. From what I have seen 
myself of these lodes, and from what I have been told on reliable authority, it is doubtful 
whether this property should have shut down, unless want of capital can be called a reason. 
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ACCIDENTS, 


38. The numter of deaths through fatal accidents in mines during the year was 63. 
The following are the figures for each State :— 


Perak bee wre vee ee ay ot aa ote 20 
Selangor... ae cae che ie ee oes wed 24 
Negri Sembilan... ae a 5 sed ne2 ore 13 
Pahang as ses aes 6 


Total... 63 
This death-rate throu;sh, accidents amounts to 34 per thousand, which is satisfactory. 
The majority of accidents are from falls of earth in open mines and from persons falling 
down shafts. 


PRINCIPAL TIN MINES. 
PERAK, 


39. Frenca Minine Company.—At Lahat this company has opened up what may 
perhaps be a lode. The tin stone is found in a matrix of hard crystalline limestone, and the 
country rock surrounding the same is also limestone. The stone carries about 20 per cent. of 
tin ore. In several places in Kinta tin has been found int he limestone rock ; but at depth, in 
most cases, these deposits have pinched out. At Lahat they have sunk about 35 ft., and the 
future development of this deposit will be awaited with interest. : 

40. Tronon Ming.—This mine still continues to enjoy prosperity. During the year close 
on 20,000 pikuls of tin ore were obtained. This company in the past has experienced consider- 
able difficulty in keeping its shafts secure, and this department had to order one shaft to 
be closed. The Manager, Mr. Rowe, is now sinking one main shaft off the lead in solid lime- 
stone and from this shaft will be drawn the tin-bearing ground. An immense saving will be 
effected and there is room for economy, seeing that it costs at present $4 to raise each cubic 
yard of pay dirt. It is a problem of considerable importance as to whether this rich mine 
could not be worked open cast. There are difficulties, however, in the way owing to the fact 
that there is a high nil at the side of the mine which already shows a tendency tv slip, and 
any large excavation at the base would naturally increase this tendency. 


41. Tamsun Mine.--This mine continues to hold the record as the richest mine and 


also the largest producer of tin ore in the Peninsula. The mine is worked entirely under- . 


ground and the shafts averaye from 50 ft. to 90 ft. in depth. The history of this mine bears 
repetition. Formerly the land was held under grant for a coffee estate by its present owner 
and a European. The European sold his share, owing to his being unable for certain reasons 
to obtain mining rights, to his partner for a mere sony. Five years afterwards from a certain 
portion of the land on which mining rights had been granted an output of 5,500 pikuls, valued. 
at about $250,000, was obtained in one month, with a labour force of 1,700 men and at a cost 
of probably the odd $50,000. There can be no better example of the luck there is in mining 
than the case quoted above, as hundreds and thousands must have passed over this land 
little knowing the immense wealth contained therein. 'The above is again an example of how 
absolutely impossible it is for anyone to say in a tin district where tin may or may not be 
found, as this one spot, the richest in the Peninsula, was passed over by all, eventually to be 
granted for planting coffee. 


42. Gorene Hyprautic Compantes.—There is little new to report on these workings. 
“The Gopeng Company,” which started work eleven years ago with two monitors, now has 
ten working. The great success which attended this company has induced others to follow 
the example; but, I regret, with not the same amount of success. There are two factors that 
influence the prosperity of these hydraulic mines—namely, necessarily the amount of tin the 
land contains, but equally important is it that there should be competent supervision and 
management. “The Kinta Tin Mines, Limited,” adjoining, has now five monitors working 
on its own land and has also three tributed out. In the same neighbourhood a company, 
« New Gopeng,” was floated a short time ago and during 1904 will become a producer. 


43. Meru, in Ulu Kinta, which has had two monitors working, had a successful year. 


TAPAH. 


44, Brusen.— This compauy had at the close of the year completed a new pipe line 
to its concession. ‘The intake is 800 ft. above the lowest of the concession, and the water is 
brought the whole distance by pipes, the diameter of which at the intake is 28 in., gradually 
reducing to 22 in. at the point where the service pipe lines branch off. A word on the excellent 
and economic management of this mine would not be out of place. Mr. Pawle, a..8.m., 
who has made a name for himself in Borneo as a Mining Engineer, has done much in 
these parts by a careful study of the requirements for working low-grade properties by 
hydraulic mining, towards reducing loss of ore, and reducing the cost of production. On this 
property only have riffles Leen used for any considerable time, and the saving in time and 
labour effected by their use is very considerable. I have seen the resultant probably from 
1,000 cubic yards of two monitors cutting ground for 18 hours cleaned up within three hours 
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and the tin ore on its way to the store. Every morning the ground to be cut is carefully 
sampled, the area afterwards cut is accurately surveyed and the tailings flowing away are 
sampled every quarter of an hour whilst ground is being cut. I have spoken to other managers 
on the subject of using riffles, but in some cases I am told they are impracticable, and as it is 
their business and not mine I cannot do more than comment on the fact of their not being 
generally adopted. 


45. There are two other hydraulic properties being worked in this district. but there is 
little of any interest to record. 


SELANGOR, 


46. There are few mines in Selangor of any special interest. At Rawang are to be seen 
perhaps the largest open cast mines now worked in the Peninsula, with the exception of Larut. 
These properties are essentially low grade, and the working of them at a profit is dependent 
to a large extent on the price of tin. Towards the close of the year serious losses were 
sustained owing to heavy rains, many of the mines being flooded. 


NEGRL SEMBILAN, 


47. There are three hydraulic companies working in Negri Sembilan, one of which, Sudu 
Seremban, I regret to say has gone into liquidation. The output from these companies for 
the vear was as follows :— 


Seremban Tin Mining Company oe tee «. Pikuls 2,244.42 
Sudu Seremban Company _... gee ee nee » 1,014.00 
Sipiau Company oe aie wee oh aoe » 1,616.15 

Total... » 4,874.57 


Sudu Seremban, after a few months’ work, going into liquidation has, [ fear, done much harm 
to our mining industry. Temelong in Ulu Perak, which was boomed considerably, was a bad 
case of an hydraulic proposition being floated, to say the least, on inadequate expert report, 
and Sudu Seremban, which was floated without any report being published, has done little to 
establish the confidence of capitalists in the Colony. 


PAHANG. 


48. The Pahang Corporation does not seem to have had a very successful year. The total 
tonnage crushed from the Corporation and Pahang Kabang for the year was 33,780. The out- 
put of tin ore was 648 tons as compared with 6783 tons in 1902, the values being $555,400 and 
$605,350, respectively. The corporation is at present constructing a railway from the mill 
to Kuala Kenau, which will considerably cheapen transport. Shortly it is intended to re- 
ope the mine at Jeram Batang and this railway will be used to bring the stone to the mill. 
There is no doubt that this property is a magnificent one and it is a pity to see it crippled 
from want of capital. The present battery has now sixty stamps working. I look forward to 
the day when there will be 200 stamps working, the fuel difficulty overcome by the use of 
water power, and the mine in a position to crush the poor grade stone at a substantial profit. 
It is not possible, of course, to say how many lodes exist on this property, but over 30 have 
been found, and it is quite likely that there are many more to be found. 


49. At Belat substantial work is being done by the Belat Tin Mining Company and by 
Towkay Loke Yew. There are now considerably over one thousand labourers working in this 
district and the results of their work are satisfactory. A steam launch now leaves Kuala 
Kuantan twice a day to Godown Rasah, and from this place a good path has been cut right up 
to the mines. 


50. On the western side of Pahang there are few mines of any importance. Bentong 
has not proved a rich field. The hill land in many places ix, however, good and is being worked 
at a profit. Sempam has not continued its prosperous career, and Liang only exports a small 
amount each year. 


GENERAL, 


51. The year under review has not been a satisfactory one to the miners. In many cases 
heavy losses have been sustained, and it is not to be wondered at, with the price of tin fluctuat- 
ing between $98} and $67 per pikul. In many cases the land now being worked is poor grade 
and expensive to mine. A large proportion of the land is high, necessitating water being 
pumped up by two and three lifts. The cost of firewood has also greatly increased of late. 
Ten years ago it did not seem to matter what the price of tin was and big profits were made. 
With tin now at from two to three times that price, it is the exception to find miners making 
any considerable profit. We must now recognise the fact that much of our easily worked 
land is finished, and that to continue our present output we must have the price of tin at 
over $80 per pikul. 
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Parr III. 
GOLD MINING. 


OUTPUT. 


52. The output of gold during 1903 amounted to 15,070 ounces as compared with 18,164 
ounces in the previous year, showing a decrease of 2,994 ounces. With the exception of a 
small amount of alluvial gold exported from Perak, all the gold obtained was from Pahang 
and Negri Sembilan. The figures are as follows :— 


1903. 1902. Increase. Decrease. 
Pahang dey wv 12,406... 17,966... aes a. 5,060 
Negri Sembilan w =-2,664 .... 198 1. 2466... 
Totals ... 15,070 ... 18,164 ... 2,466 ... 5,560 


53. From the above figures it will be seen that Pahang shows a considerable decrease 
as compared with 1902, whilst Negri Sembilan shows a satisfactory increase. 
LABOUR. 


54. The total number of labourers employed in the mines amounts to, roughly, 1,550, of 
which 1,450 are employed in Pahang and the balance in Negri Sembilan. 


PAHANG. 
55. The principal mines in Pahang and the tons crushed and gold won are as follows :-— 
Tons crushed. Ounces won. 
Raub Australian Company ... a w. — 32,570 7,078 
The Malaysian Company... Per on 8,314... 2,854 
Kechau Gold Fields ... Se es se 1,931. 469 
Total tons... 42,815 ... 10,401 


In addition to this amount, about 1,850 ounces were obtained from the treatment of tail- 
ings by cyanide, chiefly from Selinsing. 

56. The average value of gold per ton crushed was only about 4.8 pennyweights. 
Small as this amount is, it is satisfactory to note that Mr. Warnford Lock states that “the 
working costs have been reduced to $7.26 or 3.25 pennyweights per ton—figures which are 
surpassed by only one other large mine in the world.” It is therefore very evident that we in 
the Federated Malay States are able to work low-grade properties at a profit. 


PRINCIPAL MINES, 


57. Raus Avustra.ian.— In 1902 nearly a thousand tons less were crushed than in 1903, 
yet the amount of bullion obtained in 1903 shows a decrease of 4,237 ounces. The manager 
writes on this subjects as follows :—“ This falling off is not due to impoverishment in depth, 
so much as to the fact that we are now milling practically everything as it comes without any 
picking and choosing, and much of the stone broken is that which had been previously reject- 
ed as worthless. 


58. A cyanide plant is now being erected by this company to treat the accumulation of 
tailings of past years. Mr. Warnford Lock has been for a long time experimenting on these 
tailings, and he now writes that the success of his experimental treatment has resulted in the 
designing of a new plant on novel lines which will establish a record for economy and efficiency. 


59. It is a pleasure to record the fact that the Government and this company have 
agreed to sink a shaft at their joint cost to a depth of 1,5U0ft.; if the results at intermediate 
levels between this depth and the present workings at Bukit Koman justify the expenditure. 
The Government are desirous of proving the existence of lodes in depth and the Raub 
Company are equally anxious to do so on their property, so therefore no better policy could be 
pursued than sinking this shaft, each party sharing the cost. At the end of the year the shaft, 
which is 18ft. x 5ft. inside timbers, had reached a depth of 227 ft. 


60. Further economies in the cost of mining and milling stone will soon be effected as 
the steam pumping and winding machinery is being replaced by electrically driven plant. On 
this property everything is being done that can be done to reduce the cost of mining and 
milling and it is probably no exaggeration to say that we may soon see in the Malay Peninsula 
a mine being worked where the low cost for mining and milling will be difficult to beat. 


61. Tue Mataysian Company, Ravs.—-This company, a subsidiary of the Raub 
Australian, have not done much development at depth during the year. The management 
complain of the constant thefts of gold from the mine, and the small fine that can be inflicted 
under the present Enactment. I hope at a later period, however, to submit a proposal for the 
passing of an Enactment that will more effectually meet the case of employees found stealing gold. 

62. The Queensland Raub and the Eastern Lode, also subsidiary companies, have not 
restarted work. The former company had one good crushing, and whether it was that later 
on they could not find the place where the stone was obtained, or whether they were unable to 
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get any more stone, it is impossible to say, it being sufficient to say that there were no more 
good crushings and no stone found in the mine up to the standard of that crushed. 


63. Very little work was done at Punjom. A huge area of land is locked up by this 
company, who have spent all their money and seem to have little desire to raise more 
capital. 

64. At Selinsing little development work has been done. The operations have been 
confined to treating the tailings. Of these some 7,000 tons were treated for 1,421 ounces of 
gold. 

65. Tae Kecuav Gotp Mrinine Company.—This company went into liquidation and 
the property was taken over by the preference share holders. Work was resumed in a small 
way and a small amount of stone was crushed. 


66. Tare Kecuau Goutp Fretps.—What was known as North Kechau has now become 
the Kechau Gold Fields. This company has during the year sunk a shaft to a depth of 100ft., 
cutting the lode at this depth. Samples of stone taken from just above this level in the 
winze were sent home for assay and gave a very satisfactory return. The stone also contained 
a large percentage of lead and zinc. ‘The indications in the surface workings were promising, 
and the lode, though I have not seen it at the 100ft. level, is, I am told, most promising. 

67. There is a spirit of pessimism, I regret to say, rampant in Pahang, concerning the 
present and future prospects of gold mining in Pahang which is not, I think, justified. This 
spirit of pessimism makes itself conspicuous outside Pahang and is likely to do harm. If we 
were to analyse the past we might find that the management of days gone by was not perhaps 
all that it should have been, and that discredit has attached itself unjustly to various 
properties instead of to individuals. If we analyse the present, we find that the cost of mining 
and milling is being reduced, the country is becoming more accessible and the cloud of the 
past only requires a little sunshine to lift it away. Further, it can be said that gold mining 
is in its infancy, an infancy that requires careful nursing, attention and care. 


NEGRI SEMBILAN, 


68. There is only one mine in Negri Sembilan working—namely, the Batu Bersawah 
Company—but much valuable prospecting work has been done on adjoining properties. The 
Batu Bersawah Company crushed 4,032 tons which gave 2,664 ounces of gold—a yield of over 
13 pennyweights to the ton, a most satisfactory result. The main shaft has been sunk 
to a depth of 260ft. and when I visited the mine some little time ago the lode at this level was 
most promising. Shortly this company will start sinking a main shaft and the results of 
the development will mean much to this field. 


69. Chendras, which was floated on insufficient capital, closed down during the year. 


70. It is to be hoped that in the near future other properties in the vicinity of Batu 
Bersawah will be opened up and that a prosperous industry will be established in the Kuala 
Pilah district. 

F. J. B. DYKES, 


Kvata Lumpur, 15th April, 1904. Senior Warden of Mines, F.M.S. 


Appendix B. 


The Average Price per Ton of Metallic Tin in the London Market for each 
Year from 1873 to 1902. 


Year. English Block. | Pemayee * Year. English Block. | Precesret 

Wr vb, de 2 « -d. va” di: £ s da. 

1873 1338 7 O a 1888) 2.3) HY 5. 5 LZ. SY - 3 
1874 108 8 0 92 18 O 1889... 96 10 9 93 10 10 
1875 909 2 0 8 2 O | 1890... 97 13° 38 4 #7 6 
1876 | 79 10 2 74. 3: 11 1891s: 94 #4 «1 91 16 #9 
1877 73 3 6 68 8 10 || 1892 ©... 96 10 5; 98 15 4 
1878 -| 65 12 3 61 6 0O 1893... 88 18 2 86 4 8 
1879 72 #6 O 71 19 0 1894... 72 11 10 69 7 4 
1880 1 - 5. 0 86 15 0 1895... 67 4 #1 64 7 2 
1881 97 9 8 92 15 61 1896... 63 12 0O 60 19 ¢ 
1882 106 14 0 102 15 6 1897... 6 8 7 62 12 9 
1883 97 #16 983 1 Oj] 1898... 74 #8 1 7% 138 =O 
1884 84 11 7 81 38 8 | 1899 ...| 126 12 1 123 7 9 
1885 | 289° “RQ 86 16 $3 | 1900 ...| 1897 14 7 133 19 2 
1886 ..{ 101 8 6 97 16 «6 1901 ...} 121 O 1 117 16 8 
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GEOLOGIST’S REPORT FOR 1902. 


Tue Rest House, Raus, Pawane, 
8th January, 1904. 


Sir,—I have the honour to report on the progress of my investigations in the Federated 
Malay States at the close of 1903. 

2. Having arrived in the Federated Malay States on the 17th September, I was enabled, 
through the assistance of Mr. W. D. Barnes, to settle my private arrangements without loss 
of time and to proceed to Taiping on the 20th September. On the following day I commenced 
my investigatious, which were continued in the neighbourhood until 30th October. It is 
unnecessary to summarise here the results of these investigations, since they have been 
detailed in my resport on the district. 

3. On 81st October, I proceeded to Batu Gajuh, remaining there until the 8th Novem- 
ber. During my stay I visited several mines and gathered a considerable amount of valuable 
information, which I propose to embody in a report on South Perak at the latter end of 
September, 1904, by which time [ hope to have sufficient material for the purpose. The 
mines I visited were the French Concession at Lahat, Kacha, Tronoh, Tambun, Changkat 
Parit, Siak, Pulai, Koban and Saba Jadi. 

4. On 8th November, I returned to Kuala Lumpur, in order to prepare my report on 
the neighbourhood of Taiping and work at material collected in the field. This occupied me 
until 27th November, with the exception of 14th to 17th November, when I made a short 
visit to Jugra, Kuala Langat. The chief point of interest I found in the granite hill there 
was a north and south tault similar to that in the summit tunnel between Taiping and 
Padang Rengas. 

5. On 27th November, I proceeded to Kampar, where the Inspector of Mines, Mr. G. E. 
Greig, materially assisted me in my work. Here I remained until 10th December. Tie most 
important information I gathered during this time resulted from visits to the hydraulic mine 
at Bruseh, to Senudong, Sungei Siput, Brua and Chanderiang. 


6. On 10th December, I went to Batu Gajah, remaining there until 24th December 
During this time one important point was settled —namely, that the rock at Papun, described 
by the Rev. J. E. Tenison Woods as basalt, has no affinity to any volcanic rock. It is tourma- 
line schist —i.e., the shale and sandstone szries altered by contact with the granite mass of 
the Kinta range. In view of the fact that Mr. Woods is not alone in speaking of basalt in 
Perak, and also that in the Taiping Museum a series of rocks from various lovalities is placed 
under the head of “ basalt,” I feel bound to mention that up to the present date I have seen 
no evidence of the presence of volcanic rocks in either Perak or Selangor. 


7. Thad hoped to obtain further information concerning the occurrence of tin in situ in 
limestone during my stay at Batu Gajah. This, however, was frustrated by the fact thit the 
two mines where such deposits occur, Siak and Changkat Parit, were flooded. Interesting 
data were obtained from the following localities :—Papan, Ulu Jahan, Chendai, Gopeng and 
Tanjong Rambutan. I also made a second visit to Chanderiang in company with Mr. Cecil 
Wray. We were rewarded by good specimens of at least two minerals new to the Peninsula, 
andalusite and idocrase, neither, unfortunately, of any commercial value. 


8. On 28th December, I returned to Kuala Lumpur, and occupied the remaining days 
of the year in working at material collected and in preparing for my departure to Pahang. 

9. In spite of the hindrance I expzrienced from the heavy rain in November and 
December, I fe2l that my position is satisfactory. I must make full acknowledgment, however, 
that this is not owing to my own efforts alone. Had it not been for the courteous and 
material assistance afforded me, by Government officers and non-official residents alike, 1 
believe it is no exaggeration to say that I should not have been, at the close of the year, in a 
position to issue a report on any considerable area. I am especially indebted to Mr. W. D. 
Barnes, whose help has been of great value, and whose advice led me to proceed immediately 
to Taiping, where I was able to obtain in a short time a knowledge of the general geology of 
the country which will considerably facilitate my work elsewhere. 


I have, etc., 


JOHN B. SCRIVENOR, 
To rHE ReEsIDENT-GENERAL, F.M.S. Geologist, F.M.S. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATHS. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON FOREST ADMINISTRATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1903.* 


CuaptTer I. 
CONSTITUTION OF RESERVED FORESTS. 


I.—ALTERATiON IN AREA. 


1. Sixty-three square miles of reserves were gazetted during the year. This table 
shows the proportion ot reserves to the whole area of the States at the close of 1903 :— 


Area square | Area of Forest | Area of Percentage of 


State. | miles of Reserves in State land reserved 
| State. square miles. | under Forest. | to whule Stzte. 

' i 3 4 
Perak aks eee a ate 6,550 264. 6,002 
Selangor... nis ose one 3,200 | 113 2,986 
Negri Sembilan Bhs hs ace 2,600 2.4 2,206 
Pahang eee ise ay a 14,000 Nil 18,775 

26,350 | 379 24,969 1.91 


Details are shown in form 1. 


2. In Perak 46 square miles were added and gazetted during the year, 42 square 1 
of which was mangrove forest and the remainder a taban reserve near Tanjong Maiin. 
Fifteen acres were excluded from Trollah reserve for quarries for the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and 10 small blocks were set apart on the mangrove islands for the benefit, of the 


inhabitants of fishing villages. 

3. In Selangor only one new reserve was gazetted during the year —viz., Rantau P: 
taban reserve. Other areas were ready, but the survey was not considered sufficiently ac: 
for the preparation of a description of boundaries for the Gazette, although in my opinicn 
quite accurate enough for all practical purposes required. 

4. In Negri Sembilan no new reserves were gazetted during the year, but a large areit 
was nearly ready just before the close of the year, at Bukit Senaling, in Kuala Pilah district. 


5. In Pahang no reserves were gazetted during the year, the Forest officer being 
engaged in exploring and reporting on the Kuantan forests. 


6. Much remains to be done in taking up of new forest reserves, but the staff hive 
been occupied with revenue and detection work to such an extent that this important < 
has been somewhat neglected. The total area of alienated land in the Federated Xf. 
States is 1,381 square miles, leaving 24,969 square miles under forest, of which so far only 
square miles have been gazetted as reserves. 


II.—RESERVE PROPOSALS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


7. Form 2 shows that 115,955 acres were examined and proposed for reservation, of this 
area 22,000 acres are mangrove forests in Perak. 


In Selangor a very valuable area of 14,199 acres near Kuang was proposed, and found to 
contain young getah taban in large quantities. An extension of 5,000 acres was also 
proposed for Rantau Panjang reserve, also taban (palaquium). 


The Kuang area is ready to be gazetted. Three other blocks were proposed as timber 
reserves, one near Tanjong Malim of 15,000 acres, one at Sungei Lalang of 10,000 acres and 
one at Telok (Klang) of 8,856 acres. 


In Negri Sembilan the Bukit Senaling area was examined and surveyed with chain and 
compass and 5,400 acres proposed. Proposals were also put in hand for an area of 2.000 
acres at Sepang. 


* Returns not printed. 
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In Pahang an area of 33,500 acres was examined by Mr. W. H. Craddock in Kuantan 
district, and found to be very rich in penak. Boundaries were surveyed by him and proposals 
taken in hand. 


8. Work under this head has been rather satisfactory considering the small staff and 
the increase in work in revenue and protection, but more might have been attempted in 
Perak. 

Large tracts of forests still remain to be explored and the tendency of Forest. officers to 
stick to the vicinity of railways, main roads and civilisation generally is to be regretted. 

Every effort will be made to ensure each officer a certain amount of freedom from office 
duties for a definite period each month or year in future, so that this important branch 
of forest work may receive due attention. 

So little is the importance of careful selection of reserved forests realised here, that in 
some instances the actual choosing of the boundaries has in the past, I am convinced, been left 
to Survey officers, the Forest officer never having been completely round the boundary. 


I1].—DEMARCATION OF RESERVES. 


9. Thirty-six miles of new boundaries were cleared during the year as against 60 
in 1902, but this does not include 90 miles of mangrove reserve boundaries. Lines, 6 feet wide, 
are cut as a rule, in some places wider—e.g., Sungei Lalang, Kajang. The total length of 
all boundaries is 520 miles, of which 244 are natural features and require no demarcation, 
bevond boundary stones at places where cut lines meet them. 


One hundred and thirty-two miles of boundaries were repaired. Particulars are shown in 
form 3. Four blocks or “coupés” were demarcated in the mangrove reserves in Perak for 
exploitation during 1904. 


10. The cost of new works comes under surveys and has not been kept separate. In 
Perak the cost of reclearing boundaries was $16 per mile, in Selangor it was done by perma- 
nent coolies also employed on other works—-e.g., planting and survey, su that no accurate 
estimate of the cost can be obtained. These works should be kept separate in future. 


IV.—SURVEYS. 

11. In Perak 22,000 acres of mangrove forest were added to the reserved area. This 
was surveved by Mr. Jansz and Maung Pe, working under the-direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Revenue Surveys, Perak. They completed 34 square miles as against 54 square 
miles last year, at a cost of 89,948. 

One hundred and ninety-five miles were traversed in all, including 90 miles of external 


boundaries and 105 miles internal detail, rute $51 pet lineal mile. No local surveys by Forest 
officers were carried out. 


12. In Selangor no forest survey was done by the Revenue Survey Department, and 
the Deputy Conservator of Forests was obliged to use native surveyors, whose work is not very 
accurate: 84 miles of boundary were surveyed in all, as shown in form 4. In addition, an area 
of about 700 acres, planted up with getah taban (gutta percha trees), in Rantau Panjang. 
was surveyed. This survey is, I consider, sufficiently accurate for the purposes of the 
department. 

13. In Pahang a very valuable map was compiled by Mr. W. H. Craddock from chain 
und compass surveys made by him in Kuantan, assisted for a time by Mr. W. R. French. 


Oue hundred and eighty-six lineal miles were traversed, and an area of 29 square miles 
proposed for reservation. About 922 square miles are included in this map, which contains 
much new information. This work occupied three and a half months, and reflects yreat credit 
on Mr. W. H. Craddock. 


Cuapter II. 
MANAGEMENT OF STATE FORESTS. 


1.—REGULATION OF MANAGEMENT. 


(a)— Working Plans. 


14. Working plans were drawn up for 65,030 acres of mangrove forest in Perak —viz., 
Truong, Pasir Itam, Singa Kechil and Besar, Selinsing, Gula and Kalumpang Islands and 
Chabai Malai (a small portion of the mainland). These have been formed into five working 
circles. The working plan report was not quite completed, but areas (“coupés”) were 
marked out for felling in 1904, in all four working circles, ;;th of the area being allotted to 
1904. The rotation is fixed at 20 years. In Trong Island the carrying out of this system 
was postponed, owing to representations made by the General Manager of Railways, who will 
be allowed to cut firewood for railway supply all over Trong Island (23,500 acres) in 1904 
without restriction. The work was in charge of Mr. A. E. Wells till 1st October, 1903, soon 
after which Mr. H. Furnival took over charge. 
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(b)—Annual Plan of Operations. 

15. A plan of operations was drawn up for 1904 and submitted to the Resident-General 
with the estimates. 

As regards the plan of operations for 1903, these have not been very strictly adhered 
to. The following are the more noticeable cases in which they ure not adhered to :-— 

Perak: “Paths in Reserves,” $437 only spent, voté $1,000. 

“Reserve Proposals.” Under this heading practically nothing was done except the 
survey of, mangrove forests by a survey staff. 

“Inspection of Boundaries.” Insufficient. 

“ Surveys.” The coast survey only was carried out, the other works could not be done 
owing to the coast survey occupying all the available survey staff. 

Other deviations from the plan of operations do not require special mention. 

16. Selangor: In clearing of paths in forests little was done, but 3 miles of the old 
Ginting Peras path was gone over. In most respects, the sanctioned plan has been adhered 
to as much as possible. 

17. In Negri Sembilan paths were cut, in the Senaling reserve instead of in the Muar 
forests. ‘The plan of operations was altered in several respects, according to circumstances, 
with my sanction. 

In Pahang no definite plan was followed, bevond the thorough examination of the 
Kuantan forests. 

: II.— COMMUNICATIONS AND BUILDINGS. 

18. Form 6 shows the work done under this heading. 

In Perak 18 checking stations were built for Forest guards at an average cost of $234 
each. In each of these is a small room used as an office, besides accommodation for two men. 
Repairs to buildings cost $330. A house was built by the department for the ranger in 
Ipoh at a cost of $800. ; 

19. In Selangor 19 checking stations were built at an average cost of $114, the class of 


- building being slightly inferior to those in Perak, and $170 was spent on repairs, chiefly to 


the Rest House, Sungei Buloh reserve. 


20. In Negri Sembilan nine checking stations were built and six temporary ones at a 
cost of $1,952. The average for the checking stations is about $200. 


21. In Pahang two quarters for Forest ‘guards were built in Kuantan and one hut for the 
Forest officer when on inspection at Ulu Tembeling, at a total cost of $364. 


IH.—PROTECTION OF FORESTS AND BREACHES OF TIMBER 
AND JUNGLE PRODUCE RULES, 


22. Form 7 shows the number of cases taken into court. 


In Perak there were 517 cases, with 416 convictions and 97 acquittals, four cases remaining 
pending at the close of the year. This gives 81 per cent. of convictions. This shows an 
increase of 136 cases over 1903, and 1 per cent. in the number of convictions. The total fines 
amounted to $6,667 as against $5,636 in 1902, and the average fine has fallen from $18 to 
$13, a very remarkable fact, when the number of offences has apparently increased to a very 
large extent. The majority of cases are again concerned with the cutting and removal of 
hardwoods by miners for firewood in their mines, the chief species utilised being petaling, 
meranti and even merbau. Towards the end of the year the magistrates showed some sign 
of increasing the fines, but the returns prove that an average fine of $15 per man is not 
sufficiently deterrent, and it is difficult to understand the reason for such small tines when 
the offences are repeated with clockwork-like regularity, evincing a total disregard of the 
punishment. ' A much higher limit is sanctioned by the Land Enactment, $500. These 
remarks apply especially to Kinta. Timber and jungle produce, cut by offenders, which 
was awarded to the Government in the various cases, realised $1,999. 

23. In Selangor there were 480 cases as compared with 699 in 1902, a considerable 
decrease, only 345 resulted in convictions or 71.8 per cent. as against 80 per cent. last year. 
As the Forest staff has certainly greatly improved since 1902, this is somewhat difficult to 
understand, but may be due to the difficulty magistrates find in interpreting the Forest Rules, 
which are said to be badly worded. In sume instances brought to my notice cases have un- 
doubtedly been carelessly sent up by Forest Department subordinates. 


24, The Acting Deputy Conservator of Forests states: “Though » decrease of cases is 
theoretically satisfactory, I am afraid it does not point to a decrease in the number of offences 
against the rules so much as to the increased cunning and experience of the offenders. The 
court work of the department has not been a success. It is impossible for the Deputy Con- 
servator of Forests to attend to every case in person, even when he is in the neighbourhood. 
Subordinates, through their ignorance of law and court procedure, have often owed their failure 
to obtain a conviction to their own faulty conduct of the case. They were accordingly 
puzzled and discouraged by acquittals which they could not understand. 
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“Woodcutters are beginning to learn at last that it is useless to cut timber illegally in 
the jungle whilst it cannot be brought along the roads to its destination. It is to this that I 
attribute largely the decrease of forest cases during the year.” 


25. In Negri Sembilan there were 256 cases as against 120 in 1902, and 79 per cent. of 
convictions as against 84 per cent. last year. The percentage of convictions in the State was 
good except in the Coast district, 55 per cent., and in Jelebu, 57 per cent. In no other 
district was it under 85 per cent., while in Seremban district 95 per cent. of convictions were 
obtained. 


26. Most of the cases were for theft of minor forest produce and one case of cutting 
chengal timber from Bukit Senaling. A large quantity of penak (chengal) and merbau 
firewood was found to have been cut for firewood in the Kuala Pilah district, aud $1,155 was 
paid by the offenders to Government before the timber was made over to them. Only four cases 
are recorded of cutting class I. wood for firewood, which is satisfactory, and proves that it is 
unnecessary to use class I. timber for-this purpose. 


27. In Pahang 38 cases were taken into court and 30 convictions obtained as against 
36 cases with 29 convictions in 1902, or 79 per cent. as against 80 per cent. last year. The 
Acting Deputy Conservator of Forests reports that traces of felled gutta percha trees show 
that Dvaks and Malays have not yet given up raiding the Ulu Tembeling. Rewards have 
been offered for information leading to conviction of persons extracting gutta percha. A 
special staff of Forest guards to patrol this area is now under consideration. 


28. Forest Laws.—Revised Timber and Jungle Produce Rules were brought out in 
April in Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan, the main alteration being that free passes for 
timber and for miners for class IT. timber were done away with, and such persons allowed to 
cut and remove timber of class IT., also petaling and meranti and firewood of class II., free of 
charge and without license for bond fide use in their mines—vide rule 23, Timber and Jungle 
Produce Rules, 1903. 

Certain of the best timbers, such as merbau and chengal, can also be had free under 
special license for deep mining. In return for this great privilege, and in some ways as an 
attempt at remuneration to the Forest Department, it was credited with a share of the opium 
duty equal to $1 per ball imported. This, as will be shown later on in the report, does not in 
fact represent half the revenue value of the timber and firewood actually utilised by miners, 
and the advantage is all on the side of the mining community, who, I regret to say, do not 
appear to have proved themselves deserving of this treatment. I here quote from the report 
of the Acting Deputy Conservator of Forests, Selangor, who says, “'The working of the Timber 
Rules has been greatly complicated by the abuse of the privilege enjoyed by miners, and by 
landholders whose titles date from before 1897. As long as miners are allowed to store 
unlimited quantities of free mining wood within town areas, and to issue to irresponsible and 
ignorant woodcutting coolies books of owners’ certificates, it is obvious there will be con- 
siderable room for abuse of the law.” 

29. In Pahang revised Timber and Jungle Produce Rules were brought into foree on 


Ist August, more or less on the same lines as those of the other States but differing from 
them in the important fact that free timber and firewood is not given to miners. 


30. Although miners are chiefly responsible for felling of hard woods for firewood, the 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that others than miners attempt to pass timber and firewood 
past a checking station under cover of miners’ certificates of identity, which are supposed only 
to be used to pass through timber destined for a mine. 


The above remarks are not meant to apply to big mine-owners, who are naturally not the 
offenders, but to mining coolies and small owners. 


31. As far as is known, gutta percha has not been extracted to any appreciable extent. 
Getah taban trees have been found felled, but this is occasionally done by persons cutting for 
firewood for mines, one case having been brought to my own notice and a portion of the 
felled tree brought in. Undoubtedly a small amount of illicit gutta percha must be extracted, 
but detection is well nigh impossible, in spite of the prohibitive 80 per cent. export duty. 


32. Forest Fires.—Iwo small fires occurred in the Circular Road plantation near 
Pudoh, but the total area damaged was only 3 acres. 


33. Insuries To Forests rrom Natura. Cavses.-—From observation while on tour 
it would appear that the best timber trees are remarkably free from injuries by insects or 
fungi—e.g., injuries which may be said to be serious as interfering with growth or deteriorat- 
ing the timber. 

There is a caterpillar which attacks the leaves of the palaquium trees in plantations, but 
it does very little harm. Unfortunately large chengal and merbau trees when felled are very 
liable to heart shake, and in some forests a remarkably large number are found to be hollow, 
from what cause I am quite at a loss to understund. Further investigation of this matter is 
necessary. 


IV.—SYLVICULTURE. 
(a)—Natural Reproduction. 


34. There is again no mention of this most important subject in the Perak Forest 
Report. 
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35. In Selangor merban is reported to have seeded plentifully, this was especially 
noticeable in Sungei Lalang in Ulu Langat, and again near Ginting Bidai and Ulu Gombak. 
Attempts to procure tabun (Palaquium} seed were again unsuccessful. In the Kantau 
Panjong reserve there is a taban tree measuring 41 inches at 4} feet from the yround, which 
has been watched for about three years, but bas not seeded during that time. 


36. In Negri Sembilan getah taban flowered m February and March, but no seed was 
obtained, although every effort was made to do so. Penak (Balanocarpus max.) and merbau 
(Afzelia palembanica) seedlings were found in large numbers, but very small. It is known 
that but few of these seedlings ever reach even the sapling stage. Meranti, on the contrary, is 
much more successful in the strugyle for existance. Tembusu (Fayroea fragrans) repro- 
duced itself very well in the Rembau district. This tree, as is well known in the Colony, is 
one of the best to grow in Jalang areas and does extremely well, soon killing out the lalang. 


37. In Pahang the only district that has been thoroughly examined is Kuantan, and 
here reproduction of the best: species is reported as bad. 


Of kapar (Dryobalanops camphora), on the other hand, it is reported as good. It is 
remarkable that this tree, which is found in one place only in Selangor (Rawang) should be 
found also in Kuantan, and yet so far as we know nowhere else. There seem to be no con- 
necting links. 

(b)—Artificial Reproduction. 

38. Particulars are shown in form 8. 

During the year 15 acres were added to the area of the Pandok Tanjong plantation—4 
acres rambong, 5 merbau and 6 Para rubber. The total area of this plantation at the close 
of the year was 363 acres. No additions were made to any other regular plantations. The 
cost of upkeep of this plantation was as follows :-— 

Acres. Cost. 
Pandok ‘Tanjong (includes planting 15 acres) ... 363... $4,062 


but the Deputy Conservator of Forests reports that only 16 acres have been kept cleared, the 
remainder being overgrown, but the latter portion includes a yood deal of merbau and chengal. 
To grow these species successfully jungle must be allowed to grow up alongside and to keep 
them clean would be fatal. ‘They are shade bearing trees and cannot grow in absolutely open 
places. 

39. The cost of this plantation has, I consider, been rather high, but it is ina swampy 
locality. Up to the end of 1903 this plantation has cost the department. $23,829, It is, in my 
opinion, to be regretted that it was ever started, as I cannot believe that a large permanent 
staff of covlies will do any real work on a plantation without a European manager living on 
the spot, as is the case in private-owned plantations. 

40. In Taiping the rambong and Para plantation of 57 acres in extent was upkept at a 
cost of $1,938, the Para on the abandoned tin-mining land doves not do well. ‘The cost is very 
high indecd, and I have already taken steps to have it reduced in future. Including the 
rambong and casuarina nurseries, the cost was $2,107, but sale of young rambong plants 
realised $200 during the year. 

At the close of the year there were 3,000 rambong seedlings in the nurseries. Crickets 
are veported to have destroyed a great number of casuarina seedlings, but there are a con- 
siderable quantity now ready to be planted out. 


41. Inthe other States no additions to plantations were made, except that tembust 
(Fagroea frayrans) was planted in blanks. This is doing very well indeed. Both the staff 
in Circular Road and Swettenham Road were chiefly employed in cutting out lalang and in 
attending to casuarina nurseries. 


42. The Circular Road plantation of 189 acres in extent cost in upkeep $934, but I re. 
gret. to report that althongh money was left over in the vote at the close of the year, the area 
was by no means in good condition. This, however, may be excusable as no less than three 
officers held charge of the forests of the State during the vear. The Swettenham Road Para 
plantation of 48 acres cost $683, but a large amount of lalang clearing was done under my 
orders during the vear, with, I think, most satisfactory results. . 


43. In Negri Sembilan young tembusu, merbau and chengal trees were planted out 
under shade in the Senawang reserve, and a nursery started at Rasa for casuarina, 


A large number of plants are now available for planting up abandoned tin-mining arcas, 


(c)—Culture Operations. 


44. In Perak the clearing of the undergrowth in Trollah reserve was extended over 100 
acres, to free young taban seedlings, and 10U acres of old work gone over again, ata total cost 
of $1,704. The waterfall area at Taiping was upkept at a cost of $481 for the 70 acres. I 
inspected the Trollah area twice and found that the clearing made in 1902 has already greatly 
benefited the young taban trees, which range in size from about 24 inches in height to 25 
feet. The area is well stocked with these trees, but where blanks are found seedlings are 
transplanted from more crowded areas. 
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45. In Selangor the Rantau Panjang reserve area was treated as before, an area of 512 
acres being taken in hand during the year. Here the system is to cut rentises in the forest 
33 feet apart in which young taban plants are put at intervals of 30 feet—i.e., about 40 to 
the acre. These young plants are taken out of the surrounding forests or from forests at some 
distance where they cannot be cared for. This work cost $2,049, and is very creditable. 


46. The total area now thus planted up amounts to 782 acres, and should the price of 
gutta percha revive again will prove a very valuable property to Government. 


A certain amount of taban puteh was put in for a while (P. postulata), as there was not 
thought to be a sufficiency of taban merah (P. oblongi folium). ‘This hus since been stopped 
ia large quantities of young taban merah seedlings have since been obtained near Kuala 

aring. 

M. Collet who was prospecting for tin there, kindly showed me an area covered with 
taban seedlings on his prospecting area which he has since abandoned. The ground for 
about one mile square is covered with these seedlings. 13,434 seedlings were planted out in 
Rantau Panjang, which is creditable, also 1,419 in place of former failures. 


47. In Negri Sembilan improvement fellings were carried on in the Senawang reserve, 
over an area including about 20,000 taban trees for the benefit of their growth; wherever 
young taban trees were found to be in difficulties from overcrowding of other species, climbing 
plants, ete., they were freed, and a passage opened in the leaf canopy above through which 
they will soon penetrate. About 800 merbau, 700 tembusu and 800 penak seedlings were 
planted out in cleared lines in the forest, spacing 6" x 224', 

48. Expertments.— Little was done under this heading. A small amount of teak seed 
was tried in Negri Sembilan in a nursery, but hardly any came to anything. Some few 
germinated as I myself saw, but I am rather suspicious that some very small scedlings were 
weeded out before I saw them. They would be very diftiult to distinguish to anyone 
unacquainted with their appearance. 


V.— EXPLORATION, 


(a)—Timber, Fuel. 


49. Only two reserved forests were exploited, both in Selangor, where the demand for 
hard wood for Kuala Lumpur is beginning to be difficult to mect. In the Sungei Buloh 
reserve I gave special permission for the extraction of merbau and meranti timber. 


Two hundred and seventy merbau trees were felled producing 340 tons of sawn timber 
and 23 meranti trees producing 33 tons of sawn wood. The merbau was used for railway 
fencing posts. The rate of royalty charged was higher than that for timber cut outside 
reserves on Stute land. In the Rawang camphor reserve (Dryobalanops camphora) 50 tons 
were cut for the Government Factory in Kuala Lumpur, free of royalty, as an experiment, 39 
trees being felled. The timber is excellent and takes a fine polish. Every tree felled in the 
reserve was previously marked by a Forest ranger of senior grade. No tree under 7 feet 
girth was felled in Sungei Buloh and none under 6 feet girth in the Rawang reserve. 


50. The information in form 9 is far from complete. It was not possible to get returns 
from all the District Offices as in many of them there was no Forest Department clerk, also in 
cases in which rovalty is calculated at checking stations there was no register kept of cubic 
contents. This will be remedied in 1904 now that there is an increased staff. 


51. In Pahang the measurement system was not introduced during the year through- 
out the State. so that no returns are available. The collection of statistics as to the amount 
of timber extracted yearly is important and extremely interesting, and it is hoped that every 
endeavour will be made by State Forest officers in the future to obtain reliable returns. By 
such statistics only can we compare our out-turn of timber with that of other countries. 

52. As regards timber used free of royalty by miners the following has been made on 
the basis that 5 per cent. of the mining coolies cut timber and firewood all the year round, a 
percentage given by the Senior Warden of Mines as a fair one. 

I estimated that each man so cutting, would cut 15 cartloads per mensem, I have, 
however, only allowed for 10. The average cartload measures 63’ length by 3’ broad by 3’ 
high = 58.5 cubic feet, as this is only loosely piled timber or firewood, to reduce this to solid 
measure we should multiply by .66, which gives 38.6 cubic feet. I have, however, allowed for 
30 cubic feet only, thus each man would cut 300 cubic feet in one month or 6 tons. 


Estimate. 
No. of tons of timber 
' State. Mining population. and firewood cut. 
Perak one oe eee 82,872 ose ao see 288,290 
Selangor ... oe oy 74,712 aa ae 264,960 


Negri Sembilan... a5 21,318 soe ore ve 76,680 


Total ... 178,902 a oo St 629,930 


Although the basis of this estimate ‘s very moderate, and below the mark as regards 
contents of a cart and the amount cut by each man, this figure is enormous. 
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58. The revenue of this 629,930 tons taking the low rate of 75 cents per ton, would be 
$472,477, whereas the opium duty paid to the department for nine months amounted to only 
$132,640, or at the rate of $175,512 for the whole year. The mining community arc therefore 
largely the gainers, even though they pay the greater part of the extra opium duty. 

54, The total quantity of timber extracted in the three western States by licensees and 
on which royalty was paid, is returned as 66,575 tons of 50 cubic feet each, but this does not 
include small posts and poles. In 1902, 56,663 tons were estimated as extracted The royalty 
realised on this timber was $157,705 as compared with $118,638 in 1902, but the total 
revenue on timber including Pahang was $160,080 as compared with $120,799 in 1902. 

The greatest increase is shown in Selangor, where $49,957 was realised as against $23,030 
in 1902, and in Negri Sembilan there was an increase of $9,792. Perak was practically 
stationary. 

55. Fuer.—A total royalty of $79,087 as against $65,230 in 1902, the increase being 
in Perak $8,989, Selangor $6,349, Negri Sembilan $3,612, Pahang showing a decrease of a 
few dollars. 

56. The amounts in form 9 under firewood are estimated, a cartload of firewood being 
taken as representing 30 cubic feet solid. In Selangor 81,609 tons of firewood were removed 
by licenses or under passes. 

57. The new system of collecting royalty on firewood and charcoal was brought into 
force in April in Selangor and Negri Sembilan, and has resulted as shown above in a large 
increase in revenue. Royalty is now paid at 10 per cent. instead of the issue of passes at $1 per 
man per mensem, except in the case of mangrove firewood, where $3 passes are issued in 
Perak as before and in some cases in Selangor. 

58. In Pahang the pass system for felling and extracting timber was done away with 
towards the close of the year, the royalty system being started as in other States, so that 
uniformity has now been obtained in all the States in this respect. 

59. The methods of extraction of timber are as a rulc inadequate and primitive As 
a rule a single buffalo is used to drag timber, there being a prejudice against the use of two 
or more, which apparently nothing will shake. In Kuantan most of the heavy logs are 
dragged by Chinese lumbermen over a rough track prepared by laying jungle rollers over 
large poles at right angles, thus forming a sort of slide. Logs are dragged by these men as 
far as two miles.: This is, of course, a very expensive means of transport and is in force in 
a country where elephants could easily drag timber. I inspected the locality and was surprised 
at the large size of logs dragged out. 

60. Export or TimBer anD FirEwoop.—The export duty on timber and fuel for the 
year amounted in Perak to $3,954, in Selangor $1,802, and in Negri Sembilan $871, all large 
increases over 1902. 

In Pahang the figures returned are $15,259 as against $12,673 in 1902, but these figures 
are valueless for comparison, as timber royalty and export duty were not separated in the 
return in every District Office. From the total receipts on timber in Pahang, however, it 
appears that there was practically no increase in export during the year. 


(b)—Mtnor Forest Produce. 


61. Bamsoos anp Canys.—Under this heading Perak shows a large increase of $4,849 
over 1902, due to the abolition of the system of passes in Kuala Kangsar and Kinta, and the 
introduction of the collection of 10 per cent. royalty. The increase is easily explained. 
Hitherto Sakais collected bamboos and canes without passes and sold to Malays. The Sakais 
could not be made to take out passes. At present it is immaterial who cuts the bamboos, etc., 
as royalty must be paid on arrival at the checking station by someone. In Selangor there 
was an increase of $2,205. 

62. Under getah $407 were collected in the three western States, on gctah gerip, 
jelutong, ete. (Urceola, Willoughbea, Dyera maingayi), as against nothing in 1902, and 
export duty $97.59. In Pahang $12,925 was realised in royalty and export, against $5,925 in 
1902, a very satisfactory result. During the year the system of collection of india rubber 
by Government agent (through purchase from local natives) was discontinued and permission 
given to collect without license or pass. Royalty at 10 per cent. and export duty at 10 per 
cent. were then collected at the port of export. 


63. The extraction of gutta percha—i.e., of latex of palaquium of all kinds—and getah 
sundik was not allowed during the year, no licenses being issued. The 80 per cent. ad valorem 
export duty remained in force. The fact remains that Singapore continues to receive large 
quantities of gutta percha, some of which undoubtedly comes from the Native States. The 
few cases of extraction in which culprits were caught makes this supposition almost a 
certainty 

64. Orner Propuce.—Under this heading come bertams, ataps, damar, wood oil, 
resins, etc. The total royalty realised was $19,472 as against $22,068 in 1902, there being a 
falling off in Perak of about $3,599, very difficult to account for. There was a slight increase 
in Selangor and in Negri Sembilan. 

65. As regards export duty on other produce, $47,151 were realised as against $41,151 
in 1902; the increase being Perak, Selangor and Pahang, a decrease of about $500 in Negri 
Sembilan. The decrease in Negri Sembilan was chiefly in the Kuala Pilah district. 
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: 66. Canes have been largely exported from Pahang to Singapore. The revenue received 
on jungle produce of all sorts in Pahang was $29,005 as against $15,834 on timber and fire- 
wood, and shows that so far the timber of Pahang has been but little exploited. 


Cuaprer [IL 


FINANCIAL RESULIS. 
1.—REVENUE. 
67, The revenue for the four States amounted to 8376,994.37, as against $288,054.52 in 


1902, in wddition to which should be added the share of opiun duty credited to the depurt- 
ment from Ist April, 1903, and which amounted to $132,640. 


This sum was contributed by— 


Perak ee wd ee ay a oa wae ... $68,960 
Selangor ... na i wee sian nae nee ws 47,600 
Negri Sembilan... e oe we oes ... 16,080 


in exchange for free rights to timber and firewoud granted to miners for use in their mines. 
68. The following table shows the revenue in 1903 as compared with that of 1902 and 
the estimate for 1903 -— 


| | Reve | 

Actual, Esti : venue | g} . Increase 

State, noua.’ | imam” | collected, \"Quty, Toon. | Total over 
LOO et LOT, = sicisiors ‘ | aaa 2 ws 

Tae come hale s {| 8 8 8 

Perak aie as 163,208 143,000 184,599 | 68,960 253,559 | 110,559 
Selangor... re 49,820 j 64,000 90,491 | 47,600 138,091 | 74,091 
Negri Sembilan... 31,023 33,000 47,065 | 16,080 63,145 80,144 
Pahang... ae 44,003 | 46,000 54,839 nil 54,839 | 8,839 
Total ...| 288,054 | 286,000 , 376,994 182,640 | 509,634 223,633 


69. Exclusive of the share of opium duty the increases in revenue as compared with 
1902 in cach State are as follows :— 


Perak ee a5 es ise a 20 aad ... $21,391 
Selangor... vas bes a ee 2 a .. 40,671 
Negri Sembilan... AS a ten Be ee ws. 16,042 
Pahang... a ue ae wae fa acy .. 10,836 


The chief causes of increase have already been referred to, and are due chiefly to increased 
staff and the collection of royalty on timber and fuel instead of the issue of monthly passes at 
a fixed fee per man. 

The revenue exceeds the estimate made by Mr. H. C. Hill in his forecast for the Federated 
Malay States by over $100,000, although the rates of royalty at present charged for timber are 
lower than those he recommended. 


70. The following table shows the revenue month by month :— 


January ce wes os wee i) ae «$21,204.11 
February... ae ee Ws es see 24,878.68 
March hie Migeve ea we _ aes ao 25,097.75 
April... ane we ate ee at os oe 30,769.62 
Muay coi, Sgt” eee Ger) O8k a MG! Arey, 5 33,84508 
June ee 3 so a ane ace act 33,569.69 
July ... ae ag ae ie vee ay 3 36,793.87 
August ies ae oi ae ets 2 os 33,877.40 
September... wc fs os og ae as 33,968.82 
October ore we ise oe eee es dee 40,560.26 
November... a ae a en es ie 31,663.64 
December... anh cs a Res 3 see 31,265.31 


Total... $376,994.37 

71. The rates of royalty on timber remained as before with the exception of bakau poles, 
which were put in class I. (c). 

Giam and balau, the valuable Pahang timbers, were added to class I. (a) during the year, 
and bintangor (Calophyllum, various species), penaga (Calophyllum inophyllum), nyato 
(Payena costata) were added to class II. (a) of the timber roll, 

Royalty was charged at 10 per cent. as before, and no great fluctuations in the prices of 
timbers have occurred. High prices were, however, quoted from Singapore. 
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HI EXPENDITURE. 
72. For details see furm 12. The total expenditure for the year was $202,069 as against 


$125,783 in 1902. This gives a saving of $39,309 on the estimated figures and is only 39 per 
cent. of the total revenue received, omitting share of oben duty it amounts to 53} per cent. 


ny | 
Actual ex- . | rm 
State penditure, | Petseted | Ay SSthamte 
1902. 
8 | $ | 8 $ 
Conservator ... fie Vibe» Sct 15,552 46,076 | 41,814 4,262 
Perak ee Be Sohn” ees 67,125 78,086 | 70,211 7,875 
Selangor... oe oy ei 23,180 45,658 | 39,688 5,970 
Negri Sembilan 2. 0. es 13,591 | 30,206 26,095 4,111 
Pahang wae ve 6,835 36,588 | 20,609 15,979 
Working Plans «wwe es 4,764 64 3,652 1,112 
125,783 “241, 378 78 | 202,069 39,309 
il 


73. The chief items of savings were Conservatur’s Office, General Assistant, owing t© 
appointment late in the year, 32,407, and to savings on rate of exchange. Docking and 
repairs to launch, $618, and fuel and stores 8646. ‘Lhe Conservator’s expenditure includes 
$20,000 purchase of launch ‘ Ranger,” which was bought during the year and has proved 
very successful. : 


74. In Perak there were savings of $4,881 in s.laries, and in other charges the largest 
savings were in survey and demarcation. 

75. In Selangor there were savings on planting and cultural operations, which is to be 
regretted, also on surveys. As three different officers held the post of Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, it was perhaps difficult to arrange for the careful and proper expenditure of votes 
such as planting, which require personal experience cf the work. ‘There was a saving of 
$3,631 in personal emoluments, due to the holder of the post of Deputy Conservator of Forests 
being away on half pay leave and to rate of exchange. 


76. In Negri Sembilan there were savings on cultural operations, surveys, and exploita- 
tion of forests, the total savings were $4,111 of which $1,216 were accounted for under salaries. 


77. In Pahang there were savings of $15,979, of which $9,840 were in salaries and 
$6,139 in other charges. ‘The chief items were demarcation $1,000, protection of getah trees 
$1,378, uniforms $236, buildings $466, and in every case may be said to be due to want of 
sufficient staff to carry out the works laid down. 


78. The following form shows the comparative revenue and expenditure in each 
State :— 


| 


State. me. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 
eee. ; u 

2 | 
Conservator ... ee ay eu | 41,814 | 
Perak see 253,559 70,211 } 
Selangor... oa es 138,091 39,688 | | . 
Negri Sembilan 2... 68145 | 26,005 r 807,565 
Pahang eee | 54839 | 20,609 | | 
Working Plans va 4 aca 3,652 [J 

| 509,634 ' 202,069 | 307,565 


Net Revenue $307,565. 


Cuaprer IV. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


79. Mr. A. M. Burn-Murdoch continued to hold the appointment of Conservator of 
Forests, his title as such being gazetted from Ist January, 1903. He returned from short 
leave on 7th January, after which he was on duty till the close of the year. He spent 323 
days in the Federated Malay States and 42 days in the Colony. Ninety-four were spent on 
tour in the Federated Malay States. 
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Mr. N. F. W. Paul was appvinted Assistant Conservator of Forests, Grade II., General 
Assistant in Conservator’s Office, but not till 26th October, so that the Conservator of Forests 
was obliged to remain at head-quarters much more than he could have wished. 


80. Perax.—Mr. A. B. Stephens held the post of Deputy Conservator of Forests until 
November, when he proceeded on two months and 28 days’ vacation leave and one year half- 
pay leave. He left seriously ill. Mr. P. Phillips held charge until relieved by Mr. B. H. 
I. Barnard on 6th November, 1903, who acted for My. A. B. Stepheus till the end of the year. 
Mr. A. E. Wells was in charge of the mangrove working plans up till November, when he 
was transferred to Kinta as Assistant Conservator of Forests, Grade IL, his place being 
taken by Mr. H. Furnival. 


Mr. F. O. B. Dennys acted as Assistant Conservator of Forests, Grade L, up till June, 
when he went on leave, Mr. P. Phillips relieving him. Mr. P. Phillips was transferred to 
Pahang in November. Mr. F. O. B. Dennys on return from leave was stationed in the 
Batang Padang district. The work of the subordinate staff was not very satisfactory, but 
the duties of the Forest guards in checking stations are such as the average Malay finds 
trying, involving constant attendance from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., every day. 

81. SeLancor.—Mr. P. Phillips, Assistant Conservator of Forests, Kinta,acted as Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Selangor, from Ist January to 8th July, when Mr. B. H. F. Barnard 
returned from leave and resumed his own appointment, leaving again on 5th November to act 
as Deputy Conservator of Forests, Grade I, Perak, when Mr. A. K. Peck, Passed Cadet, was, 
by the courtesy of the British Resident, Selangor, lent to the department and took charge of 
the Selangor Forest Office, acting as Deputy Conservator of Forests, Grade I. 

Mr. F. 0. B. Dennys held the appointment of Assistant Conservator of Forests, Ulu 
Selangor, till 13th January. when he wax transferred to Perak. On the 14th March Mr. J. A. 
3asagviti was appointed in his place. 'The work of the subordinate staff is reported as 
vctory with afew exceptions. There were seven resignations and two dismissals, one man 
being convicted of cheating and sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

2. Neort Sempivan.--Mr. R. D. Hudson held the appoiatment of Deputy Conservator 
sts, Negri Sembilan. throughout the year. His health was not good during the year. 
and interfered with his duties. 

Mr. S. W. Moorhouse was appointed as Assistant Conservator of Forests, Grade IL, on 
Ist March and stationed in Kuala Pilah, having charge of Kuala Pilah and Tampin districts. 

Mr. J. W. Jansen was appointed as Ranger, Grade IIL, Seremban, on Ist February, 1903. 
Mr. P. Kuppusamy on Ist March, 1903. Both officers have worked well throughout the 
year. The subordinate staff have not been altogether successful and dp not seem to have been 
recruited from a good class. One Deputy Ranger at Kuala Pilah was dismissed for 
incompetency, and four Forest guards convicted of perjury. and five others were dismizsed and 
resigned for various reasons. ‘The clerical staff is reported to have worked well. 

83. Panane.— Mr. W. H. Craddock held the appointment of Forest officer until Lith 
November, when owing to serious illness he was obliged to take leave and subsequently to 
return to India. Mr. P. Phillips relieved him, and holds the appointment as Acting Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Grade IL, Pahang. 

Mr. W. French of the Burmah Provincial Forest Department resigned his appointment 
in Pahang on 31st March. 

Both of these officers came to Pahang on three years’ deputation from Burma. Mr. W. H. 
Craddock’s illness and consequent resignation are much to be regretted as his services during 
his stay of one year in Pahang were of the greatest value to Government. He completed an 
exhaustive examination of the Kuantan forests and drew up a valuable report and map. 

Mr. H. Furnival held for a short time the appointment of Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Pekan. The subordinate staff are reported to have worked well. 

Practically all the revenue work of the department was done by the District Officers. who 
take a keen interest in forest matters. 

84. From the above paragraphs it may be seen that the changes in holders of appoint- 
ments have been very numerous. The health of the department has not been good, and these 
causes have, I consider, been detrimental to good work. 


A. M. BURN-MURDOCH, 
Kua.a Lumpur, Lith March, L904. Conservator of Forests, F.M.S. and 8.8. 
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Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 22nd April, 1904. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON THE MALAY STATES POLICE FORCE FOR 
THE YEAR 1903. 


STRENGTH AND DISTRIBUTION. 

1. Return A shows the strength on the Ist January and the 3lst December, giving 
the numbers allowed by the Establishment List. 

At the end of the year the Force was 88 under its sanctioned total strength. The Indians 
were 50 in excess of, and the Malays 132 below, the establishment. This is due to the fact 
that suitable Malay recruits, especially in Selangor, were not forthcoming. This is the first 
year that the Estimates for the Force have been included entirely under Federal votes, so, as a 
rule, I confine myself to dealing with the Force as a whole. 

Of the total deficiency of 88 no less than 76 were in the Selangor detachment. 

The distribution on the 31st December was as follows :— 


Officers. N.-C.-Officers. P. Constables. 
Perak ... eis £3 ate 21 an 135 ie 868 
Selangor ae oe aoe ll tes 73 an 522 
Negri Sembilan Sad ve 4 et 60 an 241 
Pahang ... ae ise 38 4 iy 50 Rs 207 


Total .. 40 .. 318 1. 1,838 


In July an increase of 1 corporal and 8 police constables (Indians) and 1 ‘sergeant and 
4 police constables (Malays) was approved for a new station at the Blat, Pahang. A station 
was not erected, but men are sent there from Kuantan. 


REPORTS AGAINST DISCIPLINE, ETC. 


2. Return B shows the different offences committed by members of the Force in the 
several detachments. There is an improvement in the more scrious offences. The Selangor 
detachment, as for some years past, has the largest number of offenders, both serious and 
minor. 

In view of the excessive duties performed by the men, I consider that the discipline 
generally has been good. 

RECRUITS, 

3. Return C gives the numbers of men who offered themselves and were enlisted or 
rejected, ete. 

So much difficulty was anticipated in obtaining Indian recruits that a bonus of $30 
was offered to all such who bona side came from the Punjab to seek service in the Federated 
Malay States. This privilege lasted till 30th June and was found most efficacious, so far 
as numbers were concerned. The quality, however, left much to be desired and many were 
rejected. 

The privilege was extended for Pahang to the 3lst December with more or less favour- 
able results, that detachment being only 7 Indians under strength on that date. It was also 
extended to Malays in that State and had the desired effect. 


CHANGES, 


4, Return D gives the number of changes in the uniformed and detective branches. In 
the latter, in an establishment of 95, there were 56 changes. ‘here were 464 changes in 
the uniformed branch. : 

MUSKETRY. 

5. Return E is an abstract of the musketry returns for the year. This is the first year 
of the new course, and some minor details were overlooked in submitting the returns which 
there is no time to rectify. It must be remembered that the Perak detachment fired with 
Martini-Heury weapons, the other detachments using Martini-Evtield weapons, so it is not 
surprising that Perak lowered the general average considerably. 

Owing to the want of sufficient range it was impossible to fire the regulation course in 
Negri Sembilan, so that detachment fired a modified course not included in the return E. 


It is interesting to note that the Malays in Selangor had a better average than the 
Indians. 
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The best shooting was done by Pahang, where there were 45 Indian marksmen out of 
104 exercised, and 25 Malay marksmen out of 67 men exercised. The averages 70.74 and 
68.34, respectively, out of a possible 126 are, I consider, very fair. 


Amongst the Indians, Sergeant-Major Syed Ghulam Mohammed Khan, Selangor, and 385 
Lauce-Corporal Narian Singh, Pahang, tied for the position of best shot with 107 out of 126. 


249 Police constable Abdullah, Pahang, with 103, was the best shot amongst the Malays. 


SICK, CASUALTIES, ETC. 

6. Return F is a return of the men admitted to hospital, ete. Rather over 1 per cent. of 
the average strength died. 

Of the total of 23 deaths: (i.) police constable 198 Guga Singh was killed when attempting 
to arrest a Malay murderer in Kota Road, Taiping, on the 21st February. (ii.) Duffadar 
Anoke Singh—an excellent non-commissioned officer of long service--was deliberately shot 
at Kuala Kangsar on the 3rd March by police constable 455 Rahim Sha. (iii.) On the 6th 
January police constable 535 Duran Sha was killed by a pistol shot by gang robbers on the 
Pudoh railway line. (iv.) On the 16th August at Kepong police station police constable 6 
Osman was shot dead by police constable 5 Mat Sahat. (v.) On the 29th November at Sungei 
Buloh police constable 483 Taip was shot when attempting to arrest a yang robber. (vi.) and 
(vii.) A Sikh police constable shot a comrade at Kuala Selangor on the 8th November and 
then shot himself. 


This leaves but 16 deaths from natural causes, or 0.72 per cent. of the average strength, 
which may be considered satisfactory. 


The compulsory use of mosquito curtains in barracks in Kuala Lipis resulted in a marked 
decrease in fever cases in that place and a general all-round improvement in the health of the 
men there. 


CRIME. 


7. Return G is a tabulated comparative statement of the reports made to the police 
during 1902 and 1903, showing the percentage of discoveries to reports. 


Return G 1 gives in detail the number of reports made under various headings. There 
were 2,119 more reports and 2,433 more discoveries than in 1902. 


Including breach of labour rules 58.76 per cent. of the cases reported were discovered, 
which may be considered a satisfactory result. Excluding breaches of contract under the 
Labour Ordinance, the percentage of discoveries to reports in Perak was 72.60 and in Negri 
Sembilan 76.01. 

There was a marked increase of 779 reports in the last-named State, which is only to be 
expected as the mining industry develops with a consequent increase in the Chinese population. 
I would particularly call your attention to the Pahang return, which shows 84.65 per cent. of 
discoveries. This percentage is the highest recorded since Pahang came under British 
Protection. 


8. Return H is a comparative return of the more serious offences reported and discovered 
during 1902 and 1903. To this I attach HJ, being extracts from the reports of the several 
Chief Police Officers, giving details of some of the offences. Excluding serious theft, there 
were 126 fewer reports of serious offences and 29 more discoveries, which is distinctly satis- 
factory. 

There were 41 murders, or 10 more than in 1902. Of the murdered, 7 were members of 
the Force. 

In Perak there was a general decrease, including 25 fewer gang robberies. 

In Negri Sembilan there was also a satisfactory decrease. 

On the other hand, in Pahang, there was a 14 per cent. increase. 

The murderer referred to in the Assistant Commissioner's report for 1900, who escaped 
over the border into Kelantan, has been arrested by the Pahang Police in Trengyanu and is 
now awaiting trial. 

In July there was a raid from across the Trengganu border. 

The whole band was subsequently captured by the Trengganu authorities and promptly 
handed over to the Government. This should serve as a warning to any persons similarly 
disposed in the future. 

A disturbance or fight between Hylam and Macao Chinese occurred in December at. 
Sungei Lembing. The coolies, some 200 in number, were employ¢s of the Pahang Corporation. 
Some of the police were armed with Sniders and buckshot, and when mingling with the rioters 
in the endeavour to arrest some of them they found it necessary to fire, the result being that 
one was shot dead and one was seriously wounded. Twenty-eight of the rioters were arrested 


and taken before the magistrate. ‘There is a question us to whether the police acted hastily in 
firing and the matter is still under discussion. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS, 
9. Return I shows births and deaths, giving sex, actually reported to the police. 
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REGISTRATION AND DESTRUCTION OF DOGS, 
10. Return J, this gives the number registered and destroyed during the year. During 


the two periods of rabies in Kuala Lumpur—from 7th June to 3th July and 16th July to 15th 
Septem ber—1,392 registered and unregistered doys were destroyed. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION, 

11. Return K shows the arms and ammupition in charge on the 3lst December. The 
arms were overhauled and inspected in Perak by Mr. Armowrer Field and in the other States 
by Mr. Armourer Neal, and were favourably reported on. ‘The assistant armourers did useful 
work. 

The Perak return includes 618 stand of Martini- Enfield carbines, which were not issued 
during the year. 

The Negri Sembilan detachment was re-armed throughout with the Martini-Enficld 
carbine early in the year. 

EXTRADITION, ET. 
12. Return M shows the number and nationality of persons extradited and rendited. 


BANISHMENT. 
13. Return N shows that 35 persons were banished of whom 27 were Chinese. 


DESTRUCTION OF NOXIOUS ANIMALS, 

14. Return O shows the number of noxious animals for the destruction of which rewards 
were paid. 

No rewards were paid in Pahang. ‘Two persons are reported to have been killed by 
tigers there. 

Forty-six tigers were destroyed in Perak. $200 was paid for one man-eater shot near 
Bukit Gantang, which, amongst others, is known to have killed one Malay, two Chinese and 
two Sikhs. 

A Malay was killed by a tiger near Rawang on the 28th December. This tiger was 
subsequently destroyed and is said to have killed at least four persons. 

RETURN OF FIRES. 

15. Return P gives a record of the fires at which the police assisted as firemen or 
investigated. ‘There were 57 fires, and property valued at approximately $102,556 is said to 
have been destroyed. The various fire engines, manuals, ete., were inspected and are all in a 
fairly satisfactory state. 

The fire watchmen in Perak assist the police in performing town beat duties. 


EXPENDITURE, 

16. Return Q is a comparative return of the expenditure during 1902 and 1903. 

On an original estimate of $834,019 a total of but $697,315 was apparently spent, show- 
ing a saving of $136,704. About 66 per cent. of this would appear to have been saved in 
Perak, particularly under Establishments and re-arming the Force. There were many 
supplementary votes approved towards the end of the year. 


REVENUE. 


17. Return R gives the actual revenue collected by the police as 847,640 or $11,440 over 
the estimate. The estimate was exceeded everywhere except in Neyri Sembilan. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

18. Return S ‘is a classification return of the weights and measures sold in all the 
States except Selangor. In this State the work is done by the Sanitary Boards, as it should be 
every where. 

~ In Negri Sembilan the Enactment was more or less inoperative owing to the want of 
standard measures. There were consequently but few prosecutions. Inspector Stapleton 
visited the State to report and make recommendations. 

This Inspector performed police duties proper in addition to his work in connection with 
weights and measures. 

DETECTIVES, 

19. On the whole, some good work was done by this branch, but there were many 
dismissals and several prosecutions. 

The new scheme. with the exception of the actually laid down scale of commencing pay, 
has been practically adopted everywhere. On the whole, Chief Police Officers report favour- 
ably on it. Some notably good work was done in Kuala Lumpur by the old bands under 
Mr. Spinks, 

Inspector MeRory in Negri Sembilan was also particularly successfal. 

There was also some good work done in Perak at different places. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES. 


20. These gave very little trouble. The Deputy Commissioner, Perak, however, spent a 
lot of time in enquiring into “The White and Red Flag Societies.” I append a copy of his 
remarks which are interesting :— 


“ Discoveries of branches of the White and Red Flag Secret Societies have been made at 
the following places—Bukit Gantang, Jibong in the Matang district, Matang and Port Weld, 
Simpang Ampat and Samagagah in the Silinsing district, at Taiper and at Jalan Bahru in the 
Krian district. I spent a considerable amount of my time in making enquiries into these 
societies, which owe their origin to the branches in Penang and Province Wellesley, and their 
institution and promotion to Penang Malays, a great number of whom are inhabitants of the 
coast districts. The Government has recently constituted a board of enquiry to be held by 
two officials on receiving my reports, and on the representation made by these officials I have 
been instructed to take proceedings in court under the Societies Enactment, with the result 
that there have been a greater number of convictions than discharges. In Taiping, particularly, 
many Government employ¢s—namely, peons, railway workshop hands, railway and telegraph 
linesmen, as well as some shopkeepers, joined these societies and caused much trouble in the 
vicinity. In the Bukit Gantang case two Malays were banished to the Colony. In the 
Jibong case three Malays were banished. In the Matang, Port Weld, Samagagah and 
Simpang Ampat cases 10 men (nine Malays aud one Chinaman) were tried and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment from six months to a year, and are still in prison and will probably be 
banished the State. In the Taiping case four men were tried and sentenced to similar terms 
of imprisonment. One of these has been re-arrested on the Resident’s order with the view to 
his being banished. In the Jalan Bahru (Krian) case three men were sentenced out of some 
eight tried, one was sentenced to a year hard labour, two to a fine of $250 or six months’ 
hard labour. One of these latter paid the fine and has since been banished, the other two are 
still in gaol.” 

BUILDINGS. 


21. Perax.—New quarters for Inspectors, Kampar; a new station at Telok Kurin; 
very good new barracks at Papan; a new station and quarters at Tronoh ; and several minor 
works were taken over. 


Se.ancor.—Kepong station was taken over on the 27th February and an excellent new 
station at Kajang was completed, just at the end of the year. With the exception of some 
modification on the designs originally proposed, Mr. Wagner considers the latter an excellent 
type for police stations where prisoners are detained longer than an hour or two. 


Necrr Semprian.—The new station at Kuala Pilah, though finished, was not taken over, 
as it required some alterations. A station with barracks was built and occupied at Pajam. 
A new armoury and a masonry pound were completed at Seremban. New married quarters 
were built at Broga. The old station at Rasa was re-manned. 


Panane.—A new wing was added to the Kuala Lipis barracks. The new stations at 
Kuala Medang and Kuala Kuantan, for which provision was included in the Estimates, were, 
for some unknown reason, not even commenced. 


The buildings generally are in order and satisfactory, with the exception of those at the 
Central Station, Kuala Lumpur. This station is altogether inadequate for the capital of Malaya. 
More permanent stations are required in places in Pahang. 


CLOTHING. 


22. This, as for some years past, was supplied by the Tailoring Department, and generally 
gave satisfaction. 


TELEPHONES, 


23. Most of the stations in Perak and Selangor are connected, but the instruments fre- 
quently get out of order. The postal authorities in Perak put this down to the ignorance and 
carelessness of the police; but I fecl sure, in many cases, it is due to the inefficiency of the 
instruments. 


In Negri Sembilan, communication was largely increased between stations, to the advan- 
tage of the State, but. further extensions are necessary. 


In November, Benta, Raub, Tras and Bentong were connected with Kuala Lipis for night 
work only. This proved of material assistance to the department. 


APPOINTMENTS, ETC. 

24. Mr. Wagner, Deputy Commissioner, Selangor, was made Deputy Commissioner, Selan- 
gor and Negri Sembilan, and assumed the dual appointment on the 12th February, 1903. 
Since he took up the duties he has been unable to find time to visit the Negri Sembilan detach- 
ment. As I have written, several times, I consider this appointment unnecessary and not 
conducive to efficiency. Mr. Wagner proceeded on leave on the 21st August and returned on 
the 30th November. Mr. H. M. Hatchell, who had returned from leave on 15th July, acted 
for Mr. Wagner. 


Mr. D. Butler joined as Assistant Commissioner, Taiping, on Ist January. 
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Chief Inspector Evans, who was on leave, was retired on a medical certificate on Ist October, 
and Ist Class Inspector Foley was appointed to the vacancy. 


Inspectors Hayler and A. Wilson proceeded on long leave to England. 

Messrs. Clark, Simpson, McTighe and Madden joined as Inspectors from the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in July. 

Sergeant Lomas, Manchester Regiment, joined as an Inspector in October. 

Mr. James was appointed an acting 2nd Class Inspector in June. 

Inspectors Surgenor, Perkins and Scrivener resigned their appointments. 


STORES, 

25. All the police stores were thoroughly examined and checked by the Federal Checker 
of Stores, the books corrected and his recommendations generally acted on. The stores 
were in good order. The value of the stores in stock at the end of the year was $75,939.77, 
a large sum. 

GENERAL, 

26. Cattle disease was more or less troublesome during the year in Negri Sembilan, and 
this, with a particularly virulent outbreak of small-pox in the Juhol district, gave additional 
work to the detachment, 

There were also two outbreaks of a mild character in Pahang. Everywhere members of 
the Force have been requisitioned for the enforcement of quarantine both on animals and 
human beings. This extra duty entails a hardship on an already overworked body of men and 
their more legitimate duties correspondingly suffer. 

The Chief Police Officers and their assistants acted as Public Prosecutors, members of 
Licensing Boards and of Sanitary Boards, Protectors under the Women and Girls’ Protection 
Enactment, and in various other capacities I need not detail. These duties, in addition to a 
very great deal of routine work, prevent officers giving that close personal attention to their men, 
especially in the out-stations and sub-districts, which in my opinion is essential. 

Under the circumstances I consider the officers and men are to be congratulated on the 
result of their labours. 


27. I made visits of inspection as under— 


Perak... be eee e ae see ste a. 8 Visits 
Pahang ... ise vee we aes oe oe Ae ee 
Negri Sembilan ... ane se SredaOt gis 


Altogether, I spent 105 days away from head-quarters on inspection duty. 

The clerical work in my office has increased very considerably, and I frequently found that 
important correspondence prevented or delayed me from making very necessary visits of 
inspection. 

H. L. TALBOT, 
16th haarch, 1904. Commissioner of Police, F.M.S. 
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Comparative Return of Cases Reported and Discovered, giving Percentages, 
for 1902 and 1903. 


States. | Reported. Discovered. Percentages. 

| 1902. | 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 

Perak ....—.. |_:15,928 | -:16,175 | 8,365 8,775 52.51 54.25 
Selangor 11.1.) 14413. | 15286 | 8.254 9165 57.26 59.95 
Negri Sembilan ..| 3,818 4.597 | 2.002 2.836 52.43 61.69 
Pahang...) 1364 | 1.584 | 1,065 1343 78.08 84.65 
Total ...! 35,528 | 37,642 | 19,686 | 22,119 55.42 58.76 

H. 


Return Showing Number of more Serious Crimes Committed during 
1902 and 1903. 


Perak. Selangor. |N. Sembilan. | Pahang. Total. 


1902. |; 1903, | 1902. “1903. “1902,) 1993. al 1903. 1902. 1903. 
Nature of Crime. an fv aoe : ; | ae) seg 
| | Bd 4 2 : £is 2 ! 
pele E/ 2. 88/5) S18 gi Big Beglsis) 8] 8] 2 18 
aA alAl ela) el alsals aelsea) & [al & ja 
| P ' ial 
Murder ... it 7 12) 18 12) 7} 6 14 4! 5 4 2:22 2) 7/6 31) 24) al 24 


Homicide not! 
amounting to | \ 


murder sn BOB OES OBB Yhovuyruyds 15) 14 10) 9 
Gang robbery... 82) 28, 57| 16) 97: 24) 76 182 2011, 10! 3) 2.7) 1, 1{ 201) 64! 144) 38 
Highway robbery 65. 18, 68 27| 94 19)140) 3920 8. | 5 4 3) 3 184) 49) 211 69 
Housebreaking ... 284 55}237| 69/232 42/121) 19/39 5 48.15.23 820.20) 578/110; 426123 
Robbery . .| 27) 18} 31) 19] 47 14) 55] 23| 3, 2 42119 11) 1) 1) 78} 35) 129 62 
Theft serious only J } i i 


1603... wc [ose {oe BLL! 82! 1... 278! 45)... 1ugus...|..iaal of. |. 982154 


Total... 481 187 28 230 484 111 686 150 91221 583417 57.41] 1,087/296| 1,892.479 


Return of Births and Deaths Reported in the Police Stations during 1903. 


| Births. Deaths. 
States. SS SRS SS 7 
Male. | Female. Total. Male. | Female. Total. 
Perak | sz sais! z026{ 9882] 2208 | 12.090 
Selangor | 1202] 855] 2057; 2487]; ‘300, 2.787 
Negri Sembilan , 1,400] 1,302] 2.702] 2474) 1.000! 3.474 
Pahang | 264) 271 535) = 850 | «198: 1,048 
Total .... 6,577] 5,743 | 12,220 | 15,693 | 3,706 | 19,399 
1 
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Return of Dogs Registered and Destroyed during 1903. 


State. 
Perak... 
Selangor 


Negri Sembilan ... 


Pahang ... 
Total 


No. registered. 


No. destroyed. 
5,046 A 2,608 


2,523 ay 3,026 Of the 


1,640 one 1,365 
2,257 ae 588 


11,466 7,587 


O. 


Remarks. 


* 1,302 dogs registered and unregistered were de- 
re ing the outbreak of rabies in Kuala Lumpur 
from 7.6 to 5.7 and again from 16,7 to 15-2.03, 


Return Showing the Destruction of Noxious Animals for which Rewards 


were Paid during 1903. 


States. Crocodiles. oe Tigers. | Leopards. | Panthers. | Snakes. 
Perak ees 754 2,159 46 22 ee ih 307 
Selangor ... 446 667 ? 9 ' 6 i 
Negri Sembilan 2 Sng 6 wee 4 
Pahang 
Total 31 10 ils 437 


1,202 | 2,826 | 59 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS. 


H. L. TALBOT, 


Commissioner of Police. FMS. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATKHS. 


REPORT ON THE PRISONS FOR ‘THE YEAR 1903.* 


WORK. 


PERAK. 

Tarpine.—Bookbinding has been added to the other forms of labour to which the upper 
and middle grade prisoners are detailed in association with marked success. It is a useful 
form of labour, possibly providing a trade for prisoners when leaving the gaol, and should be 
adopted in all prisons where possible. The workshops in this gaol provide the necessary 
labour for all grades of prisoners—the stone-breaking cells, the hard labour for short- 
sentence prisoners in isolation. 

Baru Gasau.—Sixty solitary stone-breaking cells have been erected in this gaol in 
which prisoners poe husks-- poor form of hard labour, but the best and only one that can 
be provided until stone is procurable. The rest of the prisoners work in association at mat- 
making, rattan work, etc. 

SELANGOR. 

The work sheds erected outside the yaol, due to the serious outbreak of beri-beri in 1902, 
have provided the necessary amount of work in association, but the want of stone-breaking 
in isolation has been much felt and has affected the discipline. 


NEGRI SEMBILAN. 


The work in this guol remains as in 1902. Much extramural work is found for the 
risoners on Government reserves. It will be possible when the new gaol is occupied to find 
intramural labour for all prisoners. 
PAHANG, 


All extramural, with the exception of the necessary upkeep work, such as cooks, dhobies, 


water-carriers. 
HEALTH. 


The health of the prisoners is considered by all the Medical Officers to be in an eminently 
satisfuctory state. Selangor especially, the daily average sick in hospital falling from 35. 50 
in 1902 to 8.74 in 1903. The daily average in the Taiping Gaol has slightly risen from 31.47 
in 1902 to 36.21; whereas in Batu Gajah it has dropped from 22.12 in 1902 to 10.41 in 
1903. The number of beri-beri cases have dropped from 1,043 in 1902 to 106 in 19038, due 
principally to Selangor, where the cases fell from 891 in 1902 to 45 in 1903. In Perak there 
were 144 cases in 1902 ayainst 49 in 1903. 


DISCIPLINE. 

I consider the discipline maiutained in the gaols as satisfactory, though the statistics throw 
doubt on this: 3,898 prisoners were brought up before the Visiting Justices or Superintendents 
in 1903 against 1,892 in 1902, for which Selangor is responsible to the following extent, 2,531 
cases in 1903—793 in 1902. In this gaol, as I have reported, the prisoners are located in 
work sheds outside the gaol from which they have an interrupted view of the surrounding 
country, the Medical Officer forbidding a high wuoden fence as it would, in his opinion, exclude 
the air. No work of a very irksome nature for the short-sentence prisoners being available; a 
staff too small to properly supervise the number; powers of punishment of Superintendent 
and Visiting Justices, especially the former, limited ; the result can hardly be otherwise than 
reported. The numbers in Perak increased from 997 in 1902 to 1,265 in 1903, but the disci- 

ine there is very satisfactory. The question of increasing the punishing powers of Visiting 
Santi and Superintendents is under consideration in an amendment to the Prison Enact- 
ment and is urgently required. 
STAFF. 


Everorean.--The Government can continue to be well satisfied with the European staff 
of the prisons. The Guaolers in Perak and Kuala Lumpur are highly trained efficient men. 
A very excellent set of European Warders are being collected. But the staff are undermanned. 
Taiping Goal with 606 prisoners, all grades, has a European staff of one Goaler, one Chief 
Warder, 13 Warders (of these three recently added). Kuala Lumpur with 469 prisoners, one 
Gaoler, one Chief Warder, eight Warders. In Seremban with 130 prisoners, all grades, one 
Gaoler, no European Warders. 


* Returns not printed. 
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In all these gaols are detained prisoners of all grades—prisoners working out lite and long 
sentences—necessitating the upkeep of all records, such as marks, ete. 

Compare these with the Straits Settlements’ Gaols at Singapore and Penany. 

The former, with 794 prisoners, has a European staff of an Inspector of Prisons as 
Superintendent, one Gaoler, one Chief Warder, 43 Warders. Penang Gaol, in which short- 
sentence prisoners only are detained. has a European staff of one Gaoler, one Chief Warder, 
nine Warders. It is very necessary the European staff of the gaols in the Federated Malay 
States should be strengthened, it only to allow an efficient number being on duty when a 
proportion are on leave or sick. A number which has always to be reckoned with. 


Native.—-Under existing conditions of service, satisfactory, in some guols particularly so. 
‘A move has been made to better the conditions of service of these men, which in the gaols 
of the Federated Malay States are most important factors, as their duties are more responsible 
than the ordinary native warder, and must be with the paucity of European warders. 


BUILDINGS. 

Two blocks of permanent cells have been in course of erection during 1908. One at 
Batu Gajah (completed), one at Seremban, both with glaring faults, which might have been 
avoided if the faults pointed out in previous construction by the gaol staff had been attended 
to, instead of ignoring them and considering the fancy ideas of anyone. In my Annual 
Report for 1902 I find I wrote: “I shall have an interesting report to write on this subject at 
the end of this vear,” referring to these new wards and demolition of old ones, but I am 
unable to. The buildings throughout the gaols in the Federated Malay States, such as they 
are, are admirably kept. 

GENERAL. 


{ consider it desirable to extend the period of penal service from 6 to 12 months as adopted 
in the Colony, and hope this will be dealt with in the amended Prison Enactment. The 
subject of providing more accommodation for the prisoners in the Federation requires 
immediate attention and action. In Perak the gaol at Taiping has but 496 solitary cells in 
their blocks, but must find accommodation for 604 prisoners. This is done by utilising the 
female ward—which provides for 56, 40 in association, females being sent to the Selangor 
Gaol—and part of civil prison. Batu Gajah, with a block of 156 solitary cells, has to provide 
accommodation for 237 prisoners, and this number is considered excessive. The old 
association wards, which were to have been removed when the block of cells was built, have 
to stand. 


Inspector or Prisons’ OFFICE, R. S. F. WALKER, Lt.-Cot., 
Taiping, 22nd March, 1904. Inepector of Prisons, F.M.S8. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON THE TRIGONOMETRICAL AND GENERAL 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


GENERAL. 


1. In Perak and Dindings minor triangulation and traverse work were carried out; in 
Selangor‘no work was done except upkeep of existing beacons ; in Negri Sembilan the major 
triangulation was proceeded with. 

Mr. A. E. Young, Chief Surveyor, was on leave till 9th October, Mr. F. W. Irby being in 
charge of the department till that date. Mr. F. Chapman left the service on 31st March. 
Mr. J. N. Sheffield went on long leave on 8th November. Three new Surveyors arrived during 
the year: Mr. J. F. G. C. Dahne on 30th May, Mr. W. F. Hackman on 4th August, and 
Captain A. T. MacDermott on 9th September. Mr. Dahne absconded on 27th November, and 
has been gazetted out of the service. Mr. J. Bowie, Chief Draftsman, arrived on 21st August. 
The services of Mr. Lafftre, temporary surveyor, were discontinued at the end of the year. 


FIELD WORK. 
PERAK. 

2. New Tereirory, Reman Bounpary.—The demarcation of the Reman boundary, 
between Bintang and Kendrong, was taken up at the point left off in 1902 and carried to 
within three quarters of 4 mile of the summit of Kendrong. Gunong Kendrong and Gunong 
Papulut were visited for observation of angles and hill sketches. About three miles of chain- 


and-compass surveys of paths and streams were made. About two miles of the Rui river 
were surveved between Kuala Sambei and Toping Ford. 


8. Dinpines Terrrrory.—Traverse surveys were made along the eastern and northern 
boundaries, about 12 miles; along the new Perak road, about three miles ; and along the road 
from Batu Hampar to Lumut, about 27 miles; leaving 90 permanent marks. Triangulation 
observations were taken from seven points. Resurveys and extra trigonometrical fixations are 
necessary to locate errors in the traverse work, still undetected at the end of the year. 


4, Kuinta.—New iron beacons were erected on the following old sites :—Rapat, Lanno 
and Korbo (not finished at end of year). A new minor point, G. Chantek, commanding a large 
extent of country, was cleared, beaconed, observed from, and observed to from Kledang and 
Rumiang. The railway line was traversed from Kota Bharu to Kampar, and 32 permanent 
marks left on it. 

5. Lower Perax.—Mr. Baptist continued the survey of the Kinta river from Kuala 
Bungoh to ites mouth, including a survey of Sungei Sungkok, altogether about 30 miles, leaving 
99 permanent marks. The survey was tied to the triangulation at Sungei Jamban and at 
Kampong Bandar. Judging by the closing errors this is a high class piece of work, the 
average closing error in the five sections of about 10 miles of traverse tied to the triangulation 
being one link in 170 chains. 

SELANGOR. 


6. No surveyor was available for work in this State during the year, but a gang of 
coolies under Mandor Ismail was employed from September till end of year in keeping 
existing hill stations clear. They were supervised by the Superintendent of Revenue Surveys, 
Mr. H. R. Shaw. The following points were cleared by them :—Lipat Kajang, Purcellar, 
Pudoh, Sungei Puteh, Dinding, Sungei Besi and Gasing. They also cleared Kuala Lumpur 
base line. 


NEGRI SEMBILAN. 


7. Mr. Chapman accompanied Mr. Low to Cape Rachado, Tunggal and Rembau. 
Mr. Low observed from the following himself :—Tampin (Legge’s), Tampiu, Tambun Tulong, 
Champaral, Sualing, Angsi, Pulau Arang, Gun Hill and Galla. Capt. MacPermott joined 
him in October and together they visited Jeram Padang and Besar (Jelei). There remained 
at the end of the year four stations to be visited to complete the major triangulation of 
this State. 


8. Full details of the field work are given in the appendices.* 
OFFICE WORK. 


9. Computations.—Two figures of the Negri Sembilan major triangulation were selected 
and their angular errors dispersed by the method of least squares. One, called the “Seremban 
Figure,” comprising Telapa Burok, Berumban, Angsi, Tunggal, P. Arang, South Hummock 
and Gun Hill involved the determination of 32 corrections by 25 equations of condition. 
The average correction found was 2".37. The other, called the “ Tampin Figure,” comprising 
P. Arang, Telapa Burok, Angsi, Tunggal, Rachado, Tambun Tulong, Rembau, Tampin and 
Snaling, involved the determination of 34 corrections by 24 equations of condition. The 


* Not printed. 
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average correction found was 1’.91. These averages are both rather high, the average of the 
best previous figure being 0".6 and of all previous figures being 1.4. The reason, no doubt, 
is that four different surveyors have been engaged on the Negri Sembilan triangulation, of 
whom three had had no previous experience of this class of work. All primary traverse work 
received from the field was computed and finally co-ordinated where possible, but a consider- 
able mileage of the Dindings work had to be kept over for further checks. 


10. DrarrsmansHip.—The drawing and plotting was of a general character. The 
current work was plotted on the new 16-chain plans and 22 sheets of old surveys were plotted 
on the same scale. The new 1-mile sheets were prepared in pencil, so far as our own work is 
concerned, and a draftsman was engayed in the Perak Revenue Survey Office making tracings 
of their work to reduce and plot on same. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


12. Readings of the meteorological instruments at the head-quarters observatory were 
recorded continuously throughout the year and the monthly returns published in the Perak 
Government Gazette. Synopses of these readings fur 1903 and comparative returns and 
diagrams for the 10 years 1894-1903 during which readings have been taken are given in the 
appendices. The total rainfall recorded was 153.5 inches, being 15 inches below the average of 
the past 10 years. The vreatest fall in one day was 4.5 inches on 28th October. The highest 
temperature recorded was 95°.1 on 24th July and the lowest 69°.7 on 2Uth February. I 
decided to discontinue this observatory at the end of 1903 for the following reasons: (a) We 
have now 10 years’ records of the meteorological conditions at this site, which was never quite 
suitable for comparative purposes ; (b) all the other observatories are in charge of the Medical 
Departments; (c) if our head-quarters are moved to Kuala Lumpur it would have to be 
abandoned, and, if not, the space is required for out-houses fur the plan reproduction plant. 


FINANCIAL. 


13, Expenpiture.-——The amount provided in the printed estimates was $191,360, the 
supplementary votes amounted to $526, bringing the total provision to $191,886. The amount 
expended was $118,306.05 leaving a balance of 873,579.95 unexpended. ‘This saving was due 
to more than half the surveyorships on the establishment being vacant during the year. The 
<ost of field and office work debited to the various States is as follows :— 


Perak Ras soe ee Kee eed us «$32,767.68 
Selangor ee eee ann at aes ar 326.81 
Negri Sembilan ey we aie oe we w.  -13,230.51 
Dindings —... aes we Kee oA ie ae 7,245.64 


$53,570.64 


The balance of $64,735.41 is chargeable to General Account and includes salaries of 
supervising officers at head-quarters, purchase of instruments, etc., and all miscellaneous ex- 
penses not explicitly chargeable to any State. Considerable sums under Special Expenditure 
{non-recurrent) were incurred in 1903—viz., 


Purchase of new launch _... oe aa ae . 825,000.00 
e photographic plant... eee ea Ags 4,486.53 

vr equipment for extra surveyor: tes ee 6,262.75 
$35,749.28 


The balance, $28,986.13, amounts to over 50 % of the sum of field and office expenses as 
compared with 25 % for 1901 and 45 % for 1902. This is due to a great extent to paucity of 
field surveyors, which causes the supervisional charges to become a higher percentage on the 
work of the existing surveyors. Recognising that this state of things is abnomal, I have 
charged the Colonial Government with ouly 3 % of field and office expenses, or $2,173.69, for , 
supervision, and the balance $26,812.44 has been divided among Perak, Selangor, and Negri 
Sembilan in the proportion of the charges for field and office work. It is almost impossible 
to apportion the special expenditure on any basis of past or future work, so I have divided it 
enely among the three States. On the above basis the division of the expenditure stands as 
under :— 


Perak ... wed ite ia nie das ned a £63,649.71 
Selangor bea ase oer ate *s Se v. —:12,432.39 
Negri Sembilan a vee vei te ne w. 82,804.62 
Dindings ..,. aoe ie sae sts A a 9,419.33 


$118,306.05 


14. Revenve.—The revenue collected during 1£03 was $706.22, details of which are 
given in the appendix. * 
ALFRED E. YOUNG, a.m.i.c.£., F.R.AS., F.B.G.S., 
24th March, 1904. Chief Surveyor, Federated Malay States. 


* Not printed. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
REPORT ON THE INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH, 
1903. 


Kuata Lumpur, 2nd February, 1904. 


Sir,---I have the honour to report for the Institute for Medical Research for the year 
ending December 31st, 1903, as follows :— 


2. The buildings are now nearly complete. In the course of the year quarters were 
erected for the senior native assistant and subordinate native officers. A new animal house, 
a shed for cattle or horses with infectious diseases (in the cattle reserve), and a horse and 
carriage shelter were erected and the whole of the grounds was enclosed in a barbed wire 
fence. 


There are in progress an insectorium and quarters for the native attendants and 
gardeners. 


3. The equipment of the laboratory and other buildings is in most respects quite up to 
date and equal to that of any laboratory that is not supplied by gas or electricity. In many 
respects it is superior to that of most research laboratories. In the matter of equipment there 
has been no expense spared, though the completion of this equipment by Dr. Hamilton Wright 
and myself has called for some expenditure over and above the maintenance vote. This was 
provided for by a saving effected by the use of ice instead of a refrigerating machine. 


4. The refrigerating apparatus was not working successfully, and the oil engine was so 
close to the laboratory that when at work it caused vibration of the buildings, rendering 
microscopical work ver,” fR:ult. 


A large ice chest and a regular supply of ice in quantity has been, with your consent, 
tried asa substitute. Several alterations ‘and repairs in the chest have been required and 
more difficulty has becn met with than was anticipated in obtaining with regularity the 
required amount of ice, but in spite of these drawbacks the system has been fairly successful 
and costs less than the working of the refrigerator. A separate report will be veut on this 
subject later. ' 


5. A portion of the grounds of the Jnstitute is now in cultivation. Ordinary foud 
products and several kinds of grasses are grown. Primarily this is to provide food for the 
animals ata cheaper rate than buying food from local cultivators and economically is already 
successful, Secondarily it is the intention to provide material for the study of the diseases of 
these plants, of their insect pests and of their nutritive values. 

6. There were already on the grounds a fairly representative collection of the common 
fruit-bearing trees of the country, aud at the request of the Conservator of Forests we have 
now also planted Para and Rambong rubber to enable experiments on the diseascs of these 
trees to be carried out. 


7. It will be seen therefore that not only is provision made fur the study of human 
diseases, but there are great facilities for the study of the diseases of other animals and of the 
more important plants. 


The position of the grounds is such that isvlation can be readily effected and there is 
little chance of the spread of any disease outside the Institute. 


8. During the year 1903 Dr. Hamilton Wright, w.p. (McGill), first Director and 
organiser of the Institute, completed his term of office and left oun 12th February, 1903, and 
I succeeded him, arriving at Kuala Lumpur on 26th March, 1903. Dr. Leicester, Virst 
European Assistant, had arrived on 29th August, 1902, and has worked in connection with 
the Institute the whole year. Dr. Milne, Second European Assistant, who arrived on 19th 
December, 1902, was temporarily transferred for service as District Surgeon, Seremban, from 
1st September, 1903, and has not yet returned. 


Native Srarr.—The Second Native Assistant was dismissed on 25th March, 1903, and 
his place has ‘not been filled nor has that of Chinese Interpreter. There have been no further 
changes in the native staff. 


9. The native staff worked well and intellizently. The results of the training they 
received from Dr. H. Wright and others are apparent and they are now of great assistance in 
routine laboratory processes. 


To tHE Resipent-GeneraL, F.M.S., 
Kuava Lumrvr. 


10. The following visitprs have worked at the Tvstitute during the year: Dr. H. E. 
Durham, Christmas Island Beri-beri Comission; Dr. J. Catto; Dr. G. L. Tuck, Travelling 
Scholar, Emmanuel College, Cambridge: Dr. G. A. Finlayson, Government Bacteriologist, 
Straits Settlements; and Dr. C. Beyer. 


Use of the laboratory has been made by Dr. McClosky, District Surgeon, Kuala Lumpur, 
and Mr. Ford, Government Veterinary Surgeon, and arrangements have been made by which 
the Conservator of Forests and such of his staff as he wishes can mike use of the Institute. 


11. During the year an exhaustive enquiry into the mosquitves of the country and their 
life history has been commenced and is still in progress and will prove of great value. Dr. 
Leicester is mainly responsible for this work. Dr. Milne was en-zazed on the study of the 
hacterivlogy of the various forms of dysent A considerable amount of information has 
been guined as to the animal parasites affecting man and the lower animals, both protozal 
parasites and those belonging to higher orders. A more detailed knowledge of the morbid 
anatomy and pathology of the prevailing human diseases has been obtained. 


12. In the absence of a Government Bacteriologist, a considerable amount of public 
health work necessarily falls to the share of the Institute, and entailed certain investigations 
into the outbreak of cholera at Rawang and plague at Kuala Kubu and Kuala Lumpur, as 
well as work in connection with various water supplies and other sanitary conditions. 


13. In connection with the veterinary department observations have been made on surra, 
redwater fever. rinderpest, a disease simulating glanders independently described from 
Manila, and various intestinal and other parasites. 


The proof of the existence of hydrophobia in an atypical form. well described by Dr. 
Braddon in his report ou * Rabies of Indefinite Character Among Dogs” (M.D. 22 02), devolved 
on the Institute. The subsequent occurrence of two cases described by Mr. Ford as typical 
confirmed the diagnosis. Public measures were speedily taken for its suppression. 


14, Information as regards diseases of other animals and plauts has been accumulated 
which will be of assistance for future investigations and at the disposal of visiting investigators. 


15. The laboratory equipment is yood, the grounds are extensive acd there is ample 
material for many workers in many lines uf study. It is to be hoped that investigators will 
make use of the great advantages offered to them free of cost by the Government of the 
Federated Malay States. 
> 


T have. ete. 


C. W. DANLELS, 
Director, lutitute for Medical Research, FMLS. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


I.—SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


1. At the close of the year 1903 there were 237 schools in the Federated Malay States 
as ayainst 225 at the end of 1902. Of these schools 16 were English or Anglo-vernacular 
schools and 221 were purely vernacular. 

2. The total number of pupils in average enrolment at these schools in 1903 was 12,662 
as against 10,884 in 1902. The average attendance was 10,029 as against 8,640 the previous 
year. 

3. The schools and their pupils were distributed as follows : -- 


Average, 1903. Average, 1902. 
_ Schools. | __ Schools. 
Enrolment. | Attendance. Enrolment. | Attendance. 

| | | 
Perak as oes 140 7,240 | 5,631 134 6,125 \ 4,703 
Selangor... wee 47 2,645 2,284 | 45! 2,483 | 2,137 
Negri Sembilan... 32 2,008 1,675 29 | 1,512 1,262 
Pahang Bh crs 18 769 438 | 7 | 764 538 

fea — / - |———— 
Total ... 237 | 12,662 10,029 225 | 10,884 | 8,640 

\ 


4. These figures go to show that education in the Malay States is making steady 
progress. 


5. Mr. James Driver, Federal Inspector of Schools, died in March, 1903. I only took 
up the Inspectorship in October and cannot therefore speak with authority as to the actual 
progress in educational efficiency during the year. This report is written without any 
reference (other than statistical) to the state of education in 1902. 


IlL—ENGLISH AND ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 


6. There are 16 schools in the F.M.S. at which English is taught, but only three of them 
are of primary importance. Two of the three, I am glad to say, show increases in attendance 
for the year. : 

7. The number and distribution of the children learning English at F.M.S. schools is 
shown in the following table :— 


Average, 1903. 


| | : Average, 1902. 
— Schools. | eA Schools. +, ¢ 
| Enrolment. | Attendance. ,; Enrolment. | Attendance. 

Piece ete eg (Peed gaan aot aay clade aaa ae 
| | | 

Perak cod oa 10 1,215 | 1,033 | 12 | 1,173 977 

Selangor 1... 5 | _ ‘B47 | 794 5 838 776 

Negri Sembilan 1 | 80 | 71 | 1 | 57 50 
Ly | a 


8. The Victoria Institution, Kuala Lumpur, the Jargest school in the Federated States, 
had during the year un average enrolment of 535 boys and an average attendance of 507. 
This school is extremely interesting owing to its curious dissimilarity in many respects to its 
principal rivals in the Straits and F.M.S. Its methods of instruction are more in keeping 
with modern theories, and its equipment is very complete. Its organisation is also verv 
thorough, perhaps too much so, for it is obvious that a great deal of the Head-Master’s time 
must be taken up with minutie which a clerk could attend to. In short, the school is one in 
which a great deal of good work has been done and on which a large amount of money has 
been spent; and I feel disappointed to find nothing in it corresponding to the higher 
secondary (King’s Scholarship and Senior Cambridge Local) clusses or to the ‘commercial 
classes” at the leading Straits schools. y 
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9. In comparing the rival methods, it should be borne in mind that those in the Straits 
have been evolved from long local experience, while those in the Victoria Institution have been 
practically copied from systems in force in Europe. There does not appear to me to have been 
.any sufficient allowance made for local conditions, nor have any of the European masters 
attempted to really study the language and ideology of the local boys. The direct method of 
teaching English through the medium of English is, I believe, the best; but it should not 
absolve a teacher from the duty of understanding the difficulties encountered by his pupils. 
In spite therefore of apparent failure, I believe that the attempt to modernise local methods 
of instruction is one that should have been made and that is sound in principle; but success, 
it seems to me, lies in the direction of intelligent adaptation and not in that of intelligent 
copying. 

10. The efforts made by the Victoria Institution to induce children to come to school at 
an earlier age also deserve great commendation ; the full extent of the service so rendered to 
public instruction will be appreciated in two or three years. 


11. On the other hand, the Victoria Institution, which is extremely modern in its methods, 
is curiously antiquated in its ideals. Modern education is becoming extremely practical. It 
aims at shaking off the bondaye of examinations and certificates with all the “cramming” 
that they imply; but the Kuala Lumpur.boys begin to be prepared for elementary “Locals” 
long before their age or their proficiency in the English language would be considered to 
justify such a course at any other school. Personally, I should like to see the attempt to pass 
such examinations postponed as long as possible—at ‘all events, till the Senior Local stage is 
reached. Owing to the wide distribution of easily won certificates, the attainments of the 
averaye local boy bear no proportion to his belief in himself as a budding pundit. 

12. The Central School, Taiping, had an average enrolment of 447 boys during the year 
and is now almost equal in point of numbers to the Victoria Institution. Unfortunately, ‘this 
enrolment is not altogether a natural growth and is in great measure due to the influx of badly 
educated boys from Ceylon, who want the school-certificate in order to obtain employment. 
The school has been consequently much overcrowded, and its efficiency has been greatly 
impaired in spite of the self-sacrificing efforts of the school staff to cope with the difficulties 
with which they have been confronted. 


13. The denominatiunal Anglo-Chinese School at Ipoh (249 boys) is much smaller than 
its two rivals. Its staff was materially strengthened during the year by the addition of a 
second American teacher, and its lower standards promise well. The personnel of these 
denominational schvols is always liable to change after the annual conferences, and it is quite 
possible that promise may not result in performance. 

14. After the three leading boys’ schools come (in importance) the four English girls’ 
schools: the two Convent Schools, the Treacher Girls’ School at Taiping, and the Methodist 
Girls’ School at Kuala Lumpur. All four suffer from small attendances; two or three 
standards have to be taken together. Apart from the results of this difficulty, the education 
given is very good indeed. 

15. The St. Paul’s School, Seremban, is by far the best of the smaller boys’ schools and 
reflects distinct credit on its Head-Master, Mr. Coelho. To be permanently successful the school 
should untimately be taken over by a religious Order; for the element of charitable admissions 
enters so largely into the constitution of the local Catholic schools that they cannot be made 
self-supporting when paying market rates to their teachers. 

16. Towards the close of the year the Order of Christian Brothers obtained permission 
to open an Aided School in Kuala Lumpur. The school was opened in January, 1904. 


17. The other English-teaching schools call for_no remark. 


IfI]—VERNACULAR INSTRUCTION. 


18. The distribution of the vernacular schools and their scholars is shown in the 
following table :— 


Average, 1903. Average, 1902. 


_ Schools, _| Schools. 


| Enrolment. Attendance. 


| Enrolment. | Attendance. 


| 

| 
Perak an A 128 6,025 | 4.680 1138 5,011 3,757 
Selangor... “ 42 1,798 | 1,490. a 1,652 1,361 
Negri Sembilan... 30 1,905 | 1,589 28 | 1,455 1,212 
Pabang ... ie 1s 769 | 438 Ww | 764 538 
Total ... 218 10,497 | = 8,197 203 «| (8,882 6,868 


19. I have not yet had occasion to visit a fully representative number of the Malay 
vernacular schools, but judging by those visited, the standard of literary instruction given 
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in them is quite on a level with that given in the vernacular schools of the Colony, while the 
industrial eaueson that they give is a feature that is altogether absent from the Straits 
schools. 

20. The Malay Training College at Malacca, owing to the limited number of pupils that 
it can accommodate, just suffices to ‘supply the needs of the Negri Sembilan. The boys from 
that State go readily to the College, and they do their State credit by their studies when they 
get there. Boys from the other States seem leas anxious to go to Malacca. 


21. Thé education of Malay girls is in a very unsatisfactory state. Practically there 
are no girls’ schools for Malays outside Perak. 


22.. Vernacular education in Chinese and Tamil is carried on on a very small scale. 
Thera are only two Chinese schools, both in Selangor; and Tamil instruction is usually given 
in conjunction with instruction in English. 


IV.—SECONDARY, TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION. 


23. There is practically no instruction under these headings given in the Federated 
Malay States. A few of tbe best boys at local schools are given scholarships; and two such 
bove are at present receiving secondary instruction in the special class at the Penang Free 
School. Until education is more advanced it would be useless to attempt to establish “King’s 
Scholarship ” classes in the F.M.S. 


24. The so-called “technical” instruction mentioned in Estimates and Reports is either 
“manual,” “art,” or “industrial” education, and is discussed in another place. But arrange- 
ments were made before the end of the year for the establishment of a true technical class 
(in telegraphy) and of a commercia! class—-both at the Ipoh School, which seems likely to be 
the pioneer in this important branch of educational work. 


V.—INSTRUCTIION IN ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


25. Instruction in rattan-work and in weaving is given at a number of ‘vernacular 
schools. The only centre exclusively devoted to industrial work is the Art School at Kuala 
Kangsar. This Art School deserves notice as a definite attempt to revive the old decaying 
Malayan industries ; and it raises several economic questions, since the decay in question may 
be assumed to have been the result of trade conditions. How far then is the Kuala Kangsar 
Art School likely to overcome what seems to be an economic law ? 


26. To begin with, the school has to suffer from the fact that it really owes its existence 
to two quite irreconcilable ideas. There is the scientific or ethnological idea which expects it 
to perpetuate old methods regardless of their industrial efficiency. There is the economic 
interest which insists that an industry must be self-supporting if it is to be taught as an 
industry at all. A good illustration of the position is the case of the pottery made at the Art 
School. Malays work without a potter’s wheel. Industrially and artistically the work would 
be better done with a wheel, but the pottery so made would be condemned as not distinctively 
Malayan and much of its value (as a curio) and its interest would be lost. 

27. The two ideals are plainly incompatible. If the Art School is to limit its work 
to the production of curios which can have only a limited sale, it would be advisable to 
also limit the instruction to a few apprentices who will suffice to meet the demand without 
overstocking the market. But if the aim of the school is the creation of extensive industries, 
then the crude industrial methods of the ancient Malay must clearly be discarded. 

28. The principal industries now taught are wood-carving, silver-work, pottery, rattan- 
work, mat-work, embroidery, and weaving. How far is it likely then that these industries 
can be placed on a paying basis as Malayan industries ? 

29. The merit of Malay silver work, for instance, is its comparative good taste, its 
freedom from the gaudiness which disfigures so much Indian art. The processes of working 
in silver are, however, very crude indeed and lead to waste of time and lack of finish. The 
industry can never, from its nature as a luxury, be a very extensive one; but improved tools 
and appliances ought to enable it to hold its own against all competition. 


30. In the same way, Malayan pottery may be made by improved methods to supply 
a limited demand for ornamental ware. The weaving of rather costly fabrics by means of 
hand-looms, while it cannot compete with the mills of Europe in turning out cloth for every- 
day use, can supply the needs of purchasers who wish to gratify a certain desire for national 
and ornamental costume. Rattau-work and mat-work enjoy, as industries, the great advan- 
tage of cheap raw material. Wood-carving and embroidery can be utilised for manual and 
artistic instruction in schools. 4 


31. The evil of the present economic position is that cheap foreign products not only 
destroy native industries but threaten to ruin Malay taste and manual dexterity. They also 
tend to lower the’ status of the craftsman and to create a social distaste for manual work. 
These tendencies should be met by the study and improvement of the old handicrafts and by 
Government recognition of their honourable character. In the event of normal classes for 
pupil-teachers being ultimately established ut Kuala Kangsar, every student in the classes 
could be made to attend the Art School and work at some one industry selected by himself. 
The various crafts could thus be made the simple groundwork of manual training in the 
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vernacular schools to which those pupil-teachers would aftewards be attached; and, from 
their nature as home-industries supplementing the family funds in times of slackness, they 
would be quite congenial to the spirit of the Malays to whom monotonous or persistent work, 
however remunerative, would not, at present, appeal. 

32. I believe that other Malay industries would also well repay study. The dyes used 
Ly weavers though crudely prepared have great merits. The numerous varieties of rice used 
by native planters have each peculiar qualities of their own, and the success or failure of a 
settlement or of an experiment may be simply dué to the use of some special kind of rice in a 
locality to which it is unsuited. The methods of fishing deserve attention if the fisheries are 
to be saved from being wastefully exploited. The processes of fish-curing may materially 
affect the health of the people to whom fish is a staple article of diet. The school at Kuala 
Kangsar, however simply it may be carried on at present, represents potentialities which may 
materially affect the future welfare of these States. 


VI—CLERICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


33. The examination of clerks for promotion to the senior grade of the clerical service 
represents an important department of the work of the Education Office. - In fact, this test 
should ultimately become the real test of the efficiency of our educational system in that it is 
a practical test of the use made of instruction received at school. However, owing to the fact. 
that our school-system is of recent growth, most of the candidates represent schools of other 
countries and especially those of the Jaffna districts in Ceylon. In justice to the Ceylon 
Education Department it should be added that the candidates (with few exceptions) have 
rarely passed the highest standards at Jaffuu. Still, when every allowance has been made, 
the examination of clerks remains the most depressing feature of my departmental work. It 
may safely be said that not one in thirty of the candidates who present themselves shows that 
he has acquired any taste for reading or any educative interest in life. Taking the last 
“general knowledge” paper corrected by me as a typical example, 1 find in it statements 
such as: “ President Loubet was one of the armys (sic) in the Boer War.” “ paper is made of 
sago,” “glass is made of rice,” “six of one and half a dozen of the other—-means twelve.” 
Five per cent. of the marks obtainable on this paper represent in the case of this clerk a 
(Straits) seventh standard certificate with extra subjects, some seven or eight years’ study of 
English, and several years’ work as a clerk in Government service. 

34. A further most disheartening feature about these clerical examinations is the persis- 
tent effort made to dishonestly obtain possession of the papers to be set. In the last six 
months my attention has been drawn to three such cases of inalpractice. 


VII—GENERAL REMARKS. 


35. Three questions were discussed during the year with results which may prove of 
far-reaching importance to this department. 

36. The question of extending the use of Romanised Malay was discussed at the Federal 
Conference in July. The Malay language is the colloquial of practically the whole of the 
permanent population of the Straits Settlements and Federated States. The (Arabic) character 
in which it is written is only familiar to the Malays themselves, while the Roman character is 
taught in all schools, Malay and English alike. “As a result of this, a literature has sprung 
into existence among the Straits Chinese which is written in a patois of the bazaar, uses the 
Roman letters in a rather haphazard way, has little power of subtle or accurate expression, 
makes no use of the classical Malay works that are locked up ina lettering with which it is 
unfamiliar, and yet, with all its faults, represents a real desire for self-expression among the 
people who use jt. 


37. The Government has now definitively decided to recognise the importance of 
Romanised Malay in the following ways :— 

(i.) By publishing a Guzette in Romanised Malay and using that Gazette as 
means of communicating to the native public the substance of the sank 
ments, schemes, and resolutions published by Government from time to 
time ; 

(ii.) By endorsing on warrants, summonses, and other legal forms in general use 
a Romanised Malay summary of their contents ; 

(iii.) By appointing a Committee to consider and report upon the various systems 
of using the Roman letters for reproducing Malay sounds ; 

(iv.) By sanctioning the publication by Government of Malay classical literature so 
as to make it available in Romanised form to those to whom the Arabic 
character is unfamiliar ; 

(v.) By directing that a certain amount of instruction in the use of Romanised 
“Malay be | given in English schools, so that native boys who fail to complete 
the English course may, at least, have a more thorough knowledge of their 
own language. I venture to add my personal belief that Romanised Malay 
will also ultimately play an important part in technical and industrial 
schools, and in the ‘education of Chinese girls. 
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38. The second question of great educational interest raised during the year was also 
discussed at the Federal Conference and was that of the extended employment of Malays in 
Government service. Originally a matter of administrative concern, it became an educational 
question on its being decided to consider the provision of special facilities to instruct Malays 
to become useful public servants. The decisions arrived at on this point are likely to 
materially affect the future of the Malay population of the Federated States, but it would be 
out of place to dicuss them here as the matter did not actually pass the deliberative stage 
before the close of the year 1903. 


39. The third discussion (opened by H.E. the High Commissioner) was one on the 
disproportionate cost of English instruction, and on the incidence of that cost upon the 
revenues of the States. 


40. The exact extent of the liability of Government in the matter of providing public 
instruction has never been clearly defined or regulated. It is, however, quite obvious that 
while all States tacitly or expressly admit the claim of every boy to receive elementary 
instruction in the vernacular of the country, no State would allow that a boy could insist on 
being given instruction in any subject he might choose to be educated in, no matter how 
expensive it might be to teach. Now the cost of establishing efficient English schools in all 
parts of the country would be prohibitive, so that the dwellers in towns who elect to send 
their children to English schools must either be treated as a privileged class or must receive a 
share of the revenue which is quite inadequate to efficiently give the costly instruction that 
they ask for. 


41. As matters now stand, the classes best able to pay for the education of their 
children are precisely those who draw most from the public funds, and the schools attended 
by the comparatively wealthy are the most clamorous in their demands on the revenue. 
The gross cost of educating a boy in Malay or Tamil is about $14 a vear; in English 
(relatively inefficient as our best schools are) it may amount to $60 or $70. As no school 
ordinarily levies more than $20 a year in school fees, and as most of them charge far less, it 
is obvious that the children of the well-to-do get much more than their fair share of the 
Government expenditure on education. 


42. At the same time, there are great difficulties about adjusting fees. The income of 
parents varies considerably. It is ouly right that a comparatively well-to-do father should 
contribute materially to his son’s education ; but a hard and fast fee tends to hardship; and 
a sliding-scale, owing to the competition between school and school, is unworkable. Under 
the circumstances the Kuala Lumpur system (under which an education-rate is levied in towns 
to supplement the Government yrant and the substantial fees) seems to be the best solution 
of the difficulty. Certainly no portion of the taxes paid by the average householder represents 
more value in return than a rate which enables his children to receive an education which 
secures them remunerative employment after a few years of study at comparatively low fees. 
But care should be taken to ensure that the pupils who benefit by the rates should be, generally 
speaking, the children of the rate-payers. Nothing could be more unsatistactory than a system 
under which the money of the Government and that of the rate-pavers is spent én aliens who 
come to deprive the people of the country of their opportunities of employment. 


43. The extension of the Kuala Lumpur system to other towns will solve our local educa- 
tion problem in that it will make our best schools self-supporting and independent of denomi- 
national or other special assistance. An efficient school could, roughly speaking, count on 
a minimum revenue of about $15 from the regular Government grant, $15 from the rate, 
and $25 from fees. With great care and economy this sum can be made to suffice. 


44. No direct action had been taken at the close of 1903 on any one of the three ques- 
tions: that of the education of Malay officials, that of the use of Romanised Malay, or that of 
education rates. But the questions were discussed with a view to action, and in some cases 
action had been decided upon, so that the discussion of these important matters may he 
considered the great educational event of the year. 


45. Adraft Education Code was published for criticism in December, 1903. Its object is 
to assimilate the F.M.S. system to that of the Colony with which these States are so closely 
connected. The code is still under discussion, but the changes proposed seem generally to 
meet with acquiescence. 


46. In conclusion, I have to express my indebtedness to the Inspectors of Schools of the 
different States for their assistance. I wish especially to record my recognition of the 
advanced position taken by Perak in the matter of vernacular education—a work permanently 
identified with the name of Mr. Collinge. I was also much struck by the practical manner in 
which education was pushed on in the Negri Sembilan ; this is due, I believe, to the interest 
taken by Mr. Egerton in the question. Finally, I have to record that I have rarely come 
across such tributes of universal respect and esteem as those paid to the memory of my pre- 
decessor, the late Mr. James Driver. 


RB. J. WILKINSON, 
Inspector of Schools, F.M.S. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON INDIAN IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


OFFICE OF THE Protecror or Lasour, F.M.S., 
No. 22404. Seremsan, 30th April, 1904. 


Siz.—I have the honour to submit my Annual Hapors on the working of this department 
during the year 1903, being the second full year of work. 


1. RECRUITING OF LABOUR. 


During the year immigrants were introduced into this country mainly under two systems : 
(1) Recruiting of Indentured Labour and (2) Recruiting of Free Labour. 


The new system of recruiting indentured labour came into force about May, and although 
the recruiting agency at Negapatam did their best to improve the supply of indentured labour, 
the results are most unsatisfactory. This is due to a variety of causes :— 


The industrial development in South India, the large growth of ground-nuts and ensuing 
trade. 


The immensely improved conditions of the labouring classes in their country, owing to 
the succession of good seasons and the fruit of the untiring policy of the Madras Government 
of bettering the conditions of all classes; the facts that in the districts, where our labourers 
come from, there has been abundance of cheap food, and well-remunerated work, always 
within walking distance—being the chief factors adverse to us. . 


The old recruiters have offered the most strenuous opposition, and some of the principal 
recruiters still continue to do so. Many have enlisted themselves under us, and we have a 
more locally responsible class of recruiter—i.e., men known in the districts where they recruit. 
registered and controlled by the Government. The profit on each labourer sent is Rs.9 to 
Rs.12, ample for an honest svstem of recruiting, as our settlements are after each fortnightly 
sailing of the subsidised boats, prompt and in full. 


The old recruiters have made the most of the position and represent the shortage as being 
due to their influence. The result of emigration from the Madras Presidency to other places 
will prove the incorrectness of this assertion, as these men state they have given labourers, 
that might have come to us, to other colonies. 


As the present harvest finishes, we shall have more men; but not as many as we want 
whilst the present prosperous conditions continue in South India, I fear. I think’ a foundation 
has been laid and more satisfactory results can be hoped for. Satisfactory results can be 
expedited by those labourers who are here sending post cards to their relatives, stating their 
satisfaction. 


Free immigrants can be classified into two—viz., free immigrants recruited for estate 
work and for work under Public Works Departments by kangannies sent over from here to 
India by employers with licenses signed by the British Residents at the request of the 
emplovers. These kangannies are men who have worked with employers for whom they go 
to India to recruit labour. They bring in men who are either their relatives or friends or 
their villagemen, who have confidence in the kanganny whom they accompany. The terms on 
which they are recruited are contained in the licenses and are explained to them by the 
kanganny. This class of labour has been found by employers to be almost always satis- 
factory. The total number of licenses issued to kangannies during the year is as follows :— 


Perak Aa aie os aes eee fea és _ 9 
Selangor ... eee ie a a se ee a 148 
Negri Sembilan... os ee es ars eee ey 31 
Pahang of oe ae aa 


Total... 188 


The number of men recruited by Government under this svstem at present is very few; 
they are almost all planters’ men.” One thousand eight hundred and seventeen persons of 
this class passed through the depét at Penany, exclusive of their adult and minor dependents 
to the number of 143. 


To Tue ResipENT-GENERAL, 
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The other class of free immigrants is composed of men of almost all grades and 
professions. Those that come as labourers cannot be considered to amount to a great number. 
These are men who had been here once, either as indentured immigrants or kanganny- 
recruited free labourers, who, having gone to India, return to this country of their own accord 
paying their own passages to work on estates, under P.W.D’s. under contractors, and nde 
the Railway Department. There are also new-comers who accompany these Aaa raat 
people desire a free market for their labour and obtain it. Free tickets will do much 4G 
develop this class. 


2. TRANSPORT. 


In 1903 I made four journeys on British India steamers for going to South India and 
returning. The great consideration and care shown to passengers on the vessels I am satisfied 
with. The s.s. Kistna was put on the run during the year between Penang and Singapore, 
touching Port Swettenham both ways. It connects with the Negapatam steamer at Penang 
every fortnight, both on its outward and inward sailings. This arrangement has in no 
common degree added to the comfort and convenience of Indians coming to and going from , 
localities south of Perak. 


8. REQUISITIONS FOR INDENTURED LABOUR. 


In all, 14 requisitions | were made by Government and private employers, of which only 
18 are standing, the remaining one, for 2,000 labourers for Negri Sembilan Railway Extension, 
having been withdrawn by the General Manager, as it was reported to him by the Resident 
Engineer in charge of the extension that he was getting plenty of labour on the “free” system. 
The total requirement of indentured labourers for the immigration year commencing from 
Ist November, 1903, to 3lst October, 1904, is 6,260, of which 2,260 is for Government 
Departments and the rest is for private employers. 


4, ALLOTMENT OF LABOURERS. 


The requisitions were forwarded to the Superintendent of Indian Immigrants, Penang, 
about the middle of December, and the number of labourers allotted to the Federated 
Malay States up to 3lst December, 1903, is six. These six were allotted to the Straits Sugar 
Company. 


5. INDIAN POPULATION, 


The Indian population on 31st December, 1901... ois 58,615 
e bs * 1902... fe 59,771 
” ” ” eS 1903... a 60,664 


The increase in 1902 was 1,156 and that in 1903 was 893, which is 263 less than in the 
preceding year. 


There is no record kept of inter-State migration by railway and roads. From Perak and 
Selangor many people have gone to the Negri Sembilan with the commencement of the 
Railway Extension up to Johore boundary. 


6. INDENTURED POPULATION, 
Indentured population on Ist January, 1903... ie wee 2,926 


This figure does not correspond with that stated by me in my last Annual Report. The 
difference is explained by the Indian Immigration Agent, Perak, as being due to inaccuracy 
in some of the returns sent to him by estate authorities. At the beginning of the year there 
were only ten estates in Perak employing indentured labour and the only Government depart- 
ment in the same State employing indentured labour was the P.W.D. for Krian Irrigation 
Works. 


During the year the estates of Ban Hock Heng, Sunyei Bogah and Sungei Krudah 
ceased employing indentured labour ; as also the P.W.D. for the Krian Irrigation Works. 


In Negri Sembilan three labourers entered into indenture to work on the Railway 
Extension. 


At the end of the year the indentured population was only 1,287, a reduction of over 
50 per cent. This is explained by the fact that supply during the year was too small to fill 
the gap created by deaths and expirations of contracts. 


I may point out here that many of the immigrants whose contracts expired during the 
year continue to work as free labourers on the estates on which they were formerly working 
under indenture. 


A few labourers were imported from North India by Gula and Gedong Estates. It is 
reported that it would perhaps be premature to say anything on the success of this scheme ; 
but the results up to date do not appear encouraging. 
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7. FREE INDIAN LABOUR ON ESTATES, 


According to a statement of Free Indian Labourers on Estates that I attach to this, 
there were, at the end of the year 1903, 8,172 labourers and 1,160 minors. These figures 
represent only the approximate numbers as there are many estates that have not sent in the 
required information, and many that employ free Indian labourers, but are not members of 
either the United Planters’ Association. the Negri Sembilan Planters’ Association or the 
Malay Peninsula Sugar Industry Association. 


There have been only 248 deaths, which, taking 7,487 for average population, give a 
death-rate of 33.11 among free labourers. The births number 210, which gives a birth-rate 
of 28.04, 

8. FREE INDIAN LABOUR UNDER P.W.D’S. 


At the end of the year 2,823 labourers were in the employ of the Public Works Depart- 
ments of the four States— 


P.W.D., Perak... a ee ae ere sep +. 1,218 
*s Selangor ... i wes Wes one an w. =1,548 


Negri Sembilan ... aoe a we awe axe 57 
” Pahang ‘ aie a ve ae as 


Total ... 2,823 


9. SICKNESS AND MORTALITY. 
I.--WHOLE INDIAN POPULATION. 


The total number of deaths among the Indian population is 2,528, which gives a death- 
rate of 42 in the 1,000. The greatest number of deaths, 672, has occurred from fever; next 
comes dysentery, 380; next to that come diarrheea and colic. 


The system of dispensing medicine to out-patients as freely as in India cannot be 
unproduetive of result in reducing sickness and mortality among free Indian population. 
Hindus, having an aversion (except the lowest classes) to entering hospitals as in-patients, prefer 
suffering in private. 


II.— INDENTURED POPULATION. 


Death-rate of Indentured Immigrants 1902 ... age os 87.60 
” ” ” 1903 ... ose we 84.64 


The death-rate shows a decrease over last year of ubout three in the 1,000. 


There were no deaths on the Ban Hock Heng, Sungei Bogah and Sungei Krudah Estates. 
On the Krian Irrigation Works, one died out of seven; but, as the employment of this class of 
labour was discontinued during the vear, it is not necessary that I should make any remarks. 


The estates of Gedong, Gula, Jin ‘Heng, Klompong Chondong, Tali Ayer and Bagan 
Datoh show satisfactory improvement. The last-mentioned estate (Bagan Datoh) still main- 
tains its reputation for health. 


It is very unfortunate that the mortality on the Rubana Estate is quite unsatisfactory : 
a death-rate of over 17 per cent. It is the more so when it is considered that the estate 
has now been open for upwards of four years and that the death-rate among free coolies on it 
did not go beyond 10 per cent. Most of the deaths are reported to be from dysentery and 
diarrhea. There was no cholera on the estate as in the two previous years. No indentured 
immigrants have been imported by the estate since January, 1903. 


I have appended to this report the explanation of the Indian Immigration Agent, Perak, 
for this high and appalling death-rate. It also contains measures taken for its prevention. 


III.—FREE LABOUR ON RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, NEGRI SEMBILAN. 


The Assistant Protector of Labour, Negri Sembilan State, has reported that there are 
about 230 coolies employed departmentally on the Railway Extension and about 800 by con- 
tractors on the line. The following is what he says respecting their health :—- 


_ _ “Their health has been exceptionally good during the year with no deaths and this result 
is to be directly attributed to the great care exercised by the Resident Engineer in the matter 
of (i.) housing, with special reference to the early clearing of sites and water-supply, (ii.) 
sites, (iii.) feeding—i.e., provision by department of thoroughly sound food-stuffs and their 
sale at reasonable prices; though they are in some cases over what are charged in the towns, 
the coolies willingly take them; for instance, pulanga rice is provided instead of the stuff 
manufactured in Penang and elsewhere. This has also been done on Batang Labu Estate, 
with the best of results in both cases on the health of the coolies. The above measures com- 
bined with.immediate removal of all dysentery cases to hospital has kept intestinal mischief 
ata minimum. Only trivial cases of any kind are treated medically on the works, any bad 
ones being immediately sent to hospital with the above favourable results.” 
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10. BIRTHS. 
The total number of Indian births registered during the year is 820. 


Birth-rate in 1902 ao ee ots ate tee Ae 6.97 
a 1903 ae RS es - 13.51 


The increase is satisfactory. In all the alate birth. rate has increased, and the birth-rate 
of 19.46 in the 1,000 in Perak in 1903 and of 16.63 in the preceding year should be attributed 
to the people having become more settled there than in the other States. The birth-rate in 
Pahang bas more than doubled that of 1902. 


The bright features of the year have been the continued well-being of the kanganny- 
recruited class, and the continued gvod relations between employer and employed of estates. 


The improved condition of the Indian immigrants employed under all Government 
departments has been the result of the great interest taken in the well-being of the Indian 
population, by the Residents and the Heads of Departments and their staffs, and consequently 
the recognition by native overseers that they are responsible for the coolies employed under 
them. 


11. WORK AND WAGES, 


There is no scarcity of work ; on the other hand, there is more work than there is labour 
for and wages for free labour rule high. The importation of labour is carried on chiefly by 
planters. (It is not from want of effort on the part of the Government, but the forming of a 
free connection of labourers is a work of time.) 


This labour becomes unsettled by contractors of the P.W.D. and the rates of wages on 
railway works being higher than these labourers were recruited on. Contractors seldom 
fulfil these promises. Rate of wage for free labour on estates and under the P.W.D. is from 
30 cents to 35 cents. Some estates in Selangor pay below 30 cents, but I cannot say that 
these are keeping their labourers contented. Twenty-seven cents of 1,9 dollar are lower wayes 
than those available in India within a walk of many of their villages. Cases of abscondiny and 
arrest are due to this. On railway construction wayes range from 40 cents to 45 cents, and 
they can earn more by taking up contract works, such as metal-breaking, earth-work, ete. 


Tndentured coolies are paid 36 cents (7 annas) males, and 26 cents (5 annas) females, 
which are the legal minimum rates under the new Ordinance, and they have free passages-— 
liberal terms. 


Some planters have offered to remit “the savings of their coolies to India at a fixed rate of 
exchange. This isa step in the right direction. The care of their labourers is most. satis- 
factory, more especially amongst those who have a connection with India—i.e., labourers com- 
ing and going constantly between the sume villages and estates. 


Indian labourers are begun to be largely employed in mines in Perak. These mines are 
all open-cast working. 


I understand there are some estates in Selangor and Negri Sembilan that do not pay 
-coolies monthly. This is illegal, and it not only does not promote confidence and good relation 
between the employer and the employed, but it forces the employed to purchase their 
necessaries at credit prices. This will have my very best attention. Some employers seem to 
think that by keeping one or two months’ wages in hand they can maintain Me labour force 
undiminished. However much employers think this to be in their interest, it is opposed to 
the law, opposed to the real interests of all employers, and it is certainly a great disadvantaye 
to the labourers. 


12. REDUCED PASSAGE TICKETS FOR LABOURERS. 


Out of 8,000 tickets guaranteed by the Government only 2,376 adult tickets and 154 
minor tickets (77 adult tickets) have been used. The remaining tickets the Government 
have to pay for. The want of success of these cheap passages may be attributed to the want. 
of sympathy with it of the ticket vendors at Neguapata::. Their immediate commission 
suffered ; although in the long run it would be to their advantage by the greater number of 
tickets used. Other arrangements are under consideration. 


13, FREE TICKETS, 

Only 28 tickets seem to have been used during 1903, although a sufficient sum of money 
was placed from the beginning of the year in the hands of the Superintendent of the Emigration 
Depot, Negapatam, to pay for 100 tickets a month. Much was done by the Government to 
advertise the offer of these tickets. The failure is to be ascribed to the fact that labourers 
were led to believe that they would have to work under indenture if they came over under such 
tickets, although they were assured that they would be quite free to work under anyone they 


liked, and that coming under such tickets did not entail any disability whatsoever. Time 
must heal this. 


14, TAMIL EDUCATION, 


There are ten Tamil vernacular schools in Perak, there is one in Selangor (Kuala Lumpur) 
and one in Negri Sembilan (Seremban). I cannot say what progress these schools are making 
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as I have not been able during the year to visit them. This matter being under the able 
direction of the Inspector of Schools, the fact that this department’s notices will be a year in 
arrears is of no importance. 


15. COMPASSIONATE ALLOWANCE. 


A sufficient sum was provided by each of the States (except Pahang) for assisting 
incapables. 
Actual payment by Perak during the year ... Ste eee $56.56 
5 »  NegriSembilan ,, ~,, Ba ress 17.37 


I understand no payments were made by Selangor. It is possibly due to want of a necessity 
for it. 
16. GRATUITY TO A MAIMED TAMIL COOLIE. 

One Kannimuthu was maimed by railway accident at Ipoh about the close of the year, 
and it is arranged that he is to be given a gratuity of 850 from the Railway Servants’ 
Benefit Fund, and light work in the workshop on 40 cents per day. This wage he received 
‘during the days he was in hospital. , 


17, DECEASED INDIANS’ ESTATES. 


It has been arranged with the Medical Departments of the States to take information 
from patients in hospitals as to what savings they have made, and the persons with whom 
they have deposited them, so that in case of their death the savings may be recovered and 
transmitted to the deceased’s relatives in India through such Indian officials as may be found 
most convenient. I attach to this a statement showing the amount collected and to be 
remitted to India. The amounts for which rightful claimants are not. able to be traced are to 
go to ‘The Deceased Indians’ Heirs-not-to-be-found Fund,” which has your sanction. 


18. SAVINGS, 


I,—-MONEY ORDER REMITTANCES TO INDIA. 


#s.692,679 was remitted to India by postal money orders in 1903. It cannot be said 
that the whole of the amount represents remittances by Indians. Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang furnished correct information in this respect. Figure from Perak includes 
orders on India by other than Indians. Taking for calculation #s.45,282 (10 per cent.) to 
represent the amount sent by other than Indians, we get #s.647,447 which at Hs.15 per 
pound (£) comes to £43,163. 


For comparison I give below figures for three other Colonies :--— 


1903 Federated Malay States... . £43,163... Rs.647,447 
1902 British Guiana ae ae eh 2,296... $11,023 
1902 Trinidad... ra es i 2,416... 

1902 Mauritius... Le 32 ma 4,723... Rs.70,841 
1900 Natal ass ee Wes sis 1,854 ...  #8.27,810 * 


11.—-DEPOSITS IN POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
There are only two Post Office Savings Banks in the Federated Malay States, one in 
Perak and the other in Selangor, and the amounts shown in the attached statement as from 
Neyri Sembilan and Pahang are amounts remitted to the Selangor Government Savings 
Bank, Kuala Lumpur, by residents in those States. 
The total number of Indian depositors and the total amount standing to their credit at 
the end of the year are as follow in comparison with three other Colonies :— 


Depositors 1,941 Federated Malay States (1908) ses $246,525 
on 1,975 British Guiana... (1902) wes $73,063 
” 5,646 Trinidad .., ae (1902) w. — £102,629 
- ? Mauritius ... to (1902) .-» R1,123,442 
3 936 Natal ae see (1900) a £23,362 


In addition to savings by money order remittances and deposits in the Savings Banks, 
much money, jewellery and cash and clothes are taken to India by returning immigrants. This is 
shown by the Negapatam statement of cash and articles upon which duty has been paid, under 
the heading of passengers’ luggage, for 12 months, amounting to Rs.192,267-10-4. There is 
-also a large sum in the aggregate remitted through chetties of which we have no information. 


The Post Office business with our Indian immigrants is in its infancy with us, and with 
greater facilities and wider knowledge I look for a rapid increase. 


19. LANDED PROPERTY. 
The total approximate value of landed property owned by Indians. in the Federated 


Malay States is $671,479. Four statements are attached which show the area of lands owned 
in each district and the approximate value. 


* Remitted through Protector of Immigrants’ Department free of charge. 
Cash and jewellery taken in hand by returning immigrants amounted to £7,069. 
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20. CATTLE, CARTS, ETC., OWNED BY INDIANS, 
_ A statement. is attached which shows number of cattle and carts owned by Indians in 
each State at the end of the year. 
21. LEGISLATION, 

The Indian Immigration Ordinance has been under revision during the year. Many 
important amendments and additions were sugyested touching the welfare of the Indian 
population, and they have all had the most favourable consideration at the hands of the 
Government and others concerned. 

22, MARRIAGE, 

An Ordinance for recognition of Hindu aud other forms of Indian marriages is an 

absolute necessity. It is now under draftmanship. 


23. INDIAN ORPHANS. 

There are many Indian orphans in the country; but I have not a record of them. The 
Assistant Protector of Labour, Negri Sembilan, has sent me a list of the names of orphans he 
has taken under his protection and given over to the care of respectable people in the State. 
The list contains the names of seven orphans and of their guardians. 

If my suggestion that power should be given to the Protector of Labour, F.M.S., for 
appointment, ete., of guardians for these orphans, which I have submitted to you, meets with 
your approval, I shall be able to keep a record of them and pay attention to their welfare. It 
is these orphans who belong to this country ; and the female orphans, instead of being misled 
into prostitution, will become respectable wives and mothers. 


24. GENERAL. 


I have to express my thanks to the various District Officers and others who have readily 
complied with my requests for any returns asked for from them for this report. 


25. STAFF. 


The Chief Clerk of this Department, Mr. V. V. Krishnier, has worked to my entire satis- 
faction. The interest that he takes in bettering the Indian residents of this country has led 
him to make many practical, useful suggestions. He is a good example of what a first-class 
education has done for utilising the inherent charity, in its widest sense, of the Brahmins. 


26. I have to cordially thank the Government officials in India for help and assistance 
given me in developing emigration to us on the principles laid down by the Madras Govern- 
nent of “attraction.” 


T have, ete., 


T. H. HILL, 
Protector of Labour, F.M.S. 
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Extract from the Report of the Indian Immigration Agent, Perak. 


MORTALITY ON THE RUBANA ESTATE. 

As to the cause or causes of this heavy mortality from bowel complaints, the view of the . 
District Surgeon (Lower Perak) appears to be that as dysentery is a water-borne disease its 
prevalence must be traceable to some defect in the water supply. Drinking water is obtained 
from the river and then boiled, while a Rovle apparatus has been in use on the Nova Scotian 
side of the estate since October. The quality of this supply has not been called in question, 
but it is suggested that the distribution of the water in the field is imperfect aud that the 
coolies contract dysentery through drinking from the parits. Another suggestion is that the 
small-hut system of housing had an unfavourable effect on the health of the coolies owing to 
imperfect drainage, especially in wet weather. And a third possible cause is that the hospital 
and the surrounding ground have become impregnated with dysentery germs. It is a fact 
that coolies have contracted dysentery after going into hospital for some other complaints. 


The estate has spent a considerable amount in improving the accommodation. The coolies 
were all re-housed during the vear, ordinary lines being substituted for the former small huts 
and all the statute immigrants were put on the Nova Scotia side of the estate. A water- 
filtering apparatus worked by steam was erected and a new hospital is now being built on the 
Nova Scotia side. In this last operation. which in my opinion is very important, there has 
been considerable delay, due, it is said, to the difficulties with the contractor. 


The Medical Officer left in May and the estate was supervised by the District Surgeon, 
Lower Perak, from then up to the end of the year. A travelling Medical Officer has now been 
engaged by the company with general supervision of Caledonia, Gedong and Rubana Estates. 


The condition of Rubana Estate is receiving close attention : a death-rate of over 10 per 
cent. per annum for three years caunot be treated with indifference, and if the health of the 
Tamils does not soon show improvement it will be advisable to prohibit, at any rate for a 
time, the further importation of Indian labour. 


Requisitions for Indian Labour (indentured) for the Immigration Year 
commencing from lst November, 1903, to 31st October, 1904. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


1. Public Works Department, Perak ... on ose os bes ie 790 labourers 
2 i . Selangor ear es ss ee .. 1,000 os 
3. Sanitary Board, ,, Ulu Selangor ... bite see at oe 20 - 
4. Public Works Department. Negri Sembilan ek oe nee oe 250 7 
5. oy i: . Pahang ste oa oO aa ves 100 _ 
6. Railway Department, Perak ... ea ese aoe oie Wee 100 os 


PRIVATE EMPLOYERS. 


. Klampong Chondony Estate, Perak ed as on as aA 150 


1 * 
2. Gula and Klompong Estate ,, ... a me eee ow «1,500 ” 
3. Jin Heng Estate ise eee a as aos Ms 200 ” 
4, Kamuning Estate Nass eae vee se as Bie 100 » 
5. Sungei Gedong, Nova Scotia and Rubana, Perak ... aes a we — 2,000 ” 
6. Perhentian Tinggi Estate, Negri Sembilan ie ee os ae 25 ” 
7. Margot Estate Py Oe ee oe wee oe wae 25 “f 


Total Requirements... 6,260 a 
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Number of Labourers brought to the Emigration Depét, Negapatam, 
during ts 1903 for Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 


Statute labourers. Esse eee by 
Month. 2 k aya od Bee aa ae 
ee | Total. Rejected. | Total. Shipped. | Total. oon /rota, eat ‘Total. 
M. | OFC M. E | M. | F. M. | F. M. F. 
January .}101] 32; 183] 54; 8| 62 46, 24; 70| 25/ 4) 29: 34 84 
February ...113! 33) 146/ 56! 20! 76] 50; 12, 62) ... 1 se 7 
March 68! 14, 82) 15; 3, 18! 49| 11| 60] 34] 7 4949 
April 77; 18: 95} 31! : 37' 39; 8! 47! 139| 18 152 178 178 
May — | 
Ist to4th...}| 58: 14, 72] 1 i 9; 85) leap ant 
SthtoSlst.| 5) 2, 7)... 10.1. 2, —7|)247| 32) 179; 280, 280 
June ... | 20' 11 Q1j | 1| 18| 284] 65: 299; 427, 427 
July ... 37) 11’ 48 10| 41; 109; 29° 138] 165' 165 
August ...] 9! 9} Li! 8 7, 109) 32° 141] 183! 183 
September ...| 15! 3! 18] 1, 2| 14 90| 18° 103] 189 189 
October ...| 9! 1| 10; 2! 1] 7! 25/...! 25) 50° 50 
November ...] 15) ... 15! ... ite 12: 107] 14: 121] 202: . 202 
December 40; 3| 43| 3 2) 39, 33) 6 39] 58. 58 
Total .. [567 132! 699/178! 43] 221/357; 82| 489/1,052|215 1.267 1,817 | 1,817 


~~ Nors.—The Madura Co., Limited, ‘Negaratan® “commenced recruiting from 5th May, 1903. 


Arrival of Labourers at the Penang Depit for the Federated Malay States during 1903. 


sunt : to 3 Free cooli ited b; | » = 
Statute immigrants. 4 | A kangannies. ry a A 
States. | 38 3 sg | 3 A 
Working |. : "Dependants. = f a2 3 Fe Working Dependante, : a ai 
adults. "Adulte. Minors. & “ ig $ adults. Adults. 33 £ © 
; f ry Koel ay ea hei owe a van 
Perak— mw. | Fe] om. F. M. F. i M. eof |r fm. | P. 
N. India ..| 39 | 10] 8 | 2 Bil 8 49 | 20 | 
S. India ...; 129 | 31); 1 2 5 a 160 8 63| 11]... Vij scot 1 
Selangor ...| .. |e | ee | owe |e | ue |e | ae | 1,850' 265] 8 86 | 48 | 1,615! 137 
N. Sembilan ... 4 tne : se 4 | 113! 15)... 213 128 5 
Pahang | \ 
aa zal d “ ¢ (ee etna oe he 
Total 172 | 41 9 | 4 12 3 218 | 28 | 1,526) 291] 3 89 | 51] 1,817} 143 
= nena’ armor — = l _ a ae a — ay 
Distribution of Statute Immigrants that arrived at the Penang Depdt 
for the Federated Malay States. 
Dependants. 
Estates or works. Working adults, |——-——--—- —------ - 
Adults Minors. 
eee z Suton a 
Perak — M. F. M. F. a 
Gula Estate .., 43 8 i ‘t 3 | 
Gedong Estate ... 34 7 8 1 5 3 
Jin Heng ae 50 7 oe 2 2 
Klampong Chondong fee 6 1 
Straits Sugar Estates ... 35 18 1 = 2 
Negri Sembilan— | 
Railway Extension 5 . 4 i 
Total ...| 172 | 41 9 4 12 | 3 
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Distribution among Kstates and Works of Free Coolies that passed through 
the Penang Depot. 


Dependants. 
Estates or works. Working adults, |§ |—————______--- -- 
‘ Adults. Minors. 
} 
Perak — Mes FE M. F. Mo) OF 
Jebonyg os ae ane 7 | 2 
Plang ee see aot YW: 6 
Gapis He Laaag Sc ee’ 1 1 
Sungei Gedong ... a eo 6 
Rubana ... i 4 2 
Selangor— ‘ : 
Sungei Puloh... 2% ae 68 10 
Kapar_... ae ee ae 25 1 ae ne 1 
Damansara a on ioe 89 | 31 Ae Rly ce 12 5 
Sungei Rengam ... eos wet WA 14 : 6 2 
Batu Caves ee See aot) Ge" 26 3 + 
West Country... She ie 80, 29 9 10 
Vallambrosa —... nes a () 6 8 3 
Bukit Rajah and Klang es 107, 13 ett 7 3 
Golden Hope... BM a x6 19 1 et 1 
Klanang ... ee dee ei 5A, 4 
Wardeiburn 321 14 1 2 
Lowlhunds BO | + Me 5 2 
Permatany 13 | | 
Teluk Batu 3] 4 
Sungei Kapar 94 20 5 11 + 
Hawthornden 20 A. 5 1 4 
Kong Taik So ene 45 34 3 4 
Sungei Binjai ... an 26 are 3 3 
Batu Unjar ne ee Cera] 32 |. 1 
Petaling and Ledbury ... 2354 59 14 ] 4 
Rentani ... oe re eee 2 1 
Kent and Uganda 39 6 ; 2 
Edinburgh Ms Bee 25 14 | 4 
Marshalsea i aS aes, f 5 5 1 
Rentang ... H 2 1 
Batu as nS sie ee Babs Ley ee fete & 1 
Batang Kali... ao ae ABE ip es Tita reset e 1 
Pendamaron... Ss ae jo | 2 | 
Golconda ae cs A 34 4 1 | 
Negri Sembilan— 1 | 
Railway Extension 22 \ ed 1 
Lingyi 54 i) iH 2 2 
Ayer Silolo 8 2 
Linsum ... 7 , 
Leigh : se Sie 18 3 
TYerentang a a ey 4 ; 
Senawang 2 1 ' 
Total ...| 1,526 291 3d Bo : 51 
| | 


“4 
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Indian Population in the Federated Malay States, 1903. 


Indian Indian 
: a aes Increase ulation | Deaths pulation 
States. Tumigrants,| Biuigrants, or Pot the over Pont the 
aia ‘ decrease. | beginning of hirths. end of the 
the year. year. 
Perak we w. | 26,376 25,691 + 685 33,479 | 933 33,231 
Selangor... we) 7,618 6,127 | + 1,486 18,722 | 573 19, 
Negri Sembilan... 961 | 519 | + 442 6,638 | 201: 
Pahang... aod 47 39) | + 8 932 | 21 
Total ...| 34,997 82,376 | + 2,621 | 59,771 | 1,728 60,664 


Indentured Indian Population in the Federated Malay States on 31st December, 1903. 


On estates. 


On. Government works, Under coutrictore: ! 
States. pease No. of No. of : ‘No. of No. of No. of con-! No. of “| Total. Ren 
estates, |labourers,{ works. | labourers. | tractors. labourers. 
; ¢, 1902 10 2,919 1 7 ie OP) rent e226, 
Perak “U: 1903 7 | 1,285 a a ee cern i 
Selanyor St oo nied ‘ 
: i | 
: ee «| 1902 | 
ReSembilans -:, ¢, 1903 er Aes 1 2 2 jou Rly. extension 
! 
eae ¢' 1902 | 
Pahang ... Ss 4 1903 : 
tr ve a ed fe 
ree «| 1902} 10 | 2919 | 1 ime | 2,926 | 
ae’ "UE 1908 7 1,285 1 2 \ 287 | 
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Free Indian Labourers on Estates, 1903. 
1 | 2 is 4 | 6 | 7 s | 9 10 | ll 12 
: | 
Be Fy P| . | Bes | 
3 24 a | > 2, | Minors 
No Estates. 2 | ES 32 |.8 od 3 | So | not Remarks. 
e; a | 82 |S28 FI 2)/a|38 i 
323 2 Bt Ze a 3= | working. | 
| ga5 ae 6 B z Se é = £ se | 
Zz | a ze | “2 /Aa Re a | 
i} haa =" — f rh =o ] = 
Unirep PLanters’ | | | 
AssocraTION. | | Me | oe 
1 Lowland and Highlands | 230 43 56 | 39 25; 4!/ 3] 5 
2 Golden Hope ... «| 150 20 se | 20 46| 4| 8 ... | 3 children more died 
3 Pendamaran ... | 185] 112 8} 120 20; 4/ 4 6 
4 Bukit Rajah ... sa ss ae ph ae dis. | Jaden | oe ... | Information not reced. 
5, New Eskdale ... wee See ase ate | ell “ 3 
6 | Vallambrosa ... 186 44 44 64 15 
7 | Harveston es ee ieee ae Pa ie ... | worked in conjunction 
| | | | with Vallambrosa 
8 | St. George tea sal I eshsej|l pce [papel bin Boece No Indian labourers 
9 | Damansara 221 | 142 | 142| 87/20) 1) 256/15 
10 berbeiey a5 rn ey 34 It Assen WP poaes, ooeen] eas zoel asec] . ” 
11 Telok Batu... ) . re acl | ese ace ea cattis tn 
12 | Labuan Padang 5 192 BO cds 22 41 | 22 | 5| 161 8 7 locally reeruited ? 
13 | Sungei Binjai ... wee 2? 30 25 55 70| 5 | 12) 107) | 
14 | Bukit Duku 47) 12) 48| 55 9/ 3/..] 90} 
15 | Delabole -| ae was a5 we oA |... |... | Information not reced. 
16 | Sungei Rengam 169 | 133 7 140 52] 6] 4] 251| 7/5 
17. Golconda 34]... 35 | 35 11/ 2; 1} sé} 4] 8 
18 Hoon Yaik cae Nees ane eee (ec | pel Bais om fe ” ” 
19 | Beaumont ae sas wr ae i aa Borg een ae ” ” 
20 Sungei Puloh ... 105 38 38| 32| 1/ 2] Mo} 6] 4| 
21 | Shelford ie ra | Sa Sia! ate | F wee en . No Indian — labour 
| j | estate worked with 
| | borrowed labour 
| | | | | from Sungei Puloh 
22 | Kapar ... 69 49 . | 49 16; 1] 3] 101} 4/ 5 
23 | Muron .. yA) eae ous a, Hic ede all! 26 | 
24 | | Kempsey eh! BOS wee 8 38 9} 1) 1] 38).. 7 
25 Jugra ... 10s), ese Pr a 5 | secl|, 22 5 | | 
26 | Uganda and Kent 181 67 4 ral 109} 3| 38] 140} 5] 1 
27 | Batu Caves | 211 73 3 76} 114] 8) 3] 165] 6] 8} 
28 | The Mount ail eee Se Set Ui» ee Fer Maileee ll) se ... | Information not reced. 
29 Petaling W gael easel | ate 
30 | Devon ... re ere . | All contract werk no, 
| | | | _ estate labourers 
31 +) Ledbury ” | | Information not reeed. 
32 | West County and Bel- 
mont ea} 828) TS) ox 119 160 | 8 3 | 271 | 16 | 10 | 3 abseonded ? 
33 | Hell's Glen... Sal Gass 8 14 22)... |... } 22] 1] 2 
34 | Hawthornden ... -| 59] 15 3| 18 9} 2} 1] 66] 3] 1 
35 | Selangor ‘is -| 3 8 11 a] ee 1; 19! 3] 11 child died 
36 | Klang Gates ... ssh Tap ra sa a de etl ge ... | « | Information not reced. 
37. Wardeiburn_ ... ) . ' ‘ mil el | sage d 
38 | Setapakdale yi =| 308 | 121 121 104) 7 7| 318 | 22) 18 
39 Glen Marie | 47 ais tes ve 1 es Ss ee 29'} 2) 2 
40 | Batu... ee 72 eee 3 3 13 wee ek 2 Se 
4] | Edinburgh | 66 53 5 58 15 | 7) $| 1o2|] 6) 7 
42 Azledale —_ ss ui 2 es a eae ee Information not reced. 
43 | Eberswalde ye! 6s ES si ibe) fF sue] es neg wate sp ” 
44 | Kepong cl Sn “a ae ing itn | Free (mec re ” ” 
45 | Batang Kali | 54 14 6 20; ll | 4 62| 4 
46 | Ulu Yam . sii)’ 3208 cous 1 1| a ees (ee 20°} 2) we 
47 | Sungei Kapav... ale Bess ak 63| 19/ 1] 2] 56] 1/ 2 
48 | Batu Nugor | 82 | 59 5| 64) 38) 4] 1] 103/ 2] 1 
49 | Sungei Rembai wv 22 xs 5 5 5} 2] 2) 22) ... | ... | 3 abseonded ? 
50 | Seremban Jes eal! BGA. ses 68 68 51} 6] 1 97| 3| 4 
51 | Bagan Datob ... | 98 32 31 63 46) 5] 2] 105) 2] 2 
52 | Plang ... ge | 73 a]... 24 12} 6] 4 75 | 1) 7 | 4absconded? 
53 | Kamuning a6 |) 206!) se 67 67 40} 4] 9] 229/13] 8 
54 | Gapis ... ose vot Al 29) 29 15| 5] 3 80| 6| 5 
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Free Indian Labourers on Estates, 1903—(cont.) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 | 10 | ou 
para = | 
ia | | | 
5 . } om 
3 | 24 | 23 2 g | 8 Ey Minors 
No. Estates. go] gs 3 sEs| 2 .| .| Se | not Remarks. 
g28| Ba £ a8 Z Z| 32 <= | working. 
| 55 2 |= 33: sis| * 
seS] sé | 32/284) 5 (2 | | 
4 z | A a 2/8a 8) 424 
| | i i pp 7 
Mazay Penrnsuna | 
Suear InpusTRy | | 
ASSOCIATION, | 
(F.MS. Estates.) | 
55 , Gedong 296 6 | 370 | 376 22 21 | 650 
56 | Rubana & Nova Scotia | 209... | 125) ... 29 | 20] 305 | | 
y eee =} |a,4se | #25 | 25 27 27 1,957 (B24) 18 children more died 
59 | Tali Ayer eet eel ae ea ae a | 1 Sane |} - Information not reced. 
60 | Hai Kee 161 | 33/ 10| 48] .. | 4 | 5| 200; | | 
61 | Klampong Chondong... 26) ... | 90 90 Bi scot “Cy Te 
Neeri SeMBILAN | 
Puanters’ AssociaTIon. | 
42 | Bukit Nanas ... ss bos th oe wats hones | Information not reced. 
63 | Seremban set PC oa Kae sve Tecillase we | ae | eee | Vide U.P.A. list No 50 
64 | Terentang 117 | 12 12 39 | 2) 8 88, 5 | 4 
65 | Ulu Sawah és aaa a se [eee | ae | ese | ase | eee | Information not reced. 
66 Linggi ae ae. x an ee oy _ os 
67 | Kanchong sae evi i ~ ash. ifeee 4} | sizes * " 
68 | Linsum 125 10 3 13 38]; 3] 2 97 
69 | Ribu... 85 a 10 10 LO!) ae { SBN) “Bbel a. | 
70 | Atherton PA | cue «| ogee sas 5 | 4,12] 120)... | ... | 12 absconded 
71 | Leigh . 50 11 8 19 11 | 2 ym (aa Mee |e} a 
72 | Sungei Ujong Railway nt hf ee a ee 6; 2} 1] 103] 8! 4] 
73 | Drumochter aa oes uaa des set 5 ies aoe ere | ia 
74 |Jellani., =, aa | | bs) bo} “az P| Cie] cy ieaceaiariiians 
75 | Batang Labu zee 109 15 15 ' 15; 2) 6] 107) 4] 6 legend from child- 
¥ | | birt! 
76 | Ainsdale 75 25/ 25] 15| 4| 2/ 59] 1| 5 | 22 absconded 
77 | Senawang 84 10} 10] .. | 1) 2] 98) 2.0)... | Not a member of 
78 | Perhentian Tinggi 2| 4] 31] 35 2) 2) 38) ss 
ees eae i eae cae he = ef 
Total all Estates 6,803 | 1,464 | 1,169 | 2,508 | 1,447 |248 |210 |8, 172 | . | 1,160 minors. 
| | 


* ‘From. Calcutta. 
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Districts. 


Perak 

1. Larut 

2. Selama 
Matang 
Kuala Kangsar 
Krian 
Kinta 
Lower Perak 
Batang Padang 


Selangor — 

1. Kuala Lumpur 
. Klang Z 
3. Kuala Langat 
. Ulu Langat 
5. Kuala Selangor 
6. Ulu Selangor 


Negri Sembilan 
Five Districts 


Pahang — 
Five Districts 


Total 
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Statement of Births, Deaths, Birth-rate, Death-rate, etec., in the 


Federated Malay States, 1905. 
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| Exces| Birth- | Death. | 


| Birth. | Death- 


i rate | me Tate, [mate 
States. | Births. ' otal. Deaths. ‘Total, ' deaths for the! for the 
| \ | over | watt. | wine, | Fhole , whole 
| i. ‘ ; births. | | | FMS.) F.M.S. 
eg ' o ea I! Pen ese 
‘| p | M. | FL! i I | ' i 
Perak... .. 348 299 | 647 | 1.118 462' 1.580) 933 "19.46 | 47.54 4 
Selangor ... | 66) 59; 115 | 533/155) 688° 578 | 5.85; 35.03 “13 51: 42.00 
Negri Sembilan...) 30{ 15) 45 17373, 246; 201; 6.54] 35.75)" ot cs 
Pahang 6 7| 13 29) 5 34 21 14.14] 36.99), ‘ 
Total 1,853 695) 2,548 1.728 | 
; : 
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Deaths among Statute Immigrants during 1903. 
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Avel opal | P 
| <eiee | Dee ten of deaths a 
i | | | i | = he 
| | | P | | | 
| | } sl | 4 | 
| | hob | \"3] | | | | 
Estates. 2 | | 1 okey | | 
“3 | a @ Ee fof & 1 io Ve he gs g 
g | > | giz) | ti | 8gt [gt zg) 5) £5 | 
eg | Jz 3 lo] iz€| is] 14 Je\s| 12/3 
ej SS S | EIS | alsis\e| = | & be) 8/5) 2 Z| e2/8i¢d a 
1# |e | & Ee elee aie) & leeeiegigizicia| Blg|2) 2 | g 
| & | a | 2 jee ala|oaal a maslalale Ble |é|&| ea | & 
Gedong ... w+ | 893 194 (| Rete eee 13)}11| 24] 3.30) 5.66 
Gula ... 11,077] 733) § .| 43 36 | 15) 51) 3.384 2.05 
Jin Heng .. | 269) 234 ab 36! 9| 4| 18) 3.84) 1.71 
K.Chondong ...| 70) 11 ) 1 2|...| 2| 2.87) ... | 4.96 
Tali Ayer «| 118, 106} {ft 2) 4) 6 1.69) 3.75! 5.35 
Bayan Datoh ...| 62} 30 |. ces 2'...| 2] 320| ... | 438 
Rubana... ..| 619] 268! 66 |.. 48/31) 79 7.75 11.78 17.91 
Krian Irrigation | | | | | 
Works 7 er - 4 Me 1 ie 114.29 14.29 
See WN eye Ma) er Z| Ea 
| | | 
All Estates... [2,682 1,571 |2,102 aja} 1 silt! 127 1 11/5/3812 1/1/1/113/65)178) 4.29 4.13) 8.46 = 
| | | fe 


return, 


Zaida 


Steamers. 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania... 
Zibenghla ... 
» Zamania... 
Zibenghla ... 
Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Zamania 


Zaida 


Total Passages 


Note.—tThe Estates of Ban Hock Heng, Sungei Bogah, Sungei 


* For three months. 


State-aided Passages. 


To Penang. To Singapore. 
Dates of sailing. | __ eee IS Total. 
‘Adults. | Minors, | Adults, | Minors. 
From 12th Feb.,, 
1903, to 28th 
Feb.,1908 | 60 60 
9- 3-03 34 1 35 
23- 3-03 83 6 89 
6- 4-'03 102 3 | 105 
20- 4-03 125 ous 125 
4. 5-'03 205 13 | 218 
18- 5-03 143 15 | 158 
1- 6-03 183 20 | 203 
15- 6-038 | 182 4 . | 146 
29- 6-03 130 15 . | 45 
13- 7-03 99 8 . | 107 
27- 7-08 112 14 : 126 
10- 8-03 94 14, : 108 
24. 8-08 96 3 | : 99 
7-9-0383 | 77 2 : 79 
21- 9-03 127 8 ; 135 
5-10-03 37 te ‘ 37 
19-10-03 | 20 4 | 5 24 
2-11-03 76 2) : 78 
16-11-'03 128 4 | sas 132 
30-11-'03 36 2 | 3 3& 
14-12-08 | 64 3 | 67 
28-1208 | 51 a 51 
11- 1-04 47 ae 47 
25. 1-04 37 1 vie 38 
8- 2-04 78 2 sag 80 
es 2,376 154 “ esa 2,530 
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Krudah, on which no deaths occurred, are not included in this 
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Free Tickets to Fanigenst from etc ala to the Straits. 


Pahang— 
Nil 


No. Steamers. | Dates of sailing. Number of Amount. 
| 
| BR. 
1 | Zibenghla 26- 1-1903 3 33 
2. | Zamania ... 18- 5-1903 3 33 
3 | Zaida 21- 9-1903 1 lL 
4 | Zaida 16-11-1903 8 88 
5 | Zaida 16-11-1903 8 88 
6 | Zamania ... 30-11-1903 | *4 56 
7 | Zamania ... 28-12-1903 1 at 
| Total 28 320 
* Four men at rupees fourteen each to Port Swettenham. 
Tamil Schools in the Federated Malay States. 
| 
Darou | Average | Grant, if any, by 
Names of schools. ————————| Total. | daily at- | Government towards 
Boys. Girls. | tendance. | Support: 
= eh —— i coat — —a ahaa! = 
Perak— 
Bayan Serai Roman Catholic 
Mission, Boys and Girls... 5g 5y 52 8783 
Anglo-Tamil, girls, Tamil , { 
only «| 46 | 46 39 $287 
Catholic Anglo-Tamil, Boys, | | 
Taiping ... 75 . | 75 | 69 $643.50 
Convent, Tamil girls, Taiping 21 1 | 18 
Church of England Mission, | 
Tamil boys, Taiping 37 | 37 26 Salary grant $25 a 
month 
Parit Buntar, Boys 31 31 20 Government School 
Ipoh, Boys ... as 60 60 41 é fs 
Telok Anson, Boys... 48 48 21 a . 
Gula Estate, Boys ... 48 | 48 37 5 7 
Matang, Boys 18 18 16 5 . 
Selangor— | | 
Methodist Episcopal School, | 
Kuala Lumpur 1 85 , 85 73 | $609 paid in 1903 for 
‘| | 1902, but theamount 
} f for 1903 is not yet 
| assessed 
Negri Sembilan— | 
Seremban Tamil School 20 20 1 WW $1,150, This grant is 


chiefly for building 
purposes 
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Compassionate Allowance Granted to Indigent Indians in 1903. 


Names of recipients. 


Perak- 
Leammal 


Babu Das 
Talajee ... 


Selangor- 
Nil 

Negri Sembilan— 
Ramasamy 


Jesudasan 


Velan.., Ss ave 


Pahang -- 
Nil 


Amount 
paid. 

s e 
18 39 
18° 63 
19 54 

2 50 
1o 87 

4° 00 
73°93 


Nature of illness or other causes necessitating 
the allowance. 


Destitute widow of an immigrant. 
India 

Orphan boy. Passage, ete., Lack to India 

A man of 58, hopelessly crippled by rhewnatism. 
Passaye, ete., back to India 


Passaye hack to 


There was a sum provided for this purpose, but I 
understand no payments were made from it during 
the vear 


Tnability to work owing to an accident by dynamite 
explosion in Kuala Pilah quarry 

For the transport of his wife, Veyandi, from the 
Taunatic Ward, Taiping 

For maintaining an orphan girl for two months 
(November and December, 1903) at 82 per 
mensem 
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Money Order Remittances to India by Indians, in the 


Federated Malay States. 


f ; 
No. of orders. Amount of orders.) 


States | Years. 
| \ Rs. as. | 
1901 442,678 9) | These include all orders on India 
Perak 4. 1902 | | 349,932 8B whether by Indians or not. Pro- 
(1903 | 452326 15) > bably 90% would be Indians 
| (1901 | 169,677 10 
Selangor < 1902 133,442, 3 | 
| (1903 | 162,161 12 | 
| (1901 809 42,780 15) | 1901 and 1902 include all orders on 
Negri Sembilan... 7 1902 756 India whether by Indians or not 
| (1908 812 5)) Probably 90 % would be Indians 
1901 155 9 
Pahang ... 1902 138 5 
(1903 362 1 
1901 | 12,613 666,570 9 
Total 4 1902 10,656 529,615 10 
(1903 | 11,989 | 692,679 1 | 
Indian Depositors in the Post Office Savings Banks, 1903 
: 
Merchants. Clerks, | Coolies. | Others. Total. 
States, Year.|— | is 
No.| Amounts.'!No. Amounts. No. Amounts. | Amounts. | No. | Amounts. 
| el 
eae | —-— | _ — = 
| er ee $ © | Soe. | eo te $ Cs 
Perak... 1908 ... | | Ba et die 1,260 | 180,570 00 
Selangor... 1903 1 i, 467 10/ 35 4,081 00 3 i. 231 00. 566 54, 387 00| 647); 61,166 60 
N. Sembilan |1903 . “| a 2 15 00... ae | 10) 1,773 90 12 1,788 90 
Pahang . {1903} ... 4. 307 68 5 331.00) 13! 2.361 00] 22 2,999 68 
| | ly es Saas aa ey ae 
Total depositors at the end of the vear and the amount to their credit... {1,941 | 246,525 18 


Area and Approximate Value of Lands owned by Indians in Perak 


at the end of 1903. 


Ma- | Sela- |; | Kuala | Lower | Batang | Tanjon; | New 
tetat, | tang. | ma. Krian; : Kang: Perak. Paanie| Malin iat 
aes, es | — = i =" af Total. 
; Acres or ihared Aewes Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres or| Acres or| Acres | 
; town ortown ortown/ortown ortown|ortown) town ‘town jor town 
| lots. | lots. | lots. lots. | lots. | lots. lots. lots. | lots. 
| 

N. Indians— | 
Agricultural ( 12! 5a 30 
Mining... | Hl ieee bai 15 | 
Town lots... |1,648} 6 | 2,000 1,537 

386! \ sq. ft sq. ft. 

8. Indians— 253 | | | 
Agricultural acres | 105 14 | 2,159 | 207 | 130 623| 101 15 
Mining de oe 85 ie 485 10 
Town lots... | 39 sand} 7 | 20/6200) 9 | 

34,038 sq. ft 

sq. ft | | 

| | 

eens | eee Pere ‘ Nae = | 

. S I ag 8 @ P 
Approximate J = | ba ae (ale * . * $ | a 
value *80,000' 6,282) 260 | 71, 700 11,195) 3,300) *5,000) #1,250) *50 le 79,0: 
| 


* Estimated hy this office. 


Re return from Kinta, I was told there was no prospect of the return being ready within the time 
required, Hope to get it next year. 
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Area and Approximate Value of Lands owned by Indians in Selangor 
at the end of 1903. 


Kuala Kinaw: | Kuala Ulu Kuala | Ulu 
| Lumpur. | S* | Langat. | Langat. | Selangor. , Selangor. 
\ 


| Sogeaeree =) -—-—----; —-——-| Total. 


Acres or | Acres or | Acres or | Acres or | Acres or Acres or 
town lots. town lots.| town lots. ; town lots.| town lots, | town lots. 


i 


I 
North Indians— | H 
Agricultural ... vee[s LNB? Ur se pe NO oO 
Mining Se se ee a0 ras Gwen e 43 
Town lots... as 5 — one 2 
South Indians— | ' 
Agricultural ... we | 994 526 ee 474 | 104 849 
Mining we | 418 ae nay 72° uA 211 
Town lots... es 131 17 a 9 8 25 


Approximate value «+ , 856,700 | $25,260 ats $18,480 | $2,480 $229,350, $332,270 


Area and Approximate Value of Lands owned by Indians in Negri Sembilan 
at the end of 1903. 


Seremban. Coast. Jelebu. | Kuala Pilah.| Tampin. 
~ ja | ‘Total. 
Acres or Acres or | Acres or , Acres or Acres or | 
| town lots. | town lots, | town lots. | town lots. i town lots. 
<i sie 
North Indians— i | a | 
Agricultural... } 35 oe 1 ' 4 | 
Mining ... ae 7 ' al 
‘Town lots : i 8 l 
| 1 2 
South Indians — 3 
Agricultural... | 112 156! 4} 273 
Mining .., oon a re | ae 15 ee 
Town lots aes 30 pacre |4,800sy. ft. i 8UU0sq. ft. 5 
Indo-Malayans— 2 
Agricultural... 4 s 
Mining 2... 49 i 
Town lots | | 
: i | 
Approximate value... | $90,750 | $27,650 $587 $2,775 $13,000 | $134,762 


Area and Approximate Value of Lands owned by Indians in Pahang 
at the end of 1903. 


i ; 
| Kuala Lipis. | Raub. Temerloh. Pekan. Kuantan. 
| 


er | j Total. 
Acres or Acres or Acres or Acres or Acres or 
town lots. | town lots. | town lots. | town lots. | town lots. 


North Indians — 


Agricultural 23 . 13} 

Mining .. 

Town lots ! 6 1 8 
South Indians— : ; ‘ 

Agricultural 1 150 nee ' i } 

Mining | 

Town lots 15 ll aes 14 


Approximate value... | $3,110 $21,000 aes | $310 | $990 $25,410 


Cattle, Carts, ete., owned by Indians in the Federated Malay States 


at the end of 1903, 


| Perak. Selangor. | Negri Sembilan. Pahang. 
z | Z g |g 
Cattle, Carts, ete. | a |g 3 a \z gE Total. 
Visa ee alg ae Pg, a. ee eg S| 
con Fs eS] sa | or | £ Pad jue 
a) a 28la| ge 28a) 2 2413) ge 
B =] f=} B/ A 16 | & a 16 a 6 
I. Cattle— | | 
Cows... 361 414) 7 784) 220) 78 47° 38! 9) 65 4 2,027 
Bullocks ... 142; 94' 8 422) 80) 26. 6 6| 32) 48 1 865 
Buffaloes ... «| 20,5 1) 184) lo ... Wien | ges AA as 236 
Sheep | 843] 98)... 16 Dene. tava 8OE0 42. 8... | 1,968 
Goats... . |1,341) 357; 6 528] ... | 35) 70 *500| ... |234! 17; .., 13,088 
Cart bullocks 5051,070) 7 805 |1,095 | 217 243 387, 87| 86) 72 4,574 
Horses & ponies...) 105 25) 1, 20! 3) 1... | | Yo [ctl ave 182 
| 
IL. Carts— | | | } | 
With springs | | | | 
Drawnbylanimal | 35, 5, 4° 5 sua seh 2 By OB 61 
3 2Qanimals} 2) et 9 1 ae es ey ee 27 
Without springs | | | | 
Drawn by 1 animal Bi weg Prades + UO" cos MY sie An See 1 at, 20 
is 2animals| 250, 168) 50 | 361) 537,104 113° 197) 44° 35) 34)... | 1,898 
Hackney gharries 175; 367, 4/ 14 13) 3 14 5) 7) 5: ... | 607 
{ eat | 


* Slaughtered for market. 


Krian, Upper Perak and New Territory not received and Cattle do not include Larut. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT OF INSPECTOR OF COCONUT TREES, F.M.S., FOR 
THE YEAR 1903. 


I have the honour to submit for your information my Annual Report for the year 1903, 
which, although my second Annual Report, is the first that comprises the full term of 12 
months. 


2. The area under coconuts at the end of 1903 in the Federated Malay States may be 
estimated approximately at about 77,500 acres, made up as follows :— 


Perak aor ae ‘A: ies obs ee ... 39,500 acres 
Selangor... cc as os a Be .. 13,000, 
Negri Sembilan... aoe Lo A Ses v. =18,000__,, 
Pahang... ah ite cea ice re .. 12,000 _,, 
Total ... 77,500 ,, 


This is far in excess of that put down for 1902, even allowing for the increase in the 
cultivation during the year under review; at the same time, taking it all round, I believe my 
estimate is rather within than about the actual area, which may be valued roughly at anything 
between 12 to 15 million dollars, and of course in a few years’ time as the younger plantations 
come into bearing, of which there are a very great number, the value will be very much 
increased. 

3. The following table shows the expenditure during the year :— 


Estimate 1903. Actual 1903. 
Federal ae tee we ae «87,016 «$7,790 
Selangor Mee oe ee bse ee 5,000 we 5,296 
Perak ... wee es = es SS 2,920 ese 4,004 
Negri Sembilan ae a es a 1,700 ie 1,501 
Pahang our Sie ar a aes 1,269 ahs 754 
Total ... $17,905 we $19,845 


4, The only revenue collected was $41.91, derived from sale of coconuts from the trees 
belonging to Government at Kuala Lumpur, unless the fines, amounting to about $1,600, be 
taken into account. 


5. I shall now refer to the four States in regular order, commencing with the— 


State or Sexancor, as I already made some start here during the last three months 
of 1902. My staff, which remains the same, consists of one State Inspector and two 
Sub-Inspectors, one of the latter being stationed at Kuala Lumpur and the other at Klang. 
I have also received considerable assistance from the District Officer, Kuala Selangor, who has 
allowed me the services of the Sanitary Inspector in his district. The progress made has, 
taking everything into account, been quite gatisfactory and the trouble from the beetle pest, if 
not altogether suppressed, is at least thoroughly checked and kept well in hand, and I have no 
fear of any further serious harm spreading unless the evil break out in Kuala Langat or 
Bernam districts, where I am short-handed. 

6. How easily this may happen was evinced at Golconda Estate, 10th mile Kapar Road, 
during the autumn of the year. is estate is planted practically entirely with Para rubber, 
but a portion about 50 acres in extent was intermixed with coconuts and it was decided by 
the owners to remove the latter. Unfortunately this was done without sufficient precaution 
being taken to see each tree as cut down was thoroughly destroyed, the consequence being that 
in very short space of time the red beetles and grub were simply swarming in the stumps and 
stems lying about. Some idea of the enormous number may be gathered from the fact that as 
many as 20,000 beetles and grub were killed in one day, and before the pests could be got rid 
of, and which was done at considerable expense in about two months’ time, over 170,000 of 
them were collected and destroyed. 

7. They spread also to the neighbouring estate known as ‘“ Kapar,” and several thou- 
sands of the beetles were caught in the coconut trees here, but the Manager at once put on 
several extra hands to deal with the evil, which Iam glad to say is now eradicated. Seeing 
there is a large area under coconut cultivation in these parts, very serious harm would I think 
certainly have come about unless these exceptional measures had been taken. 


8. Ix Kuala Lumpur district very careful supervision is required and the sign of the 
beetles may still be seen, but the harm done by them is much minimised ; the worse localities 
being the Pudvh district, Racecourse, Ampang Road and between 2} and 33 miles Batu 
Road, and a few isolated instances scattered about. 
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9. Klang district has also given very considerable trouble, and also needs continued 
strict supervision ; but a very marked improvement is visible, and considering how badly the 
trees were attacked previously I could hardly have anticipated better progress than has been 
made. Along the road leading to Kuala Selangor as far as the 10th mile the native holdings 
are much better cared for, but again from here as far as the 13th mile they are still in a poor 
condition, and seeing the plantations have all the advantages of road frontage this should not 
be so, and I hope to make some advance here during the current year. 


10. As regards Kuala Selangor I found the beetles most abundant in the vicinity of the 
town and its immediate surroundings, and the plantations around here now show considerable 
improvement. On the Bernam side. Sabak and Sungei Besar, there are some very fine native 
holdings, and although there is sign of beetles in these districts so far little damage has been 
done. In passing, I would particularly mention that the soil in this district is most suitable 
for coconut cultivation. 


1l. In the Jugra district there is not much trouble from the beetles, but on nearing the 
village from the Bandar side I found a few trees attacked which are now practically recovered. 
The two plantations owned by Europeans, Klanang and Jugra Estates, have both made 
magnificent progress and have a grand show of coconut trees considering their age. All the 
land on the coast here towards Morib and Batu is especially well adapted for coconut cultiva- 
tion. The natives and others are taking up a good deal of land in the district for this purpose. 


12. Srare or Pegax.-—The Government made provision for four Sub-Inspectors for the 
State early in the year, and they were placed at Lower Perak, Kuala Kangsar, Matang and 
Krian districts, respectively. Lower Perak having a far larger area under coconuts than any 
other district throughout the Federated Malay States naturally commands a very prominent 
position in this cultivation. The area at the end of the year was estimated at 18,263 acres, an 
increase of 2,000 acres over 1902. The principal mukims contributing towards this being 
Bagan Datu, Likir, Utan Melentang and Teluk Bahru. 


13. I found a good deal of trouble from beetles in the vicinity of Teluk Anson itself, but 
this has been quite checked, and I think no further harm is likely to come about with present 
supervision. ‘Che native holdings in the several mukims throughout the district are certainly 
as a whole considerably better kept than formerly, and the beetles practically are proving little 
trouble now. 


14. Sungei Durian, where there are many native holdings, is an instance that the natives 
can at times be aroused to take more interest in their holdings. I found the plantations here 
on my first visit universally neglected and not entirely free from beetles. After representation 
had been made to the owners they collected a body from among themselves to clean up all the 
kampongs in regular order; the result has proved most beneficial. The trees are now well 
kept and bearing most profusely, while the beetles have been quite got rid of. 


15. The only large European coconut plantation, where there is about 800 acres planted 
up, is known as Bagan Datu Estate. Curiously enough, although I found on my first visit 
much harm had been done by rats, etc., the trees were practically quite free from the beetles, 
but towards August the lines became suddenly and severely infested both with the beetles and 
grubs, which were found in large numbers in the decayed stumps lying about all over the 
estate, and also imbedded in the top soil itself which is of loose black loam. Fortunately very 
few of the trees were lost or suffered much owing to the energetic steps taken to check the 
evil. The pests were ultimately stamped out by keeping the place flooded and quite under 
water for a considerable time. : 


16. The native holdings, which are very extensive in the Bagan Datu, Runkup and 
Utan Melentang mukims, are very free from beetles. There is a very fair export of copra 
from these places, which must increase very considerably as the trees mature. To give some 
idea how valuable coconut land is becoming in these parts, I may mention a lot of 30 acres, 
hardly five years old, was sold for $300 per acre, and I am given tu understand this is nominally 
the value the natives about here as a whole put on their plantations. 


17. Kuala Kangsar I found a very difficult settlement to work, as the Malays are 
very callous and indifferent and pay very little attention to their holdings ; but although I have 
not made all the progress I would have liked there is certainly good improvement, and I look 
forward gradually to inducing owners to keep their holdings in better condition. The beetles, 
although found here and again, are not by any means numerous or giving trouble. 


18. Krian district is particularly interesting. Some time back coconuts were in great 
abundance in this district, but unfortunately a few years ago the beetles made such desperate 
ravages that nearly all the trees previously planted had in consequence been destroyed. A 
new start has now been made which promises in. every way to prove quite a success. 
Previously it was hardly credited that coconuts could grow alongside of sugar cane owing to 
attack by beetles; but, with proper precautions, I contend there was really no good ground for 
this presumption. There are now some 3,600 to 4,000 acres under cultivation, but of the 
above perhaps not more than 200 or 300 in bearing, the young trees are healthy, and notwith- 
standing that the greater part of them ure amongst and in close proximity to the sugar cane, 
the beetles are not duing any serious harm now that proper measures to check their inroads are 
being taken. 


19. Matang and Larut Districts: Iam able to report fair progress and the beetle 
proving little trouble. In the months of July and August, Itam Jafar, Sub-Inspector of 
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Coconuts, collected near Matang about 115 of the red beetles and grub in July aud about 
the same quantity in August. Had these not been discovered, much harm might have resulted 
later on to the plantations around. 

20. Srare or Neorr Semprian.—-Sub-Inspectors were appointed for each of the five 
districts—Seremban, Jelebu, Kuala Pilah, Tampin and the Coast—and commenced their duties 
early in the year. Very good progress as a whole has been made under their supervision 
generally, with the exception perhaps of Tampin, where the natives do very little to cultivate 
their plantations, although at Rembau there are some very fine trees in many of the 
kampongs. 

21. I would make special mention of Kuala Pilah and Jelebu, where there has been 
much improvement in the plantations, also in the vicinity round Port Dickson. At Jelebu the 
area under coconuts is comparatively small and not increasing, therefore the Sub-Inspector 
was dismissed at the end of the year, and the Sub-Inspector, Seremban, will for 1904 supervise 
this district in addition to his own. 

I found a good many trees attacked around Tampin on my first visit, and also in the 
vicinity of Port Dickson, but nearly all have quite recovered, and the State generally is now 
very free from the evil. 

22. Srare or Panana.—It was not till the middle of the year that I found time to 
make a visit to this State. 

A Sub-Inspector of Coconuts for Pekan, by name Said Abdul Rahim, was appointed to 
this office at the beginning of June, and I made arrangements to meet him at Kuala Lipis 
to accompany me during my first inspection. I left Kuala Lumpur on 25th June, travelling 
vid Kuala Kubu and Raub to Kuala Lipis. The only large holdings in the Ulu are at Budu 
and Tanjong Besar, close to Benta, the nuts fetch 5} to 6 cents each. At Penjom there are 
also a few kampongs. 

23. I met Said Abdul Rahim at Kuala Lipis on the 23rd, and together made full inspection 
of all the plantations down the river as far as Pekan and from there on to Kuantan. Between 
Lipis and Pekan the area under coconuts is much larger than I anticipated, although the 
plantations are by no means contiguous, in fact at times quite long distances apart. The out- 
turn of ‘copra is decidedly small, the only plantations where the product is manufactured 
being near Pekan, the usual price for the nuts down the river varies from 2 to 2} cents, which 
certainly ought to pay the owners very well. At Kuala Lipis they command often as high 
@ price as 7 cents, and a good many are forwarded there; the internal consumption itself is 
very considerable. 

24, Of course there are a great many very neglected compounds, but asa whole they 
compare favourably with the native holdings in the other States ; but this is chiefly due to the 
number of buffaloes in these parts, which keep down the undergrowth, rather than to any 
particular attention given to the plantations by the owners. Attacks by beetles are noticeable 
every now and again, but, until nearing Pekan, have so far done no serious harm. The trees 
are mostly in bearing and mostly of considerable age, and it seems a pity that no trouble 
is taken by the natives to have vacancies filled up where trees die off or have to be cut down 
and destroyed from other causes. 

25. At Pekan the beetles were undoubtedly giving trouble, and also in the plantations 
between here and Kuala Pahang; but since the Sub-Inspector has been at work good progress 
has béen made, and I do not anticipate much further harm under present supervision. In these 
holdings the trees are greatly used for obtaining an abstract from the flower of the fruit stem 
for making what is known as “Gula Malacca.” Immediately in the vicinity of Kuantan 1 
found the coconut trees very severely attacked by beetles, and for the current year a Sub- 
Inspector of Coconuts has been appointed for the district, and I feel sure matters will soon 
improve here. 

I am glad to say the area under coconut cultivation in the Kuantan district is being 
considerably inc: 


26. The great trouble practically everywhere, but especially in the holdings on both sides 
of the Pahang river, comes from squirrels, which are in great numbers and do immense harm. 
Formerly the natives used to employ the Sakei to destroy them with their “ blowpipes,” but 
owners complain they cannot get this done any longer, the matter is, however, receiving my 
attention. - 

27. Genera.—I find from the experience I have had here that the coconut trees between. 
eight and 10 years, or even older, that have been attacked by the beetles easily become 
recoverable with ordinary care in a very short space of time; on the other hand, young trees 
between the age of three and six years require continual and particular attention and always 
give considerable trouble, and this may also be said of the very old trees, which take even 
longer to come round. 

The frayed appearance of the coconut leaves so much seen about is quite as much due to 
the stag beetle as anything else, and this insect, beyond making this despoilment, does absolutely 
no harm to the tree as far as its growth and produce are concerned. There have of course 
been a great number of prosecutions, but this was mostly earlier in the year, and during the 
remaining months I am pleased to say there has been a considerable decrease. The copra ex- 
ported last year was considerably more than in 1902; notwithstanding the fact that the Oil Mills 
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at Kuala Selangor are again working, and also that an unusually large quantity of nuts was 
used for seed owing to the increase of new areas opened and vacancies to be filled up. 


28. Quite apart from the progress that has been made in combating the damage done 
from the ravages of the beetles, I am pleased to say that much as a whole has been effected in 
getting the natives to take better care of their holdings, although there is still room for much 
more to be done in this direction, which, besides improving the yield from the trees, is of itself 
a certain safeguard against attack, not only from beetles, but from other pests which cause 
great damage. 


29, As reyards the prospects of the coconut cultivation, now that the Para and other 
rubbers have assumed and command so favourable a position, especially by the Ceylon planters, 
who are mostly interested in agriculture in the States, Ido not anticipate, at least in the near 
future, any further large European estates being opened out under coconuts; in fact, the 
acreage—about 7,000 acres altogether owned by them at present --may at the end of 1904 be 
even slightly Jess, as I understand the coconut trees previously planted up amongst rubber 
will probably be all cut down to give the latter more room. I do not think this necessary, at 
least for some two or three years, when it will be time enough, and the future of rubber must 
by then be thoroughly assured one way or the other; it seems a pity to sacrifice the trees just 
at present, many of which are just coming into bearing. While, therefore, the cultivation 
may remain, so far as the Europeans are concerned, practically at a standstill for some time, it 
is satisfactory to note that amongst the natives it is very much on the increase. 


30. I still have the greatest faith in coconuts as far as the natives themselves are 
concerned, for I know of no other cultivation, except perhaps padi, that suits them so well, and 
in my opinion everything possible should be done to encourage this industry among them. I 
have no objection at all, in fact I favour, fruit trees and other productive catch crops being 
planted between the trees, as this yields a better return and there is less vacant land to keep 
clean, which suits the natives, and I would like to see a great deal more of this planting done. 


31. When I say, and I do not think I by any means exagyerate, that the yield from the 
trees in a vast majority of native holdings and plantations could still be improved by at least 
50 per cent. with proper care and attention, it may easily be gathered what an important 
difference and return this would make over so large an area. Looking at the many uses to 
which the coconut is put, the enormously increased consumption all over the world of oil and 
copra, under such altered cireumstances as I have mentioned, which I am endeavouring to 
bring about, and taking into account the very favourable conditions existing—i.e., suitability of 
soil, the rapid growth and maturity of the trees and the exceptionally heavy crops they are 
capable of yielding—the future outlook of the industry in the Federated Malay States would 
indeed be hopeful and significant. 

82. In conclusion, I would record my special thanks to the District Officers ; the progress 
reported, which I-trust may be considered satisfactory from more points than one, is in no 
small measure due to the assistance and the co-operation I have received at their hands. 


L. C. BROWN, 
Kvuara Lumpvr, 28th March, 1904. Inapector of Coconut Trees, F.M.S. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON EXPERIMENTAL PLANTATIONS, 1903. 


2. Arga.—The acreage of the gardens has been increased during the year by 27} acres, 
making a total area of 66 acres ; which, with the exception of about 6 acres, has been cleared 
of timber, drained, and roaded. 


In addition to this, a block of jungle 20 acres in extent has been cleared of undergrowth, 
all scrub and trees of a diameter less than 9 inches having been felled: this land has been 
prepared for the purpose of experimenting with plants likely to succeed in heavy shade. 


The average cost of felling large jungle was $7.50 per acre, and of clearing undergrowth 
only, $4 per acre. 


A 8. Drarnace.—The drainage of the low-lying portion of the plantations, and that of 
almost the whole of the hill land, was completed. ‘The drains on the hill land are traced at a 
gradient of 1 in 30, and were cut 14'x 1/x 1’, leading into down drains of the same dimensions, 
ae 2 chains apart. Of these drains 164 chains were cut at an average cost of 90 cents per 
chain. 
The drainage of the low-lying portion has been completed by cutting an additional 64 
— of drains 4’ x 3’ x 23’, at a cost of $3.50 per chain, and by numerous other smaller 
rains. 


4. Roaps anp Foorparus.—The main approach road was completed, being extended by 
about 12 chains, levelled, and planted with a grass border 2 feet wide on either side. This 
road can be extended from time to time as more jungie is taken down, and will eventually run 
right through the estate. 


Eighty chains of 7-feet paths have been cut on the flat land, dividing up the different 
fields ; while on the hill land 86 chains of paths, 5 feet wide, have been traced, generally 
at a gradient of 1 in 30, making a total of over 2 miles of paths, 


5. Buripines.—The Superintendent’s bungalow, built by the Public Works Department, 
wa’ completed and occupied about the end of January. Quarters for the overseer and clerk 
were built, being completed early in the vear. These contain three rooms 12' x 12’, with 
verandah, two bath-roums, kitchen and servants’ quarters. The total cost was $620. 


A set of Tamil cooly lines has been erected, of the usual style adopted on estates—plank 
porate and atap roof. It contains 10 rooms, each 10'x 10’, with sleeping benches, and 
as a covered way 6 feet wide. he total cost was $435. 


A plant and packing shed was also erected. The total length is 48 feet by 24 feet wide. 
It contains a central portion 24’ x 24’ which can be used for packing plants and other 
indoor work, and two rooms 12'x12' to be used as store-rooms. The cost of erection was 
$150, the planks being cut on the land and supplied by the department. 


6. River Brince.—-Owing to the subsidence of the river-bank, due to cutting away the 
trees when felling the jungle, repairs to the bridge became necessary, and were carried out by 
the department at a cost of $150, including the cost of extra merbau piles. 


The total expenditure of the year, which amounts to $9,541.63, is shown in the appendix * 
to this report. 


River.—That portion of the Damansara river which runs through the gardens was 
cleared of fallen trees by the gardens’ coolies ; and from the gardens to where it enters the 
Klang river was afterwards cleared out by the Public Works Department. This should 
prevent any flooding of the low-lying ground, except perhaps in an exceptionally wet season. 


7. Lasour Supriy.—Labour has been scarce throughout the year, and we have heen 
chiefly dependent upon Javanese, who, although excellent coolies for certain works—such as 
draining and roading, especially when employed on contracts—ure far more independent than 
the Tamil cooly, and at the same time are more expensive. Endeavours have been made—and 
in this matter Mr. T. H. Hill, the Protector of Labour, has kindly promised his assistance—to 
recruit a batch of Tamil coolies from India. ‘These are expected within a few weeks. 


_ . The health of the coolies has on the whole been only fair, fever having been prevalent, 

both among the Javanese and Tamils, during the greater portion of the year. A slight 
epidemic of pneumonia in September resulted in the death of three coolies. At my request 
the District Surgeon, Klang, visited and inspected the coolies, also their lines and water supply, 
and was satisfied that they were living under sanitary conditions. The insanitary state of 
the neighbouring village of Batu Tiga is, I believe, responsible for a large amount of the 
fever prevailing in this district. 


* Not printed. 
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8. Crops UNDER CuLtivation.—The Kickxia elastica (Lagos silk rubber), referred to in 
my last report, has continued to make very good growth, and is apparently well suited to the 
conditions obtaining in this country; but, unfortunately, it is so persistently attacked by 
caterpillars of a moth (Caprinia cochynalis), that it is very doubtful if it can be cultivated 
successfully. Up to a height of 5-6 feet this pest can be kept in check by systematic hand- 
pos: but as the trees get taller this method becomes more or less impracticable. So far, I 
have been unable to find any other food plant of this caterpillar, nor have I found a single 
specimen on the coffee bushes planted between the rubber trees. Endeavours have been made 
to obtain a fresh supply of seed and, if successful, these will be planted in lines cut through 
the jungle. It is hoped that here they will be less subject to attack, owing to the increased 
difficulty the moths will experience in singling out the particular food plants, when depositing 
their eggs. 

9. Correr.—An acre of maragogapie hybrid coffee, planted in the previous year, has 
mude satisfactory growth, and so far is entirely free from disease. The heavy soil in which it 
is planted does not, however, seem to be best suited to its needs, as, owing to the lack of roots 
which it makes, it does not seem to obtain sufficient purchase in the soil, and suffers from 
strong winds in consequence. Another piece of land on the hill, about a quarter of an acre in 
extent, has therefore heen planted with this same variety. Half an acre of hill land has 
also been planted with Coffea stenophylla, 10’ x 10’, and this appears to be doing well. 


The Coffea robusta referred to in a previous report continues to grow well and has com- 
menced to blossom, but has not yet produced any fruit. Some plants of this have also 
recently been put out on the hill land. 


10. Saco Parm.—The banks of the river have been planted with small plants of the 
sago palm (Sagus laevis). If they grow successfully they will be useful in helping to prevent 
the banks from washing away, while the ataps which they will furnish will prove valuable 
for many purposes, It is a pity this plant is not cultivated more generally by the natives, 
for in addition to the sago procurable from the stem, the leaves furnish the best of ataps, 
and these at the present time are almost unprocurable. Any waste swampy land would suffice, 
for, unlike the nipah palm (Nipa fruticans), which furnishes the ataps most generally 
used, it is not necessary to plant it within the influence of the tide. The length of time which 
it takes the plant to come to maturity—10 to 12 yeara—is the great drawback, and I am of 
opinion that Government might with advantage come to the assistance of the native agricul- 
turist—say, by offering him a bonus on each acre planted, with probably a further bonus for the 
first four to five years, conditional upon the plantation being kept in good order. A plantation 
once established being perpetual, this might be recovered by degrees, when the plants reach 
maturity. At the present time, the cultivation of this palm would appear to be restricted to 
a few plants stuck in the corner of the padi fields up and down ihe country; und this is 
perhaps as much as we can reasonably expect, for the native cannot afford to make this culti- 
vation a special subject. The present backward state of agriculture in the country proves, to 
my mind, that it is useless to expect the initiative to come ‘from the individual, and it remains 
therefore for Government to take action in the matter. I merely mention this en passant, 
having previously addressed_you on the subject of “ Encouragement of Native Agriculture,” 
in my letter No. 104/03 Ex. Plantations of 19th September last. 


11. Frorr Coutecrron.—A collection of indigenous and introduced fruits has been made, 
and will be added to from time to time. So far, about fifty species have been obtained and 
planted ; and occupy an area of abont 34 acres. It is hoped, that by careful cultivation, the 
quality of some of our local fruits may be materially improved, and become better known. 
The variety of fruit obtainable in the local markets is very limited, and there are many 
indigenous fruits of good quality, hardly known to the majority of European residents here 


A collection of members of the Citrus family has also been made, and, it is hoped, will be 
improved in the future by the introduction of new varieties. These have been planted 
36'x 36' apart on a slope with an eastern aspect, and with a bed of turf 12 feet wide bet ween 
each row to prevent the erosion of the soil; this will be dug in periodically and thus provide a 
certain amount of humus, of which undulating land in this country is peculiarly deficient. So 
far, the plants have not made good growth, owing chiefly to the attack of caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers, blight, and other plant eneinies. It is intended to try some grafting experiments 
with these plants, by which means, and by selection, it is hoped to obtain those varieties best 
adopted for local cultivation. 


12. Forprr Grass.—A collection of fodder grasses, which will include both indigenous, 
and species new to the country, is being got together. The new Australian fodder grass 
(Paspalum dilatatum) of which so much has been heard lately, has been introduced and 
promises to be very successful, It is a strong grower, even when planted on steep hill sides, 
and furnishes an abundauce of fodder; but of course our climate provides no test for the 
droaght resisting properties claimed for this grass. Owing to its deep-rooting system, it 
would probably be found useful for planting in railway cuttings to prevent landslips, and the 
attention of the Railway Department might with advantage be drawn to the matter. 


Trichloenea rosea—the Natal red top grass—has also been successfully established. It 
is an exceedingly pretty grass when in flower, and although not so strong a grower as the last- 
hamed species, promises to become a useful fodder grass. Several other species new to the 
country have been trie], but were more or less failures. 
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The absence of a stock farm prevents any experiments in feeding being carried out, but 
those grasses which prove successful are being distribute@ among those interested in the 
question. 


13. Sansevigra RoxpurcHiana.—-As a “catch crop,” or perhaps more correctly a per- 
manent subsidiary crop, for growing beneath the shade of Para rubber trees, this sanseveira 
promises to do well. The conditions generally suit it well, and it increases in vigour as the 
shade becomes more dense, although beyond a certain limit the shade may injure the quality 
of the fibre. A sample of the fibre obtained from the leaves of this plant, which is known as 
“ Murva fibre.” was valued in London at £35 per ton, Sisal hemp being then £37 per ton. 


Half an acre of this plant has been plauted with the object of obtaining reliable data 
regarding the expense of cultivation and preparation of the fibre, and the yield per acre. 


Sanseviera guineensis is unother fibre-yielding plant of the same family, and, at least in 
the open, a much more vigorous grower: this plant produces the “ Konge hemp.” 


14. Corron.—In view of the existing state of the cotton market, suggestions have been 
made that cotton might prove a remunerative ‘catch crop”; though personally I am of 
opinion, that so much depends upon the state of the weather at the time the crop is ready for 
harvesting, that the uncertainty of our seasons makes its success too problematical to warrant 
anyone embarking in this cultivation. 


Experiments, however, were initiated during the year under review, and will be carried on 
as seeds of the various varieties are obtainable. Through the kind agency of Messrs. 
Pritchard & Co. seeds of the Egyptiun variety were obtained and planted ; one acre being 
planted on undulating land, in soil of a very sandy nature, and about a quarter of an acre in 
stiff loamy soil, on the flat. 


The seeds were planted in holes 1}' x 1}' previously dug and filled with good surface soil, 
4 feet apart and 3 feet apart in the rows, being at the rate of over 5,000 holes per acre—a 
very expensive method of cultivation; but of course ploughing, as is generally practised, is out 
of the question on land newly cleared of heavy jungle. At least 90% of the seed germinated 
and grew well for a few weeks, when—owing to the excessive moisture, I believe—they began 
to look sickly and were attacked by a mite (presumably a species of the family Tetranychids), 
and the large majority gradually perished. The fact that both the plants on the hill, and 
those growing in totally different soil on the flat, behaved in precisely the same way, leads me 
to the conclusion that this particular variety is quite unsuitable to the climatical conditions 
obtaining here. 


Other varieties may succeed better, and will be tried during the ensuing year. Sugges- 
tions have been made to the effect that the experimental cultivation of cotton should be 
carried out on an extensive scale; but, until we have some better idea as to which varieties are 
likely to succeed, this would I think be most unadvisable. There are many things that 
pone a better return as catch crops, and, moreover, it is not to be expected that the present 

igh price of cotton will be maintained indefinitely. 


15. Economic Coutuection.—The economic collection has been materially increased, 
and an additional 3 to 4 acres have been planted, with plants of some economical value. Much 
difficulty continues to be experienced in obtaining plants in quantity of anything but the 
commonest cultivated plants, so that cousiderable time is taken up in working up a stock in 
the nurseries. 


16. Generat.—The plantations generally have been kept in good condition through- 
out the year, being free from weeds, while the roads, drains, ete., are in good working order. 
There, however, remains much land to be planted up, which will be done as soon as sufficient 
stock is available. 


17. Para Rusper Seep O1L.—An interesting report from the Imperial Institute, on a 
consignment of the seed of Hevea brasiliensis (the Para rubber tree) forwarded by me to that 
Institution, with a request that it should be examined with a view to determining its com- 
mercial value, has been received. In the letter accompanying this consignment under date 
16th October, 1902, it was suggested that the oil contained in the seed might be used in the 
preparation of varnish, and that the residue might be used as a cattle food. A complete 
cheinical examination of the seed was made, and in Professor Dunstan’s words, “ the results of 
this investigation lead to the conclusion that the seed of the Para rubber tree is a valuable 
economic produce, and is likely to become of considerable commercial importance.” Brokers, 
to whom samples of the oil and meal were submitted, reported that the oil could probably be 
used as a substitute for linseed oil, and worth at present about £20 per ton, and that Para 
rubber seed cake should be almost as valuable as linseed cake, which at present sells from 
£5 15s. to £6 15s. per ton. The decorticated seed was valued at £10 to £12 per ton, so that 
on an estimate of half a ton of seed per acre per annum, this would give a gross return of £5 
to £6 per are. After deducting the cost of collecting, decorticating, and marketing the seed, 
there would probably remain a net profit of £3 108. (say thirty-five to forty dollars) per acre. 


Later advices tend to show that the oil possesses properties which may create for it a 
special demand, and that it may yet prove to be even more valuable than linseed oil. It is 
important to note that the oil should be expressed from the seeds before these are ground, and 
it is suggested that, when possible, the seeds should be decorticated and the kernels exported 
unground, 
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18. Near CampHor.—A report on Blumea balsamifera was also kindly furnished by 
Professor Dunstan. This plant is widely distributed throughout the Malay Peninsula and 
elsewhere, and yields a variety of camphor used largely by the Chinese under the name of 
“Ngai Camphor.” The report, however, was not very encouraging, as only a minute quantity 
of the essential constituent (Jaevo-borneol) was found to be present ; though, as is pointed out 
in the report, “‘ some of the volatile camphor may have escaped from the consignment during 
its transit :” it is intended to forward a further consignment in hermetically closed vessels. 


19. Ratnratu.—-The total rainfall for the year ending 31st December was 103.79 inches. 
December was the wettest month and September the driest, though the rainfall was fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the year. 


The monthly returns are as follows :— 


Inches. 
January... wee ee ve a wee eee 12.72 
February... AH aoe ae ase see oe 9.17 
March oS Ee an ate me oes fc 5.61 
April “ ee i a ahs Nee oe 9.85 
May ne eae A soe i wee ee 10.20 
June oes aes oes a Ao ons a 6.98 
July Se8 Bes Es, oa a on Mr 3.85 
August... oe oh tae a5 ne .. 10.80 
September ... Bas ier eee ae "at 5 3.56 
October... oi aes es us ae 8.72 
November ... ee ce ee one ne fae 9.57 
December... Ce a af ie ye 3 13.26 


Total... 103.79 


STANLEY ARDEN, 


Superintendent, Experimental Plantations. 
Baru Traa, 16th March, 1904. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS, 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 6th May, 1904. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RAILWAYS. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


In consideration of the practical federation of the Perak and Selangor Railways on the lst 
of January, the opening of through communication on the 15th of August, 1903, and the 
appearance of all railway revenue and expenditure in the Federal Estimates for the year, it is 
now possible to present a report for the whole of the Federated Malay States Railways as one 
complete concern. 


2. The year under review is a memorable one in the railway history of the Federated 
Malay States having witnessed the joining up of the Perak and Selangor Railways, thus 
establishing through communication from Penang to Seremban. The first through passenger 
train from Perak was that conveying His Highness the Sultan of Perak and suite from Kuala 
Kangsar to Kuala Lumpur on the 17th of July, on the occasion of the Conference of Chiefs of 
the Federated Malay States; the regular service commencing on the 15th of August, 1903, or 
say a month later. 

MILEAGE, 

3. The mileage open for traffic on the 15th of August was 339 miles 77 chains, as 
compared with 274 miles 40 chains at the end of 1902, being an addition of 65 miles 37 chains. 
The sections opened during the year were as follows :— 


Bangi to Batang Benar ... dee ate ee we 1st February 
Batang Benar to Seremban ee on eee eee 2nd April 
Bukit Gantang to Padang Rengas aes es e- 15th July 
Bidor to Sungkai ee See on oo ew. 15th July 
Slim River to Tanjong Malim ... ees me «. 15th July 
Sungkai to Slim River... ro oy a «- 15th August 
4. In addition to the 389 miles 77 chains of main and branch lines there were 44 miles 
74.49 chains of sidings. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


5. A sum of $8,325,841 was added to Capital Account during the year, which on the 31st 
of December, 1903, stood at $31,060,657.17, made up as follows :— 


Perak base ee $18,927,896.19 
Selangor a 23 on .. 10,176.260.98 ) nen 
Negri Sembilan... 1. —(1.957,000.00 § 812+133,260.98 


Total ... $31,060,657.17 


6. The dividend earned on this capital was $1.881,685.11, equal to 6.06 per cent., as 
compared with 5.88 per cent. for 1902 on a capital of $22,734,816. 


7. The average capital outlay per mile of line open was $91,365, against $42,822 at the 
close of 1902; the increase is chiefly accounted for by the high cost of the pass section 
between Taiping and Padang Rengas. 


REVENCE. 
8. Estimatep anp Actuat Revenve, 1903— 


Heading. Estimated. Actual. Increase. Decrease. 
Sale of Sleepers ... $ 75,000 ... $ 39,773.73... one «+ 835,226.27 
Passengers, Quods, ») 

etc., P. Wellesley — 200,000 1,908,669.18 ... $433,669.18 oe 
» Perak... 1,275,000 
» Selangor ... 1,350,000 ... 1,625,068.09 .... 275,068.09 
Store, Perak... 70,000 ... 112,823.14... 42,323.14 
» Selangor ... 50,000 ... “ee tes ie 50,000.00 


Total  ... $3,020,000 ... $3,685,834.14 ... $751,060.41 ... $85,226.27 


Net increase $665,834.14 

lL must hasten to explain the decrease of $85,226.27, or rather failure to realise the 
estimated amounts, which is accounted for as follows :-- 

9. Saue or Steerers.—The new system, under what is termed the “Sleeper Depét,” 
of purchasing sleepers from an open vote in the first instance, storing them in depot, selling 
them to the Enyineering Department as requisitioned and crediting the proceeds to “Sale of 
Sleepers,” was introduced on the 1st January, 1903, but, as it was impossible to start operations 
in earnest untilabout the middle of the year, the anticipated revenue fell short by $35,226.72. 
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10. Srores, SeELancor.— When the estimates for 1903 were submitted in 1902 it was 
contemplated to transfer Selangor Store Accounts by crediting revenue and debiting store 
advances on Ist January, 1903. Action, however, was taken in 1902, and the sum of $77,298.52 
was transferred to revenue in that year, hence the estimated amount for 1903 remained 
unproductive, whereas in the case of Perak Stores it was not feasible to take action until 
1903, hence the Perak Stores estimate was realised. 


11. Comparison or ActuaL ReEveNvE, 1902 anv 1903— 


Heading. 1902. 1903. Diforence: 
Sale of Sleepers... w. $39,773.73 ... 839,773.73 
Passengers, Goods,ete. $2, 796,965. 42... Bee we 736,771.85 
Stores he Oe: 77,298.52 . 112,323.14 ... 35,024.62 


$2,874,263.94 ... $3,685,834.14 ... $811,570. 20 


showing a net increase of actual revenue for 1903 over that of 1902 of $811,570.20. 


12. With the exception of the non-realisation of sale of sleepers and stores (Selangor) 
revenue, for which reasons are given above, there were increases in every item of detail as 
shown in accompanying appendices. The notable increases were passengers, in number 
487,953; in receipts, 5413,689.96 ; season tickets, $1,974.73; ‘ss fares, $6,073.45; excess 
lugzage, 85,389.86 ; parcels, 84,621 ; horses, carriages and dogs 17.83 ; general merchandise 
in tons, 23,888, in receipts, 3132,792.¢ and live stock, $15,388.25. Under miscellaneous 
(vide appendix A) appears a sum of $370,928.12 as compared with $147,839.12 in 1902, or an 
of $223,089. This is principally due to a sum of $94,375.04 transferred from sundry 
deposits to revenue ; $35,024.62 due to transfer of stores (7 12,323.14 as against $77,298.52 
in 190 $24,977.45 sale of transfer of Seremban extension stock and, sale of sleepers, 


13. The earnings per mile of line open per week and the net earnings per train mile 
were 8208.47 and $1.73, respectively, being the highest amounts earned during the last 
ten years. See appendix G. 
WORKING EXPENSES, 
14. To work the open line, it cost $1,804,149.03 as against $1,535,970.62 in 1902, show- 
ing an increase of $268,178.41, due to the increased mileage. The departments responsible 
for this increase were :— 


General Management ... eat ee & hele S$ 3,153.98 
Traffic Department eh aes ass are aoe 14,375.56 
Locomotive ‘s ay ale cae see aus 79,360.15 
Way and Works ,, ae a ae ete re 159,616.41 
Store 3 wae See Sh 28 £9 8,869.18 
Telegraph ns we Ba ofr ae ate 7,803.13 


$268,178.41 


COMPARISON OF COACHING AND GOODS, 1902-03, 


Heading. 1902, 1903, Increase. 
Goods carried, in tons... 436,460 ... 460,348 23,888 
Passengers carried eer oe 4,173,2415 487,953 
Live Stock ,, ae 85, 780... 95,773. 9,993 

DETAILS OF COACHING, 
First. Class ey see 69.241 22. 85,801... 16,560 
Second ,, aes sve 246 su 301.133... 55,0503 
Third ,, re aay 3,369,965 ... 3,786,3073 ... 416,3425 


15. The train mileage amounted to 1,087,012 and the gross ton mileage to 89,032,564, 
an increase of 140,938 and 17,702,962, respectively, over 1902. The traffic mileage amounted 
to 954.349 against 946,074 in 1902, an increase of 8,275. 

16. The proportion of working expenses to gross receipts was 48.95 per cent., compared. 
with 53.44 per cent. for 1902, and was the lowest percentage for the last ten years. See 
appendix G. 

ACCIDENTS. 

17. There were six fatal accidents during the year. In no instance was the Railway 
Department in fault, cts in those cases where inquests were considered necessary verdicts of 
« Accidental death” or “ Death by misadventure” were returned. There were two cases of 
injury necessitating gaauation: 

18. ‘There was one collision, owing to the station master admitting two trains on to the 
same line from opposite directions, one a goods and the other a passenger train. The 
locomotives were damaged and one ballast truck derailed, no one was injured. 

19. Level crossing gates were run through on two occasions, on the 24th July and 19th 
November: the driver was at fault in the first case and the gateman in the other. 
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20. There were eight cases of engine derailments and 26 of wagon derailments, few of 
which were serious ; the fault usually rested with the pointsmen and re-railment was effected 
as a rule with only slight delays and little damage. 


21. A bad derailment occurred at Lahat on the 15th of June, when the engine and four 
leading wheels of a third and brake bogie composite car were derailed at the facing points. 
The fault rested with the station master, who was punished. 


22. On the 18th of August, when the surrounding country was flooded, an empty ballast 
train from Sungkai to Ipoh, running at night, ran into a herd of buffaloes near Batu Gajah, 
the engine and five leading trucks left the rails and then rau over the cross slu -epers of a flood 

opening of five spans of 20 feet each landing on the bank on the other side ; no one was injured, 
but heavy delays to traffic were occasioned. 


23. The ferry boat “ Penang” collided with the s.s. “Taiping ” in the Penang Harbour 
on the 16th of October, no serious damage was done. 


ENGINEERING. 


OPEN LINE, WAYS AND WORKS, 
24. The permanent way was maintained in good running order, but the renewals in 
Selangor were heavy. The relaying with 60tb. rails between Klang and Kuala Lumpur was 
completed. 


25. Raris.—3,027 rails were renewed, of which 2,980 were in the relaying between Batu 
Tiga and Kuala Lumpur. 


26. S ieepers.—-59,877 sleepers were renewed—viz., Perak, 16,573 ; Selangor relaying 


14,900 ; Selangor and Negri Sembilan; 28,484, equal to the following percentages per 
annum :— 


Selangor and Negri Sembilan... tee 13 per cent. 
Perak... ote 3.16 ,, 
Federated Malay States Railways. a 7.13, 


This is equal to entirely renewing the sleepers for over 27 miles of line. 


27. Batxast.—69,261 cubic yards of bullast were used, equal to the total quantity 
required for 34.64 miles ; of this quantity 44,483 were supplied in Selangor and Negri Sembilan. 


28. Such heavy permanent way repairs as those made in Selangor cannot. be considered 
as ordinary maintenance, and I trust that by the close of 1904 the renewals of sleepers and the 
supply of ‘ballast for Selangor will have reached a normal stage. The reasons for the heavy 
renewals in Selangor having heen explained in correspondence it is unneces: for me to give 
details in this report. The renewals of sleepers during 1903 in the Perak division, which were 
only 3.16 per cent., equal to a 314 years’ life, were below actual requirements, if the hfe of a 
chenghai sleeper is ‘taken at 20 yea Taking the average life of merbau and chenghai as 
12 years, the ‘normal renewals for the Federated Malay States Railways would be 8.3 per cent. 
per annum, a very high percentage when compared with other railways, and, until time and 
experience proves the average life under proper conditions to be over 12 years, the annual 
renewals per mile may be expected to be at the rate of about 180 a mile. There are, however, 
many of the original chenghai sleepers still serviceable in the Port Weld branch which was 
opened in June, 1835, and some of the original merbau sleepers still remained in the Kuala 
Lumpur-Klang branch at the time of relaying, 1901-3, that is since 1886. 


29. Twenty-seven thousand five hundred unserviceable sleepers were sold in Kuala 
Lumpur and realised $4,531.71, equal to an average rate of nearly 15} cents against our 
present buying rate of $1.41. 


30. Bripces anp Cuiverts.—A 20-ft. flood opening, a double 3-ft. culvert and 
a 6-ft. culvert were built during the year. The girders of one 2U-ft. were renewed and those 
for nine openings were lifted and reset, those in 21 minor bridges were replaced by reinforced 
coucrete slabs and 52 culverts and bridges received minor repairs. The steel work of 140 
bridges was scraped and painted and many minor works were carried out. 


31. Srprvas.— Twenty new sidings, making « total length of 2 miles 1,214 feet, were 
added to open line accommodation, exchisive of sidings of new sections opened during the year. 


32. Sranaus.—T'wenty-seven semaphore signals were erected and placed in working 
order and 64 others were approaching completion at the close of the year. 


33. Levent Crossrnas.—Seven sets of gates were erected and all occupation crossing 
gates in Perak and Province Wellesley had disc signals fitted to them. 


34. Fencino.—Twenty-eight miles of wire fencing were completed, six miles of posts 
were erected, and posts for 40 miles were prepared for erection, in Selangor. No new fencing 
worth mentioning was done in Perak, owing to the difficulty in procuring posts. 


35. Current Reparrs anD Minor Works.—All buildings were maintained in good 
repair and a large number of minor works and improvements carried out, including a Ist class 
retreshment room at Ipoh with servants’ quarters, kitchen, etc. 
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36. Sxt1ps.—Several small slips occurred in the Selangor and Negri Sembilan division, 
but none of sufficient importance to interfere with the traffic. In the Perak division slips 
and washouts were more numerous than in previous years, causing the traffic to be temporarily 
interrupted on five occasions; the principal section on which they occurred was that between 
Bidor and Trolah. On two occasions serious cases occurred—namely, on the 3rd August on 
the pass section, the Sungei Serai cutting, which has always given a lot of trouble, blocked 
the line, and on the 22nd and 23rd December between Sungkai and Trolah the line was 
blocked. On these dates trains could not run through, but traffic was maintained by trans- 
ferring over the slips. 


37. The cost of maintenance per mile of open line in the Selangor division, inclusive of 
maintenance of sidings, repairs to buildings and wharves, office expenses, wages, materials, 
ete., but exclusive of establishment salaries, was $2,034, and that for the Perak division $1,197, 
and the average cost for the 339 miles 77 chains of open line was $1,777. If sidings are in- 
eluded in the length, the average for 384 miles 74 chains was $1,310 per mile. 


38. Specra, Service Worxs.—The total sum spent on special service works, open line, 
amounted to $842,009.09, a list of the works completed is given in appendix J. The principal 
work was that in connection with the Central Workshops, on which actual work commenced 
in May, 1903. 19,207 cubic yards of earthwork and two culverts were completed on the ap- 
proach line, and the work on a 70-ft. bridge over the Batu river was well in hand, one abut- 
ment having been completed and the foundation wells of the other sunk. Thirty-three chains 
of the approach cart roads were completed and 49 chains formed. The levelling of the work- 
shops site was nearly completed, 175.838 cubic yards of earth having been removed. Con- 
tracts were let for the following buildings: ‘General Store,” “Wagon Shop,” “ Foundries,” 
“Pattern Store,” “Cil and Paint Store,” “Locomotive Superintendent and Chief Store- 
keeper’s quarters.” The total local expenditure at close of the year was $103,966, on an 
estunate of $1,200,000. The motive power will be electricity, the current to be obtained from 
the Kuala Lumpur electric light installation now in course of erection, and the works are 
designed with a view to introducing all modern up-to-date arrangements and facilities. 


SLEEPER DEPOT. 


39. This is referred to in paragraph 9. It has always been a source of difficulty 
to procure sufficient sleepers in Selangor. Year after year the supply proving short of 
the demand, Jarrah sleepers from Australia, had to be obtained, though our forests 
abound in excellent hard woods suitable for sleepers, particularly chenghai and merbau 
in Perak and the latter in Selangor. It was decided, un my recommendation, to start 
a depit—that is, purchase and stock sleepers on an account for the purpose and sell them 
when required to the Engineering Department. At the beginning of the year tenders were 
invited, which proved most unsatisfactory ; eventually 13 contracts were let direct to the wood- 
cutters, enabling 28,073 sleepers to be sold to the Way and Works Department, Selangor. 
The supply is now fairly satisfactory and is increasing, though still below the demand ; but, I 
trust, it will be possible to stock and season a considerable quantity this year as well as meet- 
ing the demand. The depét is for open line and not new construction. Iam glad to be able 
to report that the Resident Engineer in charge of construction has made satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the supply of sleepers from forests adjacent to the extension, and is also procurin, 
sleepers cut from penah trees, the best timber for the purpose in the Federated Malay States, 
and only procurable in any quantity in the Negri Sembilan. 


LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK. 


40. The locomotives, coaches, wagons, vans, cranes and machinery were maintained in 
good working order throughout the year. 


41. A Locomotive Supermtendent and Assistant Locomotive Superintendent were 
appointed, who took up their duties in Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh, respectively, the former on 
the 3lst August, 1903. 

LOCOMOTIVES, 


42. Four tender engines of the 6-wheeled coupled 4' 3" diameter wheel type were received 
from England during the year, two of which were indented for on the 15th of December, 1902, 
bringing the total stock of serviceable locomotives up to 60, and even with this addition and in 
spite of the joining up of the two railway systems, which enabled Perak engines to work in 
Selangor and vice vera, the want of more locomotives of this type is seriously felt. 


43. The insufficient hauling power of seven of the Perak main line engines described as 
4-wheeled coupled bogie tender engines with side tanks, which are not suitable for the loads 
and speed now necessary, makes it impossible for the Locomotive Department to work these 
engines in link with those of the heavier type, and causes very great inconvenience and expense 
that should be obviated as soon as possible. The Locomotive Superintendent is of opinion 
that, though they have many years work in them for light traffic, the time has arrived when 
they should be replaced by engines of the more modern and heavier type, and in this I entirely 
concur, knowing that it will be false economy in the long run to continue working them on 
main line traffic. I hope it will be possible to sell some of them to the Malacca and Singapore 
Railways, where they would be suitable for their traffic, and with this in view I purpose 
estimating for five of the modern type engmes in next year’s budget. 
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44, Theaverage daily mileage of all locomotives, including those in the shops undergoing 
repairs, was 72.62, and for those actually working was 102 in Perak and 100 in Selangor. 

45. The cost per engine mile, including salaries, wages, overtime allowance, fuel, water, 
running stores and materials, was 28 cents—viz., Perak 31 cents and Selangor 26 cents. 


46. The higher rate in Perak is accounted for by the higher cost of fuel—viz., $31 per 
100 pikuls as against $18 in Selangor; but I ai glad to be able to report that a contract for 
the supply for Perak for 1904 has been entered into on more favourable terms, while that for 
Selangor has been extended on the same tenns for a further three years, had it not been 
possible to do this, the probability is that we should now be using coal on some of the sections 
in Perak. 

COACHES AND WAGONS. 

47. A list of these is given in appendix I. Eight bogie coaches and 101 goods vehicles 
were built and turned out of the shops during the year, while satisfactory progress was made 
with nine bodies of the mail service bogie coaches, which are now approaching completion. 
The details of the coaching and goods stock completed during the year are as follows :— 


BOGIE COACHES. GOODS VEHICLES. 
3 1st and 2nd composites i 59 Covered goods wagons 
4 3rd class : 10 High-side wagons 
1 2nd and brake van composite 9 Firewood _,, 
1 Inspection coach 23 Timber trucks 
Total 9 Total 101 


Though the stock was augmented as detailed in the last paragraph, the total available is 
still very short of actual requirements, and it is only by keeping the coaches and vehicles on 
the road longer than they should be that we are able to deal with the traffic. 


48. There are at present 36 bogie coaches and vans under order, including the nine for 
the mail service mentioned above—viz., 11 firsts, 11 seconds, 5 thirds, 7 brake vans and 8rd 
composite, and 2 inail vans; of these, 3 firsts, 8 seconds, 5 thirds, 2 brake vans and 3rd 
composite are for the Negri Sembilan Extension. and 2 firsts, 2 seconds on Perak construction 
votes; the rest are provided for on open line votes. Indents for the frames and fittings for 
these coaches have gone forward to the Crown Agents, of which 1] sets have arrived. Several 
4-wheeled Indian type coaches have had to be taken off as unfit for further use. 

49. There are at present on order 367 goods vehicles, consisting of 140 covered goods, 60 
low-sides, 60 high-sides, 50 cattle trucks, 25 firewood trucks, 10 timber trucks, 12 goods brake 
vans, 4 explosives vans, and 6 fish vans. 


REPAIRS TO ROLLING STOCK. 


50. One hundred and fifty-two coaches and 591 wagons were through the shops for 
repair. Owing to the corrosion of the steel frames on the goods stock, the real cause for 
which has not yet been ascertained, all frames are now made of local hard woods, and many 
of the steel frames being beyond repair have had to be relegated to the scrap heap. 

51. Forty-eight bogie coaches and a few other vehicles were fitted with the vacuum 
brake during the year. It is only possible to do so as the stock comes in for repairs, owing to 
shortage, but I trust the whole of the coaching stock will be fitted,this year. 

52. The ferry boats were maintained in good order throughout the year and continued 


to run satisfactorily. 5 
TELEGRAPHS. 


53. Seven new telegraph stations were opened during the year. 
54, Owing to there being two systems of telegraph in Perak and Selangor—viz., Morse 
-open and closed circuit, respectively, it was decided to introduce the single needle system and a 
start was made to install it, but as the Traffic Department was only able to release a few men 
at a time to be trained in the use of the system, the progress was necessarily slow ; however, it 
was brought into use between Kuala Lumpur and Port Swettenham and Taiping and Port 
Weld. 

55. The total length of telegraph, telephone and bell wires now in use amount to 653 
miles. All telegraph and telephone lines were kept in a thorough state of repair throughout 
the year and few interruptions were experienced. 

56. The electric light installations at Kuala Lumpur and Port Swettenham continued 
to work satisfactorily and were kept in perfect working order. The apparatus for lighting 
the goods sheds at Port Swettenham was erected and brought into use. 

57. The length of postal telegraph wires erected on railway poles now amounts to 
5893 miles. 

58. The Telegraph Department was administered in Perak by the Traffic Manager with 
the assistance of a Telegraph Inspector. While that in Selangor and Negri Sembilan was 

conducted by a Telegraph Inspector. The telegraphs, telephones, electric lighting, etc., will 
: shortly be placed under a Telegraph Engineer. 
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STORES. 


59. The new system of conducting store accounts, which was introduced in Selangor in 
July, 1902, was adopted for the whole system at the commencement of the yeur under review, 
and I am glad to be able to report has worked exceedingly well. Under this system stores are 
purchased in bulk and debited in the first intance to a suspense account called “Store 
Advance,” and not until an actual issue is made is the cost debited against any departmental 
vote. 

60. During the vear stores to the value of $758,153 were purchased, the Crown Ayents 
taking $501,528 of this amount, and the value of stores sold amounted to $752,387.77. 

61. One hundred and twelve indents, valued at $1,162,577, were despatched to the Crown 
Agents, including Negri Sembilan Extension $646,716 and Central Workshops $25,695. 

62. At the commencement of the year the value of stock was $209,847, and at the close 
$216,056, an increase of $6,209. 

63, Six thousand and fifty-one indents were dealt with from different departments ; 
224 shipments, comprising 10,256 packages, were received from the Crown Agents. 


STATISTICAL RESUME, 


64. (i.) Length of line open at the end of the year, 339 miles 77 chains ; 
Gi.) Length of line added to open line during the year, 65 miles 37 chains; 
(iii.) Total capital account open lines, 331,060,657.17 ; 
(iv.) Capital outlay per mile of line open averaged $91,365 ; 
(v.) Total receipts, $3,685,834.14; being 665,834.14 over the estimates, and 
$811,570.20 over the actual for 1902; 
(vi.) The working expenses came to $1,804,149.03, or $268,178.41 more than that 
of the previous year ; 
(vii.) The net profit earned was $1,881,€85.11; which, on a capital of $31,060,657.17, 
gave a dividend of 6.06 per cent. ; 
(viii.) Number of regular stations open to traffic was 73; 
(ix.) Proportion of working expenses to gross receipts 48.95 per cent., as against 53.44 
per cent. for 1902; 
(x.) Train mileage 1,087,012, as against 946,074 for the previous year; 
(xi.) Total earnings per mile of line open per week, $208.47 ; 
(xii.) Total working expenses per mile of line open per week, $102.04; 
(siii.) Gross receipts per train mile, $3.39 ; 
Gross expenditure ,, Fe 1.66; 
Net earnings % Ki 1.73; 
(xiv.) Gross ton mileage 89,032,564, as against 71,329,602 for 1902; 
(xv.) Paid out on account of claims, $1,168.61 ; 
(xvi.) Prosecutions, 106 ; 
(xvii.) Cost of maintenance per mile, 31,777: 
(xviii.) Sleeper renewals, 59,877 ; 
(xix.) Fencing erected, 28 miles: 
(xx.) Averaye daily engine mileage, 101 ; 
(xxi.) Cost per engine mile, 28 cents ; 
(xxii.) Additional engines supplied, 4; 
(xxiii) Px coaches ss 8; 
(xxiv.) re goods. vehicles, 101; 
(xxv.) Coaches repaired, 152; 
(xxvi.) Goods vehicles repaired, 591 ; 
(xxvii.) Telegraph stations opened, 7; 
(xxviii.) Length of telegraph, telephone and bell wires, 653} miles ; 
(xxix.) Value of stores purchased, $758,153 ; 
(xxx.) a » sold, $752,387.77. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


65. The total expenditure during the year on construction was as follows, compared 
with 1902 :— 


Division. 1902. 1903. Increase. Decrease. 
Perak & Province 
Wellesley .-. $2,168,781 ... $1,035,291 ... -— —... $1,133,491 


Selangor & Negri 
Sembilan «- 566,197 ... 637,214 ... $71,017 ... _ 


‘ : Total... $2,734,978 ... $1,672,505 ... $71,017 ... $1,133,491 


7 
Out of the sum of $637,214 spent on construction in Selangor and Negri Sembilan, $123,089 


was for the Seremban extension and $501,685 on the Negri Sembilan extension Seremban to 
the Johore frontier, commenced in June. 


66. The following statement shows in detail, the position of the various construction 
estimates at the close of the year :— 


PROGRESS STATEMENT OF LINES UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR 1903. 


\ 


Length Estimated cost 


Length opened for to Spent during Cost to 
sanctioned. | traftic on 8).9.03 the year. 31-12-03, 
| 812-05, ae 
piece Bates i 2a eae 
M. c. M. c. 3 c. $ c. $ c. 


* 2,566,652 92 
2,064,670 CO} 
3,544,380 00 | 


* 2,527,455 70 
1,983,428 79 
3.491.267 35 
1,600,829 20 
4,090,862 04 


Praito Parit Buntar ... 
P. Buntar to Taiping... 
Taiping to K. Kangsar | 
K. Kangsar to Chemor 68.02} 1,600,829 20 
Tapah to 'T. Malim ... 76.66 | 4,144,088 64 
Tanjong Malim to K.! | ; 


Kubt.. | 14 60 | 14 60 00 5,639 68, 1,277,264 68 
Kajang to Seremban. | 28. 74.72] 28° 74.72 73| 123,089 62 2,987,027 58 
K. Klang Wharves ... ae oh 00 6,799 76! 1,159,801 76 


N. Sembilan extension 


1st 2U miles section...| 20 501.685 66 


9,619, 622 76 


28 501,685 66 
fe 


Total... psy 31.40) 179 31.40 21,792,933 77 1,672,505 4% 


* Includes cost of land purchased in Penang. 


67. Perak anp Province WeLLesLey.—Between Taiping and Tanjong Malim 55 
miles 35 chains were completed— including 676,813 cubic yards of earthwork; 21,351 lineal 
yards of permanent way ; three bridges of 150, two of 100, two of 80, two of 65, one of 40, 
one of 20, and one of 10- feet span; and nine culverts of various sizes; and various miscella- 
neous works, such as 20 sets of brick permanent way cooly lines, rail pile dolphins, Penang 
Pier, a goods jetty 110 feet in length at Prai, four sets of porters’ lines, were completed. 


68. SeLanacor anp NeaGri SemBitan.—The Seremban section was opened to Seremban 
to traffic on the 2nd April. The principal works completed during the year were extending 
the line 100 yards toward Tampin, supplying and laying 30,222 cubic yards of ballast, lifting 
and packing. Two station masters’ quarters, two menial staff quarters, three sets of brick 
permanent way cooly lines, a goods shed and 11 miles of fencing. 


69. Necri Sempinran Extension.—Work was started on this extension in June, 1903, 
after receipt of the Consulting Engineers’ report on the first section of 20 miles. The plans, 
estimate, etc., for another section of 22 miles were forwarded to them on 4th October, 1903. 


70. The work done consisted of trace cleared to the Johore frontier, 64 miles; 
nearly half the earthwork completed on the Ist 20 miles, namely 661,055 cubic yards 
out of a total of 1,360,326; 23 bridges and culverts were completed out of a total of 
97, and 41 were well forward at the close of the year. Good progress was made with the 
supply of ballast and sleepers. Indents for rails and fastenings, rolling stock, engines, bridge 
tops and plant went forward to the Crown Agents. The total expenditure (all local) was 
$501,685 on an estimate of $2,425,517. By June, 1904, if the material from the Crown Agents 
arrives shortly, it is expected this first section of 20 miles will be approaching completion and 
the work on a further 22 miles well forward. 


71. His Excellency Sir Frank Swettenham, x.c.w.c., High Commissioner, Federated. 
Malay States, inspected the Railway under construction in April and July. On the 18th 
of August His Excellency, by letter, officially congratulated the following Railway Construction 
Officers on the success of their efforts to complete the Railway—Messrs. Spooner, Hanson, 
Fryer, Barnard, Fox, Gemmell, Logan and Richards. 


SURVEYS. 


72. The survey and laying out of the Negri Sembilan extension was prosecuted dunng 
the vear but not completed owing to the difficulty experienced in the country approaching the 
Johore frontier. Plans and estimate for 42 miles were sent to the Consulting Engineers. 
The total length will be longer than anticipated, probably 64 miles, of which 52 had been staked 
out at the close of the year. 


73, A survey of a branch line from the 240th mile to Batu Caves—that is, a continuation 
of the line to the Central Workshops—was commenced in December, 1903, the estimate for this 
is now being prepared. 
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74. Several minor surveys in connection with open line sidings were completed. 


75. A re-survey of the Malacca Railway from Malacca to Tampin was started, it being: 
found desirable to realign the whole length, this has since been completed with good results. 


GENERAL. 


76. During the year 11 of the sub-departmenis of the Railway Departments of Perak 
and Selangor were abolished and six sub-departments created for the Federated Malay States 
Railways—viz., General Management, Accountant and Auditor, Engineering, Traffic, 
Locomotive and Stores. The Telegraph Department was not formed, the work continuing to 
be carried on under the conditions stated in paragraph 58 of this report. All these appointments 
were filled by officers selected from the Perak and Selangor Railways staffs with the exception 
of Locomotive Superintendent, who was appointed, after advertisement, from the South Indian 
Railway. I am glad to be able to report that though this thorough change, which meant 
reorganisation, centralisation and co-ordination might have been expected to cause confusion 
in, or to have temporarily disorganised the working of, the Railway, nothing of the kind was 
experienced, which I attribute to the loyal co-operation and hearty assistance I received from 
the Heads of Departments, to whom I beg to tender my grateful thanks, and to the co-opera- 
tion of the staff generally, particularly that attached to my personal office. 


77. Mr. C. R. Hanson, formerly Resident Engineer for Railways, Perak, was appointed 
Divisional Engineer, Perak and Province Wellesley, with the title of Resident Engineer for 
Railways, Perak and Province Wellesley. On return from leave on the 12th June, 1903, he, 
however, at my request, acted in Selangor and Negri Sembilan, with his head-quarters at 
Kuala Lumpur. 


78. Mr. G. W. Fryer, formerly Divisional Engineer, Construction, Perak, and Acting 
Resident Engineer for Railways, Selangor, was appointed Divisional Engineer, Selangor and 
Negri Sembilan ; he, however, was seconded to the post of Resident Engineer, Negri Sembilan 
Extension. 


79. Mr. H. C. Barnard, formerly District Railway Engineer, Perak, was appointed 
District Engineer, Federated Malay States Railways, and acted for Mr. Hanson in Perak. 


80. Mr.S.M. Gregory, formerly Railway Accountant and Auditor, Perak, was appointed 
Chief Accountant and Auditor. 


81. Mr. E. A. Cook, formerly Traffic Superintendent, Perak, was appointed Traffic 
Manager. 


82. Mr. G. C. Forbes of the South Indian Railway was appoiuted Locomotive Super- 
intendent. 


83. Mr. J. White, formerly Storekeeper, Perak Railways, was appointed Chief Store- 
keeper. 

84. Asa result of opening through from Penang to Seremban, passengers from Kinta 
to Penang and vice vera’ travel by railway throughout ; this service is very popular. There is 
also a considerable pig and poultry traffic from Penang to Kinta, which formerly went vid 
Teluk Anson, and latterly there have been heavy consignments of horned cattle from Province 
Wellesley to Kinta that formerly were driven. It became possible to considerably reduce 
rates for goods traffic carried for distances of 100 miles and over, these have enabled the 
railway to secure large consignments of mining machinery, portable engines, pipes, ete., 
from Penang to stations in Kinta and Selangor; this trafic, which is discharged into lighters 
from ocean-going steamers in Penang Harbour, then taken to Prai and there loaded direct 
into trucks for destination, pays well and also suits the consignee who gets his goods earlier, 
cheaper and with less handling than was formerly the case. 


85. There were 106 prosecutions undertaken by the Traffic Department, of which 103 
resulted in convictions, with fines aygregating $1,086.50. There were 18 cases of cattle 
trespass, 26 of theft, 13 of passengers entering or leaving trains in motion and 13 of assault. 


86. The following statement shows the tonnage of shipping visiting Port Swettenham, 
1902-03, and the actual tons carried by rail to and from Port Swettenham :— 


SHIPPING. 
Difference. 
1902. 1903, oa_-_'[€[V"_'"'"'"'‘ 
Visiting Port Swettenham Increase. Decrease. 


and Port Klang :— 
Tonnage... «+ 806,076 ... 426,928 ... 120,852 
Number... be 980 ... 1,310 ... 330 
TONS CARRIED BY RAIL. 
From inland to Port Swet- 


tenham ... be ... 28,232 ... 28,052 ... ee sats 80 
From Port Swettenham and 
Port Klang inland .. 104,053... 116,064 ... 12,011 


Thus the shipping tonnage at Port Swettenham and Port Klang shows an increase of 39.4 
per cent., whereas the actual freight carried by rail from there shows 11} per cent. increase 
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only. The increase in goods carried from Port Swettenham amounted to just 1,000 tons 
a month, whereas the increase in shipping tonnage averaged 10,071 tons a month, proving 
that the ries te increased in greater proportion than, the increase in actual goods carried, 
warranted. The tonnage of shipping visiting Teluk Anson, 1902-1903, was 130,213 tons 
in 514 ships and 158,845 tons in 641 ships respectively, showing an increase for 1903 of 
2,863 tons and 127 ships. At Port Weld there was a decrease of 97 steamers in 1903, while 
the sailing craft in the Matang District decreased from 401 in 1902 to 112 in 1963 with a 
decrease of 3,553 tons, this decrease was due to through railway communication. 


87. The freight carried by rail to Prai and Teluk Anson during 1903 amounted to 896 
tons and 33,651 tons, respectively, and carried by rail inland from these ports amounted to 
935 tons and 100,435, respectively. 


88. The rents for refreshment and book stalls realised $5,358. 
89. The open line staff numbered 6,777 made up as follows :— 


Europeans nae oa 80 Chinese ... Bn ass «. 1,078 
Tamils ... 4 vs 2,021 Eurasians born in the Colony 35 
Indiaus... wae w. 8,084 Eurasians not born in the Colony 63 
Singhalese eee 84 Malays or Javanese... .. 332 


Total... 6,777 

90. I periodically visited the Singapore-Kranji Railway during the year, in the capacity 
of Adviser to the Straits Settlements Government on Railway matters. 

91. Attached to this report is a sketch Railway Map * of the Federated Malay States toa 
scale of 15 miles to the inch. It shows open lines, lines under construction, and possible 
future extension ; also Colonial Railways completed and under construction, with a statement 
of mileage. 

92. The following appendices accompany this report :— 

Statement of Capital Account Open Lines to 31st. December, 1903 ; 


Statement of Working Expenditure and Revenue for the year 1903 as compared 
with 1902; 


Abstract of Working Expenditure for the year 1903 as compared with 1902; 
Statement of Revenue detailed ; 

Monthly Receipts for the year 1903; 

Comparative Statement of Expenditure exclusive of Construction ; 

General Financial Statement up to 3lst December, 1903; 

Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the year 1903; 

Statement of Rolling Stock ; 

List of Special Services completed ; 

Abstract of Expenditure on Lines under Construction. 


Asuna oo Db 


C. EDWIN SPOONER, 
General Manager, F.M.S. Railwuys. 


* Not attached. 
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APPENDIX A. 


STATEMENT OF CAPITAL ACCCUNT, OPEN LINES, TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1903. 


MiLeace. 


M. CH. 


84 02 


18 65 
15 62 
27 27 
23 20 
43 62 


212 78 


126 79 


339 77 


SEcTION. 


Teluk Anson-Kuala Kangsar ... 
Perak River Bridge... eos 
Taiping-Kuala Kanysar 

Port Weld-Ulu Sapetang 

Ulu Sapetang-Parit Buntar 
Prai-Parit Buntar 
Tapah-Tanjong Malim... 

Steam Ferries ie 

Works in Penang 


Port Swettenham to Tanjong Malim ... 
Kuala Lumpur to Kajang—... = 


Kajang to Seremban (Seremban Extension) 


Filling Water Holes at Seremban 
Federal, Special Service, 1901/1903... 


Amount. 


8 
5,501,716 
454,834 
3,535,955 
772,007 
2,005,772 
2,108,988 
4,106,845 
116,674 
324,601 


99 
99 
00 


Total... 18,927,396 


cs } 8,965,464 
2,987,027 


: 1,003 
CH 179,766 


Total... 12,133,260 


Grand Total... $31,060,657 


19 


29 


58 
00 
11 


98 


17 
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Appennix C, 


ABSTRACT OF WORKING EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1903, 


AS COMPARED WITH 1902. 


Particulars. 1903. 1902. 
A.—GENERAL MANAGEMENT. ! 
Salaries to the General Manager, Resident Epona for Rail- $ & 8 & 
. ways and Office Staff including Allowances te 74,419 49 55,445 64 
Salaries to Railw: ay Auditors and Office Staff Ps 30,754 13 81,793 33 
Advertising, Printing and Stationery “| 3.136 23 3,270 00 
Share of Allowance to Consulting Engineers .+ 6,803 87 8.811 99 
General Charges é 3 a ee «| 5,575 79 9,048 14 
Ten per cent. Allowances . ae 9,166 43 
Total ; 120,689 51 | 117,585 53 
B.—Trarric DEPARTMENT. “| 
Salaries, Allowances, etc., to Traffic Superintendent and Office 
Staff, Station Masters, Station Clerks, Pointsmen, rie 
Gatekeepers, Guards, Porters and Labourers ... 280,321 29 | 272,211 38 
Loading and Unloading, ete. ah 107,988 86 | 104,680 10 
Stores woe 9,223 44 8,997 10 
Overtime, Sunday and Night Allowances pa oy 24,416 52 22,038 40 
Clothing 05 wee oe ase 9,639 14 9,711 33 
Advertising, Printing and Biationery 16,612 28 14,807 91 
Sundry and other Charges .. eee 6,146 84 | 8,064 01 
Claims ae et Th ae eee 1,168 61, 631 19 
Total 455,516 98 | 441,141 42 
C.—LocomotivE DEPARTMENT. ——-|- 
Salaries, Office Expenses and General Superintendence. ete. .| 207,488 56 | 183,541 35 
Expenses in connection with the working of Locomotives—fuel, 
oil, tallow and other stores ei 181,402 80 | 147,109 27 
Maintenance of Engines and Tenders 65,588 22 59,786 66 
ss Carriages... soe 45,412 39 37.055 99 
“7 Wagons 45,548 77 40,763 80 
a Workshops Engines, etc. 13,931 79 13,637 45 
Steam Ferries ake a is 25,328 78 23,769 55 
Overtime, Sunday and Night Allowances. rer 29,170 59 28,336 42 
Water zs es a3 oes : 8,281 36 5,755 11 
General Charges AS _ te 5,079 41 8,066 92 
Total 627,182 67 | 547,822 52 
D.—Ways anp Works DEPARTMENT. — = 
Salaries, Office Expenses and General Superintendence ... 91,634 98 76,589 65 
Maintenance and Renewals of Permanent Way— Wages 310,010 61 | 215,600 57 
Materials 93,640 75 54,858 21 
Repairs and Renewals of Bridges, “Approach Roads, Jetties, | 
Signals, Station and other Buildings es me ae 53,199 81 31,118 37 
Workshop Wages ae oe ea 6,708 86 
Electric Lighting see is 4,765 44 
Sunday and other Charges 7,575 08 6,803 72 
Total 556,061 23 | 396,444 82 
E.—Stores Department. — _——- 
Salaries to Storekeepers and Office Staff ... 15,687 80 12,374 27 
General Charges... ee Sue 1,688 09 1,132 44 
Total ... 17,375 89 13,506 71 
F.—TeE.ecraPH DEPARTMENT. ——— — --| —_——----- 
Salaries to Telegraph a and Office Staff... és 19,509 49 16,849 30 
Electric Lighting a ae aa 4,798 84 us 
General Charges... aes ee ate aes Pe 3,014 42 2,670 32 
Total 27,322 75 19,519 62 
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AppenpIx D. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE DETAILED. 


Particulars. 1903. | 1902. Increase. Decrease. 
eA eee ——_ | are 
8 c. | $ c. 3 a a 
Passengers and Excess Fares .. | 1,831,684 6811,411,871 87] 419,763 31 
Season Tickets .. 11,115 95 | 9,141 22 1,974 73 
Parcels and Luggage .. 46,616 23 36,605 37 10,010 86 
Horses, Cattle, Doge and Live Stock 82,075 03 61,468 95 20,606 08 
Special Trains .. oes = 1,768 01 1.610 72 157 29 
Goods... 1,325,871 82) 1,193,079 16] 132,792 66 
Sundry Receipts 386,752 42) 160,487 15} 226,265 27 
{ |—-- = ae ree 
Total... | 3,685,834 14! 2,874,263 94} 811,570 20 
i 


Aprennix EB. 


" MONTHLY RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


: Month. Passengers. Coaching receipts.| Goods receipts. Total. 
Number. $ c. $ c, $ ¢. 
January ... aes 352,735 153,025 79 118,024 25 271,050 04 
February ... fae age 350,891 146,660 37 103,367 11 250,027 48 
March... _ ae 340,1222 153,629 77 113,260 25 266,890 02 
April : wee ae 357,833% 158,416 35 114,118 98 272,535 33 
- May : ae 358,513} 157,880 08 118,525 78 276,405 86 
June es ae 349.262 154.827 80 228,346 58 383,174 38 
July Bs aoe 349,070 257,411 87 120,444 48 377.856 35 
August... we 338,830 | 166.017 57 131,306 88 297,324 45 
September 342,896 170,008 15 134,977 44 304,985 59 
October... eae 351,181 200,035 20 137,328 76 337,363 96 
November es oe 326,949 182,991 28 120,184 31 303,175 59 
December oes ar 345,958 210,246 42 134,798 67 345,045 09 
Total . 4,173,241} | 2,111,150 65 | 1,574,683 49 | 3,685,834 14 
APPENDIX F, 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE, 
EXCLUSIVE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
Particulars. 1903. 1902. Increase. | Decrease. 
Ses = eee fee toh - - 

8 c. 3 c. $ eh 

General Management ... ‘ H 120,689 51 | 117,535 53 3,153 98 

Traffic Department . | 455.516 98 | 441,141 42 14,375 56 

Locomotive Department a3 see | 627,182 67 | 547,822 52 79,360 15 

Ways and Works nase ins «+ 556,061 23 | 396,444 82 | 159,616 41 | 

Store Department... os .. | 17,875 89 18,506 71 3,869 18 

Telegraph Department : 27,322 75 19,519 62 7,803 13 
i pene) as. 

Total... 1,804,149 03 11,535,970 62 | 268,178 41 
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Appendix I. 
STATEMENT OF ROLLING STOCK. 


BOGIE COACHING STOCK. 


PERAk. SELANGOR. 
Reserved Saloons ... ove ove ove nee 1 eee 1 
1st Class Coaches ... ee oa ses a5 3 _ 
1st and 2nd Class Composite Coaches ... ass 12 6 
Ist and 3rd_,, A 4s See we 3 —_ 
2nd and 8rd_s,, e a =e oo — 1 
2nd and Van eo » ie nes _ 2 
2nd Class Coaches on aes es a 2 _ 
3rd, 7 ane or er prs 28 12 
3rd and Brake Composite Coaches te oe 20 3 
G.M.R. Coach... ae eed lees oe _ 1 
Full Brake Vans ... ae ep Ree one _ eo 6 
Post Office Mail Van aes ass aes 2, — See 1 

Total 

FOUR—WHEELED COACHiNG STOCK. 

Ist Class Coaches se ee ae ms 3 2 
2nd, s eh aa os Re 2 4 
Ist and 2nd Class Composite Coaches ... “aa 2 4 
3rd Class Coaches ee ae eis brs ll 25 
Passenger Brake Vans... a ites one 3 eae 2 
Engineer’s Coach aes 25 aM see = ars 1 

Total 


Total Bogie and Four-wheeled Stock 


GOODS STOCK, 


‘Covered Goods Wagons ... 272 213 
High-sided Wagons ade 97 2 
‘Cattle Wagons ove 47 eee 28 
Timber Trucks 28 38 
Ballast Trucks 138 131 
Horse Boxes 16 6 
‘Carriage Trucks 7 4 
Crane Truck 1 _— 
Fish Vans ... 2 _ 
Brake Vans 22 14 
Bogie Covered Goods _ 10 
Firewood Wagons 19 82 
Rail Trucks —_ 6 
Bogie Low-sides ... _ 2 
Water Tank _— 1 
Total 
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APPENDIX J. 


STATEMENT SHOWING EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF SPECIAL 


pote 


i 


SERVICES FOR THE YEAR, 1903. 
FEDERAL. 


Votes. 
Inspection Car 
Sleeper Depot Sheds 


Total Federal... 


PROVINCE WELLESLEY. 


Water Supply, Penang Pier 

Latrines for Third Class Passengers, Prai and Bukit Mertajain 
Waiting Rooms for First Class Passengers at Bukit Mertajam 
A Set of Cooly Lines at Prai 


Total Province Wellesley... 


PERAK. 


Latrines for Third Class Passengers at Parit Buntar, Bayan Serai, 
Taiping, Kuala Kangsar, Ipoh and Teluk Anson 

Gharry Shelter, Taiping . £8 

Ground Discs for Taiping, Tpoh and Teluk Anson Stations 


Brick Wells for Staff Quarters at Kuala Kangsar, Kota Bharu and 
Tapah Road . ve ie 


Waiting Room for His Highness ‘the Sultan at Kuala Bangsar 
Carriage Dock and Siding, Kuala Kangsar 


Filling in Swamp near Porters’ Lines, Ipoh 


Extension and Alteration to Siding at Ipoh 

Quarters for Station Masters at Lahat and Temoh 

Erection of 5-ton Crane at Kampar 

Lines for Porters, Pointsmen, Watchmen and Coolies at Teluk Anson 
New Wharves, Teluk Anson 

Water Ballast. Roller ste abe tee ae ae 
Forty Covered Goods Wagons ... oo we tA ave 
Twenty High-sided Wagons 

One Bogie Boiler Truck ... 

Wire Fencing, Teluk Anson-P. Rengas Section, 30 miles ae 
Wire Fencing, Taiping-Prai Section, 10 miles ... 53 es aa 
Through Telegraph Line, Kinta Valley Railway, 50 miles 

Completion of Signals, Kinta Valley Line 3 

Additional Machinery for Loco. ‘Workshops 

Drilling Machines for District Railway eee 8 Workshops 
Lithographic Press ane 

Siding and New Approach Road, ‘Salak ‘Station | : 

Installation of Single Needle Telegraph Instruments ... ae wee 
Mail Service Coaches Ae x ney ae ose 
Collision between s.s. Penang aud 8.8. Taiping .. wee ow ase 


Total Perak ... 


Expended. 


$ 
11,357 
250 


c. 
52 
00 


11,607 


1,289 

375 
1,128 
3,000 


5,793 


$ 
3,342 
1,195 
2,487 


900 
1,911 
1,406 


2,487 6 


3,745 
4,292 
267 
7,970 
28,589 
600 
14,329 
4,944. 
23 
17,410 


5,575 § 


2,888 
810 
6,000 
304 
326 
7,096 
3,223 
11,141 
3,821 


137,093 


52 


67 
15 
88 
UU 


70 


c. 
31 
20 


44, 
00 
40 
40 
60 
70 
10 
34 


06 


16. 


20. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


27. 


31. 


32. 


34, 


NO op gobo 
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ApPenDiIx J—(cont.) 
SELANGOR. 


Votes. 

Fixing Foot Plates, Teluk Gadong Bridge 

Renewing Firewood Shed Roof, Kuala Lumpur : 

Siding at Kuala Lumpur Station, Up Line, West Section 

Open Brick Drain behind C. B. Works, Kuala Lumpur 

Raising Line at 10th mile, South Section 

Repairs and Renewals to Roof and Gutterings, Locomotive Workshovs, 
Kuala Lumpur 25 ee nas ae a: a 

Water Tank at Klang 

Pump House at. Batu Tiga 

Two Married Drivers’ Quarters at Kuala ‘Lumpur 

Four Married Clerks’ Quarters at Port Swettenham 

Menial Staff Quarters at Serdang ae 

Five Delivery Clerks’ Quarters at Serendah 

Firewood Shed at Port Swettenham 

Latrines for Europeans and Urinal for Workmen ‘at Locomotive 
Workshops, and Latrines at C. B. Works,;Kuala Lumpur 

Goods Shed at Padang Java we 

10-feet Span Bridge near Overhead Bridge, West Section 

Signalling for 14 stations 

Fencing, Tanjong Malim-Kuala Lumpur Section, 34 niles 

Fencing, 6 miles, South Section 

Estimates of Water Supply to Clerks and Guards’ "Quarters, K Lumpur 

Two Locomotives oe : 

Two India Pumps for Watering ih Stations 

Materials for Telegraph Line Renewals ... 

Materials for Electric Bell Installation at five Level Crossings ep be 
kept in stock) a 

Salary of Assistant Engineer for o one year. oa 

Bicycle Allowance of Assistant Engineer for one year 

Salary of two Clerks of Works 

Bicycle Allowance of two Clerks of Works 

Ballast Quarry Siding, 19th mile, South Section, Sleepers, ete. 

Electric Light Installation, Goods Shed, at Port Swettenham 

New Station at Serdang ta a eee aa Lae Nee 

New Goods Shed at Kalumpang 

New Goods Shed and Straightening Station Platform m and ‘Lines at 
Kuang hes te aes 

Installation of Single Needle Telegraph Tnstruments ee 

Additions and Alterations to Chief Assistant acc ane 8 Quarters, 
Kuala Lumpur ao eee a “- 

Station at Sungei Rengamn z a 

Hospital Charges for Driver and Timekeeper ms 

Quarters for Traffic Manager and Telegraph Bngineer 

House Rent for Mr. King’s Quarters... aoe 

Wharves Accommodation at Port Swettenham | 

Mail Service Coaches, Selangor’s half share 


Total Selangor ... 
REVOTES, FEDERAL. 


Central Workshops, Kuala Lumpur 
New Central Railway Office 


Office and Godowns, Penang (revote) ... See a aes 
Quarters for European Subordinate, Kuala Lumpur Sc ae one 
Quarters for Chief Accountant and Auditor... ase aoe ose 
Plan and Design for Workshops, F.M.S. Railways... ane See 


Quarters for four Married Clerks wee Sea ae ase see 


Total Revotes, Federal ... 


Expended. 


8 
558 
1,393 
925 


Cc. 
97 
70 
00 


1,492 96 


998 2 
6,963 32 


4,427 
1,250 


3,580 5 


1,000 


920 
230 


259 3 


13,999 
52,829 


4,200 : 


500 
61,281 
1,378 
1,454 


557 
3,444 
85 
1,490 
120 
3,000 


328 3: 
4,211 ( 


1,967 


2,556 


3,169 : 


1,450 
3,086 


85 2 


3,098 
160 
7,065 
11,140 


206,661 


8 
103,909 
32.705 
1,059 
1,800 
1,500 


4,500 


OV 
35 
99 


61 


Cc. 

23 
37 
43 
ov 
00 


00 


145,474 


03 


aad 


DOM oI So Oo oll oll ll alll ell all ed 
NE SOON HD oP WP 


SS ON Om OO DO 


FSO. CO SS.O2 St So. Bons 
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Appendix J—(ront.) 


REVOTES, PERAK. 


Vacuum Brakes for Locomotives and Carriages 
Locomotive Rolling Stock 

Twenty High-sided Wagons 

Five Timber Trucks ay one 

Salak Station and Quarters 

Lavatory, Ipoh... 

Removal and Re-erection of D. R. EY 8 Office, Ipoh 
Wharf and Goods Shed. Teluk Anson ... ase 
Latrines for Kampar, Ipoh, ete. ... os 
Carriage and Jinrikisha Shelters, Ipoh, etc. 
Drivers’ Quarters, Teluk Anson ... 

Firemen and Cleaners’ Lines, Ipoh 

Additional Siding Accommodation, Teluk Anson 
Carriage Shed, Ipoh 


Total Revotes, Perak 
REVOTES, SELANGOR. 


Quarters for Permanent Way Inspector, Serendah 

Clerks and Guards’ Quarters, Kuala Lumpur . 

Foot-bridye over Rembau Street, Klang 

Relaying Kuala Lumpur-Batu Tiga Section Ee 
Additions and Alterations to Resident Engineer's Quarter eo oa 
Quarters for Cleaners and Drivers, Port Swettenhain .. 
Additional Rolling Stock, Special Vote .., 

Vacuum Brake Apparatus ea 

Signalling at New Stations . 

Completion of Tanjong Malim Extension 


Additions and Alterations, Clerks’ Quarters behind ‘Kuala Tampur 


Station 
Corrugated Iron Kitchens. for 20 ‘Cools Lines 
Two Married Drivers’ Quarters, Kuala Lumpur 
Ambulance Fixture, four sets ne 
Additional Rolling Stoek and Engines ... 
Shipping Office at Port Swettenham 
Wire Fencing for 20 miles a, nM 
Erection of Goods Shed at Kuala Kubu 
Loading and Stacking old Sleepers a ni 
Renewing Bridge at 12th mile, North Section 
Billiard Table, Railway Reading Room ... eS 
Two Ist Class Carriages, Seremban Extension ... 


Total Revotes, Selangor 


ABSTRACT OF EXPENDITURE ON SPECIAL SERVICES. 


Federal : 
Province Wellesley 
Perak % ae sed 
Selangor... ae eee 


REVOTES. 


Federal 
Perak tak aS 
Selangor... ron ose 


Grand Total 


$ oc 
9,618 29 
2,647 52 
23,615 70 
8,390 04 
1,867 13 

5382 99 
1,969 77 
7,154 09 


3.867 06 
1,453 48 
11,368 30 
1,645 82 

848 25 


74,978 44 


Soc. 

986 78 
11,910 00 

200 00 
59,676 18 
1,944 88 
1,700 00 
17,119 56 
54,812 78 
11.552 84 
5,639 68 


370 00 
197 65 
607 95 
285 60 
76,901 73 
1,086 36 
2,159 52 
453 46 
174 50 
2,226 53 
400 00 
9,994 73 


260,400 73 


8 ec. 
11,607 52 
5,793 70 
137,093 06 
206,661 61 


145,474 03 
74,978 44 
260,400 73 


$42,009 09 
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Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 17th June, 1904. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS’ PENSION FUND 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 
12th April, 1904. 


We have the honour to submit our report on the working of the Widows and Orphans’ 
Pension Fund for the year ending 31st December, 1903. 


POSITION OF THE FUND, 


2. The amount to the credit uf the Fund on 31st December, 1903, was $128,083.66, made 
up as follows :- 
iesaipta, 1903 (including interest up to ees 1903, 


85,681.04)... 2 ais ee B44, 702.67 
Expenditure. 1903... ie Fe Ase ban is 4,172.61 
Balance... 40,530.06 
Add balance on 31st December, 1902 be Bue . 82,553.60 
Total on 3lst December, 1903 a bts oh «. $123,083. 66 

Dr. Bauance Suet on 31st December, 1903. “a Cr. 
By Pensions unpaid fur December § 365.74 Lo money in hands of District 


, Balance in favour of Fund ... 126,358.56 Treasurer, Kuala Lumpur, on 

3lst December, 1903 -.- $123,083.66 
To contributions due for Decem- 

ber from Perak, Negri Sem- 

bilan and Pahang... a 2,437.84 
To interest due for November 

and December is sed 1,202.80 


$126,724.30 $126,724.30 


CONTRIBUTORS, 
3. On 31st December, 1902, the number of contributors on the bouks of the Fund was 
382, and on 31st December, 1903, 469, being an increase of 87. 
The number of contributors who joined the Fund in 1903 was.108. 
The following ceased tu contribute during the year — 


Died .. 3 
Dismissed 3 
Resigned : 6 
Retired on pension and did not desire to continue to contribute 2 
Services dispensed with 1 
Ineligible tu contribute 6 

Total 21 


VENSLONS. 


4. Three contributors died during the vear—James Driver, Inspector of Schools. 
F.M.S., on 25th March; Robert Pierre Colomb, Apothecary, Perak, on 29th September ; and 
Peter Gregory William, Storekeeper and Clerk, Ipoh Hospital, Perak, on 24th October. 

The amounts contributed by the deceased officers aud the pensions awarded to their 
widows are us follows : --- 


Amount Annual pension 
contribute L. to widow. 
J. Driver ary at te, a $926.33 An %672.88 
R. P. Colomb ... os Rh day 23.20) or 193.29 


P. G. William... os ep as 16.80 i 112.34 
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5. The pensions payable from the Fund on 31st De ember, 1903, are as follows :-— 


Mrs. Emily Sears ore rs oes au $252.05 per annum 
« Theodora Svers ... oat a0 sy 747.60 a6 
» Charlotte Welch ... oa ste 3 518.25 *s 
» Frances Leach — ... rer Me Be 167.58 ” 
» Charlotte Brewer ... ae ate fe 186.62 a 
» May Gaynor a Bs Wee, ate 101.52 " 
» Annie Ada Greene an 2h; bes 115.57 A 
» Mildred Cropley ... ax a, ee 264.38 5 
» Elizabeth Beck ... be “ae = 213.48 + 
» Leonie Amanda Driver... Ma wee 67 


» Eveline Coulomb ae 
Florence Bridget William 


$3,545 


Tt will be thus seen that the ever-increasing capital of the Fund has not su-far been 
touched, the pensiuns being paid out of interest. . 


MEETINGS, 


6. Four meetings were held by the Directors during the year. 


DIRECTORS. 


7. The Board of Directors for the year consisted of Captain H. L. Talbot (Chairman) 
and Messrs. J. Driver. A. B. Hubback, H. R. Shaw and F. M. Baddeley, In consequence of 
the death of Mr. Driver in March, Mr. F. C. Perera was appointed by the Resident-General to 
replace him; and Mr. Baddeley, having been granted lung leave to proceed to England in 
September, was succeeded by Mr. W. P. Thorpe. 


GENERAL. 

8. The draft Enactment mentioned in paragraph 8 of the Directors’ report for 1902, has 
not yet been passed. 

The amendments cuntained in the Straits Settlements Ordinance No. X. of 1903 have been 
embodied in the new Enactment which it is hoped may shortly be passed. 

9. The accounts of the Fund were duly audited by the Revenue Auditor, Selangor. 

_ 10. Many individual cases have been dealt with and a complete record of the decisions 

arrived at in each instance will be found in the minutes of the meetings held during the year. - 

11. The work of the Fund is constantly increasing and there is delay in dealing with it 
owing to the fact that the Secretary can only attend to it out of office hours. 


(Sd.) HH. L. TALBOT. 
A. B. HUBBACK. 
H. R. SHAW. 
W. P. THORPE. 
F.C. PERERA. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 6th May, 1904. 
—————— 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT ON THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE YEAR 
1903. 


By tHE REGISTRAR OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 8.8, 


IMPORTS. 

1. The import of goods and treasure into the Federated Malay States during the year 
1908 valued over 473 million dollars, an increase of nearly 4,°; million, when compared with 
the figures for the preceding year; and, when treasure is excluded, the recorded value of 
merchandise is seen to be close on 414 million dollars, an increase of nearly 23 million dollars, 
or about 6} per cent. 

2. Of this increase in actual trade, Perak contributed more than 2 million dollars, or 
nearly 17 per cent.; Selangor about } a million only, or over 3 per cent.; Pahang $200,000, or 
264 per cent.: while imports into the Negri Sembilan declined by nearly $900,000, or 153 per 
<ent., probably caused to some extent, by the operation of a new system of compiling the 
returns during a portion of the year. , 

3. Nearly three quarters of the import trade comprise foodstuffs, drinks and narcotics, 
which valued over 30 million dollars, an increase of more than 44 million. 

4. It is to be noted that the average market prices of foods generally showed large 
increases—in the case of rice of over 20 per cent., and that therefore quantities do not always 
show proportional rises and declines corresponding with values. 

5. In this class Perak received an increase of 2} million dollars, seen chiefly in beans 
and peas, with over } million more value and 31,500 pikuls more in quantity ; ; in rice 

by $367,000 increase and 6,500 bags; in live animals by $361,000 more, cattle and pigs 
arriving in larger numbers; in flour by $184,000 with an increase of 95,500 bags ; opium 
by $180,000 but a decrease of 180 chests, accompanied, however, by a heavy rise in price 
in the Benares article; in fish by $144,000 and nearly 2,700 pikuls, followed “by other foods 
generally, particularly foods uncnumerated, including oilmen’s stores, spirits, lard and 
vegetables, malt liquors and tobacco with cigars. 

6. There are no important decreases to record. 

7. Selangor had an increase in this class of nearly 2} million dollars, evidenced by 
advances in rice of 1! million dollars and 108,000 pikuls in quantity ; opium of $180,000 and 44 
chests; beans and peas of nearly $140,009 and 13,300 pikuls; tobacco and cigars of nearly 
$112,000 and in quantities of 646 pikuls and 2,535 cases; fish of $104,000 and 7,267 pikuls; 
followed by bran, flour, sugar and foods generally. 

8. Declines in value are chiefly seen in cattle, malt liquors, brandy and wines imported, 
and are also reflected in reduced quantities. 

9. Imports into the Negri Sembilan declined in this class by nearly $200,000, fish alone 
showing a fall of } a million dollars in value and nearly 32,800 pikuls in quantity, and bran 
also fell by 860, 000 and 13,350 pikuls. Increases, however, are seen in the following 
articles:—Rice by } of a million dollars and 6,330 pikuls; opium by $78,000 and in 
quantity by 32 chests; and tobacco and cigars and provisions generally also show increased 
values, though small decreases are well spread over the class. 

10. An increase of over $45,000 into Pahang is accounted for by several small advances, 
especially in opium, rice and tobacco, the quantities of these articles also increasing. 

11. Raw materials record a trade of over 2} million dollars imported, being an inercase 
of nearly } million. 

Selangor advanced by $156,000, Pahang by $61,000 and the Negri Sembilan by nearly 
$56,000, Perak showing a decline of over $30,000. 

12. Petroleum rose in value to all places except to the Negri Sembilan, but the values and 
quantities of this article are so stated in the returns as to make any comparison misleading. 

18. This class is principally represented by coconut, kachang, petroleum and other vils, 
as well as timber and planks, the latter of which show no serious fluctuation, except a rise of 
nearly $40,000 in the case of Pahang. 

14. Manufactured articles had a trade of close on 7 million dollars, an increase of 
$635,000. 

15. Selangor imports of this class rose by nearly $640,000, chiefly seen in cotton piece- 
goods received, which advanced by close on $350,000, and in gunny bags, which recorded a 
rise of $560,000: but declines are observable in hardware to the amount of $120,000 and in 
telegraph and railway materials to the value of $320,000. 

16. Into Perak an increase of $192,000 is seen in the advanced values of the following 

goods :—Cotton piece-goods by $350,000, hardware by $100,000 and earthenware by 
fl, 000; but declines are observable in telegraph and railway materials by $368,000, joss 
sticks and joss paper by $101,000 and fireworks by $53,000. 
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17. Pahang imports of this class rose by $80,000, chiefly in hardware, machinery and 
cotton piece-goods. 


18. Imports of this description into the Negri Sembilan fell by $278,000, made up of 
numerous small declines, especially seen in fireworks, candles, matches, cottons, and joss 
sticks and joss paper. 


19. The class termed “ Sundries” represents unclassified goods belonging to all the other 
divisions of which no definite details were got, and the value of these amounts to nearly 
1,5 million, a decrease of 2%; million, particularly marked in the case of Selangor, which shows 
over 33 million dollars under “ Sundries ” in 1902, and only $937,000 in 1903, more particular 
descriptions having presumably been received. 


EXPORTS. 


20. The gross total exports from the Federated Malay States in 1903 valued 80: million 
dollars, an increase of close on 9 million dollars or 12} per cent., and when treasure is excluded, 
the export value amounted to nearly 78} million dollars, being an increase of over 9 millions, 
or 13 per cent. 


21. Of this total trade in merchandise the exports from Perak valued 393 million dollars, 
an increase of 14} per cent.; from Selangor 27} million dollars, an increase of 114 per cent. ; 
from Negri Sembilan about 9 million dollars, an increase of 10} per cent.; and from Pahang 
over 2? million dollars, an increase of nearly 24 per cent. 


22. The enhanced total value is attributable to the increase of raw materials sent out, 
which represented a value of 73} million dollars. The increases in this class are, Perak 
5 millions, or 154 per cent. ; Selangor 3 millions, or 18 per cent. ; the Negri Sembilan 1} million, 
or 193 per cent. ; and Pahang $477,000, or over 22 per cent. 

23. Tin and tin ore contributed 713 million dollars, an increase of over 14} per 
cent., and in quantity 7 per cent. increase in tin and over 104 per cent. in ore, the total 
volume showing 388,011 pikuls of tin and 574,113 pikuls of ore sent out. 

24, Perak exports of tin decreased by nearly 16,000 pikuls, met by an increase in tin ore 
of 50,000 pikuls; Selangor sent an increase of 30,000 pikuls of tin, but a decrease of 2,600 
pikuls of ore ; the Negri Sembilan exports increased in both kinds, recording 9,000 pikuls more 
of tin and 8,000 pikuls more ore; and Pahang sent an increase of over 2.000 pikuls of tin. 

25. Gambier exports valued $386,000, a decrease of $25,000 in value, and 3,000 pikuls 
in quantity, seen in the decreased shipments from the Negri Sembilan. 

26. Copra exports fell in value to $212,000, a decrease of $12,000, in spite of an increase 
of over 1,000 pikuls, but this is accounted for by the reduced average price in 1903. 

27. Hides valued nearly $96,000, an increase of $44,000. 

28. Guttas of all kinds rose in value from $41,000 to 868,000 and in quantity from 
531 to 625 pikuls, Pahang alone contributing to the value of $53,000, an advance of $19,000, 
and Selangor having a trade of $13,000 compared with less than $1,000 in 1902. 

29. Rattans and canes rose from $140,000 to $180,000 and timber and planks from 
$156,000 to $287,000, Pahang contributing in this article an increase of $132,000 or 
107 per cent. 

30. Articles used for human consumption reached the value of $4,800,000, a decrease of 
nearly $600,000, Pahang being the only State providing an increase. The decreases are 
principally seen in padi from Perak; coffee, pepper and blachan from Selangor; and tapioca 
and pepper from the Negri Sembilan. 

81. Sugar from Perak gave an enhanced value of over $100,000, but fell in quantity by 
30,000 pikuls, and padi from the same State decreased by 3243,000 and 127,000 pikuls. 

82. Coffee, although falling in the total value, showed slightly increased quantities from 
Perak, Selangor and the Negri Sembilan, but the average price in 1903 is less than iu the 
previous year. 

33. Pepper from Selangor fell by 1,300 pikuls, and from the Negri Sembilan by over 
3,600 pikuls. 

34. The value of blachan decreased by $56,000, and showed also reduced quantities. 

85. Tapioca fell by $318,000, showing an increase from Pahang only, the Negri Sembilan 
exporting 36,000 pikuls less, Pahang 3,200 pikuls more, and Perak about the same quantity as 
in the previous year, but the average market price was less than in 1902, and therefore the 
falling off in value is more than the decreased quantity alone accounts for. 

86. Pahang had an increase in fish of $66,000, but a decrease of $24,000 in blachan. 

87. Gold bullion from Pahang fell to 12,441 oz., representing a value of $565,000, a 
decrease of 7,113 oz. and $170,000, but the exports from the Negri Sembilan rose from 
199 oz. in 1902 to 2,370 oz. in 1903, and in value from 87,000 to $98,000.* 

38. Manufactured goods exported were much the same value as in the previous year— 
about $133,000. 

A. STUART, 
Srncapore, 25th March, 1904. Registrar of Imports and Exports, 8.8. 


* The value of bullion credited to Selangor—viz., $633,143—is the declared value in transhipment 
from other States, and does not represent a product of the State whence it was despatched by sea, but 
for comparative purposes the item is shown in Appendix B for both years. 
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: _Appenvix B. 
Comparative Statement of the Value of Exports fiom the Federated Malay States during the years 1902 and 1903. 


EXPORIS. 
1902. 1903. 
7 : ;— = - ——- - Picea Pade 
Perak. | Selangor. | NG#l | Pahang. Total. |, Perak. | Selangor. | gN@@i | Pahang. Total. 
A.—Live Animazs, Foop axp Dring | / : Sea ee eS ee me See ih a 
anp Nagcorics. H 8 8 3 3 8 H 8 ry 3 $ 8 

Animals — 

Horses and Ponies oe ee a =e 17,850 1,150 pe 19,000 |: fea 13,855; | 17,130 a 

Swine oe aes oe rae or 17,556 1,330 41,727 oe 60,613 jj 21,395 2,191 42,857 tee 
Arecanuts... aS Res ac Fee 40,874 15,693 | 591 7,409 64,567 51,471 12,963} ... 2,200 . 7,865 
Coffee z - ail 93,613 869,565 150,328 re 1,113,506 97,943 791,650 170,231 See 1,059,824 
Blachan as mee at 59,690 106,043 20 24,780 190,533 51,846 82,760 158 112 134,876 
Fish, Dry and Salted ces ane 53,951 38,803 500 31,500 124,754 | 75,754 29,351 450 97,103 202,658 
Fruits “oe aoe es ay ese 10,009 13,222 834 8 24,073 4,113 9,841 375 93 14,422 
Padi ... “ee oad es ay 266,905 130 ¢ 267,035 23,993 357 2,088 tog 26,438 
Pepper : 16,921 96,161 368,249 192 481,523 19,393 72,443 229,870! 74 321,780 
Rice ae Ae, 23,268 ae ose as 23,268 7,498 4,763 1,333 ves 13,594 
Sugar. ee ccs ze | 1,705,504 | ie a wae 1,705,504 || 1,807,626 53 1,807,679 
Tapioca aoe oie ane axe cere 59,053 Sec 1,138,370 21,443 1,218,866 38,884 829,105 739 900,728 
Vevetables ... Pr ar 304 49,919 3,440 as 53,663 nee 112 M60 31,519 
Other Foods, ete. ... = 23,186 18,822 | 181 162 42,351 51,091 2,377 1,825 118,249 


1.705390|  85.494| _5,389.256| 2,251.007| 1.114.587| 1,298.339/ 139,811] 4,803,694 


2,370,834 | 1,227,538 


B.—Raw Mareria.s. i 


Total Value of Class A 


Ataps z mo B54 see ee 148,726 2,340 121 151,278 369,366 632 61 125 370,184 
Copra bee ae ate see é 68,231 144,770 10,968 223,969 71,456 130,921 311 9,217 211,905 
Damar ee oe 215 38 98 79,000 277 79,375 
Guttas 3,051 846 34,549 40,726 || 1,224 12,948 308 53,191 67,671 
Gambier ae oc . nt? bey 81,526 330,471 aoe 411,997 ais 85,485 301,188 2 386.675 
Hides... ee re aS ese an 28,714 11,398 9,028 8,201 52,341 59,167 27,187 5,606 4,399 96,309 
Indigo 14,168 18,007 Fi é 32,175 19,901 21,317 “a on 41,218 
Manure Be 39,012 sae 136 | e 39,148 15,078 a 216 ove 

Rattans and Canes ... Le 9,665 | we 4,616 125,210 139,491 7,894 7,823 3,844 160,565 

Rubber nee a ane ot iS oe sie 250 aes 250 ais os 3,713 

Tin and Tin Ore... 2 es vee | 31,943,053 | 22,749,218] 5,837,604) 1,840,033} 62,369,908 |) 36,606,412 | 25,685,215 | 7,079,737 | 2,112,337 


Timber and Planks ... oi Mas es 29,293 a 3,748) 123,400 156,441 || 25,745 BG 6,220| 255,362 
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SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS, 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 6th May, 1904. 
rr 


REPORT ON THE SELANGOR DIVISION OF THE MALAY 
STATES VOLUNTEER RIFLES FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


CONDITION OF THE CORPS ON THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1903. 
Active StRENGTH— 


Active strength on 31-12-03 ... ae Officers 2 Rank and File 54 
On leave ae ak en ee son 3 
On reserve in F.MLS. ... ce fe _ a 11 
Left country and resigned... Pr, * ce 9 
Deceased a4 ae ae 5 35 7 2 

Total enrolment as see) 8. i 79 


Staff, 2—Honorary Surgeon 1, Honorary Paymaster 1. 


MUSKETRY. 


Fifty-two members of the corps completed the recruit course of the British soldier, 21 
being classified as 1st class shots and 31 as 2nd class. The rifles used have since been condemned, 
as it has been proved that they were unreliable even in the hands of experts. 

MATCHES AND COMPETITIONS. 

Warren Sureip.—A team representing this Division entered for this competition, but 
fired with rifles kindly lent by the Commandant, Malay States Guides. Unfortunately the team 
only had a few days’ practise with these rifles. The team consisted of Surgeon-Captain Travers, 
Corporal Grey, Lance-Corporal Basagoiti, Private Hay, Private Ford and Private Brown. The 
team were third in the competition, making a score of 497, the wining score was 514 

BromueaD Marttuews SHIELp, open to Volunteer forces only, was won by this Division. 
Rifles were again kindly lent by Lieut.-Col. Walker, and on this occasion the team had a longer 
period to practise in. ‘The seore made was 527, or an average of 87.95 per man. ‘The team 
were Captain Hubback, Surgeon-Captain Travers, Lieutenant Shaw, Corporal Grey, Private 
Hay and Private Brown. ‘The individual scores were. 


Corporal Grey... eo vee 97 
Private Hay was ae te 91 
Captain Hubback ae a 88 ior : 
Lieutenant Shaw oo ay 85 Highest: possble:105 
Surgeon-Captain Travers na 84 
Private Brown ... mee “is 84. 

527 


CAPITATION GRANT. 


The capitation grant earned by the members of the corps amounted to $1,275, only one 
member having failed to qualify and having paid the fine of $25 imposed by the regulations. 


INSPECTION. 


The inspecting officer, Lieut.-Col. Walker, Commandant, Malay States Guides, under date 
of May 3rd, 1903, reported as follows :— 


“The officers, non-commissioned officers and men, with the exception of the side arms of 
the latter, turned out most creditably. I understand the men cannot be held responsible for 
the dirty state of the bayonet scabbards, as they are kept in the Armoury attached to the 
Malay States Guides, and provision made for their cleanliness. The appearance of all ranks, 
their steadiness under arms, and the precision of the majority of their movements was very 
satisfactory, the mure so as several had but recently joined, and many of the older members 
had left fur other parts of the State, or other parts of the Federation. At the lectures the 
officers and non-commissioned officers showed an intelligent and practical knowledge of their 
duties, and it was evident that all ranks had studied their work with interest and keenness. 
In the extended order and attack practise, where the practical training of the soldier becomes 
evident, they come out of it cerditably.”’ 


He also commented upon the paucity of members, but since that date a number of 
British subjects have volunteered to form a second company ; and the success of the movement 
being fairly assured every opportunity of increasing its popularity will be taken advantage of. 


F. Sr. (§. CAULFEILD, Masor, 
Commandant, M.S.V.R. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 20th Muy, 1904. 
pi il ae ce SASS SS 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


INSPECTION REPORT OF SELANGOR DIVISION, 
MALAY STATES VOLUNTEER RIFLES. 


Commanpant’s Orrice, Matay Srates Guipes, 


No. 172/04. Taiping, 7th April, 1904. 


Srtr,—I have the honour to inform you that I inspected the Selangor Division of the 
Malay States Volunteer Rifles on the 25th and 26th March last. 


2. On the 25th I saw them at 9.30 p.m. on out-post duty, parade state—Enclosure “ A,” 
2 officers, 11 non-commissioned officers and 42 men—total 538. On the 26th I saw them in the 
morning at Company Drill, etc.; and in the afternoon at attack practice, parade state— 
Enclosure “B”—same as “A.” In almost every respect they performed their duties in a 
highly creditable manner. Particularly do I desire to draw your attention to the knowledge 
of their duties and intelligence shown by the sergeants and corporals. They would have done 
credit to any Regiment. Their sketches when on out-post duty most creditable. 

3. With some conspicuous exceptions, the men did not turn out well. Their clothes 
fitted badly, were not well put on; arms and accoutrements dirty. 

4. The Company had been in camp on the Petaling Hills from the previous Saturday, 
the 19th March. It is evident they had gained much experience and derived much instruction 
from this useful practice. The camp was well conceived and laid out; the discipline amongst 
the men evidently of a satisfactory standard. 

5. I enclose the necessary certificate under section 7 of Selangor Enactment No. 1 of 
1904, marked “C.” It returns 87 members enrolled. Of these 14 had left the State, 4 were 
on leave, 8 were on the reserve, 2 were absent on special duty, 2 were recruits, 1 had resigned 
and 1 died during the year: 53 of the 87 would have been returned as efficients and en- 
titled to the capitation grant had they completed the necessary musketry course, paragraph 14 
of the Regulations. 

6. The Company did not complete a course of musketry during the year, for reasons 
given in the attached certificate signed by the Captain of the Company, marked “D.” An 
unfortunate occurrence, imperilling the earning of the capitation grant, besides robbing the 
Corps of the greater part of its usefulness. 

7. It affords me much pleasure drawing your attention to the evident care and interest 
taken by the officers in imparting instruction, and to the earnest manner the rank and file have 
evidently taken advantage of this. It is very unfértunate the enrolment is so small. 

8. I would suggest, if not done so already, that steps be taken to immediately arm this 
Company Practically they apparently are not armed, and it is difficult to realise a force as 
efficient unless they are so. 


I have, ete., 


R. S. F. WALKER, Lr.-Cot., 
Commandant, M.S.G. 


Tue Resipent-GENERAL, 
FEepERATED Matay States, 
Kvuata Lumpur. 


SBLANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 8rd June, 1904. 


PERAK 


ADMINISTRATION REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR 1908. 


1. The revenue of the State for the year amounted to $11,667,323, REVENUE. 
being an increase over that collected in 1902 to the extent of $1,346,548, 
The estimated revenue was exceeded by $2,645,933. 


The principal items which constitute this total are shewn in the 


following table, in comparison with the corresponding figures for the 
previous year :— 


1902. 1903. 
$ $ 
Customs ty me «. 5,686,121 ... 6,263,233 
Licences ag) oh ww» 1,944,356 ... 1,616,603 
Federal Receipts set ee 274,008 ... 2,544,508 
Land Revenue ... wee we 404,890... 427,801 


Railway receipts are now credited to Federal revenue, and the 
proportion of the “ Federal Receipts” derived from that source in 1903 
was nearly two and a quurter million dollars. 


2. The expenditure of the year amounted to $8,082,582, as com- EXPENDITURE, 
pared with $8,040,697 in the previous year. The saving on the 
estimated expenditure was $656,687. 


The following are the heads under which the principal expenditure 
appears :— 


1902. 1903, 
$ $ 
Federal Charges 323 «» 800,667... 4,283,820 
Public Works ... tes w» =1,556,443 ... 1,487,650 
Establishments ee «1,221,834 ... 1,079,279 


Here also the item “ Federal Charges” includes the share of the 
State in the Railway expenditure of the year. 


The cost of Establishments, inclusive of all allowances, amounted to 
1473 per cent of the revenue of the year. 


3. The balances to the credit of the State were largely increased. BALANCES. 
On the Ist of January, 1903, they stood at $3,867,654. On the same 
date in the current year they amounted to $6,315,831... 
4. The excess of assets over liabilities on the Ist January, 19083, ASSETS AND 


was $3,828,356. On the corresponding date in 1904 it amounted to LIABILITIES. 
$7,413,096. 


On December 81st, 1908, the sums invested in various securities 
shewed a total of $5,432,413. 
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5. The total value of trade amounted to $61,212,565. The Imports 
and Exports for 1902 and 19083 were as follows :— 


1902. 1903. 

8 8 
Imports... oe eae we 17,106,559... 21,170,577 
Exports... es oe ve 85,295,949... 40,041,988 


Next to tin and tin-ore the largest item of export is sugar, and the 
largest import is rice. The value of firewood imported has risen from 
$11,000 to $127,000, principally in consequence of restrictions placed by 
the Forest Department upon the cutting of mangrove in Perak. 


6. Six hundred and forty-one steamers entered the port of Teluk 
Anson, as against 514 in 1902, while the total tonnage increased from 
130,213 in 1902 to 158,845 in 1903. 


Lights and light-houses have been kept in good order. A new 
and improved lamp has been placed in the light-house at Pulau Katak, 
near the mouth of the Perak river, and has proved of great use to vessels 
entering the river. 


7. Five Meetings of the State Council were held during the year, at 
which the following Enactments were passed :— 
I. To regulate the Importation and Exportation of Opium. 


Il. To enable the employment of Special Means for the Prevention 
of Crime in particular places. 


III. For the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
IV. Amending the “Companies Enactment, 1897.” 
¥. 


To give authority to Heads of Departments to inflict Fines 
on Subordinate Officers. 


VI. Repealing and re-enacting with Amendments the “ Steam Boil- 
ers Enactment, 1898.” 


VII. To Amend the Law relating to the Adoption of the Straits 
Settlements Penal Code. 


VIII. Repealing, re-enacting and Amending the Law relating to 
Revenue Farms. 


IX. Regulating the use of Traction Engines and other Automobiles 
on Public Thoroughfares. 


X. Defining and Amending the Law relating to Specific Relief. 


XI. To provide for the government of Native Officers, Soldiers and 
others employed in the Malay States Guides. 


XII. Repealing and re-enacting with Amendments the “ Police Force 
Enactment, 1897.” 


XIII. Consolidating and Amending the Law relating to Land. 


XIV. To provide for the Surrender of Fugitive Criminals from certain 
British Dependencies. 
XV. Repealing and re-enacting with Amendments the “ Railways 
Enactment, 1900.” 
XVI. Repealing ‘and re-enacting with Amendments the “ Legal Tender 
Enactment, 1899.” 


XVII. To regulate the Import and Export of Coin into and from 
the State. 


XVIII. To make provision for Preventing the Introduction and Spread 
of Infectious aud Contagious Diseases, 


FN af ee a, ae ET 
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8. On the 25th February Mr. A. R. Venning, who had been acting 
as Resident of Selangor, returned to Perak and resumed the duties of 
his appointment as Secretary to Resident. The Resident, Mr. J. P. 
Rodger, c.M.a@., was on vacation leave from the 15th April to Ist July, 
and during this period Mr. Venning acted as Resident in addition to 
his own duties. On the Ist August Mr. Venning was appointed Federal 
Secretary, and was succeeded as Secretary to Resident by Mr. D. G. 
Campbell; but the latter’s services being at the time required in another 
State, Mr. R. G. Watson resumed charge of the Secretariat. Mr. J. P. 
Rodger was appointed Governor of the Gold Coast Colony in October 
and left the State on the 4th November. Mr. H. C. Belfield, Resident 
of Selangor, acted as Resident and Mr. E. Burnside as Secretary to 
Resident during the remainder of the year. The duties of Senior 
Magistrate were performed by Mr. A. L. Ingall up to the 2nd June, 
by Mr. R. G. Watson from the 3rd June to 26th July, and from the 
27th July by Mr. W. G. Maxwell. 


9. The beginning of the year was marked by the creation of the 
new District of Larut and Krian, formed by the amalgamation of the 
Districts of Larut, Krian, Matang and Selama. The District Officer 
has his headquarters at Taiping, and each of the sub-districts is in 
charge of a resident Assistant District Officer. The post of District 
Officer was held by Mr. I. P. Ebden, who proceeded on leave on the 
1st May, and Mr. E. S. Hose acted during the remaining months of 
the year. Mr. W. J. P. Hume took over charge of the New Territory 
from Mr. H. A. Burgess on the 21st July. The progress of this District 
has been satisfactory; promising mining land is being taken up, and 
road construction was energetically pushed forward. The administration 
of other Districts was generally effective. 


10. The revenue collected by the Land Offices of the State in 1903 
amounted to $433,815, being in excess of that received in the previous 
year by $24,764. The estimate was also exceeded by $107,775. Land 
rents, which totalled $153,381 in 1902, advanced in 1903 to $159,783], 
an increase which is the more satisfactory in view of the fact that the 
comparative failure of the padi harvest in Krian necessitated the holding 
over of a large proportion of the rents in this important District until the 
commencement of the present year. I am not, however, entirely satisfied 
that rent collection in Perak has been carried out as vigorously as is 
desirable. The arrears on the Rent Rolls on the Ist January, 1904, were 
over $23,000, and after due allowance has been made for the special 
circumstances affecting the Krian District as above mentioned, I still 
think that the amount carried over is too large to escape adverse 
criticism. 


Land sales produced $71,618 as compared with $65,338 in 1902. 
Mining rents, as apart from Land rents, exhibit a total of $137,693. 


11. With the exception of the Krian District, the rice crop was 
generally satisfactory. In spite of the difficulty experienced in securing 
an adequate supply of labour, sugar has done fairly well on most of the 
larger estates, but some of the smaller properties are being planted up 
with coconuts, as the value of the produce from this form of cultivation 
can be gauged with a greater approach to accuracy. 


Par’ rubber continues to claim the attention which it ments. Areas 
already under cultivation are being carefully maintained and new fields 
planted up. The “Rambong” variety of rubber is also doing uniformly 
well. So far as it is possible to form an opinion at the present time, it 
would appear as if nothing were now wanting but careful management 
to ensure the success of our rubber estates. It will be necessary, how- 
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ever, to wait for a few years yet before it will be possible to report upon 
results, as the trees upon the Perak estates are for the most part in a 
state of comparative immaturity. 


Reports on the subject of the cultivation of coconuts continue to be 
most encouraging, and much has been done during the year to foster and 
develop this important industry. The total area under this form of 
cultivation in Perak must be, approximately, 25,000 acres. There are 
over 18,000 acres in Lower Perak, and about 4,000 acres in Krian. 
Of this acreage the area owned by Europeans may be set down at 
about 7,000 acres. The cultivation of this form of produce finds much 
favour with the Malays, and so highly do they value these properties that 
a small holding of some thirty acres, planted with palms barcly five 
years old, changed hands recently at the substantial price of $300 per 
acre. This was in Lower Perak, where the cultivation has attained very 
important dimensions, and is still extending. The interest of the native 
proprietors in this industry has been most efficiently encouraged and sus- 
tained by the tact and advice of the Inspector of Coconut Trees, who 
has exhibited consistent energy in his work, and has succeeded in the 
not easy task of impressing the Malay cultivator with the fact that if he 
wishes to get the best results from his plantation, he must tend his trees 
after they are planted instead of leaving them to look after themselves, 


12. The Government plantations and cattle at Kuala Kangsar and 
on the Larut hills were well maintained during the year, and the 
ornamental grounds adjoining the lake at Taiping were improved and 
extended. Besides vegetables and fruit trees the Kuala Kangsar 
nursery contains a large number of young coconuts and rubber seed- 
lings, which are doing well. The sale of garden produce realised 
$2,282.84 at Kuala Kangsar and $1,484 in Larut. 


13. The total revenue collected by the Forest Department in Perak 
amounted to $252,769 as compared with $168,208 in 1902. Of this 
sum $66,480 was on account of that portion of the opium import duty 
allotted to the Department in consideration of the issue of free timber 
passes to miners. Royalty on timber realised $92,497.93. The total 
area of Forest Reserves at the end of 1903 was 264 square miles ; of this 
46 square miles were added during the year, almost all of which was 
mangrove growing on the marshes and islands along the coast. Twenty- 
two thousand acres of Forest Reserve were surveyed during the year. 
There are a number of plantations and nurseries, aggregating 456 acres, 
where young Part Rubber (Hevea Braziliensis), Merbau (Afzelia 
Palembanica) and other trees are grown, and these were maintained in 
satisfactory condition. 


14. The output of tin and tin-ore amounted to 436,369 pikuls 
(25,697 tons), an increase of 30,492 pikuls over that of 1902, which 
constituted a record until surpassed by the figures of the year under 
review. The tin exported during the year was valued at $35,873,208, 
and the export duty amounted to $5,067,411. The average price of 
tin was $83.76 per pikul, as compared with $79.37 for the previous 
year. Notwithstanding the advance in price, the year under report 
has not been so generally prosperous as some of its predecessors and 
the increased output is mainly due to the enhanced production of 
the larger and more systematically organised mines. 


A census taken in December shewed a total of 82,562 labourers 
employed in mining, an increase of over 2,000 on the preceding year. 
The constitution of the Mines Department has been re-modelled by the 
appointment of a Senior Warden for all the Federated Malay States, with 
an Assistant Warden in each State. This arrangement will, it is confi- 
dently expected, introduce more uniformity and system into the work of 
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the Department. An alphabetical index, on the model of that in use in 
Selangor, giving the names of all mine-owners in the State, the areas 
held, labour force employed and other particulars, was taken in hand 
and was nearing completion at the end of the year. 


A small quantity of gold (531 tahils) was exported from the Batang GOLD. 
Padang District. 


15. Progress was made with trigonometrical survey work at a cost SURVEYS. 
of $32,767. The demarcation of the Perak-Reman boundary was con- pRigoNOMETRICAL. 
tinued. Observations were taken and surveys of rivers and paths made 
at various points along the frontier. Some forty miles of traverse sur- 
veys were run in the neighbourhood of the Dindings boundary. Ninety 
permanent marks were established, and observations were taken from 
seven points for triangulation purposes. Thirty miles of the lower 
reaches of the Kinta river were surveyed, and 99 permanent marks fixed, 
the work being tied on to the triangulation system. The railway line 
was traversed from Kota Bharu to Kampar, and new iron beacons 
were erected upon three principal triangulation stations. 


16. The amount of field work done by the Revenue Survey Depart- REVENUE. 
ment during the year is shewn in the following comparative table :— 
1902. 1903. 
Town and Village Lots Surveyed... 364 573 
Mining Lands (acres) abe we 8,404 11,882 
Agricultural Lands (acres) ... ww. 4,118 3,406 
Government Reserves (Forest) acres... 22,000 22,000 
Demarcated (acres) ... Bee we 7,760 11,443 
Traverse (miles) ave So ave 513 522 


Eleven thousand and twenty-six documents of all kinds were 
prepared and issued by the Department, at an approximate cost of 
$13,324, The total expenditure, including Establishments, amounted 
to $183,557.52, and a sum of $41,806.91 was collected. The work of 
the Department has been energetically pushed on during the year and 
is being gradually brought up to date. 


17. Owing to difficulty experienced in obtaining suitable recruits, POLICE. 
the strength of the Force was considerably below the Establishment 
during the greater part of the year, the numbers being 935 and 1,024 
on the Ist January and 31st December, respectively, as against a total of 
1,044 provided for. Two hundred and two men left the Force during the 
year, and 252 constables and 26 detectives were enlisted. Musketry 
courses under the new musketry rules were fired by 919 men, at the 
Taiping, Kuala Kangsar and Ipoh ranges. The discipline of the Force 
was generally good, and the Inspectors recently recruited from the Royal 
Trish Constabulary have proved men of a very superior stamp to those 
engaged locally or in India in former years. The total cost of the Force 
was $336,170.73, and the revenue collected by the Department amount- 
ed to $20,797.69, an increase of $7,197.69 over 1902. 


18. The total number of cases reported was 16,175, which is 247 CRIME. 

more than in 1902, and the per-centage of cases discovered, exclusive of 
those for breach of contract under the labour laws, was 72°6, the highest 
recorded in the last twelve years. Taking into consideration the regular 
increase of population these returns are satisfactory and creditable to the 
work of the Police, and it is particularly noteworthy that the number of 
serious crimes reported was only 180, as compared with 197 in the pre- 
ceding year, the principal decrease being in cases of gang robbery, which 
fell from 82 in 1902 to 57 in 1903. 
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19. Notwithstanding the completion of a new block of cells at Batu 
Gajah, the accommodation afforded by the State prisons continues to be 
inadequate, and further extension of the Central Prison at Taiping will 
probably soon be necessary. On the Ist January, 1903, there were 636 
prisoners in the two gaols at Taiping and Batu Gajah; 3,235 were admitted 
during the year, and 773 remained on the 31st December. There were 32 
deaths (two suicides). The general health was good. Three prisoners 
escaped. Book-binding was introduced as an additional form of hard 
labour for long sentence prisoners, and good work has been done under 
the supervision of an experienced binder from the Printing Office. The 
revenue realised by sale of articles manufactured in the prisons amounted 
to $14,989.80, while the value of stone breaking and other labour per- 
formed was $12,890.70. The organisation and discipline of the prisons 
haa been well maintained. 


20. A “ Decrepit Vagrants’ Ward” was opened at Teluk Anson on 
the 21st September, and before the end of the year 88 persons were 
treated, and the number of inmates varied between 50 and 65. Twenty 
were discharsed, four were transferred to the Decrepit Ward at Taiping, 
ten died and one absconded. ‘The stronger vagrants are employed in 
gardening and other similar work. On the whole the institution promises 
well and the Superintendent, Dr. Clarke, is to be congratulated on the 
successful start made. The vagrants have been housed for the present in 
the old gaol buildings at Teluk Anson, where the available accommodation 
is already insufficient, and cannot be conveniently extended. I have 
elsewhere advised the removal of the ward and the erection of a much 
more capacious set of buildings upon a more suitable site. 


21. The work of the Courts was satisfactorily performed during 
the year. There were 9,263 criminal cases in the District Courts; 
appeals were heard in 32 cases, and in only seven of these was the 
Magistrates’ decision reversed by the higher Court. The Senior Magis- 
trate heard 124 criminal cases, including six cases of murder. The 
Judicial Commissioner took seven murder cases, and three criminal and 
five civil appeals. Five thousand three hundred and thirty -six civil suits 
were instituted in the District Courts and 438 in that of the Senior 
Magistrate. The total revenue of the Courts was $140,872.59, being 
an increase of $60,404.33 over the previous year, and $70,672.59 in 
excess of the estimate. This unusual surplus was mainly due to the 
heavy probate duty paid on several large estates, an item which is not 
strictly speaking part of the Court. revenue. 


The Judicial Commissioner was on leave of absence during the year, 
and his place was taken by Mr. Justice Hyndman -Jones from the Colony. 


22. The total expenditure of the Public Works Department was 
$1,680,862.57, of which $25,330.25 was for works undertaken for the 
Federal Government. The State expenditure on works and buildings 
amounted to $698,261.86. The most important items were the new 
Central School at Taiping, which, however, was only commenced late in 
the year; new Government Offices at Kuala Kangsar, almost completed ; 
and buildings and other works in connection with the establishment of 
the new District headquarters at Grit. The progress of works at the 
latter place was considerably delayed by quarantine restrictions which 
interfered with the transport of materials and provisions. A new Post 
Office and additions to the gaol at Batu Gajah were completed, and 
the drainage of various townships in the Kinta District was improved. 
The Batu Gajah water-works were practically completed, and good 
progress was made on the works for the water supply of Kampar. 


23. Substantial progress was made on a number of important 
roads, amongst which may be mentioned that between Kenering and 
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Grit in the New Territory, and that towards Cameron’s Plateau in: 


Batang Padang. With one or two exceptions, the road construction work. 


entrusted to private contractors was not entirely satisfactory ; in several: 


cases contracts have been determined and the work taken over for 


completion departmentally, Twenty-nine temporary bridges and culverts. 


were replaced by permanent structures. The total expenditure on roads, 
streets and bridges in 1903 was $786,023.15. The length of completed 
roads and paths at the close of the year was 1,226 miles, which included 
509 miles of metalled and 132} of unmetalled cart-roads. 


24. The Krian Irrigation Works have been pushed forward as far 
as possible and the headworks are practically completed, but operations 
have been greatly hampered by the insufficiency of the labour supply, 
only $180,000 having been spent out of a Budget provision of $300,000. 


25. The total revenue collected by the Boards amounted to 
$ 282,473.56, of which $187,601.10 was from the Kinta District. Besides 
the ordinary routine of Municipal supervision much good work was 
done in the various townships in the way of clearing, draining and filling 
in swamps and other waste places, a policy which is probably in a 
considerable measure responsible for the gradual decrease in the preva- 
lence of malarial fever. Incinerators’ for destruction of night-svil and 
refuse are in use in all the principal townships, with satisfactory results, 
and the installation of “septic tanks” for the treatment of sewage has 
been under consideration. Schemes for lighting by electricity the towns 
of Taiping and Ipoh have been brought forward —in the latter case by a 
private firm—but have not yet been definitely formulated. Special 
precautionary measures (which happily proved unnecessary) were taken 
by all Boards against the possible spread to this State of bubonic plague, 
a few cases of which appeared in Selangor in December. 


The thanks of the Government are due to the unofficial members 
of the various Boards, whose services were given gratuitously for the 
public benefit. 


26. The year was marked by the completion and opening to traffic of 
the whole main line from Prai to Seremban, and since the 15th August 
passengers have been able to travel from Penang to Teluk Anson or from 
Taiping to Kuala Lumpur in a day. The total length of line in Perak 
and Province Wellesley on the 3lst December was 212 miles 78 chains. 
A sum of $1,035,291.07 was expended on construction during the year, 
and the revenue collected amounted to $2,020,992.32, being $475,992.32 
above the estimate. 


The capital account of the lines constructed in Perak and Province 
Wellesley amounted at the end of the year to $18,927,396, and the 
proportion of working expenses to gross receipts over the whole railway 
system was 48:95 per cent, a very satisfactory figure, which represents 
a material reduction on the recorded expenses of recent years. 


The dividend earned on the capital account of the whole railway 
system was 6:06 per cent. 


27. The health of the State was good generally. The birth-rate was 
18:46 per thousand of the estimated population, and the death-rate 
81:77, an increase of °7 per thousand compared with 1902. 


There was an outbreak of small-pox in Larut and Matang. The 
Medical authorities had some difficulty in stamping out the disease owing 
to numerous attempts at concealment. The deaths from beri- beri were 
rather more numerous than in previous years, although the Central Prison 
at Taiping, where this disease had been on the increase for some time, has 
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been entirely free from it since April. No cases of cholera were reported. 
The most fatal diseases were dysentery, beri- beri, pulmonary diseases and 
diarrhoea. 


The number of patients treated in the various hospitals of the State 
was 26,201, with a death-rate of 12°84 per cent, as against 23,703, with a 
death-rate of 12°64 per cent in 1902. Excluding cases which proved 
fatal within 48 hours of admission, the death-rate of patients in the 
District Hospitals was 10-38 per cent, compared with 10:26 per cent in 
previous year. 


The following table shews the nationalities of patients treated in the 
District Hospitals :— 


1902. 1903, 
Europeans ... See vs 64 aa 70 
Eurasians ... an a 69 ie 42 
Chinese... aes we 14,855 ee 17,640 
Malays at see ae 372 a 490 
Tamils ri ors we: 6,872 Aen 5,584 
Other Asiatics ow 802 ove 865 


Total ... 22,034 aes 24,691 


The daily average of in-door patients at the District Hospitals was 
1,296-97, as against 1,151:86 in 1902, and 1,334 remained under treat- 
ment at the end of the year. The out-door patients treated at hospital 
and travelling dispensaries numbered 49,066. 


28, A new ward was completed at the Leper Asylum at Pulau 
Jerajak, increasing the accommodation for Perak lepers to 102 beds, 
which were fully occupied at the end of the year. The asylum for 
Malay lepers at Pulau Pangkor Laut was completed during the year 
and has since been occupied. The arrangements are satisfactory, the 
only source of anxiety being the water supply, but it is believed that no 
serious difficulty will be experienced in ensuring a sufficiency. 


29, The capacity of the lunatic wards at Taiping has for some 
time past been inadequate to meet requirements, and the necessity for 
a properly constructed and appointed asylum for the insane is becoming 
a matter of urgency; 219 lunatics were treated in the wards, the daily 
average of inmates being 112, and there was a death-rate of 25°57 per 
cent, for which an outbreak of beri-beri was partly responsible. 


80. Seven thousand five hundred and twenty-five persons were 
vaccinated during the year. The Saigon lymph was found unsatisfac- 
tory and arrangements are being made for obtaining a supply from 
India. 


81. There was an unusually severe and wide-spread outbreak of 
rinderpest, and quarantine restrictions have been rigidly enforced in 
several parts of the State. Anti-rinderpest serum has been obtained 
from India and has been used with very successful results. Swine fever 
prevailed in the Larut and Krian District during the greater part of the 
year. 


82. The highest shade temperature was 95° Fahr. recorded at 


AND RAINFALL. Taiping, Kuala Kangsar, Batu Gajah and Ipoh; the lowest, 63° Fabr, 


at Gopeng. Taiping had the greatest rainfall, with a total of 14655 
inches during the year, while at Selama 8°35 inches were registered in 
24 hours, 
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33, At the close of the year the total number of schools under Gov- 
ernment inspection was 140, as compared with 134 at the end of 1902. 
The following table gives a comparison of enrolment and attendance :— 


1902, 1903, 

Number of Schools ia ww -:184 aa 140 
Average Enrolment Se ve 6,125 aa 7,240 
Do. Attendance ais vee 4,708 ae 5,631 
Per-centage of Attendance ae 77 its 78 


Of six schools opened during the year one has since been closed, 
One Government Tamil school was handed over to the Church of 
England Missionary Society. Of the new schools opened three were 
Malay Girls’ Schools. 


The Departmental revenue, from school fees and sale of books, 
etc., was $3,378.83, an increase of $638.20, and the expenditure was 
$99,795.77, being $5,378.25 in excess of that for 1902. 


34, The following table gives the number and denomination of the 
various schools at the close of the year :— 
Boys’ Schools, Girls’ Schools. 


English... a ane at 3 ce 3 
Anglo-Chinese ... a) eee 4 asd = 
Do. Tamil ... se aes 2 one = 
Malay... ae ise ove 104 tse 16 
Tamil ove ve vee ove 6 we 2 


Of these 129 are Government institutions. Of the remainder six are 
for boys, four for girls and one is a mixed school. With the exception 
of the Treacher Girls’ School at Taiping, these institutions are established 
and managed by the various Missionary Societies, 


35. The nationality of scholars registered during the year at the 
various English teaching schools was as follows :— 


Europeans and Eurasians .., ne see we 164 
Malays... tes we ae wre ove we —-:170 
Chinese sis ae ee eh née we =: 616 
Tamils and other Asiatics .., ons ase we 434 

Total ... 1,884 


The average enrolment was 1,215, an increase of 42 over 1902, and 
the average daily attendance was the same as in the previous year, 
viz., 83 per cent. 


Eight hundred and thirty-eight scholars were examined in the 
various Standards, At the English schools for boys the examinations 
shewed on the whole good results, the weakest subjects being generally 
Geography and English pronunciation, The returns from the Central 
School, Taiping, are somewhat disappointing; but, considering the un- 
wieldy proportions to which the school has now grown (there are nearly 
450 boys), the results obtained cannot be considered other than highly 
creditable to the Head Master and his comparatively small staff. 


The work of the English teaching girls’ schools was fully up to 
the standard of previous years, but the attendance is still much smaller 
than could be wished. The Taiping Convent School and the Tamil 
Mission School, Bagan Serai, earned a particularly favourable report 
from the Examining Inspector. 
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The proposal to utilise the present barracks as a new Central School 
having been abandoned owing to the decision of the Federal Government 
to concentrate the Malay States Guides at Taiping instead of in Selangor, 
an alternative locality has been selected on the site of the former railway 
station, and the new buildings, which will include a boarding house for 
Malay scholarship holders, have been taken in hand, and should be 
completed early in 1905. 


86. There has been considerable progress during the year in the 
purely Malay schools. At the end of 1903 there were 120 schools with 
6,721 scholars, as against 118 with 5,981 twelve months earlier, while the 
average attendance has risen from 73 per cent of the enrolment in 1902 
to 76 per cent in 1903. Of the 120 schools named 16 were girls’ schools 
with a total of 489 pupils. Three new girls’ schools were established 
during the year and one which had been temporarily closed was re-opened. 
No less than six schools had over 100 scholars each, and one of the new 
girls’ schools (at Sungei Tinggi) had the exceptionally large enrolment of 
50 pupils. Ninety per cent of the scholars on the register presented them- 
selves for examination, as against 87 per cent in 1902, and 91 per cent of 
the number of passes possible were obtained. Special attention was paid 
in the Malay girls’ schools to instruction in the art of weaving, and 
promising results have been obtained. 


There were ten schools in which instruction was given in Tamil, seven 
for boys, two for girls, and one mixed school. Five of the boys’ schools 
are Government establishments, the remainder are Mission schools. Out 
of a total of 398 scholars 213 offered themselves i "examination, with 
satisfactory results. 


87. The Department has suffered a severe loss in the deeply regretted 
death of Mr. James Driver, the late Federal Inspector, who has been 
succeeded by Mr. R. J. Wilkinson. One of the Assistant Inspectors went 
on long leave in June and the Inspector himself was also absent for some 
time towards the close of the year. His duties were satisfactorily 
carried on by Mr. Winstedt, Cadet. The teaching staff numbered about 
300, of whom 14 were English-speaking Masters and Mistresses, 5 Tamil, 
and the remainder Malay teachers, Monitors and Instructors in the 
Koran. 


38. The revenue collected by the Post and Telegraph Department 
amounted to $145,239.83, being $17,739.83 more than the estimated 
revenue, and nearly $40,000 in excess of that for 1902. The total 
expenditure was $188,371.58. Seventy-five thousand four hundred and 
seventy mails were received and 78,216 despatched, while the telegrams 
delivered and transmitted during the year numbered 168,464 and 329,130, 
respectively. 

The business of the Government Savings Bank was satisfactorily 
carried on and the following comparative figures are interesting :— 
1902. 1903. 
$ c. $ c. 
Deposits .., o% .«. 107,019 93 ... 104,807 46 
Withdrawals... «» 81,423 138... 108,505 84 
Working Expenses 54 1,855 71... 1,418 47 
Nett Profit Ba ee 1,195 99 ... 1,426 76 
Balance to Credit of Bank 7,219 39... 8,644 15 
I may mention that my attention was very soon after my arrival in 
Perak, drawn to the fact that the facilities for telephone communication 
are not what they should be. The establishment of such a system in the 
Districts of Kinta and Batang Padang is very much needed, and I know 
of no reason why the public should not be provided with a convenience 
which they are quite willing to pay for at remunerative rates. 


~. 
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39. The population of Perak in 1903 is estimated at 381,500, as POPULATION. 

compared with 361,345 in 1902. Except in the case of Indians, each 

nationality shews a considerable increase in numbers, the above total 

comprising about 195,000 Chinese, 149,000 Malays, 35,200 Indians, and 

2,300 Europeans and Eurasians. Seven thousand and twenty-six births 

and 12,090 deaths were registered during the year. The excess of 

deaths over births is accounted for by the fact that the most numerous + 

class, viz., the Chinese, do not settle permanently in this country and 

their numbers are recruited almost exclusively by immigration. 


The following return shews the number of persons of various 
nationalities who entered or left the State at the principal pointe of arrival 
and departure :— 


Arrivals, Departures. 
Europeans and Eurasians 8,954 aa 3,655 
Malays ftv) one ww. =: 66,985 ase 55,099 
Chinese... bie «.. 193,605 «. 170,776 
Indians... od «» 88,891 .. 88,650 
Total ... 288,435 263,180 


40. The Protector of Chinese has efficiently discharged all current CHINESE 
duties in connection with the administration of the Enactment for thePROTECTORATE. 
protection of Women and Girls, the detection and banishment of habi- 
tual and dangerous criminals, and other matters having reference to the 
supervision and control of the Chinese population. With the assistance 
of Officers of the Medical Department he has been instrumental in 
establishing a private hospital in Ipoh for the treatment of women 
of various nationalities, which has supplied a much felt want, and is 
successfully alleviating the sufferings of a class of the population to 
which there has been difficulty in rendering consistent and efficient 
assistance. His aid has also been given to the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
in the establishment, on the coast of the Lower Perak District, of a 
settlement of Chinese agricultural immigrants, specially recruited 
in China by a member of the Mission. Funds for this experiment 
have been provided by Government, and are re-payable in accordance 
with the terms of an agreement made between the Government and 
the representative of the Mission. Notwithstanding difficulties encount- 
ered at the outset, a fairly satisfactory start has been made, and there 
is reasonable prospect that the settlement may become the nucleus of 
a considerable Chinese agricultural population. 


41, A number of additions and improvements were made in the MUSEUM. 
Museum at Taiping. The new ethnological wing has been well provided 
with wall-cases and other fittings. A valuable collection of geological 
specimens, kindly presented by the Trustees of the British Museum of 
Natural History, was selected and sent from England by Mr. L. Wray. 
The public interest in the Museum continues to increase, no fewer than 
46,685 admissions having been recorded during the year. 


The Curator, Mr. L. Wray, was on leave of absence during the 
whole year, and his duties were efficiently discharged by Mr. E. Keilich, 
Taxidermist. 


42. The Government Printing Office has been kept busily employed PRINTING. 
during the year. The Perak work of the Financial and Railway Depart- : 

ments was handed over to the Selangor Printing Officein November ; the 

printing for the Lands and Mines and Police Departments for all States 

continues to be done in Perak. ‘considerable amount of printing was 

‘also done for other States, besides certain special work, such as the 

Federal Estimates and Establishments, and the Federated Malay States 


GENERAL, 


FEDERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


CONFERENCE OF 
RESIDENTS. 


RAILWAY 
COMMUNICATION, 


GEOLOGY. 
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General Orders. The expenditure for the year amounted to $34,587.63 ; 
$3,020.02 was collected as revenue, and the value of work supplied to 
Government Departments was computed at $70,957.97. Twenty-nine 
thousand two hundred and eighteen books were bound, and 2,607 reams 
of paper, weighing 273 tons, were used by the Department. 


43. The principal event in the annals of the year 1903 was the 
Conference of the Sultans and Chiefs of the Federated Malay States, 
which was opened by His Excellency the High Commissioner in Kuala 
Lumpur on the 20th of July, and lasted for four days. As fully recorded 
in the published minutes of the proceedings, many important subjects of 
common interest to all the States were freely discussed, and the greatest 
attention was paid by all present to the consideration of the questions 
submitted for their views. 


Apart from the advantages accruing from the deliberations of the Con- 
ference, the opportunity for social intercourse afforded by the gathering 
was attended by the happiest results. His Highness the Sultan of Perak, 
who took a most prominent part both in the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence and in all the accompanying functions, has on more than one 
occasion expressed to me the sincere pleasure which it gave to him to 
have had this opportunity of associating with the Princes and Chiefs 
of the cther States. He has also been at pains to make clear to me the 
extent of his gratitude to His Highness the Sultan and the Government of 
Selangor for the arrangements made for his personal convenience and 
comfort, and his appreciation of the effective and satisfactory manner 
in which all details were organised and carried out. 


Periodical meetings of this description will, I am sure, be a very 
important factor in sustaining and promoting cordial relations and unani- 
mity of purpose among the Chiefs of the different States, and may with 
advantage be held henceforward at regular intervals of not more than 
five years. 


44. A Conference of Residents was held in Taiping on November 28rd 
and following days, the Resident-General presided, and the only absen- 
tee was the Resident of the Negri Sembilan, who was on the eve of 
his departure to an appointment in another Colony. In a long list 
of agenda for consideration the principal subjects dealt with were those 
relating to the land and mining laws. 


45. One of the most important features of the year’s work has been 
the establishment of through railway communication between the three 
western States. The first train which ran through from Perak to 
Selangor was that which carried His Highness the Sultan of Perak, 
the Resident, and the Chiefs to the Federal Conference at Kuala Lumpur, 
at the end of July. From that time onwards through traffic has been 
almost uninterruptedly maintained in spite of the difficulties which are 
always inseparable from the action of heavy rains upon newly constructed 
banks and cuttings. Trade and administration have alike been facilita- 
ted and expedited by the accomplishment of this important work, the 
States have been brought into closer communication, to their mutual 
advantage, and signs are already apparent in Perak that areas hitherto 
almost devoid of population are, through the instrumentality of the 
railway, attracting an industrial population. 


46. Mr. J.B. Scrivenor, Federal Geologist, arrived in Perak on the 
20th September and, with the exception of a brief interval in November, 
spent the remaining months of the year in this State. The results of his 
investigations are being embodied in a series of reports, the first of 
which, giving an interesting account of certain geological formations in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Taiping, has already been issued. Jt ia 
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‘worthy of note that, although several different parts af the State have 
‘been visited, no evidence has yet been found of the presence of volcanic 
rocks in Perak. 


47. The labour employed in the mines of the State is almost 
exclusively Chinese, and the supply has been sufficient to meet require- 
ments. The number of “ Sinkheh ” contracts registered during the year 
was 1,937. Chinese are also employed on several estates in Perak, but 
the great majority of agricultural labourers are Tamils. Great difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining coolies from India, especially during the 
latter half of the year, owing mainly to the determined opposition offered 
by independent professional recruiters to the operations of the Madura 
Company, towhom a monopoly of recruiting statute immigrants in Southern 
India was conceded in May. Towards the end of the year an attempt 
was made by several employers to obtain Bengali coolies from Calcutta, 
with fair success. Altogether only 243 indentured immigrants entered 
the State in 1903, as compared with 1,46] in 1902 and 1,679 in 1901. 
On the other hand it is satisfactory to note that the proportion of free, 
or non-indentured, labourers has considerably increased. A certain 
number of these men are new immigrants, but the great majority are 
former indentured labourers who voluntarily remain in the same employ- 
ment after the expiration of their contract term. This fact in itself 
demonstrates the greater contentment of the Indian covlie in this country, 
and if further proof is required of the improved conditions under which 
he now labours it is only necessary to quote the per-centage of mortality 
among immigrants, which has fallen from 142 in 1901 to 8:76 in 1902 
and 8-46 in 1903. It is worth noting that this reduction is almost 
entirely due to the decreased number of deaths from dysentery and 
similar diseases, which serves to shew that the efforts of the Immi- 
gration Agent and of Estate Managers in securing improvements in 
sanitation and water supply have not been unrewarded. 


The Protector of Labour now visits India regularly and resides 
there during a certain part of the year, and it may be hoped that our 
present difficulties will gradually disappear, as the advantages of emi- 
gration to the Federated Malay States become more widely known in 
that country. 


48. Two of the principal Chiefs of the State, the Orang Kaya Kaya 
Panglima Kinta and the Datoh Sri Maharaja Lela, died during the year. 
Both were Members of the Council of State and had rendered consistent 
and efficient assistance to His Highness the Sultan and the Government. 
The former Chief was probably the wealthiest Malay in the State with 
the exception of His Highness the Sultan himself. He was the owner 
of much valuable tin mining land in the Kinta District, and was also 
possessed of considerable house property in the flourishing town of Ipoh. 
He was a man of enlightened intellect, who always took a leading part 
in the discussions of the State Council. He accompanied His Highness 
the Sultan on his visit to England in 1902. The Datoh Sri Maharaja 
Lela was one of those who rendered material service to the cause of law 
and order in the days of the Perak disturbances, and latterly held office 
under the Government in the capacity of Superintendent of the Pen- 
ghulus or Native headmen. 


49, Under the personal care and attention of His Highness the 
Suitan, the Malay Art School at Kuala Kangsar made good progress 
during the year, and is likely at no distant date to outgrow the building 
at present appropriated to its use. It is due to the efforts of His High- 
ness that the services of competent teachers of carpentry, wood carving, 
silver working, pottery, weaving and embroidery have been secured, and 
that the childrén of Malays of good family have been induced to apply 
themselves seriously to the acquisition of those accomplishments. The 
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fact that one of the teachers of embroidery is the grand-daughter of one 
of the principal Chiefs of the State exemplifies the success of His High- 
ness’ endeavour to interest the upper classes in the effort to foster and 
develop the arts for which Malays have always shewn a natural aptitude. 
Valuable assistance in the supervision of the school has been rendered 
by the acting District Officer, Kuala Kangsar, and the Committee of 
superintendence. 


STERLING SALARIES 40. Substantial improvement in the prospects of Government 


SCHEME. 


SIR FRANK 
SWETTENHAM. 


Officers was effected by the introduction, at the commencement of the 
year, of the scheme for sterling salaries. The advantage accorded to 
the service by this concession is not contined to the payment of salarics 
at sterling rates. Almost all appointments have at the same time becn 
graded and classified in groups, and to many of them periodical incre- 
ments of salary have been attached, so that the prospects of every Officer 
have been formulated and determined with some degree of accuracy. 
The remuneration of Officers of all grades has now been placed upon a 
satisfactory footing, and alteration or addition to what has now been 
sanctioned will only become necessary in the future in exceptional 
instances to meet special cases. 


51. I cannot close this report without a few words expressive of the 
deep regret felt by His Highness the Sultan and his Chiefs, by all 
grades of the service, and by myself personally, at the retirement of the 
High Commissioner, Sir Frank Swettenham, who finally left us in 
November last. The name of Sir Frank Swettenham is so indissolubly 
bound up with the history of the past pacification and present prosperity 
of the Native States of the Peninsula that nothing that I could say 
would enhance the reputation which his life’s work in Malaya has earned 
for him, but it may not be out of place to make a brief allusion to the 
sense of loss which we, collectively and individually, feel at the removal 
of his personality from amongst us. As Resident, Resident -General and 
High Commissioner it has been equally his care to promote the develop- 
ment of the States and the prosperity of their inhabitants, and also to 
ensure the well-being of the Officers who have worked with him. His 
Highness the Sultan has suffered, by his retirement, the loss of an 
intimate and valued friend, and those of his Officers whose past years 
of work have placed them in close association with him have been 


deprived of the presence of a friend and adviser upon whose judgment 


they have been accustomed to rely and whose counsel or assistance was 
always freely at the service of those who sought it. 


It is not easy for those who remain to realise yet that Sir Frank 
Swettenham’s share in their labours has come to an end. 


British Resipency, H. CONWAY BELFIELD, 
Tarpine, Perak, 8TH Apriz, 1904. Acting British Resident, 
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Appendix C— (Continued). 


RETURN OF ALL LANDS ALIENATED UNDER PERMANENT TITLES 
UP TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1903. 


Town and 
DistRIct. Village Agricultural Lots. Mining Lots. 
Lots. 

Larut and Krian— No. No. a BP. No. a OR, OP. 
Larut 1,026 4,182 19,995 O O1 435 10,665 0 17 
Krian 209 VA474 66,812 2 27 at we 
Matang 164 3,186 14,042 0 00 6 105 0 00 
Selama_ ss... 19 1,516 5,703 0 00 20 601 0 00 

ToTau 1,418 16,358 106,552 2 28 461 11,371 0 17 
| a faces = oe 

Kuala Kangsar 119 5,550 27,680 0 00 311 7,136 0 00 

Upper Perak ... 65 1,363 2,309 1 19 8 612 2 12 

New Territory 3 10 11 3 09 11 235 2 37 

Kinta ... vee 2,281 3,313 25,769 3 37 3,975 80,330 2 O+ 

Lower Perak ... 616 6,475 18,625 3 09 By: see 

Batang Padang 528 1,286 4,701 0 OO 1,209 27,227 0 00 

ToTaL 4,929 84,355 | 185,650 2 22 5,975 126,912 3 30 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF REGISTRATION WORK (EXCLUSIVE OF 
THAT UNDER THE REGISTRATION OF TITLES ENACTMENT) DURING 
1902 AND 1903, AND THE VALUE OF STAMP DUTY THEREON. 


1902. 1903, 
Disteict. ~ 

i No. of Value of No. of Value of 

Transactions. Stamps. Transactions. Stamps. 
Larot and Krian — Soc Soc 
Larat 981 309 50 1,682 467 85 
Krian 1,474 1,115 50 1,211 714 00 
Matang 969 119 00 633 113 50 
Selama 192 36 00 575 35 75 
TotaL ‘ 3,616 1,684 00 4,101 1,331 10 
Kuala Kangsar 561 793 65 786 928 30 
Upper Perak ... i 29 13° 00 1u8 83 00 
New Territory | oes ae 9 5 50 
Kinta ... oA 1,584 5,744 70 1,280 6,986 25 
Lower Perak ... 1,505 213 25 827 274 25 
Batang Padang 1,571 1,276 50 1,102 1,625 00 
TotaL 8,866 9,625 10 8,213 | 11,228 40 

! 


COMPARATIVE RETURN OF REGISTRATION WORK UNDER THE REGIS- 
TRATION OF TITLES ENACTMENT DURING 1902 AND 1903 AND 
THE VALUE OF STAMP DUTY THEREON. 


1902. 1903. 
Reoisteation District. 

No. of Value of No. of Value of 

Transactions. Stamps. Transactions, Stamps. 

$ c $ ¢. 

Perak, North ... 703 1,910 00 548 1,082 10 
Perak, South ... 1,442 3,754 75 2,302 9,967 50 
ToTaL 2,145 5,664 75 2,850 11,049 50 
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Appendix D. 


PRISONS. 
RETURN OF PRISONERS IN THE VARIOUS PRISONS. 
— Larut. | Kinta. Paden’. Selama. | Torat. 
| 
Number of Prisoners Remaining on 81st 
December, 1902... 1 ee ws 164 2 1 639 
Admitted during the year 1903... ee | 1,264 1,971 51 9 8,295 
Toran ...| 1,736 | 2,135 53 10 | 8,934 
Discharged during the year 1903 ... . | 1,189 1,618 51 5 2,863 
Transferred ... 222 a 5 228 
Escaped on 2 1 4 
Died ... a ses oe ies 19 . is 32 
Executed ie ay an 8 
Banished oe Pt [ 30 
Toran .,,| 1,237 1,861 52 10 | 3,160 
Remaining on 31st December, 1903 274 1 774 
Appendix E. 
COURTS. 
REVENUE COLLECTED IN THE CIVIL COURTS DURING 1903. 
] 
Courts. 1902. 1903. Increase. | Decrease. 
$ 8 c. $ oc $ oc 
Jupicia, ComMIssionEr’s Court :— 
Appeals from Senior Magistrate... 88 00 37 00 51 00 
Senior Maaistrate’s Court :— 7 
Appeals from Court of Requests... 605 60 16 50 ios 589 10 
Original Suits... a we «| 8,630 62 17,480 00 | 8,849 38 
Probate Cases... Ae ae = 66 75 1,583 75 1,467 00 
Administration Cases oe «| 2,608 50 | 20,075 75 |17,472 25 
Registration of Powers of Attorney... ee ne a 
Toran ...| 11,906 47 | 39,106 00 | 27,788 63 589 10 
Court or Requests :— ! 
Appeals from Penghulus_... ane 38 90 9 00 oe 29 90 
Original Suits... ey ee «| 22,455 56 | 30,818 64 | 8,363 05 ee 
Probate Cases... ee a ede os owe | nua ee 
Administration Cases ae te 353 00 | 187 50 oF 165 50 
Penghulus’ Courts... se «| 8,152 55 3,180 80 28 25 
Bills of Sale... ee ve on 740 50 742 50 2 00 
Toran ...| 26,740 51 34,938 44 | 8,393 30 195 40 
Granp Toran ...| 38,734 98 74,081 44 | 36,181 93 784 50 


Appendix E— (Continued). 


RETURN OF WORK PERFORMED IN THE CIVIL COURTS, 1903. 
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Appendix E—(Continued). 


REVENUE COLLECTED IN THE CRIMINAL COURTS, 1903. 


; Penghulus 
Courts, 


Hxaps or Revexve. | Polico Cases.| Symmons Total, 1902, | Total, 1903. | Increase, | Decrease, 


$oc $oc $oe $oe $ oc $ oc $c 


Fines tee «. | 41,458 35 | 16,032 25 | 1,689 62 | 37,716 64 | 59,180 22 | 21,463 58 at 
Forfeitures... iar 1,961 02 100 00 09 1,054 26 2,061 11 | 1,006 85 
Fees ... ead dae 3,957 81 | 1,116 76 475 75 2,962 38 5,549 82 | 2,587 44 
Toran ...| 47,876 68 | 17,249 01 | 2,165 46 | 41,733 28 | 66,791 15 | 25,057 87 
' 


NUMBER OF PERSONS UNDER TRIAL IN THE SENIOR 
MAGISTRATE’S COURT, 1903. 


Under Trial} Acquitted Committed Died, Remaining 
Courts, during the or Convicted. or Escaped, under Struck off, 
year, Discharged. Referred. | Transferred, Trial. 
Senior Magistrate's Court 170 56 101 ve | 1 ll 1 


NUMBER OF PERSONS UNDER TRIAL IN THE MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS, 1903. 


Under Trial] Acquitted Committed Died, Remaining 
Covers, during the or Convicted. or Escaped, under Withdrawn, 
year, Discharged. Referred, |Transferred.| Trial. 
Police Court es we 10,629 2,679 7,522 195 84 68 81 
Originating by Summons 2,695 1,130 1,227 wee 61 263 14 
Toran... 13,324 3,809 8,749 195 145 331 95 


| 


NUMBER OF CASES BROUGHT TO TRIAL, DISPOSED OF AND 
PENDING IN THE CRIMINAL COURTS, 1908. 


Broveut To TRIAL DIsPosED OF | PENDING 
Courts. = aa 
1902, 1903. 1902, 1903. 1902, 1903. 
Police Court... = a5 ase 6,840 7,620 6,810 7,575 30 45 
Originating by Summons_... oo 2,089 1,643 1,892 1,453 197 190 
j Toran ...| 8,929 9,263 8,702 9,028 227 235 


CRIMINAL APPEALS IN THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER’S COURT, 1903. 
: No. of | 
= Criminal | Reversed. | Confirmed. | Altered. |Withdrawn.| Pending. Total. 

Appeals. 


s # i) 
Criminal Appeals oA °8 1 1 We Mn 1 38 


CRIMINAL APPEALS IN THE SENIOR MAGISIRATE’S COURT, 1903. 


No. of 
—. Criminal Reversed. | Confirmed. Altered. | Withdrawn.| Pending. Total. 
Appeals, 
Criminal Appeals on 33 q 13 4 2 vi 33* 


* One pending from last year; Instituted, 1903, 32, 
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Appendix E— (Continued). 


RETURN OF INQUESTS HELD DURING 1903. 


District. 


No, of 


Inquests. 


Cause or Deatu. 


Lower Perak 


Tapah ee 
Ipoh 


Kuala Kangsar 


Taiping and Matang 
Krian 


Selama_... os 
Tanjong Malim ... 
New Territory 

Gopeng ... nes 


Upper Perak 
Batu Gajah 


ToraL 


9 


3 
? 


12 


19 


19 


Nil. 


Accident, 1. Suicide, 1. Culpable homicide, amounting to 
murder, 2. From unknown causes, 1. Found drowned, 4. 

Cutting instrument, 1. To hemorrhage, 2. “4 

To hemorrhage, 4. Strangulation, 1. By hanging, 1. 
ture of spleen, 1. : a : 

Peritonitis, 1. Fever, 1. Gun-shots, 1. Fracture of the 
skull, 1. Rupture of the spleen, 1. Rupture of the intes- 
tine, 1. Drowning, 2. Hanging, 1. Killed by railway 
train, 1. Opium poisoning, 1. Killed by fall of earth, 1. 

Failure of the heart, the result of wound, 1. Shock, the result 
of injuries, 1. Accident, 3. Injuries, 2. Hanging, 4. 
Alcohol poisoning, 2. Killed. by a tiger, 1. A fall of 
earth, 1. Fallofahouse,]. Malarial fever, 1. Internal 
hemorrhage, 1. “Acute pneumonic phthisis, 1. 

Shock, result of burn, 1. Suffocation, 1.. Concussion of the 
brain, 1. Run over by a train, 1. Asphyxia, 4. Effects 
of snake bite, 1. Hemorrhage,1. Drowning, 2. Fracture 
of the skull, 1. Natural causes, 1. Accident, 3. Injuries 
caused by fall of a tree, 1. From unknown causes, 1. 

Accident, 2. Drowning, l. 

Nil. 

Nil. : . . ve 

Opium poisoning, 1. Being beaten and kicked, 1. Natural 
causes, 1. By severe assault, 1. Raw wounds inflicted 
with a knife, 1. Fall of a rock, 2. From injuries met 
within a fire, 1. 

Bitten by a snake, 1. 

Fracture of the skull, 3. Dysentery, 1. Diarrhea, 1. 
Wounds caused by knife, 2. Shock and internal hemorr- 
hage, 1. Asphyxia, 1. Hanging, 2. Strangulation, 1. 
Heart disease, 2. Concussion of the brain with hsemorr- 
hage, 1. Malarial fever, 1. Heart failure, 1. Disloca- 
tion, 1. 4 


Rup- 


Appendix F. 


RETURN SHEWING. MILEAGE OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF ROADS 


AT END OF THE YEAR 1903. 


Carr-Roans. 
District. ae : Bridle-Roads.| Other Paths. Total. 
Metalled. Unmetalled. 
M. Cc. M. Cc it Mu. Cc Mu. Cc Mu. CQ 
Larut and Matang 185 643 9 33 17 00 81 353 | 243 53 
Kuala Kangsar ... 58 33 14 30 58 26 aes 181 09 
Kinta 120 71 16 463 45 364 2 01 184 75 
Lower Perak . 23 53 24 62 67 61 26 67 143 03 
Batang Padang ... 90 47 7 61 48 70 | 18 473 | 160 653 
Krian_... hes 65 60 - 8 732 35 42 a 110 153 
Selama oe a aN, 1245)... 323 88 71* 90 48 
Upper Perak and New Territory 12 50 50 32 98 65* | 161 67 
Toray - 509 08 | -182 503 | 272 753-}- 311 47 |1,226 16 
"© Formerly classed as bridle- road. oar ied ee 
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Appendix G. 
HEALTH. 


DISEASES MORE COMMONLY TREATED IN HOSPITALS DURING 1903. 


Diskive® Number Number of | Per-centage of 
Treated. Deaths. Deaths, 
Malarial Févers... a Bes eee 4,504 251 5°57 
Beri-beri... nae eae we es 4,203 696 16°55 
Venereal Diseases ... se see ¥e8 2,583 89 3:44 
Ulcers we we ie ve ie 2,536 71 2:79 
Dysentery ... tee eae tee ee 2,041 700 3429 
Pulmonary Diseases oa ies en 1,446 504 34°85 
Injuries ae ete fe ao ae 1,370 47 3°43 
Diarrhea... fae eon maa ae 1,066 313 29°36 
Anemia En re o ay aia 718 93 12:95. 
Abscess es oes age eee ae 534 16 2:99 
Debility ... ae sie 65 ee 456 52 11-40 
Leprosy ie co ies ee ie 358 64 17:87 
Ascites ae ee % oe ee 122 40 32:78 
Poisons eeu oe as oe pe 33 4 12:12 
Typhoid Fever ae a aes se 13 9 69:23 


PATIENTS TREATED IN HOSPITALS FROM 1893 TO 1903. 


Year. Total Treated. Total Deaths. Per-centage of Deaths, 
1893 ane 20,528 as 3,168 ona ons 15-4 
1894 one 20,313 oy 3,440 on wis 16:9 
1895 wed 20,992 aes 3,001 aa ede 142 
1896 is 24,486 oe 3,369 a ne 13:7 
1897 os 23,024 ae 3,075 oe its 13:3 
1898 Bae 23,297 “A 2,376 ab “ee 101 
1899 one 22,276 ae 2,282 ate eer 10-2 
1900 as 31,579 as 4,368 ce oon 13-8 
1901 7 27,293 an 4,207 ee Fes 15°4 
1902 ase 23,703 ae 2,997 oe aie 12°6 
1903 wae 26,201 nae 3,366 Se, oo 12:8 


BERI-BERI CASES TREATED IN HOSPITALS, 1893 TO 1903. 


Year. Total Treated. Total Deaths. Per-centage of Deaths, 
1893 nee 3,729 oo 473 ats ave 12°68 
1894 AS 3,565 ee 647 ese a 18:14 
1895 ii 4,686 3 624 ae a 13:31 
1896 nt 5,357 aes 652 wis oB6 12:17 
1897 eet 4,551 ee 482 ee an 1059 


T8982, 3.3: 3,945 eee 327 ae wy 8-28 
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Appendix G— (Continued). 
BERI-BERI CASES TREATED IN HOSPITALS, 1893 TO 1908— Continued. 


Year. Total Treated. Total Deaths. Per-centage of Deaths. 
1899 aoe 3,113 ose 333 ae on 10:69 
1900 oo 6,737 on 994 ate ae 14°75 
1901 sae 4,760 ea 741 ang nee 15:56 
1902 i 3,689 a 556 nan ree 15:07 
1903 oe 4,203 aes 696 toe or 16°55 


SICK CONVICTS TREATED IN THE CENTRAL PRISON HOSPITAL, 
FROM 1893 TO 1903. 


Year. Total Treated. Total Deaths. Per-centage of Deaths. 
1893 wee 516 aN 11 -_ wee 211 
1894 nee 581 one 13 ae ah 223 
1895 eee 655 AD 16 ise eee 2°44 
1896 ace 654 eee 13 eee ae 1:98 
1897 dee 446 ns 13 see wee 2°91 
1898 ae 434 a * 3 on 69 
1899 eo 449 ase 4 7 89 
1900 see 594 1 16 
1901 eH 628 ove 9 143 
1902 ses 747 8 vee ea 1:07 
1903 ree 669 aie 12 Ris aes 1-79 


VACCINATION RETURN FOR THE STATE FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


Noumser VaccinatTep. ReEsvtr. 3 PER-CENTAGE. 
oe gS 
gla | 1 g 
District. i : i EE & : Z e i : 2 F 
al\a/68 |s |eis|f@lel|eal} aja 
Larut and Matang...!19 | 56 | 511/371 | 1,905 |1,341 246 | 799; 476 /2,862| 46:85 | 27-91 
Kuala Kangsar 21 38 9} 2} 669| 344; 65/ 193] 83) 685| 50-22! 28-17 
Upper Perak oielcoeee|” Ga 1]... | 189} 119! 21) 19; 382] 191] 62:30, 9-94 
Kinta ae w| 2) 7 | 483] 67/1,080 | 886; 66/ 244| 393 1,589 55°75 | 15:35 
Lower Perak “ 1 [vse 3/10; 116] 15; 12, 21} 82) 130] 11°54) 1615 
Bataug Padang 123} 31] 313] 149] 27! 119| 172] 467] 81-90} 25-48 
Krian a tzely Aopeeee 31] 164) 1,314 | 870/148; 185} 307 1,510] 57°61 | 12-25 
Selama aes Biol denn [ vate 1} 2); 88 | 44, 1| 46] ... 91} 48°35 | 50°55 
Torat ... 25 | 67 Le 647 5,674 3,768 586 |1,626 |1,545 |7,525 | 50:07] 21:60 
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Appendix G— (Continued). 
PATIENTS TREATED AT THE TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES, 1901 TO 1908. 


Number of New Cases. | Number of Repetitions. Total Visits. 
STATION. 
1901 | 1902. 1903. 1901. 1902. | 1903. 1901, 1902. 1903. 
Larvr. | | 
Ayer Kuning, ete.... | 6,593 | 3,005 634 | 618 7,227 | 3,623 
Kuara Kanasar. | | 
Padang Rengas 400 535) 4038 268 370| 202 668 905} 605 
Sungei Siput 454 638 820 258 | 437, 363 712 | 1,075) 1,188 
Salak sof se 261 sis se 39 ai sts 300 
Batu Gagan. 
Tronoh 1,134 | 1,128 623 | 2,442 933| 388] 3,576 | 2,061| 1,011 
Siputeh 882 774| 418 596 536| 345! 1,478 | 1,310 763 
Pusing 521 | 664! 342 426 | 464) 345 947 | 1,128} 687° 
Papan 1,579 | 2,369| 928 1,302 | 1,177} 622] 2,881 | 3,546} 1,550 
GopENG. 
Sungei Raia or 882 498 695 420 330 264) 1,302 828 959 
Tekah Sungei Raia 1,459 921 202 | 1,094 631 107} 2,553 | 1,552 309 
Kuala Dipang 707 561 644 280 | 258) 133 987 819 777 
Sungei Siput Oe | sree ia 59 | ... tee 150! }, sxe sve 
Pulai we 1,976 | 1,460} 1,484 | 1,133 757| 520] 3,109 | 2,217] 2,004 
Ipou. 
Menglembu 1,019 725 930 | 1,646 | 2,272! 1,530] 2,665 | 2,997] 2,460 
Lahat 529 397 | 632 720 855| 579] 1,249 | 1,252] 1,211 
Chemor eS ae 481 446 774 415 | 1,066) 624) 896 | 1,512] 1,398 
Tanjong Rambutan | 1,089 833) 1,545 875 | 1,776| 1,497| 1,964 | 2,609} 3,042 
Tambun 3 807 748 | 2,510 822 | 1,505) 2,169} 1,629 | 2,253] 4,679 
KKAMPAR. 
Kampar Village 108 | oss oe 335 |... re 440 |... aes 
Blangah 745, 551 304 548 393! 184] 1,293 944. 488 
Baias Tujoh 1,115 700 990 973 514} 659] 2,088 | 1,214] 1,649 
Temohlong... ie wea 462 ae ce 154 ie bes 616 
Batane Papana. . 
Bidor 672 288 1,093 160 84) 211 832 | 372) 1,304 
Temoh A WG) ss 52 ier e 6 LO! || sas 58 
Tapah Road .| 1154) 174: P 270 69]... 1,424 243 fe 
Bidor and Sungkai | 3,362 | 5,439! ... 1,465 | 582)... 4,827 | 6,021]... 
Chanderiang 841) 487 466 154 150) 122 995 637 588 
Tanjong Malim 2,401 2,840 | 54 | 4,291 | 4,863 9| 6,692 | 7,703 63 
Kray. | | 
Bagan Tiang 647 597 723 431 764! 440 978 | 1,361} 1,163 
Simpang Lima 204) 206-246 125 288; 195 329 494 441 
Sungei Siakap 1,043 | 970, 1,083 463 | 396) 534! 1,506 | 1,366] 1,617 
SELAMA. | | 
Ulu Selama 286 256 446 109 157, 236 395 | 413 682 
= | a Neto sa 
Toran 33,088 28,210 19,180 | 22,714 22,245 12,477 55,802 50,455 31,607 
RETURN OF SMALL-POX PATIENTS TREATED DURING 1903. 
District. ‘omained, Admitted.| Torat. ahead Dieg ree: 
Larut and Matang shail] * «xare | 51 51 38 ll 2 
Kuala Kangsar a | sas 5 5 2 3 
Kinta ane | ans ccs 
Lower Perak el + weee aes 7 
Batang Padang See vises me ed a 
Krian goals eae 7 7 6 1 
Selama lt tits | oe i aes 
Toran... | 63 63 | 46 15 2 
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Appendix 1—EDUCATION. 


Scnoors, 


Laxutr 


(Taiping Central School ... 
Convent ee is 
Treacher (Girls’) .., 
Anglo- Tamil R.C. 
Kamunting (Boys’) 
Taiping Tamil 
Kota Convent 
Taiping (Boys’) 
Do.  (Girls’) 
Changkat Larnt 
Do. Jering ... 
Bukit Gantang 
Gunong Semanggol 
Jelei.., ao we 
Sungei Akar 
Jelutong 
Bendang Siam 
Pantei Besar . . 
Kampong Perak (Boys’) ... 
Do. (Girls’) . 


(Matang (Boys” 
Do. ( do. 
Do. (Girls’) 
Simpang 
Matang Road 
| Sungei Kepar 
Matang Glugor 


Matanc { Kampong Dew 


Kuara 
Kanosar 


Upper 
PERAK 


Kita 


Selinsing 
Trong (Boys’) 
Do. (Girls’) 


Temerloh we 
Sungei Tinggi (Boys’) 


Do. (Girls’) 
(Sama Gagah ‘ 


( Kuala Kangsar (Boys’) 


Do. (do. ) 
Do. (Girls’) 
Satong ay ae 


Padang Renga: 
Kota Lama Kanan 
Do. Kiri 
Bota 
Lambor ss 
Chigar Galah 
4 Blanja a 
Lubok Merban 
Laiang Laiang 
Raban 
Senggang . 
Bruas 
Kati... c 
Kuala Kenas 
Padang Asam 
Karai on 
Key Sauh . ws 
(Kota Lama Kanan (Girls’) 


{Temelong (Boys’)... 
Lenggong ( do. )... 
Do. (Girls’) 
Bunggol Blimbing 
Chepar. eve 
Gelok 
Grit 


(Ipoh (Boys’) 
Do. do. 

Do. (Girls’) 
Kampar (Boys’) 
Batu Gajah 
Ipoh 


on ° g Bs slo = 2 g & 2 3 
Whether &o.., 28; / 28 g 2 | 3 
English, Malay | £22 | £33) 8 a5 £23 £43 8 a2 
or Tamil, © | 2 £5 5a" ses lear |ea7|so3 
pI s é -} as Ps] ae Ye ° 
| 
English ... 37L | 343 isd 447 | 399 St 
.| Do. 99 88 . 106 92 93 
| Do... 39 at fw. 46 39 93 
. | Anglo-'Tamil 49 38 . || 61 58 90 
| Do. Chinese...) 37 | 34 ‘ 39 31 o4 
Do. Tamil ...| ... - a 38 28 89 
Do. do. es “p ee 23 17 OL 
Malay 58 | 48 94 115 94 99 
Do. 25 18 95 35 25 | 95 
Do. 32 20 92 44 34 | 73 
| Do. 38 27 96 45 34 | 88 
Do. | 86 BS 99 69 46 92 
Do. | 108 81 94 | 118 78 83 
Do. | 38 | 26 69 39 20 77 
Do. | 46 | 29 98 55 40 | 83 
Do. | 38 28 89 40 32 93 
Do. | 43 29 Dt 41 26 90 
Do. 50 400) OL 49 38) OBL 
Do. 90 | 76 | 94 || 107 93) SL 
Do. joe fate 30 28 
| | 
... | Tamil Ls a wr, 31 24 80 
. | Malay | 68 54 77 72 61 98 
Do. 22 16 90 30 23 | 100 
| Do, 23 17 | 100 35. 26 | 100 
Do. 49 30 90 43 27 | 97 
Do. 34 22 74 48 BL | 88 
Do, 45 | 37 5 100 || 52 42 | 98 
Do. 33 | 20 | 46 || 44 28 1 95 
| Do. 44 32 | 90 45 36 93 
Do. 27 | 23 98 al 25 | 100 
Do. | 32 32 ce Le ee 24 | 100 
Do. 36 | 26 91 29 20 100 
Do. 35 26 | 100 34 26 89 
| Do. I! tee sea es 46 42 | 
| Do. 36 | 21 93 43 23 so 
. | English 64 ft cay 73 54 89 
| Malay lit 90 121 86) 97 
Do. | 23 100 B38 23 o4 
| Do. 43 | 98 59 45 | OF 
Do. 4 | 96 58 44 | 98 
| Do. a9 | 9 |) 56 41 | 97 
| Do. 55 | 87 41 30 99 
| Do. 50 | 93 vy 76 92 
.. | Do! 49 | 89 64 47 92 
sf S00; 33 | 100 | 38 31 89 
| Do, 34 7 39 30 | 100 
| Do. | 41 88 57 44, 92 
.| Do. | 50 90 75 45 | 55 
Do, 2 96 | 59 44 95 
Do. 30 100 || 37 26 | 100 
Do: 33 60 31 19 76 
Do. 43 95 49 38 96 
Do. 58 98 59 48 | 100 
Do. 38 83 38 32 95 
Do. 77 ws 79 68 | 100 
Do. Ad 44 34 | 100 
Do. 34 23 86 
| 
.. | Malay 21 16 | 100 22 17 94 
Do. 55 44 95 70 54 | 100 
Do. 21 16 | 100 30 28 | 100 
Do. 43 34 95 44 37 87 
Do. AL 32 75 39 32 100 
Do, | 37 27 | 100 39 33 86 
Do. | 38 29 96 38 29 97 
English 184 249 | 191 84 
Tamil se 60 B+ 82 
English ... 34 34 28 99 
Anglo- Chinese 3 es 32 24 93 
Malay 57 87 O14 72 90 
Do. 360 95 55 33 97 


Digitized by G O ogle 
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Appendix I— (Continued). 


= jog [ke oe leg Be 
Whether | &2./&8 /2£3] 2.) &e % 
Scnoots. English, Malay | £ £3 ges g 25 || ef g) 538 |8 Ee 
or Tamil. aot hae ee i 5 Raa parte 
| See eee ale ee 
H i 
Gopeng... We od 59 47 94 || 72 55 100 
Sungei Raia abe: ads 29 21 69 32 22 81 
Kuala Dipang see 47 38 97 | 52 42 97 
Kampar “| 26 21 89 30 22 76 
Tambun ae | 22 17 83 28 18 91 
KInTa Menglembu. ee] 31 20 93 37 27 76 
Contd. | Kota Bhara voll 22 18 95 || 32 a 97 
| Pusing ' 35 31 81 || 40 35 98 
Batu Karang 33 25 87 || 41 31 90 
Siputeh ... es 27 19 100 | 38 33 84 
| Batu Gajah (Girls’ 15 10 79 18 13 ae 
(Ganong Panjang ... 27 | 27 a 42 35 | 100 
(Tapah 41 33 99 || 48 40 94 
Bidor 5 37 30. 91 42 30 97 
Chenderiang 31 22 67 H 40 28 94 
Batanc j Sungkei.. 24 13 92 | 36 26 95 
Papanc | Tanjong Malim 33 25 82 39 30 97 
Temoh A3 30 22 94 37 27 & 
Slim... ae 25 22 8&3 26 20 83 
Tapah Road 37 28 98 32 py 72 
( Teluk Anson (Boys’) - ‘English ... 23 20 a | 23 | 19 83 
Do. (do. ) Tamil AG se ae 42 22 61 
| Do. ( do.) ... Malay 7 66 a6 |i 93 78 85 
Utan Melintang ... «| Do. 33 24 loo || 32 20 61 
Bandar (Boys’) | Do. 56 | 48 | 86 68 | 45 | 95 
Setiawan ane Do. % 29 23 sg | 30 24 100 
Pasir Panjang Laut Do. 57 46 72 64 52 75 
Do. Ulu ! Do. 41 29 90 38 28 14 
Lekir Bo 7 Do. 33 26 90 4 84 89 
Pulau Tiga... Do. 69 48 92 92 53 71 
Lower | Pasir Salak | Do. 38 29 68 43 33 94 
Penix} Kota Sta... | Do. 41 32 80 45 35 q7 
| Bagon Datoh a | Do. 42 34 2 i 58 48 80 
Teluk Bharu -| Do. 47 37 93 43 83 83 
| Batak Rabit | Do. 31 24 85 32 24 75 
Kampong Gajah | Do. 38 33 og | 49 48 84 
Rungkup | Do. 40 23 so | 39 25 60 
Ayer Mati ... | Do. 39 29 94 49 38 95 
Sungei Rusa : Do. 27 16 70 27 18 69 
Bandar ((irls’) | Do. 22 16 | 100 22 16 69. 
Do. Tua , Do. 72 60 100 66 42 91 
| Paloh Pachat Ay ! Do. 65 49 54 40 93 
(Sungei Che Maja ... Do, 34 31 38 29 76 
(Parit Buntar + | English ... 34 28 40 34 90 
Do. as + {Tamil 50 36 40 27 98 
Bagnn Serai (Boys’) . | English 56 45 65 54 90- 
Do. (Girls’) {Tamil 39 31 | 47 al 88 
Gula net hes 40 27 ¥e, Als <5 85 69 
Bagan Serai (Boys’) 56 | 45 91 || 67 60 79 
Tannh Kebun 50 | 34 | wo | 41 | 382 | 100 
Kampong Kedah ... 61 | 35 gs | 47 387 83 
Sungei Megat Aris 63 48 96 82 64 87 
Jalan Bharn ( Boys’) f 47 20 100 37 22 838. 
Ketan 3 Do. (Girls’) i; 21 15 100 20 15 100 
fe | Tanjong Piandang (Boys’) | Do. eC 34) 93 41 30 93 
Do. (Girls’) | Do. 2L 16 | 75 27 25 100 
Sungei Siakap (Boys’) Do. 64 48 97 4 4 95. 
Do. (Girls’) Do. 28 4 98 81 | 27 100 
Simpang Ampat ... ' Do. | 66 40 93 | 61 47 93 
Sungei Star (Boys’) Do. | 47 38 76 44 85 89 
Do.  (Girls’) «| Do. 27 2 | 100 29 27 94. 
Teluk Pial ... eee i 38 26 85 32 24 au 
Teluk Midan 85 65 100 90 65 96 
Alor Pongsu ee 40 28 100 |; 40 29 100 
\ Bagan Serai (Girls’) 35 27 100 | 36 29 100 
| 
Kuala Selama (Boys’) a 50 42 96 53 45 100 
Do. (Girls’) a“ 17 wz! o2 | 15 10 | 100 
Setama < Sungei Baior Ke ey 47 35 | 94 51 38 76 
Do. Siputeh oe 42 32 100 50 39 95 
Ijok PBs Be 6 | 40) 91 6 | 40 | 9% 
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Appendix J. 
POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ACTUAL REVENUE, 1902 AND 1903. 


HEADING. Revenue, 1902. | Revenue, 1903. Increase. Decrease. 
$ C. 
Sale of Stamps : 35,340 63 ex 
Commission on Money Orders 1,099 34 
Inter-State Telegrams 1,551 67 
Miscellaneous ae 1,185 96 
Profit on Bearing Letters |. 429 51 
ToTaL 39,607 11 | 
RETURN OF MAILS INWARD AND OUTWARD, 1901 TO 1903. 
Station. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
elsiey as akc 1,298,846 1,759,776 1,753,904 
Kuala Hanger oak ove age es ai 164,560 214,114 99,396 
Ipoh . ce eS te ada - sak 1,143,388 1,078,988 1,376,158 
Batu Gajah .. as ore ere we ae 356,930 426,138 432,240 
Gopeng: "cc ah Ge ee RS > Paw 148,486 118,254 162,546 
Tapah = aa +e ise esa a8 194,480 179,534 181,884 
‘Teluk Anson.. aa sea ae ee aay 504,957 675,839 664,294 
Parit Bunter oo ou an sae ‘ 134,388 132,208 122,292 
Lahat... . on see aaa aig ‘ 51,200 70,352 90,012 
Tanjong Malin... ae age via ak 69,600 89,144 68,534 
Port Weld... ae ose rer as tas 69,186 54,270 54,440 
Matang eas. see ee as ey eae, 36,322 33,020 27,472 
Kampar aes 230; ao ais a8 = 265,642 323,006 355,056 
Papan ize aes ae se ans ay; 95,524 117,031 127,530 
Menglembu ... rer saa si bes oe 46,362 59,472 67,678 
Bagan Serai ... see see we tae oo 75,348 105,634 124,470 
Kuala Kuran aoe aes ae ove ‘eecyp 37,096 40,564 44,590 
Padang Rengas ww keene 47,632 50,686 31,924 
Snngei Siput on on aoe aie 128 27,534 44,209 41,840 
‘Tapah Road . zs aae aan rai | 32,272 9,096 163,542 
Tanjong Rambutan... f aa wae ati Seen 19,240 11,424 26,122 
Simpang asc dts, ee 10,264 9,982 5,980 
Selama ass ae ro aes se ves: if 15,132 20,972 14,248 
Enggor aes rr “as ae “as ane 5,244 7,118 3,566 
Kamunting ... ae Fr 8,528 4,644 4,160 
Janning aes i oe a0 13,520 19,132 10,762 
Chemor aon ia oe ae a ail 16,760 6,929 8,982 
Pondok Tanjong... oe a ies ee | 6,364 1,680 1,274 
Lenggong ... i Was cs me we uge ots 14,284 
Temoh ae ‘ee ie ai is oie as 128,952 92,732 
Bukit Gantong se ie dei ins tit ii 11,003 2,028 
Sungei Gedong de ade vie ae i — 29,884 25,558 
Chenderiang.. 0. we 13,330 
Toran ... 4,894,805 5,842,065 6,212,828 
RETURN OF TELEGRAMS RECEIVED AND SENT, 1901 TO 1903. 
Sration. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Taiping . aes ave =F sit i 152,070 197,410 211,877 
Kuala Kangsar dv ae ves we +4 27,336 29,320 32,048 
Ipoh . oe oes wee a8 wed 352,854 348,128 392,258 
Batu Gajah . BS? eats ae sea ee 35,180 35,834 38,044 
Gopeng aie okie cae a 32,898 28,138 82,273 
Tapah ss See viz wie aa oa 85,748 67,302 84,283 
Teluk Anson Bie dent BN cae a 36,722 58,880 69,678 
Parit Buntar aie ae dus ee is 34,838 30,912 82,516 
Lahat ae aa ae see ates 15,172 14,954 16,278 
Tanjong Malim |. Ee - . aa 54,550 32,218 57,301 
Port Weld... one Pe is ies = 9,920 8,660 7,550 
Matang eS vs bee Sie aS ss 7,946 7,150 6,722 
Kampar ane sts ree om wa oie 38,422 20,700 44,404 
Papan ag wat Nees z 23 ee 16,558 15,746 16,310 
Menglembn ... “ ‘ 10,930 12,250 13,156 
Bagan Serai .., eas geri | oma app 8,638 7,326 7.67 
Kuala Kurau on $e4 sei es a 6,060 3,838 5,038 
Padang Rengas soe ae via pe wi 8,204 6,480 5,758, 
Sungei Siput rr ae ees ore rr 8,812 8,268 9,552, 
Sungei Geodon ai ie 235 is on 1,204 * 4,054 3,592 
‘Temoh e ees pa age ee. ine 10,816 15,026 
Selama ase wee jee ty 4st oe 3,384 4,842 
Batu Gajah Race Course |. ate ies oe ane 122 “ 
Chenderiang... ae aa a ‘ a8 1,316 
ToTaL ... 944,062 949,890 1,107,492 
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Appendix J— (Continued). 


RETURN OF MONEY ORDERS PAID IN 1903. 
Ox Taiping. Matang. | Port Weld. Tapah. T. Malim. Temoh. j Chenderiang. 
No.| $ c |No.' § ¢ No] $ © {Nol $ {Nol $ -« |No.| ¢ « |No| $ 
India 50} 1,523 10] 2 57 G4 | 2 2! 21 28 1| 5 87 1 1119)... | cen 
Ceylon 8 619 76]... ee eer 1 80 65]... | ie = ee eS red 
8.8. 166] 3. 66} 2 13 00; ... 18! 320 51 3 240 00 | ... AS ty es 
Perak 1,695 | 53,522 31 | 91 1,516 77 | 55 5 03 98 3,301 F4 } 43] 1,741 16, 7 148 62 
N.S. 210; 4,870 66 | 3 16 00! 2 5 16, 686 5U | ... ae |e ane 
Chins ei ey tes : | . 
Japan vee 
Siam : Sect 
B.N.B He = 
Total for : mre vee j f 
Offices |2,129 | 63,968 49 | 98 1,603 41 | 59] 1,628 6L 213| 8,629 47 118} 4,243 91 | 44] 1.752 35 | 7 148 62 
N =| ea _| = We, pas | 
Total for : = oa 
Districts |Larnt, 63,968 49 Matang, 3,232 02 Batang Padang, 14,774 35 
On Teluk Anson. K. Kangsar. | Padang Reng: Sungei Siput. Janing. Parit Buntar. | Kuala Kurau. 
No. $ ec |No.' $ c. | No. | Soc | No, $ oc | No. $ oc. | No. | Soc 
India 9 317 71 | 10 605 36 | 1 3448/1 35 46 6 88 74 
Ceylon de er ede cod a ae af 7a Ee es fab 
8.8. 14] 363 78] 17] 559 49, ... et ails ae a 9| 117 99 
Perak 407 | 12,050 42 | 259] 7,636 59 | 73 | 2,261 13 | 45 | 1,309 90 | 27 271) 5,783 63 | 
N. 8. 23 733 58 | 13 42113! 2 2700; 2 85 00 | ... 4 53 00 
China ea abe ase be ee ao 3 is : 
Japan so is 
Siam we ‘ 
B.N.B. : | ; 
— - = 1 — 
Total for | i 
Offices | 453 I 13,465 49 208 9,222 57 | 76 | 2,322 61 | 48 | 1,430 36 | 27 704 41 | 289} 6,043 36 | 60 | 1.347 27 
N t oe el 
Total for ; ; mere ; pe i 
Districts | L. P. 13,465 49 Kuala Kangsar, 13,679 95 
On Bagan Serai. Selama. Ipoh. Batu Gajah. Kampar. 
= eee 
No| $ «|No| $ No.l 8 ¢|No.| $ « | Soe 
India 13] 251 25]... a 46, 3,484 44| 15! 797 70 4| 247 88 
Ceylon = 4) 343 72]... ve 1 1695] 1] 8 47 a ee 
Straits Settlement: 5 1716 | 4 350 00 | 73! 1,752 82 | 25) 1,110 71 Hy 190 25 
Perak ee 121 | 2,605 05 | 50 808 54 610, 30,879 14 | 683 30,156 79 128; 4,955 71 
Native States 4 250 00 | ... 72) 3,396 98 20| 311 33 21| 1,764 16 
China ass ‘ evs ate ea 80 oo oo 
Japan i ie se 
Siam ae SG ie | ae : 
British North Borneo : | ‘ | 
| hs oak = a 
Total for Offices 147 | 3,467 18 | 54 | 1,158 54 | 802) 39,480 33 | 744' 32,385 00 | 189) 5,952 87 | 161) 7,158 00 
Ss = J | me | - {— —_—Y 
Total for Districts Krian, 12,016 35 
On Lahat. Papan. Menglembu. | Total, 1903. | Total, 19U2.| Increase. | Decrease. 
$ ec No] $ co |No] $ c. $ c. Soc $ c. $ oe 
India 100 93 | 11 700 78) 4 123 31 8,852 25 5,417 97 3,434 28 wee 
Ceylon ae ae 13 99 | ... ne whe Ace 1,083 54 567 15 516 39 245, 
Straits Settlements 400| 5 58 00 |... ey 8,577 39 7,448 73 1,128 66 ae 
Perak zi 1,131 83 | 40 | 1,617 59 | 44 891 97 | 179,157 23 | 205,588 84 or 26,431 61 
Native States 22 00]... Sco 3 130 00 | 13,236 84 | 12,918 20 318 64 Re 
China aie 1 98 00 98 00 80 00 18 00 ae 
Japan ‘ $s ae an ve oo 
Siam Be cers on oo 
British North Borneo aoe 
Total for Offices ...| 50] 1,272 75 | 66 | 2,376 37 | 52 | 1,243 28 | 211,005 25 | 232,020 89 5,415 97 | 26,431 61 
———s ———s — 
Total for Districts Kinta, 89,868 60 . 5 aoe we 
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Appendix J—(Coutinued). 


COMPARATIVE RETURN OF MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN 1903 


On Taiping. { Matang. Fort Weld. “Tapah. Ts Malim, “Temoh. Chenderiang. 
x H nahn: matte 
Soe No.| $ ce. No, $ c|Nol $ «No. ' ge | No. goe 
| 
India... 1,099 25 | 36! 1,249 02 269 10,855 &6 | 150] 7,521 38 ' 90 4,101 57 | 4 173 87 
Ceylon ... | 314, 12,283 52 77 62) 15 597 05 87, 2,880 56 | 77| 3.876 32, 9 522 12 1 7 69 
8.8. «| S94) 10,42) 26) 57] 1,597 70 | 15 144 16 165 2,851 66 | 97] 2,215 45 | 33) 843 00 1 40 00 
Perak i 1,514 | 85,346 82] 45 555 10 | 67| 2,107 91 (388 8.765 69 | 119) 3,073 63; 84 1,518 65 4 42 00 
N.S. 141; 3,673 33) 18 75 25)... ae 17 427 94 | 46 854 37 | 3 127 OU]... aa 
China 31) 763 83)... tol 4794) 10 729 20] ... whe eects 10 00; 1 49 50 
Japan 2 52 51 J BAY 5 273 38 tas 
Siam... |... an as foe] is i \ 
B.N.B.... 1) 3 00]... a ! sy es 
| | \ 
Total for | i | Pl i t | [ee 
Offices |4,909 }188,072 46 | 161 eds 704 82 184! 4,146 os ‘ost: | 26,784 29 | 489) 17,541 15 | 220, 7,422 34 | IL 313 06 
i si [sess Sateen i sofia ree 2} Be 
Total for| | ; me = 
Districts |Larut,188,072 46 Matang, 7,850 90 , Batang Padang, 52,060 84 
On Teluk Anson. | K. Kangsar. [Padang Rengas. } Sungei Siput. | Janing. i Parit Buntar. | Kuala Kurau. 
No. $ oc {No} $  c. | No. “§ ce [No] $ oc | No. $ c{No} $ oc No.| $ 
511) 20,611 73 | 270} 10,886 23 | 111] 4,546 46 | 65] 2,316 87 | 10 494 31 | 141) 5,182 17; 78! 2,091 33 
100} 4,045 33 | 102] 3,714 78 | 33] 1,484 70 | 56| 2,562 43 | 7 329 73 | 57| 2,172 41 6 101 99 
269| 4,093 59 |188| 5,577 33 | 26 260 90 | 22 953 98 | 23 259 87 | 124} 1,801 00 | 20 126 35 
236) 4,712 75 | 247) 6,482 24 | 33 582 00 | 31] 1,038 61 | 63 | 1,319 22 | 167 4004 85 | 48) 1,826 68 
28 797 69 6 331 40 1 2 55 4 55 (Rees ine 3 16 00; ... aoe 
8 375 52 8! 86 92 2 25 O4 2 24 65 | es 13 367 52 | 12 193 21 
Total for |~ | } Sea ot na i = 
Ottices |1,153 | 34,651 16 | 821! 27,078 90 | 205| 6,901 65 | 180) 6,952 14 103 | 2,403 13 ae Roa 543 95 | 164! 4,339 56 
N | joo} 
Total for : , ‘ | 
Districts | L. P., 34,651 16 Kuala Kangsar, 43,335 82 | 
ON Bagan Serai. | Sclama. Ipoh. | Batu Gajah. Gopeng. Kampar. 
No. $ c«|No| $ «| No} S$ oc | No.  |No]| $ oc 
India 197 74 89 11,811] 77,875 96| 630] 30,817 92 | 491 | 444 | 22,034 89 
Ceylon 35 Soe 142] 5,108 87] 116) 5,680 70 21 32{ 1,960 89 
Straits Settloments, 89 259 40 | 503| 7,909 81; 394] 8,784 18 | 11+ | 219) 6,132 42 
Perak oe 120 978 31 | 651] 14,321 57) 545; 12,586 26 | 442119,215 33 | 363 | 10,760 76 
Native States 3 ise 50 878 26 25 463 38 16 245 50 | 21 258 11 
China 7 9 329 19 9 283 90 | 4 133 53 7 107 20 
Japan a ay 14 296 76| ... i 1 50 18 3 171 70 
Siam oh sea - res Med gs 
British North Borneo ms 
_ } a f ae “| — 
Total fer Offices 451) 9,105 69| 83 | 1,312 60 ig 80 Ot 720 42 |1,722 | 58,616 34 [1,089 | 47,619 15 |1,089) 41,425 97 
I~! -—!—I-_--, i —- aan 
Total for Districts Krian, 28,301 80 | 
On Lahat. Papan. Menglembu. | Total, 1903. ; Total, 1902.: Increase. | Decrease. 
No. $ oc. | No. $ c|No| $ $ c $ o | $ oc Soc 
India we 99 | 5,422 45 |321/17,380 59 | 158! 8,843 81 | 338,887 55 | 272,069 61 | 66,817 94 
Ceylon oe 6 436 34 6 245 96 8 432 99 | 49,856 69 | 44,222 32 5,634 37 oa 
Straits Settlements. 34 909 78 | 88] 2,775 45 | 17) 1,051 00 | 62,993 97 | 72,743 27 | 3 9,749 30 
Perak a 47 862 08 | 40 646 72 | 11 349 05 | 183,294 83 | 206,080 03 | ce 22,785 20 
Native States 1 50 00 3 154 60 1, 41 00 8,766 08 6,944 26) 1,821 82 ae 
China nee ate te ee 7 295 99 3,891 62 6,282 33 ie 2,390 86 
Japan ass 2 98 63 1} 29 55 987 21 1,881 03 | 893 82 
Siam Se Epes ae ae a | 6 00°: 6 00 
British North Borneo ay 3 00 345 00 | 342 00 
Total for Offices 187 | 7,680 65 | 460 | 21,301 95 | 203) 11,043 39 | 648,680 85 | 610,573 90 | 74,274 13 | 36,167 18 
BY _—. OG Se ae 
Total for Districts ... Kinta, 294,407 87 a | tee a 
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Appendix K. 
POPULATION. 


RETURN OF BIRTHS REGISTERED DURING THE YEAR 1903. 


NATIONALITY AND SEx. 


Districts. Europeans Totat.| ReMaRKe, 
and Chinese. Malays. Tamils. Others. 
Eurasians 
M.| F. | M.| F. M. F. M.{| Fj) M. | F. 
Larut 9] 8/107}115} 309) 268} 66) 65) 11 | 22) 975 
Selama ... 3]; 2 65 73 2 145 
Matang ... coe 1| 24) 27 122 107} 138; 5) 2 1 302 
Kuala Kangsar...| 2] 3| 19) 17 612 609] 15) 14] 3] 4] 1,298 
Krian 3 41| 21] 509] 446)133/121} 1] 1 | 1,276 
Kinta 5 | 9 |383|248| 390} 368) 64| 55] 19 | 11 | 1,502 
Lower Perak 3] 2] 19] 16) 545] 474) 30) 283; 1] 1/ 1,114 
Batang Padang... 4| 40; 24) 161] 132) 25) 16] 5] 7] 414 
Males ... | 22 586 2,713 848]... | 42]... | 8,711 
ToraL _— eet ——| |__| > 7,026 
Females 27 470 2,472 299 47 | 3,315 


RETURN OF DEATHS REGISTERED DURING THE YEAR 1903. 


NATIONALITY AND SEX. 


Disteicts. Europeans 
and Chinese. Malays. | Tamils 
Eurasians H 
eee | } , =: 
mejor! om | rw] oor Fj ou. | F 
Larut 1 8 | 1,308} 95) 208) 146/180] 77 
Selama ... ; 18 47} 40|- 3] 1 
Matang ... 1]... | 82] 15] 71] 64! 20) 9 
Kuala Kangsar...| 1 182| 13] 832] 255) 57| 29 
Krian . | 858} 16] 284) 205/295 | 168 
Kinta 5 4,076|290} 850] 184,805] 85 
Lower Perak 162} 10| 279] 247'148] 56 
Batang Padang...| 1 | 694} 87| 218} 98/110) 37 
i 
ar erat t i 143) Seem 
Males ...| 9 | 6,870 1,739 1,118 
Toran < —|—--—-|- — | -—_|-—-,—_|—_ 
Females 3 | 476 1,289 462 


Others. 
M. F 
32| 12 
2) 1 
9} 3 
79) 8 
3] 1 
21/ 3 

146 

. | 28 


TotaL. | Remagxs, 
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Appendix K— (Continued). 


MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION, 1903. 
ARRIVALS. 
MATANG. 
ae ~~ 7 reifanhs oe a3 = 
Europeans. Chinese. rear Malays. Indians. | Toran. ay 
~— a Peres = means | gs 
Mu. Fr Mu. ¥, wot oe M. Fr Me Fr. uj or 
93 21) 9,724) 720} 362; 67) 2171 | 1,122} 2,928) ss2 15,273 | 2,812 | 17,585 
KRIAN. 
Mu. Fr u.! : uM Fr | uM. F M. F. i uM. r 
1,400} 662 |103,268| 9,202 | 2,824 | 1,889 | 26,512 | 9,825 | 13,164 | 4,173 |147,168 | 25,741 | 172,909 
Ledeen FSIS Pat Aooete 
. 
LOWER PERAK. 
M. Fr M. Fr Mw on uM. ¥ M. yf ow F. 
960 | 156 |39,861 | 4,007 | 1,035| 412 | 5,233 | 1,583 | 5,085 | 744 |52,110| 6,902 | 59,012 
\ eat 
TANJONG MALIM. 
| { i 
u. Fr, M. ¥. M Fr. M. Fr M. Ro] OM. Fr 
736 80 | 18,670 | 1,312 | 112 60 | 8,407 | 2,132 | 6,642 | 778 | 34,567| 4,362 | 38,920 
—-+ | — | | —| —| ~—-|-——- 
3,135 819 |171,523 | 15,381 | 4,323 | 2,428 | 42,323 | 14,662 | 27,814 | 6,077 |249,118 | 39,317 | 288,435 
i i | 
DEPARTURES. 
MATANG. 
Europeans. Chinese. Chine Fe nader Malays, Indians. ToraL. Gaaey 
3 5; Ee = 
uM Fr M. Ro} M Ro Mm Fr, M. Fr. M. ¥. 
| 
29 15 | 7,169 560 203 57 | 2,757 | 1,047 | 2,007 829 | 12,255 | 2,008 | 14,263 
( 
KRIAN, 
M. Fr M. Fr. M. F M. Fr. Ln M. Fr. 
| 
1,346 566 | 99,737 | 9,069 | 3,253 | 1,991 | 23,901 | 9,510 13,238 | 4,248 |141,475 | 25,384 | 166,859 
LOWER PERAK. 
Mu. Fr. Mu. Fr uM F. M Fr au. Fr. Mu. ¥. 
1 
714 118 | 24,556 | 2,727 842! 338 | 6,706 | 1,463 4,652 | 596 | 36,470 | 5,237 | 41,707 
TANJONG MALIM. 
7 
M. ¥ uM. ¥ aM. rot ow Fr. Mo OR a. Fr. 
776 96 | 18,647 | 1,356 154 sel 8,609 | 2,106 | 7,534 956 | 35,720 | 4,631 | 40,351 
2,865 790 160,100 | 19,712 4,452 | 2,503 soma 14,126 | 27,521 | 6,129 |225,920 | 37,260 | 268,180 
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REPORT ON THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
FOR THE YEAR 1908. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue collected amounted to $3,020.02 (Appendix A).* There is no exchange of 
money between Departments for printing done in the Perak Printing Office, but the work 
is entered in the Printing Department Ledgers, and Departments are informed, on enquiry, 
what the value of the work done for them during the year amounts to. 


EXPENDITURE. 
The actual expenditure of the year amounted to $34,587.63 (Appendix A).* 


The year has, as usual, been a very busy one, and considerable uncertainty existed 
at the end of it in connection with the division of the work of the Federated Malay 
States between the Perak and Selangor Offices, which has made it difficult to carry on 
the work of the Department satisfactorily, owing to the uncertainty making it impossible 
to keep a sufficient stock on account of the likelihood of existing forms becoming obsolete 
when the forms for use in all States have been chosen. 


The proposed division of the work certainly did not leave the smaller amount for 
the Perak Office, in spite of the disadvantages under which it works as regards building, 
machines and votes, and at the time of writing no decision has been come to in the 
matter, as without an extension of space, larger votes, and another machine, the Depart- 
ment could not undertake what it was asked to do. 


During the year the Commissioner of Lands and Mines has been revising the forms 
of his Department, and this revision, which was started after the Indents, 1904, had 
been received in this Department, has also caused considerable delay and uncertainty ; 
I believe, however, that the Commissioner is now compiling a revised and classified Index 
on the same lines as that of the Post and Telegraph Department. 


The Judicial forms have also been under revision during the year. 


The work of the Railway Department was taken over by the Selangor Printing 
Department in November, the Perak portion of the Forest Department in May, and the 
Perak portion of the Financial Department in December; a very large number of forms 
and books were handed over, in the case of the “ Financial” and “ Forest” to the Govern- 
ment Printer, Selangor, and in the case of the “ Railway” to the Divisional Engineer, 
Taiping (Appendix B).* 


The value of work supplied to the Departments during the year amounts to $70,957.97 
(Appendix C).* 


The actual amount of work done in the Department during the year is shewn in 
(Appendix D).* The following list of some of the principal general work shewn under 
“ Bookwork ” (Appendix £)* may be of interest. 


Federal Estimates, 1903, 60 pp. and wrapper, 150 copies. 
Do. 1903, Synopsis, 24 pp. and wrapper, 450 copies. 
Do. 1904, 56 pp. and wrapper (printed twice), 540 copies on each occasion. 
Report on Rubber by Mr. Arden, 32 pp. and wrapper, 200 copies (printed twice). 
Gazette (English), 1,764 pp. 25,110 copies. 
Do. (Malay), 512 pp. 5,110 copies. 
Do. Index and Contents, 1902, 40 pp. 400 copies. 
Index to printed Forms, 158 pp. 260 copies. 
Federal Establishments, 4908, 88 p.p. and wrapper, 600 copies. 


* Not printed. 
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Perak Establishments, 1903, 32 pp. and wrapper, 400 copies. 

Contents, Criminal Procedure Code, 24 pp. (Foolscap) 435 copies. 

Perak Administration Report, 54 pp. and wrapper, 685 copies (also published in Gazette). 
Railway Terminus, Penang Contract, 60 pp. and wrapper, 100 copies. 

Perak Estimates, 1904, 96 pp. 350 copies. 


Amended Salary Scheme, Trigonometrical Survey Department, 16 pp. (printed three 
times) 25 copies each occasion. 


Circular Despatch, Secretary of State, 20 pp. 100 copies. 

List of Store- heading Book, Post and Telegraph, 82 pp. 

Working Time-table, Railway, 28 pp. and wrapper, 700 copies. 

Criminal Procedure Code to Negri Sembilan, 204 pp. 385 copies (Pamphlet). 
Do. : 204 pp. 890 copies (For annual volume of Enactments). 
Do. Selangor and Perak eupplied in December 1902. 


Enactments, Volume, 1902, 108 pp. and wrapper, 300 copies, and each Enactment pub- 
lished separately. 


Criminal Procedure Code to Pahang, 204 pp. 475 copies. 

Do. Contents, all States, 24 pp. 2,244 copies (8 vo.) 
Chronological List of Perak Laws, 48 pp. and wrapper, 200 copies. 
Timber Rules, Malay, 20 pp. 500 copies. 


Enactments, Volume, 1903, 204 pp. and wrapper, 300 copies, and separate copies of each 
Enactment. 


Enactment 13 of 1903, Malay, 50 pp. and wrapper, 550 copies. 


General Orders, all States, 392 pp. and wrapper, 1,546 copies asked for in first instance 
not sufficient, reprinted 200 copies. 


Railway Pocket Time-table, 20 pp. and wrapper, 2,000 copies. 

Do. Time-table, Posters (20” x 30”) 7,400 copies. 

Do. do. (13}” x 17") 2,500 copies. 
Instructions to Malays re Attendance at Mosque, 40 pp. and wrapper, 500 copies. 
Musketry Reports, Hythe and India, 24 pp. and wrapper, 110 copies. 
Instructions to Foreman Platelayers, Railway, 12 pp. and wrapper, 125 copies. 


Annual Departmental Reports, 1902, 102 pp. 50 copies, in addition to publication in 
Gazette. 


Various proofs sent out for revision amounted to 1,400 pp. and 160 copies. 


Great want of care is still shewn in preparing indents and requisitions on this 
Department and the use of telegrams is very general when ordering—needless to say 
this kind of thing could only be kept pace with if the Printing Department had resources 
greater than are actually necessary for turning out the work economically, which is certainly 
not the case in Perak. 


I pointed out in my Annual Report for 1902, that another machine should be provided 
for the Department, and entered the same in my Estimates for 1904. This machine would be 
fully occupied and the consequences of a break-down of one machine with only the present 
number available would be very serious indeed, the present machines run from 8 a.m. to 
4 p.m., without stopping, most of the year and for a good portion of the year from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 


The General Orders for the Federated Malay States were put into type a second time 
during the year and printed and supplied to all States. One machine was employed exclu- 
sively on this work for a month. 


In October a Binder was sent round to the Taiping Gaol to instruct long-sentence 
prisoners, and a constant supply of work is sent to the gaol—the work is well done but 
the prisoners work much slower than the men of this Department. 
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Between October and the end of the year the following work was bound in the gaol :— 


Registers. 
Full bound (cloth). Half bound. Limp covers. Pada. 
20 books re 65 books ees 752 books an 3,000 


Materials are supplied by the Printing Department. 


The English Gazette amounted to 1,764 pages and 25,110 copies were printed. There 
were 54 issues during the year. 


The Malay Gazette amounted to 512 pages and 5,110 copies were printed. There were 
14 issues during the year. 


The following summary of the work done in this Department during the year 1903 
for the other Departments may be of interest :— 


4,565* Books (Registers, etc.) wes ... equalling 1,100,778 pages. 
9,524* Counterfoil books aie ey a do. 1,207,975 leaves. 
4,575* Pads... ne ie oe cS do. 913,550 do. 


and 1,657,990* Forms of various sizes. 
A more detailed statement will be found in Appendix D.t+ 
Appendix Ct gives a return of the value of work supplied to the different Departments. 


The work of the Binding Department consisted of 166 books of various sizes bound 
in full leather ; 373 bound in full cloth; 3,177 half bound; 16,711 bound in limp board 
covers; 8,791 bound in wrapper covers; total 29,218 books. Sixteen thousand two hundred 
and ninety-eight Gazettes, etc., were stitched in the wire stitching machine and 8,995 
pamphlets, etc., thread stitched without covers; 2,442,613 pages were numbered on the 
numbering machines; 1,201,235 forms, etc., were perforated ; 96 maps, etc., were mounted, 
and 10,225 envelopes were made. 


Appendix E+ gives a list of the work supplied by Perak to other States during the 
year. The totals being 692 registers, 1,167 counterfoil books, 32 pads, 187,923 forms ; 
this would have been very much larger but for the fact that the Land and Mines forms 
were being revised by the Commissioner of Lands and Mines and consequently the annual 
indents could not be supplied. 


Appendix Bt gives the forms, ete., handed over to Government Printer, Seiangor, 
the Divisional Railway Engineer, Perak, and the Conservator of Forests, Kuala Lumpur, 
on the work of the “ Financial,” “ Railway,” and “ Forest” Departments being transferred 
to the Selangor Printing Department, and also shews the forms, ete., removed from the 
stock during the year on account of having become absolete, owing to the very heavy 
changes made in certain Departments. 


Appendix Ft shews the quantity and weight of papers used for work actually printed 
during the year, amounting in all to 2,607 reams and weighing 27} tons, a larger amount 
would have been used had the money been available to purchase it—only the most urgent 
work could be printed towards the end of the year on either 16 lbs. or 24 Ibs. Double F’cap. 


The work of the staff has, as usual, been excellent throughout the year, but the Machine 
Foreman, Mr. Gelis Appoo, the Chief Binder, Mr. Loh Ah Seng, and the Warehouseman, 
Mr. Antonisamy, are worthy of special mention for the manner in which they have carried out 
their duties, which have been heavy and unremitting during the year. 


STUART E. WILLIAMS, 
26th February, 1904. Government Printer. 


* Only includes such books, forms, etc., as are shewn in the Index to printed forms etc., supplied 
to Departments, and does not include work supplied from stock remaining over from the previous year. 


+ Not printed. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON THE CHINESE PROTECTORATE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


HOME FOR WOMEN AND GIBLS. 


Home for Women and Girls under the provisions of the “Secretary for Chinese Affairs 
Enactment, No. 7 of 1899, and of the Women and Girls Protection Enactment, No. 7 of 
1902.” The admissions were 52. 


During the year under review 88 security bonds were entered into under the Enactments, 
as follows :— : 
Sixty for the protection of prostitutes rescued from brothels; 2 for the protection of 


women under The Secretary for Chinese Affairs Enactment, No. 7 of 1899; 10 special cases 
of enquiry from China vid the Colony; 16 enquiries locally for the custody of children. 


A sum of $1,660 was provided for the upkeep of the Home; the amount spent was 
$750.78, leaving a balance of 3 909.22. 


The approximate number of brothels and prostitutes in the State was as follows :— 


| Numser or Brorners. | Numper or Prostirores. 
Disrerer. | 
| Chinese. Japanese. Chinese. Japanese. 
i | 
Kinta | 45 38 626 227 
| 
Triping us eh oka ote | 19 6 169 28 
Teluk Anson ... ee ees ee wee 1 7 13 89 
Batang Padang Ae ha ee Ue 14 13 67 66 
Krian .., on ne fea Avs Gee 2 3 2 6 
Kuala Kangear Rees warty ee 3 3 13 9 
Toran 84 70 890 875 
i 


The Magdalene Hospital in Hale Street, Ipoh, has, I think, proved a success. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


The number of arrivals was 56,178, as against 36,452, shewing an excess of 19,726 arrivals 
over departures. 


One thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven Sinkheh contracts were registered through- 
out the State, of which 1,805 were entered into in the Colony and registered in Perak, and 
182 made locally. 


Below is a return of cases disposed of by me :— 


WOMEN AND GIRLS PROTECTION ENACTMENT. 


1. Women and Girls under security bonds... on ove Mee 25 
2. Prostitutes rescued from brothels ats ss, ee any 64 
8. Miscellaneous acy ae sae es Se wee vee 21 


LABOUR CODE. 


1. Labour disputes, wages, etc. a ie ia a “ 67 
Societies Enactment, No. 9 of 1900 _ ae ae roy 3 
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SECRETARY FOR CHINESE AFFAIRS ENACTMENT, No. 7 OF 1899. 


1. Adoption ... ns see see the ne tee ies 1 
2. Custody and Guardianship a as oy ae ia 5 
3. Women leaving their lawful guardians .. ove eye ae 15 
Civil cases referred to me by the Courts under Section 7 of the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs Enactment, No. 7 of 1899. 
1. Senior Magistrate, Perak ... 7 
2. Magistrate, Ipoh ... as a Wee as a me 2 
3. rs Gopeng and Kampar... wes se wi si 3 
4, 3 Batu Gajah 5 
5. Acting Warden 1 
6. Miscellaneous ia, ae see ed one ce oe 13 
Appeals ae ao as a a coe wee AS Nil. 
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Excepting the women sent to the “Home” and those puton security bonds, the above 
return does not include the numerous new arrivals of women and children from China and the 
Colony, who had to report themselves to me. According to the returns from the Chinese 
Protectorate in the Colony, 1,821 left for Perak (viz., 1,658 Chinese and 163 Japanese), of 
whom 1,595 reported themselves to me. Due information has heen given to the Protectors in 
the Colony regarding those who failed to report themselves. 


In addition to the above, 68 security bonds were executed before me in respect to depart- 
ures of women for China and the Colony. These women had to be produced before the . 
Protectors in the Straits Settlements to guard them against being disposed of for immoral 


purposes. 
SOCIETIES ENACTMENT. 
I append a return of Societies registered and exempted from registration. 


The Chinese secret societies did not give me so much trouble last year as they did in 
former years ; the Malay societies were fairly active. 


HABITUAL AND DANGEROUS CRIMINALS. 


Nineteen habitual and four dangerous criminals were banished for life. 


OPIUM DEPARTMENT. 


Two thousand two hundred and thirty-two chests of opium were imported into the State, 
of which 2,088 came from Penang, and 144 from Singapore. The revenue collected thereon 
was $ 1,208,400, being an increase of $ 41,040 as against the year 1902. The estimated reve- 
nue for 1908 was $ 1,044,960. 


The 2,232 chests were distributed as follows :— 


Pl No. of Chests, Daty 
lace. Coast Farm. Collected. 


Teluk Anson... Se ey 162 pe $86,400 
Place. verslaaa'Uae” >< Golleoled 
$ 
For Kinta and Batang Padang vid Teluk Anson... 1,739 aud 941,280 
» Larut vid Port Weld... ves as SH 329 ae 179,600 
» Tanjong Malim vid Selangor ... aan es 2 eee 1,120 


2,070 1,122,000 


The opium duty was increased from $ 480 to $560 per chest from the 15th April last. 


The share to the Forest Department at $1 a ball from the 1st April amounted to 
$ 68,520. 
STAFF. 


The Staff gave me entire satisfaction. 
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GENERAL. 


On the 25th February, I was appointed Superintendent, Revenue Farms, in addition to 
my other duties. 


About the end of July last, Mr. Pountney and I held an examination of Chinese Inter- 
preters at Kuala Lumpur and Negri Sembilan under the new scheme. The examination lasted 
about a week. On the 6th and 7th November, Mr. Gibson and I held a similar examination of 
the Perak Interpreters. 


Mr. Kang-Yii-Wei, the renowned Chinese Reformer, paid a short visit to the State on the 
18th August last. I accompanied him throughout the district. He subsequently proceeded 
to Kuala Lumpur. 


The old Teluk Anson gaol was declared a Vagrant Ward under “The Decrepit Vagrants 
Enactment, 1902,” on the 16th December, 1902, and the building was opened on the 21st 
September, 1903. The total admissions up to date have amounted to 117. I expect excellent 
results from this institution, which was started after some years of correspondence. 


Wm. COWAN, 
Protector of Chinese, Perak. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON THE LARUT AND KRIAN 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


In this report I have, in accordance with the Resident’s instructions, confined myself to 
such matters as the District Officer is directly responsible for, and I have not dealt at all with 
matters under the control of Departments such as the Public Works, Medical, Police, Educa- 
tion, Posts and Telegraphs and Survey Departments. 


REVENUE. 


The total revenue collected in the District Office, including the Branch Land Offices, the 
Courts, Marine and Customs Offices, amounted to $184,995, against an estimate of $149,235. 


These figures are exclusive of revenue collected by other Departments, and of Municipal 
revenue, and of revenue collected by the District Treasurer, Larut. 


This latter includes such large items as Duty on Opium, $179,600; Duty on Tin, $484,524 ; 
Coast and Lower Perak Chandu Farm, $144,000 ; General Farm, $1, "440, 000; and the Toddy 
Farm, $7,800. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure for the District Office, including the Branch Land Offices, the Customs 
Offices, the Krian Treasury, and the District Launches, amounted to $124,493.59, against an 
estimate of $143,586. 


These figures are exclusive of Pensions and Salaries and Allowances of Native Chiefs, and 
of expenditure of other Departments, and of expenditure on Public Works, Railways and 
Surveys. 


The large saving on the Estimates is to be accounted for by the saving of the greater 
part of the vote for exchange compensation, viz., $22,110. The figures for estimated expendi- 
ture include $3,757 for supplementary votes. 


It has not been possible to compare the revenue and expenditure with that of 1902, as 
the District of Larut and Krian only came into official existence on the Ist January, 1903, 
and the arrangement of revenue and expenditure in the annual Estimates has been altered to 
suit the changed circumstances. I enclose a detailed statement of actual and estimated 
revenue and expenditure.* 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. L. P. Ebden was appointed District Officer, Larut and Krian, with effect from the 
Ist January, 1903. He proceeded on 15 months leave to England on Ist May, and Mr. E. 8. 
Hose, Assistant District Officer, Larut, acted as District Officer until the end of the year. 
Mr. F. W. Douglas was appointed to act as Assistant District Officer, Larut, from 1st May. 
Mr. W. D. Scott took up his appointment as Assistant District Officer, Krian, on the 6th 
March, relieving Mr. A. L. Knaggs, appointed Assistant District Officer, Kinta. Mr. G. E. 
Shaw, ‘Cadet, acted throughout the year for Mr. C. V. Dyson, as Second Assistant District 
Officer, Krian. He also undertook the duties of Indian Immigration Agent from the Ist 
August to the 13th November. Mr. J. Rigby, Financial Assistant, Krian, acted from the 1st 
January to the 6th July, as Second Assistant District Officer, Larut, and then assumed the 
duties of his own appointment until the 29th September, when he proceeded on leave to 
England and was relieved by Mr. A. S. Haynes. Mr. Haynes also acted as Financial Assis- 
tant from the Ist January to the 24th April, when the duties were undertaken by Mr. G. M. 
Laidlaw, until the 6th July. Mr. W. G. Maxwell acted in his own appointment of Second 
Assistant District Officer, Larut, from the 6th July to lst. August when he was appointed to 
act as Senior Magistrate. Mr. W. S. Gibson acted as Second Assistant District Officer, Larut, 
from the Ist August. Raja Abdulrahman acted as Settlement Officer from the Ist January 
to the 7th July, when he was transferred to Teluk Anson. He was succeeded by Mr. F. S. 
Brown on the 4th December. Raja Said Tauphy was also sent to Krian for settlement work. 


There were numerous changes in the Clerical Staff. 


Mr. G. B. Thomas, Customs Clerk, Port Weld, retired on a pension on the 3(th June 
and S. 8. Bagdar retired on a pension at the end of the year. Both of these officers have 


* Not printed. 
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records of long and faithful service, the former having served the Government for 22 years 
and the latter for more than 26 years. 


LAND, AGRICULTURE AND MINING. 


Krian.—From an agricultural point of view the past year cannot be said to have been a 
Dene one. In Krian the unseasonable weather in the latter part of 1902 was most 
sastrous to the padi cultivators. There was a prolonged drought from May to the beginning 
of October, and then the rains were so overwhelming that it was impossible to plant late 
nurseries to take the place of those which had been destroyed by the drought. 


The following statement of rice exported from the Krian District during the last four 
years speaks for itself :— 


$ 
1900 tts as -_ re ove ove ee af 538,404 
1901 ee a aga ae ave ise te vee 190,533 
1902 ase a eee ie Me as nee ane 288,735 
1903 es aes vee eee ov oe a one 35,904 


The Second Assistant District Officer, Krian, reports that, taking into consideration the 
available area of alienated padi land, a figure of $500,000 should always be reached, under 
even moderately favourable conditions. It is estimated that in the month of January, 1903, 
only 9,000 acres, out of a total alienated area of about 50,000 acres of padi land in the Krian 
District, were actually under cultivation. I am glad to be able to report, however, that the 
prospects for the coming padi harvest are fair. 


Sugar.—As regards the cultivation of sugar the year has been an average one for the large 
estates and a poor one for the smaller holders. The failure of the smaller estates is attri- 
buted, partly to the owners not being able to afford to manure their land sufficiently, partly 
to the increased price of firewood consequent on the creation of bakau reserves—this bears 
heavily on all estates in which modern machinery is not used—and partly to the increasing 
difficulties in obtaining labour, and the higher cost of such labour as can be procured. 


The effect of this is that the smaller sugar estate owners have in many cases abandoned 
the cultivation of sugar in favour of coconuts, and such catch crops as tapioca and indigo. 


Mr. Heah Swee Lee in the latter part of the year completed the erection of machinery of 
the latest type on Jin Hing Estate, at a cost of $120,000. I understand that, since he has 
thus been enabled to use the refuse cane as fuel instead of firewood, the saving in the cost of 
production has been very great. 


General.—The following table, shewing the values of agricultural products exported 
from Krian during the last three years, is of some interest :— 


1901. 1902. 1903. 
$ $ $ 
White Sugar tee 341,346 oes 369,954 ose 299,941 
Basket Sugar «. 1,188,322 sie 1,218,836 ove 1,344,402 
Sugar Cane ... ae 1,227 on 734 we 57,181 
Padi a toe 175,623 ers 265,467 ees 28,442 
Rice Jes aaa 14,910 eee 23,268 roe 7,498 
Indigo Pret Oss 10,281 cc 14,088 See 19,826 
Tapioca Flour wes 956 a 2,053 waa 3,664 


The sugar-cane is exported almost entirely from Tali Ayer, a newly opened and promising 
estate near Simpang Lima. 


Larut.—In Larut the padi crop, though not up to the average, was not so seriously 
affected by the weather as in Krian, the fields in many places being irrigated by means of 
water brought from streams. 


A concession of 2,250 acres granted in 1898 for the cultivation of Ramie was resumed for 
non-fulfilment of conditions. A Chinese Tapioca estate of 562 acres in the mukim of Bukit 
Gantang was abandoned and will shortly be resumed. 


Matang.—The padi crop in Matang for 1903 is described as very poor, having suffered 
severely from the ravages of rats and padibugs. In spite of a drought at planting time, the 
prospects for the coming season are hopeful at present. 
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The Assistant District Officer, Matang. reports that although the population of the 
District was reduced by the closing of the bakau forests to wood-cutters early in the year, an 
impetus was given to agriculture by a number of applications for bendang in the mukim of 
Selinsing, and by the alienation of nipah lands, in substitution of the former practice of 
granting passes for cutting. It is pointed out incidentally that the alienation of this class of 
land is a sure way of securing the continued preservation of a sufficient supply of nipah, as it 
is to the interest of an owner not to destroy the trees on his land ruthlessly, whereas the 
cutter on State land is only anxious to cut the greatest possible number of leaves without 
regard to the life of the trees. 


A considerable area of rubber is under cultivation in Matang, and trees are being tapped 
on Selinsing, Jebong and Matang estates. I understand, however, that the tapping is at 
present only in the experimental stage. 


Mining.—The out-put of tin and tin-ore from Larut fell short of that for the previous 
year by 2,230 pikuls, but the duty collected was ‘$17,841 in excess of that for 1902 in 
consequence of the higher average price of tin. The considerable fluctuations in the price of 
tin had a disastrous effect on some of the smaller mining properties. 


Two of the largest mines of the District are situated near Kamunting. They employ 
more than 1,500 men each. 


Mr. W. H. Tate was granted a large mining concession in the Batu Tugoh valley, above 
Taiping, on condition that he would utilise the tailings to fill up some of the unsightly mine 
holes in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. Two large holes have been nearly filled 
up already in this way. ; 


It is satisfactory tu note that 324 pikuls of tin-ore were sent out of the Selama District, 
as against 63 pikuls in the previous year, and 18 pikuls in 1901. 


LAND OFFICES. 


The total Land Revenue, including Land Sales, collected in 1903, amounted to $111,401, 
as against an estimate of $96,165, and an actual collection of $115,587 in 1902. I will deal 
with the more important increases and deficits in reporting on each Land Office. 


LARUT. 


The revenue, including Land Sales, collected in the Larut Land Office, amounted to 
$47,103, as compared with $40,553 in the previous year. This Land Office shews a highly 
satisfactory report as regards both the collection of rents and the amount of settlement work 
done, and the greatest credit is due to the Collector, Mr. F. W. Douglas, and the two Settle- 
ment Officers, Mr. F. T. Velge and Muhammad Talhah. 


Collection of Revenue.-—The slight decrease in agricultural and town rents as compared 
with actual collections in the previous year is more than accounted for by the fact that in 
1902 a large sum was collected on account of arrears, whereas very few arrears were carried 
forward to the year under review. The collection under this heading exceed the amount 
estimated by nearly $1,000. 


The arrears of rent brought torward to 1904 amounted to $601, none of these being on 
account of arrears due previous to 1903, and $281 being due on account of a single abandoned 
estate. There were no arrears of mining rents whatever at the end of the year. 


A sum of $740 was realised for individual mining licences issued for lampan working 
near Taiping town. It was hoped that the effect of this lampan working would be to fill in 
some swampy ground; this hope was not realised and the licences have not been renewed 
this year. ; 


The increase under the Registration Fees is due to the larger number of holdings under 
permanent title, and the decrease as compared with 1902 under Preparation and Registration 
of Titles is explained by the fact that although a very large number of holdings were brought 
on the Mukim Register, for which no fee is charged, the number of grants issued was much 
smaller than in the previous year. 


The increases under Demarcation and Survey Fees are satisfactory and indicate more 
rapid settlement and dealing with applications. 


The decrease under Agricultural Land Sales is explained by the fact that in 1902 a large 
number of small holdings near Taiping were alienated on a premium, whereas this was not 
the case in 1903. The large increase under Mining Land Sales is attributed to the extension 
of the rule of charging premium at $5 an acre to all applications, instead of as hitherto only 
charging premium on applications for less than 50 acres. 
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Expenditure —It has not been possible to furnish an accurate return of the expenditure 
of this and the other Land Offices in the District, as all expenditure has been classified under 
the general heading District Office. 


Lands Occupied.—The return of lands occupied at the end of the year shews an increase 
of 2,700 acres of agricultural land under permanent title, and 1,200 acres of mining land, as 
compared with 1902. 


Settlement.—Mr. Douglas, the Collector, briefly summarises the settlement work. done 
during the year, as follows :— 


One thousand three hundred and five lots were settled, 1,408 Extracts were received 
from the Survey Office, 1,243 Extracts were issued, and 728 were left in the office on the 31st 
December, and Settlement Sheets containing 183 lots were in the hands of the Settlement 
Officers on the same date ; 2,334 incomplete titles remain on the Rent Rolls. 


General.—All but ene of the old Mukim Registers printed on thin paper have now been 
copied into new books which are strongly bound and of good stout paper, and each entry has 
been checked and initialled by the Land Officer. 


Burial licences have now been issued for nearly all the burial grounds in the District. 
There are 57 licensed burial grounds, of which 33 were licensed during the year 1908. 


All the lands required to be resumed in connection with the new road from Ayer Kuning 
to Changkat Jering, and those required inconnection with the irrigation canal at Gunong 
Semanggol, were dealt with, the portions to be resumed being excised, the compensation 
awarded and paid, and new titles issued for the remaining areas. 


Office of Registrar of Titles, North—The registration work done shews a considerable 
decrease as compared with 1902, the most marked difference being in the much smaller 
number of Grants issued. I think there is no doubt that the cheaper form of title afforded 
by entry in the Mukim Register is preferred by the average small land-holders. 


KRIAN. 


Collection of Revenue.—The total revenue collected, including Land Sales, amounted to 
$38,578 as against $50,226 collected in 1902. The greater part of this deficit is due to the 
disastrous padi crop, which I have referred to in an earlier part of this report. Survey Fees 
shewed a decrease of nearly $2,300. This is explained as follows:—The fees for all large 
areas surveyed in 1902 were credited to revenue in the same year, There were only two large 
areas surveyed in 1903, and neither of these surveys were sufficiently advanced for settlement 
and adjustment of fees before the end of the year. 


Land Sales also shew a deficit of $2,345. This is due to a large sum collected under 
this heading in 1902 for the sale of a single block of land. 


A sum of $4,150.78 was carried forward as arrears of rent on the Ist January, 1904, of 
which all but $18.60 was for rent accruing due in 1903. In view of the circumstances already 
alluded to I submit that it is matter for congratulation that no larger sum was left uncollected. 


The small area of land alienated is to be attributed partly to the fact that the greater 
portion of Krian is already alienated, and partly to the fact that the alienation of land within 
the irrigation area was probibited until the passing of the new Land Enactment. 


Settlement.—There were 1,431 lots settled during the year, 715 Extracts were received from 
the Survey Office, 581 new entries were made in the Mukim Registers, and 2,523 incomplete 
titles remained on the Rent Rolls at the end of the year. 


General.—The copying and checking of the Mukim Kegisters into new books made of 
stout paper was completed. 


MATANG. 


Collection of Revenue—The revenue collected in the Matang Land Office was $19,161, 
as compared with $18,723 collected in 1902. There were slight increases under most headings, 
The most notable increase was that of $1,054 in the Agricultural Rents. 


Only $540 was brought forward as arrears of rent on Ist January, 1904, the whole of this 
being for rents due for 1903, a most satisfactory result of the year’s work. 


The most marked decrease was in Survey Fees, which shewed $407 as against $741 
collected in the previous year. The decrease is explained by there being no large areas to 
survey. 
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The decrease under Land Sales is attributed chiefly to the alienation of nipah lands at a 
higher rate of annual rent and no premium, a change which was approved by the Resident in 
1903 and will result in more permanent revenue to the Land Office. 


Settlement.—-There were 399 lots settled during the year, 515 Extracts were received from 
the Survey Office, and 554 new entries were made in the Mukim Registers. There were 945 
incomplete titles remaining on the Rent Rolls at the end of the year, and 180 lots still 
undemarcated. 


SELAMA. 


Collection of Revenue.—The total Land Revenue including Land Sales was $6,559, as 
against $6,316 collected in 1902. The principal increases were under Agricultural and 
Mining Rents. Survey Fees shewed a considerable decrease, as there were not so many 
mining lots surveyed as in the previous year. 


A sum of $385.35 was carried forward as arrears of rent on Ist January, 1904, and out 
of this $ 76.20 was for rent which became due before the year 1903, 


Settlement.—There were 120 lots demarcated during the year, 235 Extracts were received 
from the Survey Office and 492 new entries were made in the Mukim Registers. There were 
611 incomplete titles remaining on the Rent Rolls at the end of the year, 248 of which could 
be identified with settled lots. 


TRADE. 


The following is a comparative statement of the value of the Exports and Imports 
recorded in Matang and Krian for the past two years :— 


1902. 1903. 
Exports— $ $ 
Matang ... es ee ove ave 4,393,552 ae 4,334,383 
Krian... at ae ate oy 2,117,527 faa 2,189,867 
Imports— 
Matang ... es re sea a5 2,436,398 . ... 2,758,668 
Krian... ava aes os ea 1,234,738 es 1,452,018 


Detailed returns shewing how these amounts are arrived at have been furnished to the 
Harbour Master for his annual report; as, however, they only represent the imports and 
exports by sea and road, they do not indicate at all accurately the real condition of trade, as 
no means have yet been devised for checking the goods brought in ‘and taken out of the 
country by railway. 

CUSTOMS. 


The revenue derived from duty on exports, exclusive of tin, was $28,803, as against 
an estimate of $21,800, nearly $6,000 of this increase was accounted for by sugar and sugar- 
cane. There was also an increase of more than $1,000 in the duty on fish. 


SHIPPING AND FISHING. 


The following return gives a summary of the arrivals and departures of vessels in the past 
two years :— 
Sream VEssELs. 


Arrivals :— A 
1902. 1903. 
No. Tons, No, Tons, 
736 was 40,206 woe 649 a 36,838 
Departures :— 
1902. 1903. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
737 a 40,297 sa 644, ves 36,869 
Satine Vussets aND Native Crarvr. 
Arrivals :-— 
1902. 1903. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
3,776 ne 57,752 es 8,474 or 60,426 
Departures :— 
1902. 1903. 
No. Tons, No, Tons. 


3,404 tee 43,781 aA 2,876 ie 48,285 
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The revenue derived from licences for fishing stakes was $11,082.50 as compared with an 
estimate of $8,500, and the commuted duty on fish realised $7,993.75, as against an estimate 
of $6,500. 


COURTS. 


Both the Criminal and Civil Courts shewed a large excess over the Estimates, the estimated 
and actual figures being as follows :— 


Estimated. Actual. 
$ $ c. 
Criminal ... aes es os 9,000 at 16,995 99 
Civil nee ras oF au 8,300 aoe 12,763 64 


The following is a comparative statement of the number of cases tried in the District 
Courts during 1902 and 1903. 


Larut and Matang. 


1902. 1903. 

Criminal oe is bs Pee 1,504 eee 1,407 

Civil =... Bs oan ie ne 1,103 Sa 960 
Krian. 

1902. 1903. 

Criminal... nee ee oF tee 757 vid 738 

Civil ... ae nh ic ye tes 557 8 246 
Selama. 

Criminal... re ae aah ee 37 an 31 

Civil ... ae ae oe ee ie 17 a 13 

POPULATION. 


The following table shews the number of arrivals and departures by sea during the past 
two years :— 


Arrivals. Departures. 
1902 oo vee oe se 206,610 as 194,271 
1903 a ss aid an 190,494 ces 181,122 


There is no record of the arrivals and departures by road and railway. Returns of 
births and deaths will presumably be forwarded with the report of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police. 


SANITARY BOARDS. 


There are two Sanitary Boards for the District, one for Taiping, Kamunting, Port Weld 
and Matang, and one for Parit Buntar, Bagan Serai and Kuala Kurau, the District Officer 
being ez-oficio Chairman of both Boards. Separate Sanitary Reports have been forwarded 
for Larut, Krian and Matang. A special report was made in the latter part of the year on 
the sanitary condition of all townships within the jurisdiction of the Sanitary Boards. 


GENERAL. 


The work of amalgamating the four Districts of Larut, Krian, Matang and Selama has 
been attended by certain inevitable difficulties, and I have to thank the various Officers who 
were appointed to assist the District Officer for their zealous co-operation. 


Among the Native Officers the following Penghulus are deserving of special mention for 
good work done :—Hussein, Penghulu of Gunong Semanggol; Haji Mat Saman, Penghulu of 
Batu Kurau; Che Pandak, Penghulu of Bagan Serai; Che Puteh, Penghulu of Briah; Raja 
Mahdi, Penghulu of Sungei Limau; Sheikh Omar, Penghulu of Selinsing, and Abdul Hamid, 
Penghulu of Ijuk. 


E. S. HOSE, 
Acting District Officer, Larut and Krian. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON THE KUALA KANGSAR DISTRICT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue collected in the Kuala Kangsar District during the year 1903 was 
$57,245.14, being $7,370.14 above the estimated revenue for the year, but $42,310.32 less 
than the actual: revenue for 1902. This deficit is due to the fact that in 1902 a sum of 
$49,918.70 was collected here under “ Railway Receipts,” whereas in 1903 nothing appeared 
under this heading, the Kuala Kangsar collections being paid in at Ipoh. 


In order to arrive at a fair comparison it is necessary to deduct the ‘Railway Receipts,” 
$49,918.70, from the actual total revenue for 1902, which leaves a balance of $49,636.76, or 
$7,608.38 less than the actual revenue for 1903. A detailed statement (A) of revenue is 
attached.* 

EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure for 1903, as shewn in the appended statement (B)* was 
$323,166.47, which sum exceeded the expenditure of the previous year by $61,905.66, and 
was $19,499.58 less than the estimate. 


The amount expended by the Public Works Department was $160,420.18, or $46,271.50 
more than in 1903. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


I was in charge of the District during the year, except while on leave from the 22nd 
September to the 4th October, when Mr. G. J. Amery acted for me. Mr. P. A. F. David, 
Assistant District Officer, attached to the Treasury, went to Taiping to act as Assistant 
Secretary to Resident, Mr. B. W. Elles took over his duties on the 2nd January, but was 
transferred to Selangor with effect from the Ist May, and was succeeded by Mr. A. J. 
Sturrock. Mr. A. Crichton, who was appointed Acting District Officer, Bruas, left Kuala 
Kangsar on the 3rd of January for his head-quarters at Parit in the Blanja Mukim. He was 
transferred to Gopeng at the end of February, and the Bruas post was vacant for the 
remainder of the year. Mr. J. M. Reay took over charge of the Land Office from Mr. G. J. 
Amery in November. the latter proceeding on leave. The Datoh Sri Adika Raja, Assistant 
Collector of Tiand Revenue, who was granted three months vacation leave from the 17th 
December, 1902, returned to duty on the 17th March. Mr. Douglas Mac Coll was appointed 
Settlement Officer, with effect from the 12th March, and reported himself on the following day. 


MINES. 


Mr. M. A. V. Allen was in charge of the Department during the year, and he reports that 
the annual census, completed in December, 1903, shewed a total of 2,651 coolies employed on 
the mines, as against 2,855 in 1902, and 2,518 in 1901. As reported in 1902, most of the 
mining is being carried on at Sungei Siput and Salak, very little being done in other 
parts of the District. Towkay Foo Choo Choon erected some expensive machinery on his 
mine near the Salak village, but the shaft, which was sunk to a considerable depth, had to 
be abandoned, and so far he has not met with success. 


The lessees of the Kamuning Estate were given permission to convert a further area 
of 300 acres into mining land and prospecting operations are now being carried on. The 
mines already opened at Kamuning have done well. 


The number of applications registered in the Kuala Kangsar Land Office during 1903, 
were 131, area 6,284 acres. In 1902 there were 253 applications, area 6,062 acres. 


LAND AND AGRICULTURE. 


The total Land Revenue, exclusive of Land Sules, but including Reimbursements, wag 
$36,605.37, shewing an increase of $4,767.44 over the amount for 1902 and of $3,804.66 over 
the “abnormally great” figure for 1901. Land Rents were $20,263.42, against $18,331.08 
last year, an inerease of over 10 per cent, which would have been 26 per cent had not payment 
of the large sum ($2,857.75) due from Gapis Estate been again deferred till end of 190-4. 


Mining rents increased from $6,575 to $8,346, or 27 per cent. 


* Not printed. 
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Arrears to be collected amount to $2,602; ayainst this 215 notices of sale, for a total of 
$980.04, have already been issued and great numbers of warrants are still in the hands of the 
various Penghulus. 


The padi harvest was successful, more bendangs were cultivated, and the average yield 
per acre was 210 gantangs against 181 last year. 


The cultivated agricultural land is only 28 per cent of the total alienated. When it is 
considered that most of the land privately owned dates back from 20 to 16 years ago it will 
be seen that this state of affairs is far from satisfactory and steps are being taken to 
encourage land-holders to open up and cultivate their lands. 


Registration of holdings is in a very backward condition. Very little can be done to 
remedy this without special arrangements such as recommended by the Commissioner of 
Lands and Mines in November last. 


One thousand and seventy-five applications were received for a total of 3,021 acres, last 
year’s figures were 882 and 2,425 acres. 


SURVEY ‘AND DEMARCATION. 


Mr. W. H. Mackenzie, District Surveyor, was in charge of the work in this District 
throughout the year. He was assisted by four demarcators and a probationer. 


During 1903 the following surveys and demarcations were carried out, viz. :— 


Surveyed.— Sixty-nine mining lots, representing an area of 985 acres; six agricultural 
lots, representing an area of 46 acres; 51 town lots ; 50} miles of connections. 


Demarcated.— Eight hundred and eighty-nine lots, representing 2,993 acres, were 
demarcated. 


POLICE AND CRIME. 


Inspector Hannay was in charge of the detachment of Police in this District throughout 
the year, the total strength of the force being 79. The police stations are at Kuala Kangsar, 
Galak, Sungei Siput, Padang Rengas, Kati and Parit. All the stations, except Parit, are 
connected by telephone. 


The total number of cases reported in 1903 was 600, being 38 less than in the previous 
year. Out of the 600 cases reported 266 are entered in the crime return as discovered. 


The most serious case occurred on the 3rd March when the sentry, Rahim Sha, on duty 
at the Kuala Kangsar police station, shot Duffadar Anoke Singh dead in front of the station. 
The accused was convicted and hanged. Besides this case one case of culpable homicide 
amounting to murder, and one of culpable homicide not amounting to murder are entered in 
the crime return, the deceased and accused being Tamils. In the former case six persons were 
committed for trial before the Judicial Commissioner, and were sentenced by him to imprison- 
ment. In the latter the charge of culpable homicide was not proved. 


Two cases of gang robbery and 30 cases of house-breaking by night were reported 
but not discovered. 
COURTS. 


The usual return shewing the work performed have been forwarded to the Senior Magis- 
trate to be embodied in his report. 


The revenue collected in the Kuala Kangsar Courts, Criminal and Civil, was $6,816.39, 
or $2,694.77 more than in 1902. 


The total number of cases disposed of in the Criminal Court was 279, and 483 cases 
were instituted in the Civil Courts. There were 12 Administration cases, the amount in- 
volved being $1,673. Twelve inquests were held. 


Two criminal appeal cases were heard by the Senior Magistrate, but there were no Civil 
appeals. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 
Mr. S. K. Sibbald was in charge of the Public Works Department here until the 1st June, 


when he handed over to Mr. W. Blackshaw, from whose report I have obtained the following 
information, viz.:— 


Works and Buildings.—The building of a new school-house and teachers’ quarters at 
Kuala Kenas in the Senggang mukim was started. The new Government offices, which are 
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being built opposite the Idris Club at Kuala Kangsar, are nearing completion. Owing to 
quarantine restriction at Kati the contractor was unable to finish the new rest-house at 
Raban within the year. 


The following works were completed :—Corrugated iron roof to servants’ quarters and 
dead-house at hospital. Pound at Kati. Laying out new village at Karai. Wire fencing 
Government gardens and Astana. Permanent coolie lines, Kati, Kuala Dal, and Sungei 
Siput. The erection of 25 lamps along the Astana Nagara road. The renewal of flat. roofs 
to the Astana Nagura. Painting Astana Nagara. The Raja di Hilir’s house at Bukit 
Chandan. 


Roads, Streets and Bridges.—The metalling of the Yeang Wah road at Kuala Kangsar 
was completed. The construction of a cart-road from Bruas to Padang Lalang was com- 
menced, and a trace for the continuation of this road from Padang Lalang to Parit, on the 
Perak River, was completed. Five temporary bridges were replaced by permanent ones. 
The metalling of the Plus Road (Sungei Siput to Lantang) was taken over from the 
contractors and the work is now being carried on departmentally. 


The usual up-keep, was done; 722 chains on the Taiping —Kinta road, and 356 chains 
on the Upper Perak road were re-metalled. In the District there are 71 miles of metalled and 
44 miles of unmetalled cart-roads, also 58 miles of bridle-roads. 


SANITARY BOARD. 


Eleven meetings of the Board were held during the year. The revenue collected was 
$4,577.90, being $1,388.40 more than the total actual revenue for 1902, and $1,607.90 
in excess of the estimate. The expenditure was $6,834.75, on an estimate of $7,309. The 
townships under the control of the Board are the following, viz. :— 


Approximate 

Populations. 
Kuala Kangsar ee Sears se oee one 1,126 
Sungei Siput i ise og eee eee wea OLE 
Salak wd or eee a aa w 501 
Padang Rengas e ate ray oi ove ee = - 298 
Karai a a ae on see ane we :187 
Total ... 2,674 


The Medical Officer, as I have reported under “ Health,” paid frequent visits to these 
townships, and on several occasions house to house inspections were made by the Chairman, 
who was accompanied by the Health Officer. 


The daily average number of coolies engaged in scavenging was fourteen. 
A separate report on the Sanitary Board is forwarded by the Chairman. 


HEALTH. 
The Medical Officer, Mr. H. E. Hughes, reports that the health of the District was good, 


The number of in-patients treated at the Kuala Kangsar hospital was 1,354 (1,282 
males and 72 females), being 169 more than in 1902. The increase is attributed to more 
coolies having been employed on the mines at Salak. The patients were mostly Chinese 
and Tamils, only 48 Malays having been treated. The number of out-door patients treated 
at the Kuala Kangsar dispensary was 2,889, of whom Malays accounted for 32°15 per cent, 
Chinese 28:25 per cent, Tamils 24°60 per cent, Bengalese 13°88 per cent and other nation- 
alities 1:12 per cent. The Medical Officer paid 52 visits of inspection during the year to 
Sungei Siput, 30 to Padang Rengas, 12 to Kati, and 20 to Salak; 2,088 cases were treated 
in these villages as against 1,980 in 1902. 


Three cases of small-pox were treated at Kuala Kangsar, and owing to the careful 
precautions taken the disease fortunately did not spread. 


Vaccination was carried on once a week in the hospital for the benefit of the natives 
living in the near mukims, and 531 subjects were vaccinated. The vaccinator was unfortu- 
nately sent to the river mukims during the fast month, so he could do nothing. 


Four leper cases were registered and sent to the Taiping Leper Asylum for treatment. 
The Datoh Sri Adika Raja, who rendered much assistance in the collection of lepers, brought 
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down 19 from the upper mukims, these were examined by the District Surgeon at Ipoh and 
gent to the new asylum at Pulau Pangkor Laut. 


An out-break of rinderpest occurred between Kati and the Upper Perak District, so the 
quarantine regulation had to be enforced. 


TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 


The highest shade temperature for the year registered at Kuala Kangsar hospital was 
95° on the 15th, 17th and 18th April, the lowest being 66° on the 23rd January. 


The greatest rainfall registered in 24 hours was 2°95 inches on the 3rd August, and the 
greatest rainfall for one month was 16:19 inches in August. 


EDUCATION. 


A new girls’ school was opened at Kota Lama Kanan, making a total of 22 vernacular 
schools in the District. The aggregate averaye enrolment was 1,240, and attendance 930. 
The Inspector of Schools informs me that the results of examination were quite satisfactory. 


I understand that the results of examination at the English school, Kuala Kangsar, were 
not good. The enrolment of this school was 71. 


In my report for 1902 I mentioned that the Malay Art School at Kuala Kangsar was 
opened in December of that year. On the 14th November, 1903, a meeting of the Committee 
was held at which His Highness the Sultan presided, and I read a report on the work done 
since the school started. Pandak Khamal, who was recommended by the late Datoh 
Panglima Kinta, was engaged as Foreman, and Wan Sepiuh, sister of The Orang Kaya 
Temenggong, was placed in charge of the women teachers and girls. Eight teachers taught 
carving, carpentering, turning, gold-smiths’ and silver-smiths’ work, pottery, needle- work, 
aud weaving. There were 24 pupils (10 boys and 14 girls), not including 10 boys from the 
English and Vernacular schools at Kuala Kangsar, who only attended from 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. 
A fair start has been made, but there is room for improvement, and I hope that several useful 
suggestions which were made at the last Committee Meeting, will be carried into effect in 
1904. 

POPULATION. 


The total population of the District according to the 1901 census was 37,112 (males, 
21.878 and females, 15,234), as against 28,915 (males, 16,135 and females, 12,780) in 
1891, being an increase of 28°34 per cent. 


Of the total population (37,112), Malays numbered 27,954; Chinese, 5,133; Tamils, 
2,475; other Indians, 164; Aborigines, 1,021; and other Nationalities, 365. 


GENERAL. 


The section of the railway from Padang Rengas to Bukit Gantang was completed, and 
His Excellency the High Commissioner inspected the line from Kuala Kangsar to Taiping on 
the 22nd April. 


His Highness the Sultan, who was accompanied by the principal Perak Native Chiefs, 
left Kuala Kangsar with the Resident on the 16th July, to attend the Federal Conference at 
Kuala Lumpur, and returned on the 24th July. 


The District was visited by His Excellency the High Commissioner in April and July. 
‘The Resident -General also came to Kuala Kangsar in those months. 


The State Council met at Kuala Kangsar on the 24th January, the 11th April, the 16th 
June, the lst August, and the 21st October. 


It was decided to place the Durien Pipit mukim in this District under Upper Perak as it 
can be more conveniently worked from Lenggong. 


I regret to report that the Datoh Sri Maharaja Lela Abubakar, who had been in bad 
health for several years, died on the 30th March. I accompanied His Highness the Sultan to 
the funeral at Bukit Chandan on the following day, and a large number of natives were 
present. The deceased Datoh had done much excellent work for the State. 


HARVEY CHEVALLIER, 
Acting District Officer, Kuala Kangear. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 
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REPORT ON THE UPPER PERAK DISTRICT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue collected during the year amounted to $10,718.04, against an estimate 
of $13,280. In 1902, Upper Perak consisted of five mukims, and the revenue estimated 
for 1903 was based accordingly, but the creation of the New Terntory at the end of 1902 
deprived Upper Perak of three mukims, hence the deficit. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure for the year was $28,635.59. The estimated expenditure, in- 
cluding supplementary votes, was $97,921, of this $68,734.77 (mostly P.W.D. votes) was 
transferred to New Territory. 


The cash balance in the Treasury at the close of the year was $1,811.34. Four surprise 
surveys were held during the year and the revenue accounts have been audited up to the 
17th September. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


I took over charge of the District on 20th January. Lenggong is now the head - quarters 
of the Upper Perak District, Janing being included in New Territory. 


LAND. 


The revenue derived from Lands amounted to $3,375.90, being $1,099.10 less than 
the Estimates. The deficit has already been explained. Agricultural Land Rents realised 
$1,927.75, and the collection under Mining Land Rents amounted to $588.50. The rents 
due, exclusive of mining rents, on Ist January, 1903, amounted to $1,925.85 current and 
$106 arrears, and the amounts carried over to 1904 were $2,406.29 current and $111.94 
ayrears. The mining rents carried over to 1904 were $614.50 current and $26 arrears. 


The total number of building lots in the village of Lenggong up to the end of the 
year was 65, equal to 86,932 square feet. 


Two auction sales on account of arrears of rent were held, and 19 lots, comprising 
35 acres of land, reverted to Government. 


AGRICULTURE. 
° 


The progress in agriculture has been slow. During the year 77 lots of agricultural 
land were alienated, the area of which amounted to 197 acres, against 99 lots, with an 
area of 285 acres, granted in the previous year. 


The coconuts in this District look well and give abundant crops. Coffee, rubber, 
tapioca, sugar-cane, tobacco, are planted in some parts of the District and appear to 
be doing well. The fruit crop, 1903, was poor as compared with the previous year. 
The padi crop, 1902-1903, has been fair on the whole. The coming harvest also promises. 
to be fair, and I am glad to say that there is more land under padi this year than 
any previous year. 

SURVEY AND DEMARCATION. 


No Demarcator was stationed at Upper Perak during the year and no demarcation 
was done. 


During the year I settled 53 lots of land in the mukim of Temelong. They were 
left over unsettled from 1902. I issued 23 Extracts from the Registers. Demarcation 
fees to the amount of $153 were collected. 


MINES. 


Mining is practically at a stand-still, One mine-owner carried on operations for 
twe months during the year, and three pikuls of tin-ore, giving a revenue of $18.90, 
were exported. All the mining lots are situated at Ulu Temelong, in the mukim of 
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Lenggong. Unless new tin fields are discovered I do not see much chance of the 
revenue under export duty on tin shewing an increase. 


FORESTS. 


The Forest revenue for this District amounted to $463.50; of this the greater part was 
of roian, $224.60. 


The Forest Guards have made themselves useful, and there were very few prosecutions 
for breach of Timber and Jungle Produce Rules. 


POLICE AND CRIME. 


The Police force on 83lst December consisted of one non-commisioned officer and four 
constables. There was little crime committed during the year. Only 40 cases were reported 
and 12 discovered. The crime reported has been all of an unimportant nature. 


The number of births registered during the year was 62 males and 60 females; of 
deaths 51 males and 38 females. 


One leopard and five snakes of various lengths were killed, for which rewards were paid. 


COURT. 


Seventy-four Criminal and 16 Civil cases were dealt with during the year. The 
revenue received from the Courts was, Criminal, $258.12, and Civil, $118.26. The 
Penghulus’ Courts produced a revenue of $79.99, and the Kathis’ Court brought in 
$82.97. 


One case was committed for trial to the Senior Magistrate’s Court. 


The number of applications registered under Succession Duties Order in Council, 
No. 8 of 1898, were 57, and orders were made in 21. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


The amount spent on Works and Buildings was $4,544.60. The principal works 
carried out were two junior clerks’ quarters, addition of one room ee bath-room to 
the quarters occupied by the District Officer, additions and alterations to the District 
Office; bath-room for patients; mortuary, and meteorological shed. 


The sum expended on Roads, Street and Bridges was $7,327.69. The mileage of roads in 
the District at the end of the year was cart-roads, metalled, 15 miles; cart-roads, unmetalled, 
15 miles 60 chains ; agricultural paths, 18 miles 60 chains ; total extent 49 miles 40 chains. 


HEALTH. %s 


The general health of the District has been good. The number of patients treated in 
hospital was 151 ; of these 135 were discharged and six remained under treatment at the end 
of the year. There were seven deaths. The out-door patients numbered 770. The most 
prevalent discases were fever, ulcer, and bronchitis. 


Vaccination was carried on during the year and 191 persons were operated on. 

Rinderpest among buffaloes broke out in Lenggong in June and 173 deaths occurred from 
it. Upper Perak was in consequence quarantined against other Districts. The introduction 
of the disease was traced from Reman. 

TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 

The greatest rainfall registered during one month was 12°76 inches, and the greatest in 
24 hours was 3:92 inches in August. The total rainfall for the year was 58°62 inches. No 
thermometrical observations were taken during the year. 

SANITARY BOARD. 
The revenue collected during the year amounted to $488.65. There being no Board in 


the District the work of registering vehicles and collecting fees under this heading devolves on 
the District Officer. 
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EDUCATION. 


There are five boys’ schools and one for girls in the District, with an enrolment of 302 
scholars. The attendance in each school has been fair. The yearly examination was held in 
November and the Inspector reports that the results obtained were most satisfactory. 


POST AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The Post Office work is carried out by the Second Clerk in addition to his duties. Three 
mails are delivered weekly and three despatched. The telephone line has been of much service. 
Some 200 messages, 8,036 covers, parcels, etc., were received and despatched during the year. 
Stamps to the value of $1,902.95 were sold. 


GENERAL. 


The year was marked by the visit of the Resident-General to Upper Perak in April. He 
was accompanied by the Director of Public Works. 


In July a trace for a road was made between Sumpitan and Sungei Malau, New Territory. 
It was pronounced practicable but as the cost of construction would be very great and the 
advantage remote, it was abandoned. A trace for a road was also made between Sumpitan 
and Slat Pagar in November ; the road, which should be completed this year, will open up a 
tract of fertile country, by its construction the distance between Lenggong and Kuala 
Kenering will be shortened by about a mile and a half. 


The State Engineer visited the District once during the year. 


The mukim of Durian Pipit was included in the District of Upper Perak at the end of 
the year. This will be a great advantage to the people of that mukim who have often 
hitherto had to pay in their rents and take their cases to Kuala Kangsar, a distance of 28 
miles. 


The Penghulus have worked well, especially Meor Jaya, who has afforded me much 
assistance. 


All the books and records of the Upper Perak District were brought down to Lenggong in 
February. In the absence of any office I had to keep them in my house, part of which I used 
as an office. In September the books were removed to the Temelong Company’s house, which 
had not till then been purchased by Government, and an office to suit all Deparments was 
organised. Upper Perak is, I think, a splendid District, and only needs attention to make it 
one of the best agricultural Districts in the State. 


RAJA CHULAN, 
District Officer, Uppper Perak. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 
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REPORT ON THE KINTA DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue for 1903 was $432,797.20, being $743,449.52 less than in 1902, owing to the 
fact that none of the railway revenue is now credited to Kinta. 


As compared with the estimate of $320,005, there was an increase of $112,792.20, there 
being an increase under every head of revenue, the largest being under Land Revenue, Fines 
and Fees of Courts, Fees of Office, and Municipal. 


As compared with the previous year the principal increases were under Fines and Fees of 
Courts, Fees of Office and Municipal. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The estimated expenditure for the year was $931,202, while the actual sum expended was 
$777,794.15, against a sum of $734,715.84 spent in 1902. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. R. C. Grey was in charge of the District till the 27th of June, when he went on 
leave, and I arrived from England and resumed charge on the Ist of July. Mr. C. E. M. 
Desborough, the Acting Assistant District Officer, Lands, went on leave on the 138th of 
March, and Mr. A. L. Knaggs took over charge of the Land Office on the 14th of March, 
Mr. F. W. Douglas, Acting Chief Assisiant to the District Officer, left on the 30th April, and 
was succeeded by Mr. J. Mc C. Reay, who acted till the 13th of November, when he went to 
Kuala Kangsar, and was succeeded by Mr. Noel Walker. Mr. R. C. Edmonds, Assistant 
District Officer, Ipoh, carried on the duties of Registrar of Courts in addition to his own 
work, throughout the year. Mr. R. D. Acton acted as Assistant District Officer, Gopeng, 
till the 20th February, when he was relieved by Mr. R. Crichton. Mr. G. Ouston acted as 
Passed Cadet attached to the Land Oftice until the 30th of April, when he was succeeded by 
Mr. C. H. G. Clarke who continued to act till the end of the year. Mr. B. O. Stoney, Cadet, 
was attached to the Land Office in May. Mr. Pizer, Gaoler, Batu Gajah, went on leave in 
May, and was succeeded by Mr. Foster as Acting Gaoler. Mr. C. S. Robinson, the Secretary 
of the Kinta Sanitary Board, went on leave owing to ill health in September, and Mr. B. O. 
Stoney relieved him till the arrival of Mr. Fonseca on the 8th October. There were numerous 
changes in the Clerical Staff during the year. 


LAND AND AGRICULTURE. 


The revenue collected by the Land Office was $146,284, including $18,859.99 derived 
from sale of land. This is $350.89 more than was received in 1902, and $23,734 more than 
the estimate. 


The area of agricultural land alienated was 1,289 acres, and 7 acres, 1 rood, 7 poles of 
suburban land. The town land alienated amounted to 15,176 square feet. 


MINING. 


During the year 120 mining leases were issued, with a total area of 3,189 acres, 1 rood, 
and 7 poles, and 80 mining certificates, with an area of 974 acres, 2 roods and 9 poles, 
making a total of 4,163 acres, 3 roods and 9 poles. 


SURVEY AND DEMARCATION. 


The District Surveyor reports that the staff surveyed 184 town lots, 53 mining lots, 
comprising 1,019 acres, 691 agricultural lots, with an area of 1,817 acres, and 59 miles of 
traverse. Licensed Surveyors surveyed 90 mining lots, amounting to 1,475 acres, 64 agricul- 
tural lots, 486 acres, and 67 miles of traverse. A great deal of work was done by the staff 
and Licensed Surveyors in locating unconnected surveys, adjusting old conflictions, etc. 


The number of lots surveyed shews an increase, compared with 1902, of 38 mining lots, 
and 643 acres, and 448 agricultural lots and 3 acres. ‘I'he average area of minivg lots was 
about the same as in 1902, but the average of agricultural lots was 3 acres, as compared with 
7 acres in the preceding year. A very great amount of time and work has been expended 
during the year in settling conflicting claims, tracing old titles, ete. 


The work carried out by the Drafting Office comprised the following principal items : 
682 surveys examined and plans prepared ; 461 grants in duplicate ; four certificates of title ; 
77 mining leases in duplicate; 70 mining certificates ; 118 titles re-drawn ; 368 tracings for 
the Land Office and the Public. Thirty -five ferro- gallic prints, and 429 lithographic prints 
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were also issued to the public. A considerable amount of the time of the office was taken up 


in dealing with old conflictions. 
FORESTS. 


The revenue of this Department was collected by the Land Office. The amount collected 
amounted to $86,150.24. 
POLICE AND CRIME. 


The strength of the Police Force in the District at the end of the year was 460 men, 
made up as follows :— 


Two Assistant Commissioners ; nine European Inspectors ; 35 Indian Non- Commissioned 
Officers ; 289 Police Constables; 12 Malay Non-Commissioned Officers; 91 Malay Police 
Constables ; and 22 Detectives. 


The above figures, however, include one Assistant Commissioner, one Inspector, and 
about 80 Non-Commissioned Officers and men who are only lent to Kinta until after the 
Chinese New Year. The total being only about 378 officers and men, before these temporary 
re-inforcements arrived. The health of the men in Kinta has improved, although there have 
been a good many cases of sickness at Gopeng and Kampar during the year. 


The Assistant Commissioner, Captain Jones- Parry, reports that the discipline of the 
force as a whole can only be described as © fair.” The number of cases reported during the 
year was 5,971 as compared with 7,579 in 1902, a decrease of 1,608, and as compared with 
1901 a decrease of 2,662. It must be remarked too that this number included 1,388 cases 
of breach of contract. The number of cases ‘“ discovered” was 3,713. 


FIRES. 


There were 15 fires reported during the year as against 12 in 1902, of these the largest 
occurred at Teluk Kruin on the 23rd of June, when 45 atap houses were destroyed. The 
total amount of property lost in these fires was estimated at $59,918.50, or $35,112 50 less 
than in the preceding year. All these fires (with the exception of one at Gopeng, where a 
lamp upset causing a loss of $147) occurred in small villages where the buildings were 
constructed of planks and ataps only. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


The number of births registered was 1,502, as compared with 1,645 registered during 
1902. The number of deaths was 5,380, or 588 more than in 1902. I have little doubt that 
the registration of births is very incomplete. 


PRISONS. 


The annual report on the Kinta Gaol has been sent to you, and to the Inspector of 
Prisons, Federated Malay States, together with full detailed returns. The gaol has been 
over-crowded during the last half of the year, but in spite of that the health has been good. 
During the first half of the year there were only two deaths, but the second six months 
was not so satisfactory, as there were 17 deaths, two being suicides. The conduct of the 
European staff was good, but that of the native warders was only fairly satisfactory. A new 
block of 156 cells was opened in April, and 60 solitary cells for labour were completed in 
December. Another block of cells is much wanted as the present accommodation is quite 
insuflicient. 

COURTS. 

The revenue of the Courts Department for the year was $69,274.31, as against 
$48,834.83 received in 1902. The estimate for the year was $39,050, so that it was exceeded 
by $30,224.31. The total number of criminal cases tried in the different Courts of the 
‘District was 452i, or 371 more than in 1902, the increase was in the Ipoh and Gopeng— 
Kampar Divisions. 


Two thousand two hundred and ninety-nine civil cases were heard, and 33 inquests were 
held. In the Batu Gajah Court 92 probate and administration suits were disposed of. 


Full returns of the work of the Courts, and revenue collected have been sent to the 
Senior Magistrate. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


Works and Buildings —The most important works undertaken during the year were the 
works for the supply of water to Batu Gajah and Pusing. which may be said to be almost 
completed, and the water- works at Kampar which are rapidly advancing towards completion. 


The principal buildings erected or completed during the year were a very excellent 
Police Station and Barracks, Tronoh, a Tamil School at Ipoh, a new Female Ward at Ipoh 
hospital. The new Post Office at Batu Gajah. A house for the Forest Officer at Batu 
Gajah. Sixty work cells, kitchen, etc., at the Batu Gajah Gaol. New Gaoler’s Quarters, 
a Market at Kampong Kapayang and many smaller buildings. 
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A considerable length of brick drains was constructed at Kampar, Lahat and Ipoh, and 
the sum voted for this work was fully and usefully expended. 


Roads, Streets and Bridges.— The Executive Engineer reports that 47 miles of roads were 
re-metalled, and that 28,000 cubic yards of metal were rolled in, representing one acre of 
stone six yards deep abraded yearly by traffic. 


The Executive Engineer calculates as a result of ten days watching that the traffic on the 
road between Menglembu and Ipoh approaches 400,000 tons a year, this appears to be a 
rather low estimate. This piece of road has been metalled twice during the year. The 
Tanjong Toh Alang cart-road has not made satisfactory progress. Very good progress has 
been made on the Meru—Chemor road, which is being constructed by small contracts under 
the supervision of the Public Works Department. 


SANITARY BOARD. .. 


The revenue collected during the year was $187,601.10, or $38,650.86 more than last 
year, and $46,611.10 more than the estimate. A sum of $59,594.19 was collected as assess- 
ment, which is $14,330.19 more than the previous year. 


The revenue derived from the registration of vehicles was $58,306.23, which was an 
increase of nearly $10,000 over the preceding year. The expenditure of the Department 
was $75,871.17, as compared with $61,979.41 in 1902. The cost of the establishment was 
$16,198.10, which was $625.90 less than the estimate. 


The revenue exceeded the expenditure by $111,729.93, or including the cost of the estab- 
lishment, by $95,531.83. 


The work of this Department is increasing very rapidly and the difficulty of carrying 
out its duties satisfactorily is vastly increased by the fact that its operations are spread 
over such a large area. There are 17 towns and villages under the Board, and this renders 
the work of supervision very difficult. Taken as a whole, and remembering the smallness 
of the staff, the work was as well carried out as could be expected. 


There were changes in the Staff during the year which has added difficulties to 
the already arduous task of managing this Department. The Secretary after a long ill- 
ness had to be given leave to go to England. His duties being carried on by junior Officers, 
each of whom acted for a short time only. The Assessment Officer resigned, and the Regis- 
trar of Vehicles was away on leave for a part of the year. 


HEALTH. 


The health of the District was as a whole good, and there was no out-break of 
an epidemic character during the year. 


Gopeng was the most unhealthy place in the District, but there was a decided improve- 
ment towards the end of the year owing probably to the cleaning and draining of 
several ravines which were breeding places for mosquitves. 


The number of patients treated in the hospitals was :— 


Batu Gajah ... noe aes ie 2 ive tes eae 3,847 
Tpoh ... as on a Je vo ee es et 3,888 
Gopeng br an Re we oe ee Aa te 8,250 
Kampar sie ie eee aes ee or Sts 23 1,868 

Total ... 12,853 


This is 1,881 more than in 1902. The per-centage of deaths was rather higher 
than during the previous year being 14°56 per cent as against 139 in 1902. The per-centage 
was highest in Ipoh, the average of the other three hospitals was 13:31 only. Excluding the 
deaths which occurred within 48 hours of admission the average per-centage for these three 
hospitals was 9°84 only. I have not received the figures for Ipoh. The number of out-door 
patients treated in the four hospitals was 20,918, and treated by the travelling dispensaries 
was 23,603. 


The number of persons vaccinated in Batu Gajah and Ipoh were 535 and 569, respectively. 
I have not received the figures from Gopeng and Kampar. 
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TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 
The highest and lowest temperatures registered at the different stations were as follows :— 


Maximum. Minimum. 
Batu Gajah ... wee wee ed eos ons 95° oe 69° 
Tpohs 28 ives he one diem ai. (FE OBS =z. (68° 
Gopeng... ae eas ae rer an aie 94° aes 63° 
Kampar a a) Ba ite bits ee 94° a 67° 
The rainfall was much less than in 1902 :— 
Total 1903. Total 1902. 
Batu Gajah See oc ore ee 8410 oh 11418 
Ipoh... ee age eae nae ace 88:46 Fen 115-19 
Gopeng ... eee ns os “ cd 10117 wh 126-60 
Kampar ... ee we es fe aes 132:13 eee 193:75 


EDUCATION. 


No new Government schools were opened during the year, but the Girls’ school at Batu 
Gajah was re-opened and I understand gives promise of success. The Anglo-American 
Mission school in Kampar was opened in April last, the enrolment is now 47. 


The Acting Inspector of Schools states that the average enrolment in the Kinta schools 
was 593 as against 772 last year, and the average attendance was 454 as against 595 in 1902. 


Including the Mission schools there are 18 now in the district. 


The Acting Inspector of Schools considers that they did well last year, obtaining in most 
cases over 80 per cent of passes. 


The Ipoh Mission School is, he considers, possibly the best English school in Perak. It 
is now starting a technical class teaching type- writing, tclegraphing, book - keeping, etc. 


CHINESE PROTECTORATE, 


This Department as usual did a great deal of useful work, and assisted the Courts in 
many cases. 


The Magdalen Hospital at Ipoh seems to be a great success and is largely used 
by the classes for whom it was intended. It supplies a long felt want, and will I 
have no doubt prove the means of relieving and preventing much suffering. 


GENERAL. 


The fall in the price of tin during the latter part of the year caused much uneasiness and 
anxiety to the employers of mining labour, and several meetings were held to consider what 
steps should be taken to find employment for the coolies should it prove necessary to close any 
considerable number of mines. However the market improved and the threatened trouble 
passed for the time. 


Towkay Liong Fi’s mine has been opened up and largely developed during the year, 
and has continued to yield a very large return of tin. The machinery is some of the best 
in the State and is well arranged: The mine employs I understand about 2,8U0 hands. 


The Tronoh Mines too have made great improvements in their plant and in the laying 
out and opening up of the mine, and they appear to have a very large quantity of karang 
of excellent quantity. 


The Societé des Etains de Perak have opened up a rich deposit of tin-ore in a crystaline 
limestone at Lahat. The vein is unlike anything of the kind met within the State so far. 


CECIL WRAY, 
District Officer, Kinta. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON THE LOWER PERAK DISTRICT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


The total revenue collected during the year amounted to $5,581,250.22, and compared 
with the $5,029,037.84 collected in 1902, shews an increase of $552,212.38 in the total 
collections. 

EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure for the year amounted to $193,562.44, on an estimate of $209,414.90 
shewing a gross saving of $15,852.46 on the Estimates, and a decrease in expenditure, ag 
compared to the year 1902, of $33,189.01. 


TRADE. 
The condition of trade is best shewn by a comparative statement of the years 1903— 
1902 :— 

- $ 
, Total value of Imports, 1902... one ee vee we 18,309,210 
: Do. do, 1908 . ae ee ave awe 15,578,802 
= Increase .., 2,269,592 
oa ieee, 
P Total value of Exports, 1902... eee ny tea we 28,585,857 
Do. do. 19038... ste a a .. 83,117,726 
Increase ... 4,531,869 
Total value of Imports and Exports, 1903 ae Ae «. 48,696,528 
The chief item of Imports in 1903 was Rice ... tes w. 8,373,399 
Do. Exports do. Ataps ... ove ae 111,510 


The chief item of import was rice to the value of $3,373,399. The principal local 
export was ataps to the value of $111,510. 


Shipping— 
Tonnage of Steamers in 1903... ea aes aK .. 158,845 Tons. 
Entrance do. aa ee it aes ee 641 
Clearance do. ee bop see ae os 640 
Tonnage of Sailing Crafts in 1903 eee aoe es ws 94,001 
Entrance do. as aa a ab ee 515 
Clearance do. oes eek eee bes aes 515 
Movements of Population — 
Arrivals in 1902 ... rs ae uss Se Pan be 59,126 
Do. 1903 ... say ‘ies ne eae sue ow. —- 59,012 
Decrease... 114 
Departure in 1902 one oe one ose one ve 89,947 
Do. 1908 ace ee ne an i «41,707 
Increase... 1,760 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. E. Pratt was appointed Assistant District Officer on the 12th December, 1902, and 
was in turn relieved by Mr. G. M. Laidlaw on the 12th September, 1903; there were 
numerous moves amongst the subordinate staff. 
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LAND AND AGRICULTURE. 


The rent collected in 1903 was $26,556, against an estimate of $21,625, and an actual 
collection of $20,071 for 1902. Rent has thus exceeded the estimate by over $5,000, and the 
collection of 1902 by over $6,000 (i.¢., a gain of 32°32 per cent on the last year.) 


The grand total of Land Revenue and Land Sales for 1903 was $33,025. on an estimate 
of $26,980 ; the arrears in 1902 were $1,284.35, in 1908 they are only $589.25. 


Forest Revenue-—In addition to this the Land Office has supervised the collection of 
$25,780.13 Forest Revenue in 1902. ‘The credit of this now goes to the Forest Department, 
the labour of supervising is supplied by the Land Office. 


Large Estates.—Of the large estates, Cecily, formerly in coffee now under rubber of 
about five years growth, has not been further developed. The hitherto unworked neighbour- 
ing estate of Mr. Chas. Martin is now being opened up by Mr. Turner. 


The Bagan Datoh coconut estate under the able management of Mr. John Symes is in a 
very promising condition. Eight hundred acres are now under cultivation, and the four year 
old trees are nearly all bearing or in blossom. During the middle of the year, the Manager 
experienced much havoc to his trees by the big black coconut beetle, and by the merest chance 
found that the rich loamy soil, which forms a crust all over the estate, was simply alive with 
the larval of this pest. The sluice gates were immediately closed and the whole place put 
under water, with the exception of a few small patches of higher ground round trees and ant 
hills. Here tens of thousands of these larval collected and were easily destroyed, the coolies 
collected over 80,000, and I dare say as many more were drowned and devoured by flocks of 
indigenous crows which daily frequent the property. This was not the only benefit the 
flooding conferred, it killed out about 250 acres of lallang and weeds and the trees now appear 
to have thoroughly appreciated it. 


The sugar estates, Rebana and Nova Scotia, have, I am afraid, not had a very good year, 
scarcity of labour being the great drawback. Thirty-two thousand pikuls of basket sugar 
were manufactured and sold. Javanese labour has been introduced on a fairly large scale and 
though somewhat costly, I believe, has been satisfactory. 


The padi crop on the coast, where the coconut trees are not too large, has for the last two 
or three years been the finest and heaviest I have ever seen during the whole of my experi- 
ence. This portion of my district has a great future; much is required in the way of suitable 
outlets and means of controlling the water and of course drainage is a sine qua non. 


Demarcation.— Six hundred and seventy-five lots, comprising an area of 3,986 acres, were 
demarcated, and 120 miles of circuit work was done. 
POLICE AND CRIME. 


The force in the District consists of 71 of all ranks, viz., one European Inspector and 
70 non-commissioned officers and men. 


There was little or no serious crime—one murder occurred and the accused was sentenced 
to death ; another charge of murder is pending. In both cases the accused were foreigners. 


The Police registered 170 dogs and shot 67. Issued 94 arm passes. Five hundred and 
fifty-two dollars and fifty cents was paid as rewards for destruction of noxious animals and 
reptiles. 

COURTS. 

The Court work was heavy during the year. 


Police Court.—Six hundred and six cases were disposed of, as compared with 461 in 
1902, and the revenue for the year was also $1,753.48 in excess of 1902. 


Civil Cases.— Four hundred and twenty-seven cases were instituted during the year, 
and the fees collected exceeded those of last year by $627.02. 


There were no appeals from either Courts. Nine inquests were held during the year, 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


There is nothing very important or special to report on in this Department. The exist- 
ing roads, 23 miles of which are metalled, and 100 odd of unmetalled roads and paths, were 
well attended to by the Assistant Engineer, Mr. J. F. Ward. 


Buildings —Some of a minor nature were erected, and the usual amount of upkeep work 
was carried out. The total expenditure amounted to nearly $80,000. 
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SANITARY BOARD. 


Meetings.—The Board met four times. The revenue collected was $11,197, an increase 
on the estimate of $2,473, and $720 over 1902. The expenditure was $10,247. 


Buildings.— A good deal was done in the way of buildings. Many old eee houses 
were pulled down and a better class house erected. New farm premises and a large distillery 
were built by Towkay Lok Yew and partners, costing about $25,000. 


HEALTH. 


The health of the district was excellent. No cholera —the first time we have been free for 
four years—and no small-pox. The number of hospital patients was the same as during the 
last three years, averaging about 50. Very little vaccination was done. The death-rate in 
the hospital was quite good up to the middle of November, when a small epidemic of beri- 
beri appeared. No special accommodation is provided for Malays, which I hope will be 
remedied in a district essentially Malayan. A separate building with Muhammadan attend- 
ants and Muhammadans as en would be a great and only just boon to the people. 


RAINFALL. 


The total rainfall for the year was 96°42 inches as compared with 124-58 inches during 
1902. Highest temperature 92°, lowest 70°. Largest rainfall in 24 hours on November 27th 
and 28th, 4:82 inches. 

EDUCATION. 


There are 20 boys’ and one girls’ school in the district. These are all Malay schools. 
There are 984 boys’ and girls’ on the register and the daily average attendance 752. To 
these schools must be added the Mission School at Teluk Anson. One new school was opened 
during the year. 

GENERAL. 


The total amount of revenue paid into the Treasury, Lower Perak, during the year was 
$5,581,250.22, excluding Forest Revenue, which amounted to $83,380.13. 


Tin—The amount of block tin exported was pikuls 126,711:26, and tin-ore pikuls 
268,515°06, making a total of pikuls 390,226°32 metallic tin. Duty collected amounted to 
$4,534,448.58, or $563,145.88 more than in 1902. 


$c. 
Highest price of tin ... 5 vee 98 50 of 9th February, 1903. 
Lowest do. ae ta Pt 67 70 of 30th September, 1903. 
Average do. 356 es cee 83 32 for the year. 


Opiwm.— One thousand nine hundered and one chests were imported, or 150 chests less 
than in 1902. Duty collected $963,440, or $21,040 less than in 1902. This is exclusive of the 
$1 per ball credited to Forest Revenue. On the 15th ae the duty was raised from $480 to 
$560 a chest, and from lst April, $40 per chest was credited to Forest Revenue. 


Coconuts.—I do not know of any place in the Federated Malay States or Colony of the 
Straits Settlements that can boast of such an unique area under coconuts as that now planted 
between the Perak and Bernam Rivers ; the cultivation extends for about 30 miles, principally 
along the coast, and in some places is from two to three miles deep. Applications continue 
to pour in—a certain indication that to the native mind the investment is sound. 


Before closing this, probably my last report on the Lower Perak District, I should like 
to say something of that excellent body of officers, the Penghulus and their Assistants. In 
Lower Perak there are 16 mukims, including Teluk Anson township, they are widely 
separated, difficult of access, and in a sense devoid of any of the advantages of civilization that 
other districts can shew. Of our 23 miles of road, eight lead to the water-works, and the 
remainder, opened barely two years ago, do not touch any important section of the district. 
Our up-river and coast mukims—the most flourishing parts of the district—are practically 
miles from anywhere, yet during my ten years’ association with the headmen, who must of 
necessity be free from European supervision for weeks at a time, I have found them to be the 
most efficient, energetic and honest officers of that class I have ever met with. In matters 
pertaining to the District Oftice, to the Land, Survey, Trigonometrical, Police, Medical and 
Educational Departments, they are frequently called upon to aid and always respond, and 


willingly. 
Ep. J. BREWSTER, 
District Officer, Lower Perak. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON THE BATANG PADANG DISTRICT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


The total revenue for the year amounted to $176,199, which was $80,292 in excess of the 
estimate and $43,736 more than the revenue for 1902, and considerably more than double the 
amount collected in 1901. 


Land Revenue—I have dealt with elsewhere. 


Customs.-— Estimated, $37,770; Actual, $49,086; Excess over Estimates, $11,316, and 
$14,589 more than was collected in 1902. 


Fines, Forfeitures and Fees of Courts.—-Estimated, $5,185; Actual, $9,022; Excess, 
$3,837, and $1,776 more than 1902. 


Reimbursements.— Estimated, $1,005; Actual, $2,985; Excess over Estimate, $1,980, 
and $30 more than was collected in 1902. 


Municipal. Estimated, $11,150; Actual, $18,162; Excess over Estimate, $7,012, and 
$5,356 more than 1902. 
EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure for the year amounted to $284,508, against an estimate (including 
supplementary votes) of $294,971, shewing a saving of $10,463. 


BALANCES. 


The balances in the Tapah and Tanjong Malim Treasuries, including Bank balances, on 
the last day of the year amounted to $54,570.42. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. F. H. Davies was appointed Settlement Officer on 2Ist March, Mr. G. Taidlaw, 
Cadet, attached to Tanjong Malim as Settlement Officer, was transferred to Krian on 
24th March. Mr. G. Ouston, Cadct, took over charge of Tanjong Malim on 6th May, vice Mr. 
J. Reay, transferred to Kinta. Mr. A. Campbell, Acting Third Assistant District Officer, 
took charge of Tanjong Malim on 28rd June, vice Mr. Ouston who went on sick leave. Mr. 
G. M. Laidlaw acting for Mr. Campbell. Mr. E. Pratt, Cadet, from Lower Perak, relieved 
Mr. Campbell on 16th July, who resumed duty at Tapah, and Mr. Laidlaw was transferred to 
Lower Perak. Mr. G. Ouston resumed duty at Tanjong Malim, on 28th September, 
vice Mr. Pratt, who went on sick leave. Mr. W. W. Acton, Executive Engineer, took over 
charge from Mr. Glendinning on 29th May. Dr. W. Fletcher was appointed District Sur- 
geon on 12th February, vice Mr. Perera, Apothecary, who had been Medical Ofticer here for 
several years. Dr. S. Peart was appointed District Surgeon on 22nd August, vice Dr. 
Fletzher, transferred to Taiping. Mr. F. O. B. Dennys, Assistant Conservator of Forests, was 
appointed to this District on 17th September. 


LAND AND AGRICULTURE. 


A very full and satisfactory report on the Land Office by Mr. R. Clayton, Acting 
Assistant District Officer, has already been forwarded to you under separate cover. He reports 
that although the years 1901 and 1902 were each in turn record years (indeed in 1902 the re- 
venue collected by this Land Office was larger than that of any other District but Kinta) the 
year 1903 far surpasses in every way all preceding years. 


During the last three years the revenue collected by the Land Office (including Land 
Sales) has in round numbers increased from $25,000 in 1900 to $94,571 in 1903, an enormous 
increase having been shewn under every important heading, and a vast accumulation of arrears 
of work on mining and agricultural lands has been successfully dealt with. 


The total collections amounted to $94,571, being an increase of $20,634 compared with 
last year, and an excess over the estimate of $55,116. 


Land Sales, which are included in the above figures, produced $38,985, compared with 
$25,073 in 1902, and shew an excess over the Estimates of $31,935. 


During the year 226 mining leases, with an area of 6,227 acres, were issued, bringing the 
total number registered in the office up to 1,209. The total area of land alienated under 
mining leases in the District is 27,227 acres, as against some 3,000 acres held under prospect- 
ing licences and other temporary titles. 
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All mining applications have now been dealt with by the Land Office up to the first 250 of 
the current year, so that the Land Office is now less than six months behind the applications, 
and if the present rate of progress is continued it will soon be possible to report and deal with 
new applications within one month from the date of registration. Upto the end of 1901 all 
applications have been dealt with and leases are in every case ready. In 1902 arrears 
extended back for a period of eight years. 


Agricultural lots to the number of 1,100, comprising an area of 3,551 acres, inclusive of 
Tanjong Malim, were alienated. This brings the total area alienated for permanent cultiva- 
tion up to 18,047 acres, inclusive of Tanjong Malim, besides this, there are under temporary 
licences, 266 lots, with an area of 922 acres. 


Very fair progress has been made this year in dealing with agricultural titles. During 
the year over 1,500 agricultural applications, with an area of some 7,000 acres, were dealt with. 


FORESTS, 


The revenue under this heading is collected entirely by the Land Office, and amounted to 
$16,409.93 compared with $19,175 in 1902. 


MINES. 


A very complete and interesting report on the mining industry of the District has been 
furnished to the Warden of Mines by the Inspector of Mines, Mr. Middleton. 


According to a census taken by him the number of mining labourers is returned at 
11,096, compared with 11,587 in 1902; of these about 500 are Tamils and Javanese, and the 
remainder Chinese, shewing a falling off of 491. This is accounted for by the shutting down 
of several large mines during the year, and also by the introduction of labour saving appliances, 


There are 26 engines as compared with 24 in 1902. 


An important scheme is under consideration for throwing open the valley of the Sungkei 
river for tin mining. It is undoubtedly very rich in tin deposits, but mining has hitherto 
been prohibited, to avoid fouling the river, from which the town of Teluk Anson obtains 
its water supply. Before mining can be allowed the water supply for this town will have 
to be taken from a point a good many miles further up the river than at present, 
which will be an expensive undertaking. 


The weight of tin exported from the district during the year was :-— 


Pikuls. Value. Duty paid. 
$ 8 
Tin-ore cS aa 115,979 Bee 6,571,032 os 912,732 


The amount exported in 1902 was 37,891, pikuls valued at $2,275,077, on which 
$400,424 was paid as duty, so there is an increase shewn of 78,088, pikuls valued as 
$4,295,955, increase in amount of duty paid $512,308, notwithstanding the closing of some 
large mines mentioned above. In addition to this a very considerable quantity, which it it 
almost impossible to trace, passed from this district to Kampar in Kinta, and was there smelt- 
ed and exported as Kinta tin. Tanjong Malim contributed 6,044 pikuls of tin-ore (included 
in above figures), an increase of 1,975 pikuls on the previous year’s out - put. 


311 pikuls of wolfram were also exported. 


Mining is becoming general throughout the district, though Chenderiang is at 
present giving place to Temoh as the most favoured locality. At the latter place there is pro- 
bably the largest open-cast mine in the State (Mr. Lye Kum’s), on which 2,600 men 
are employed and producing close on 900 pikuls of ore per month. 


SURVEY. 


The following figures shew the mining and agricultural and town lots surveyed 
during the year:— 


Mining lots, 236, with an area of 5,995 acres; agricultural lots, 10, with an area of 
29 acres; town lots, 22. Demarcated, 194 native holdings, with an area of 556 acres. Surve 
receipts, estimated $5,500; actual, $16,153; excess over estimate, $10,653, and $4,783 
more than collected in 1902. 


The progress for 1903 has beaten all previous records and there are no more unconnected 
lots in the district. 
POLICE AND CRIME. 


There were 1,348 cases reported ; 820 discovered ; undiscovered, 528. Compared with 
1,484; 762 and 672 in 1902. 
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There were three murder cases, one of which was discovered and the prisoner was 
discharged by the Judicial Commissioner for want of sufficient evidence. 


There were four gang robberies (one discovered) ; five highway robberies (three discover- 
ed); seven cases of house breaking (all discovered). 


There were 1,219 deaths and 414 births registered. The Police Force at the end of the 
year consisted of two Inspectors and 80 men of all ranks distributed amongst eight stations. 


Six tigers, two leopards, five crocodiles and 37 venomous snakes were destroyed and 
rewards paid for them. 


Six hundred and twenty-two dogs were registered, and 235 weredestroyed. 


COURTS. 


There were 466 cases on the Criminal side, against 497 in 1902, The number of 
Civil cases, instituted was 402 against 307 in the previous year. 


At Tanjong Malim there were 289 cases on the Criminal side, compared with 209 in 1902, 
and the Civil cases numbered 148 against 128 in the previous year. 


The total revenue amounted to $7,210, being a nett increase of $2,183 on the pre- 
vious year, and $2,210 over the Estimates. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
The total expenditure of this Department for the district was $209,570. 


Works and Buildings.--The most important buildings erected were new market at 'Temoh, 
and new school at Chenderiang. The new hospital and quarters at Tanjong Malim 
were completed; and 10 brick drains were built throughout the district. 


New quarters for District Surgeon were commenced, and the contract let for new quarters 
for the District Officer. Some useful work was done in draining and filling in swamps 
at Tapah and Bidor. 


The site for the new town was laid out at Sungkei, and that for the new town 
at Slim River station was partially completed. 


Roads, Streets and Bridges.—Over 90 miles of cart-road, and 38 miles of bridle 
and agricultural paths -were upkept. 


The principal new roads under construction were the Pahang road extension (leading to 
Cameron’s Highlands and possibly to Pahang) and the road to Sunkei Salak mines. both 
second class roads. On the former road, about three and a half miles of earth-work was 
completed and some metalling done. 


A fine new iron bridge, 2 spans of 75 feet each, over the Batang Padang river at Tapah, 
was completed at a cost of over $36,000. 


SANITARY BOARD. 


Seven meetings were held during the year. The revenue collected was $18,135, being an 
excess over the estimate of $6,985 and an increase of $5,328 over the amount collected 
in 1902. The expenditure was $14,522 on an estimate of $14,963. There are now nine towns 
and villages under the control of the Board, viz.:—Tapah, Bidor, Chenderiang, Temoh, Tan- 
jong Malim, Sungkei, Trollah, Slim and Slim River. 


HEALTH. 


The general health of the district during the year has been very bad. The mortality of 
the district generally is a high one as compared with Krian, Lower Perak and Matang. This 
is due to the population being a mining one, and that the Chinese have a higher mortality than 
Malays. An agricultural district is always healthier than a mining district. The population 
(in 1901) was 22,906 and the deaths in 1903 were 1,219, or a death-rate of 1 in 18:70, 
which even allowing for a considerable increase of the population cannot but be considered as 
excessive. There was no epidemic of any kind amongst human beings. 


The total number of in-patients treated at the District Hospital, Tapah, was 2,484; 
(out of a population of 22,906 or 1 in 9:2) against 2,157 in 1902. The total number 
of deaths was 325 against 283 last year, and the per-centage of deaths to total treated (exclud- 
ing those occurring within 48 hours of admission) was 10‘82 against 10-33 in the year previous. 


The per-centage of deaths to total treated was 13:08. The average daily number of sick 
was 140°17, and the largest number of sick on one day was 174. The total number of 
out- patients treated at the Tapah hospital was 3,470. 
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One thousand nine hundred and fifty out-patients were treated by the Travelling 
Dispensaries at Bidor, Chenderiang and Temoh. ‘The diseases, which were most prevalent 
were malarial fever, dysentry, beri-beri and ulcers. 


A limited out-break of foot-and-mouth disease occurred at the 8th mile, Pahang road, 
and in Cheroh village. As the Veterinary Surgeon could not come, Inspector Barker, 
who has a knowledge of Veterinary Surgery, attended to the animals and treated them with 
success. 


The new hospital at Tanjong Malim was partially opened in November for out- patients 
only, and up to date has not received in-patients. There are 30 beds, with an Apothecary and 


Dresser. : 
. TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 


The highest temperature recorded was 94° F. on April 16th and 17th, the lowest 65° F. 
on February 21st. 


The greatest rainfall was 4-14 inches on September 23rd. The total rainfall for the year 
was 123:74 inches, compared with 158:29 inches in 1902. 


July was the driest and August the wettest month. 


EDUCATION. 


There are eight schools in the district. The monthly average on the register was 
298, and the daily average attendance 211. The Inspector of Schools reports that at 
the annual inspection and examination the result was generally satisfactory, the two 
best schools being at Tapah and Tanjong Malim. 


GENERAL. 


It is satisfactory to note that the revenue for the year under review exceeded by $43,736 
that of the previous year. 


The chief event of the year was the opening of the railway from Tapah Road to Tanjong 
Malim, 44 miles, the latter place having already been connected by rail with Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor. Formerly to reach this distant part of the district (Tanjong Malim) from Tapah 
entailed a tedious drive of some 60 miles. 


In last year’s report I mentioned the completion of the section through this district of the 
main trunk cart-road from Province Wellesley through Perak into Selangor, which has taken 
many years to make, and thus for two years in succession I have been able to record the com- 
pletion of two of the most important and costly works ever made in Perak. Their completion 
will undoubtedly give a great impetus to the opening up of this the largest district in 
Perak, which has an area of about 1,030 square miles. 


The prospects of the district are undoubtedly most promising, and if the progress 
made during the last three years continues, which seems probable, it should, before long, 
rival Kinta in the production of tin and revenue. 


A. T. DEW, 
District Oficer, Batang Padang. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 
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REPORT ON THE NEW TERRITORY DISTRICT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue collected in the New Territory during this, the first year of its existence asa 
separate district, was $5,034.96. Of this amount $1,644.50 were for land revenue and 
* $2,235.06 for Customs. A detailed statement of revenue is attached*. 


EXPENDITURE. 
The expenditure amounted to $ 18,442.99, 


TRADE. 


The exports from the district included 403-15} pikuls of tin-ore, 17°88 pikuls of gutta, 
and 544 head of cattle and buffales. The imports consisted of 17:88 pikuls of gutta and 508 
head of cattle and buffalees. Trade of all kinds has been much hampered by the quarantine 
on cattle and buffalces which was established at Kation Ist July. Since the establishment of 
this quarantine the cattle trade with Reman and Kedah has ceased. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. H. A. Burgess was in acting charge of the district until I took up the substantive 
appointment, upon my return from leave, on the 2lst July. Mr. Peel of the Matang Land 
Office was appointed Chief Clerk on 1st May, relieving Mr. Campbell, who was transferred to 
the Secretariat. Muhammad Yusuf from the Kinta Land Office succeeded Abu Kassim as 
Malay Writer on Ist November. 


Although provision was made in the Estimates for a Passed Cadet as Assistant to the 
District Officer, no one was appointed to the post. 


In Penghulu Ismail of Grit and Assistant Penghulu Mat Drom of Temengor Government 
possesses two very useful Native Officers. The Mengkong of Temengor, who is a fine type of 
the old fashioned Malay Chief, has unfortunately been laid up for the last half of the year and 
all attempts to induce him to submit to proper medical treatment have hitherto proved 
unavailing. 


The Resident-General visited the district in April, accompanied by the Director of Public 
Works. With the exception of the State Engineer, who paid two visits, no other Federal or 
State Head of Department visited the district during 1903, An audit of the Treasury and 
other books was held in Janing in the end of September. 


LAND AND AGRICULTURE. 


The land revenue collected included $1,579.50 for land revenue proper, $45 for land 
sales aud $20 for boundary stones. On a total rent-roll of $999 only $9 remained uncol- 
lected at the end of the year. Five cases under Section 35 of the Land Enactment were disposed 
of, as well as two out of three cases instituted under Order in Council 3 of 1893. A number of 
new books have been started and the books and records generally brought up to date. 


Agricultural Land Alienated.—The agricultural land alienated during the year consisted of 
125 holdings, having a total area of 4794 acres. Much of this was padi land and most of it 
was in the Mukim of Grit. The total area of land alienated on the 31st December, exclusive 
of mining land, was 1,363 acres and 31 town lots. 


Townships.—Two new townships were laid out, at Grit and at Kenering, respectively, and 
arrangements made for removing the existing village of 18 lots at the former place to a new 
site having accommodation for about 1,000 lots. Meanwhile 300 lots were laid out at Grit, of 
which about 120 have been taken up at the date of this report, and 95 lots at Kenering, of 
which about a dozen have beeen given out. 


Padi Planting.—There is a good deal of land in the district that can be utilised for grow- 
ing wet padi with the expenditure of a little money on irrigation, Unfortunately, although 
$1,500 was last year given by Government for this purpose, the money was not provided until 
the latter half of the year, when an early wet season prevented any serious operations before 
the coming vear. Not only irrigation but population also is necessary before we can develop 


* Not printed. 
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padi planting in this district. I have had promises of both Klings and Chinese being brought 
in to take up land for this purpose. 


Some months ago Malays from Reman promised to introduce 40 families from Betong, 
but nothing has yet been heard of them and it is possible the Reman authorities will not let 
them go. The growing increase in the non-productive population of Grit and the extreme 
difficulty of importing food-stuffs caused rice famines there in the ends of 1902 and 1903, 
necessitating relief measures on the part of the District Officer. The importation of ladang 
padi from across the border and the advent of the dry season have contributed to provide 
sufficient food until the harvest, which may be expected in March and April and promises to 
be abundant. It is a matter for regret that the harvests in this district are so late that the 
run the risk of failure from droughts. I am considering the possibility of sowing ‘ifioh. 
earlier in the year, though this may require the importation of fresh seed if the land is not to 
be fallow for the usual time. 


FORESTS. 


The collections amounted to $ 2,148.36, all of which are credited to the Forest Depart- 
ment. The two Forest Guards, hitherto stationed at Janing, were transferred to Grit in July. 
The forests of this district are rich in magnificent timber, amongst which Merbau and Meranti 
predominate. Other good timbers which abound are Petaling, Kulim, Rengas and Termusu, 
and a little Kamuning and Katinga. The Merbau trees in particular are enormous. The 
need for good ataps is much feit. Chuchok is universally used for thatching, but is very 
inferior. There is also some Langkat and Bertam. The supply of rattans ey iat practically 
inexhaustible. Trees yielding wood oil and various kinds of damar abound, also Singgret, 
Rambong and Jelutong and many species of bamboo. 


MINING. 


The number of mining titles issued during the year was six for an area of 132 acres. The 
total number of mining titles in existence on 31st December was 17 and their area 367} acres. 
No gold was exported, no work having yet commenced on the gold-bearing land alienated at 
Berusong. The output of tin-ore was 403-15} pikuls, by a total labour foree of 70 coolies, 
giving an average annual out-put of 5°76 pikuls per covlie, with a labour force of ‘19 coolies 
per acre. That little mining was done during the year was only to be expected, seeing that 
the greater part of the district was closed to mining, that any mining land at all has only 
lately been alienated, and that the difficulties and expense of transport are enormous. 


There is no doubt that the whole district is rich in minerals, parts of it especially so, and 
gold and tin have been worked with success in the past. To the north are considerable 
stretches of flat country. These, if found to be stanniferous, should furnish a good deal of 
land suitable for deep mining. The valley of the Perak River itself has never yet produced 
much in the way of minerals, except perhaps at Salak, whereas Kinta, enclosed between the 
main range of the Peninsula and the hills forming the eastern basin of the Perak River, has 
proved to be extraordinarily rich. The valley of the Temengor is very similarly situated in 
this respect and, judging by the tin and gold found in it, may sume day prove to be as good. 


SURVEY AND DEMARCATION. 


The survey and demarcation work of this district is in the hands of two Demarcators 
one of whom can also survey. These are under the control, necessarily very limited, of the 
District Surveyor at Parit Buntar. There were surveyed during the year 295 town lots, nine 
mining blocks and one Government reserve, the two last having a total area of 525 acres, also 
two miles of road reserve and town boundaries. There were demarcated 132 native holdings 
with an area of 548 acres, and two mining blocks, having an area of 54 acres. The revenue col- 
lected under this head amounted to $494. Of 269 holdings which were demarcated and of 
which the plans were sent me for settlement during the last quarter of the year, 226 were settled, 
and 43 more were either returned to the Survey office for alteration or unable for other reasons 
to be dealt with. 


POLICE AND CRIME. 


There are two police stations in the district, one at Grit with a Sergeant and four constables 
and another at Janing with a Sergeant and nine constables. The former force consists entirely 
of Malays, the latter mostly of Pathans. The whole are under the charge of the District 
Inspector in Kuala Kangsar, who visited the district and inspected the whole force in it once 
a quarter. On the transfer of headquarters to Grit the Janing station will be closed and a 
new station opened at Kenering on the main road to Grit. I was fortunate in finding good 
sites for the police stations at Grit and Kenering. Both are on the banks of the main stream 
at those places, are compact and of sufficient extent for all purposes and command the bridges 
leading into the town. The duties of the Police have hitherto been very light, but will increase 
as the district is opened up. The number of crimes reported was 37, the number of arrests 
18, and the convictions 11. All the prisoners sentenced served their time in Janing, the maxi- 
mum sentence inflicted being three months. 
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COURTS. 


The revenue collected in the Criminal Courts was $141.04, including forfeitures, and in 
the Civil Courts $19.29. The total number of cases disposed of in the Criminal Courts was 
39 and in the Civil Courts six, there was also oneadministration case, but no inquests. Full 
particulars of the revenue collected and of the work performed have been forwarded to the 
Senior Magistrate. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


Mr. Lambert Bowen was in charge of this Department both in the New Territory and Ulu 
Perak districts. He had to look after three Government stations, none within 25 miles of another. 
He had besides to live at a fourth, seven miles distant from the nearest of them, and to construct 
or up-keep some 60 miles of cart-road, mostly unmetalled, and some 75 miles of bridle-path. 
The distances betwean the different parts of the district had usually to be covered on foot, and 
in wet weather communication became exceedingly difficult. All things considered the results 
obtuined during the year may be regarded as very satisfactory. 


Works and Buildinge.—On my return from leave in the end of July I laid out the new 
town and station of Grit. By the end of the year most of the new Government buildings there 
were approaching completion. Some 16 acres of land have been cleared and stumped and 
some 90 acres more felled. 


Roads, Streets and Bridges.—All the earthwork and most of the bridges on the new road 
to Grit were completed, as was also the earthwork ofa road some two miles long from Grit to 
Kuala Kendrong. The bridle track which formerly ended at Sungei Temin, some 12 miles 
beyond Grit, has been continued for another 18 miles to Temengor. The gradient on the 
path between Temengor and the Perak River is so good that it can easily be converted into 
a cart-road. The path between Bersia and Kuala Temengor has not so good a gradient, 
but by following approximately the right bank of the Perak River we could almost certainly 
get a good line for a cart-road. Attempts were made without success to find a suitable trace 
between Kenering and Temengor and an alternative to the present road between Sumpitan 
and Malu. The bridle-path from Janing to Temengor is never used now. Sakais alone inhabit 
the country through which it passes. It doubtless was of political advantage in the past, 
but, now that head-quarters are being removed from Janing, the only part worth upkeeping 
is the 10 miles between Ringat and Temengor. Grit, as the new capital of the district 
naturally becomes the centre of our road system. During the wet season the earth roads 
became almost impassable and carts could with difficulty be hired even for 40 or 50 cents 
a mile. One of the great difficulties in this district is the costliness and inefficiency of 
labour. Coolies cannot be got for less than 50 cents a day and for that even they do 
remarkably little. 


SANITARY BOARD. 


There is no Board in this district. The municipal revenue is collected by the District 
Officer and amounted to $ 454 in 1903. 


HEALTH. 


There has been a good deal of sickness in the district. There is no Medical Officer. The 
Police report 32 deaths and 36 births during the year. The former comprised 24 Malays, of 
whom 17 were males and seven females, and eight Chinese. The latter were all Malays and 
included 20 males and 16 females. 


A Vaccinator visited Grit and vaccinated a good number of men, women and children early 
in the year. An outbreak of rinderpest amongst buffalces lead to quarantine being enforced 
against this district in July. Since then about 30 buffales, but no cattle, have died of the 
complaint, although the latter out-number the former in the ratio of 6 to5. A fewcattle have 
died suddenly of a mysterious complaint, which it is thought may have been anthrax. 


TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 


No records have been kept in this district. The comparative coolness of the winter season 
was very marked here. The rainfall was heavy, beginning in the end of July and continuing 
with little intermission until the end of January. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The Post Office is in charge of the Second Clerk to the District Officer in addition to his 
other duties. The revenue amounted to $259.75. A regular postal service of five mails a 
fortnight each way was carried on by ghari as far as Lenggong and between Lenggong and 
Janing by runner. A regular telephone service with Kuala Kangsar has been maintained. A 
contract to lay a telegraph wire as far as Grit has been let and posts are now being erected 
along the new road. 
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EDUCATION. 


A Malay school has been opened at Grit. It hasan average enrolment of 38 boys and an 
average attendance of 77 per cent of that number. Next year I hope it will be possible to 
start a girls’ school and by so doing to stimulate the local arts of sarong weaving and plaiting 
mats. 

GENERAL. 


Government Elephants and Cattle.—The number of Government elephants was increased to 
four by the purchase of a very good male elephant. The Government herd of cattle was reduced 
to 41 during the year. Five were handed over to the District Officer, Upper Perak, and four were 
carried off ‘by tigers. Owing to this fact, to the large reduction in the herd caused by tigers 
in 1902, and to the quarantine on cattle in this district, fewer than usual were disposed of and 
the revenue from this source fell to $52. One tiger and two black panthers were destroyed 
during the year, among them thuse which had wrought such havoe on the Government flocks 
and herds. 

W. J. P. HUME, 


District Officer, New Territory. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 
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REPORT ON THE REVENUE SURVEY DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


Sopra —The Superintendent, Mr. J. P. Harper, was in charge of the Depart- 
ment until the 30th April, when he proceeded to England on long leave. The acting 
appointment has since been held by Mr. E. J. Kemplen. 


District Surveyors—The Districts of Larut and Matang were under the charge of 
Mr. E. J. Kemplen until 3lst May. Mr. A. F. Harper then returned from leave, and 
took over duty. Upper Perak, Selama and Krian were supervised by Mr. G. A. Hodges, 
Mr. W. H. Mackenzie was in charge of Kuala Kangsar, and Mr. E. G. Wood of Kinta, 
Lower Perak and Batang Padang were directed by Messrs. J. G. Koch and M. M. Kent, 
respectively. 


First Grade Surveyors.— Messrs. E. P. Clare and J. Bowes were stationed in Kinta for 
the whole year. Messrs. Kent and Hodges also come under this heading, but are at present 
in charge of Districts. 


Assistant Surveyors.— Messrs. Moung Tha Nyo, Fernando, Vardon, Chandrasegre, 
Moung Chow and Kasinatha. Moung Tha Nyo worked for the whole year in Larut. Mr. 
Fernando was in Kuala Kangsar for one month, and then proceeded on six months leave, 
joining the Kinta staff on his return. Messrs. Moung Chow, Vardon, and Chandrasegre, 
were all three employed in Batang Padang, and Mr. Kasinatha in Lower Perak. 


Demarcation.— Twenty-six Demarcators, of whom 16 were First Class, and 10 Second Class 
men, worked for different periods during the year under the District Surveyors. 


Drafting Staf.—Mr. F. A. Sugden, Acting Office Assistant, Taiping, was in charge of the 
Drafting Staff for the whole vear. Computations in this office were undertaken by Mr. J. C. 
Keesing, Chief Draftsman, Mr. Betts carrying out similar duties in Kinta. The Drafting 
staff consisted of 34 Draftsmen and Computers in Taiping, and 13 in the Kinta branch 
office. 


District Tracera.—Krian, Kuala Kangsar, Matang, Larut and Lower Perak had each one 
Tracer at work during the year. Three were employed in Batang Padang Office. 


Clerks.—Two Clerks were stationed in the Taiping Office, and one in Kinta. 


DISTRICTS. 
Fietp OPERATIONS. 


New Territory. Mr. G. A. Hodges from Krian was in charge of the New Territory, and 
also Upper Perak. No work was done in the latter District during the whole year, so this 
report is concerned with the New Territory only, excepting that the sums estimated and col- 
lected for Upper Perak, and the form shewing condition of work in that District, are 
appended.* Arrangements are now being made, however, to send a Demarcator for duty 
in Upper Perak as soon as possible. 


The staff consisted of two Demarcators, who between them demarcated 132 lots, contain- 
ing 550 acres. The work was scattered over a lar ge area, and the consequent heavy travel- 
ling expenses made it rather costly. Twelve mining lots, covering an area of 341 acres, 
were also surveyed. ‘This is satisfactory considering the difficulties to be contended with in 
a new District without roads. Two hundred and thirty-five town lots, and a reserve containing 
300 acres, defining the boundaries of Grit township were surveyed. Fifty-nine of the town 
lots were afterwards cancelled, owing to an alteration in the site of the township. 


At present the work in this District is quite unconnected, but when the new road from 
Kuala Kangsar to Grit is completed, a traverse can be run along it, and proper connections 
made. 


* Not printed. 


‘The fees estimated and collected are :— 


Estimated. Collected. 
$ 8 
Surveys... 5 eee wee oe Nil. we 209 
Demarcations ite es aa ae Nil. adh 265 
Boundary Stones ... ie aes oh Nil. at 20 
Sale of Maps and Plans... see eee Nil. ase Nil. 
Nil. 494 
For Upper Perak the fees are :— 
Estimated, Collected. 
8 $ 
Surveys... Aes ee ae soe 250 oy Nil. 
Demarcation Fees ... ove ove ane 200 nes 153 
Sale of Boundary Stones ... ies oo 25 ae Nil. 
Maps and Plans ... sa dee ase Nil. Nil. 
475 és 153 


Selama.—This District was in charge of Mr. G. A. Hodges from Krian, who was assisted 
by one Demarcator. 


The principal items of work performed during the year were :—10} miles of traverse, 
13 mining lots, containing 334 acres, and 110 agricultural lots, with an area of 28 
acres. Demarcations completed were 120 lots, containing 772 acres, and a number of sub- 
divisions. 


Progress in Selama has been slow, owing to the fact that only one Demarcator was at 
work there. He was much occupied in attending to miscellaneous duties in connection with 
Departmental work in the District. The clearing of boundaries of scattered mining lots also 
took up much of his time, and as the applicants for these lands seldom appeared to point out 
their boundaries, lines were frequently cut and afterwards abandoned for others. Another 
necessary duty was that of replacing old boundary posts by stones. 


The Selama estimates being included with those of Larut only the amounts collected are 
given here, viz :— 


$ oc. 

Surveys... ae tua seh oes ree ase 372 80 

Demarcations re ase oa 3m ae ie 1,080 00 

Boundary Stones ... one ose sce wee aie 62 50 
Sale of Maps aii eae oi io is ans Nil. 

1,465 30 


Krian.— Mr. G. A. Hodges was in charge of this District, assisted by one Demarcator, 
Much of their time was taken up with the miscellaneous dutics necessary in a District where 
the work is practically completed. 


One hundred and twenty-three lots, containing an arca of 451 acres, were demarcated 
during the year. The greater part of this area consisted of nipah holdings, situated 
on the banks of tidal rivers, where work could only be done at low tides, so progress was 
naturally slow. There is still more work of this nature awaiting completion. 


Six Government reserves for the Railway and Public Works Department were demar- 
cated, as were also three murder scenes for the Police, plans of the latter being supplied to the 
Deputy Commissioner. The demarcation of irrigation reserve, from Ayer Itam to Alor 
Pongsu, a distance of 2} miles, which passes through 65 Native holdings, was completed. 


Hye Kee’s estate, situated near Bagan Serai, and containing 583 acres was surveyed, 
Although an old estate this had never been surveyed before, and was made up of small 
Malay holdings bought over from time to time. As these lots were incorporated in the 
estate, the boundary stones were removed; and in cases where only part of a lot had been 
bought, re-demarcation was necessary before sub-division could be proceeded with, which 
greatly added to the cost of this work. As the settlement is still incomplete, fees for this 
survey have not yet been credited to revenue. 
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The agricultural lot of 800 acres, shewn in the return as awaiting survey, would have 
been completed this year had the boundaries been settled, but it is still in the hands of 
the Settlement Officer. The applications for demarcations of native holdings, principally 
situated at Bukit Merah, were received too late in the year for any progress to be made 
with them. 


The amount estimated for Krian District is given under Larut. 


The fees collected are :—- 


g c. 

Surveys, Government Departments ste see eee 65 00 
Surveys... sed Sue aes ae tee Wes ¢ 60 
Demarcations avs re aye eee see eat 2,015 69 
Boundary Stones ... ve nee ve ee ae 38 75 
Maps, Plans, Etc. Ses nae ten Ae an 116 00 
2,245 04 


Matang—Mr. E. J. Kemplen was in charge of this District for the first five months of 
the year, after which time Mr. A. F. Harper returned from leave and took over duty. Three 
Demarcators were employed, one working for the whole year, and the other two for four and 
a half and four months, respectively. 


Twenty-four and a half miles traverse, seven mining lots, containing 110 acres, and four 
agricultural lots, containing 17 acres, were surveyed. Two hundred and eight native holdings, 
containing 1,001 acres, were demarcated. Sixty-seven lots were also sub-divided, and these 
were mostly in connection with the laying out of a reserve for a branch of the Krian irriga- 
tion canal. 


The amount estimated for work done in Matang is included in Larut. 


The fees collected are :— 


$ ¢ 
Surveys, Government Departments ens oe ae 112 11 
Surveys... Se wea tad ae a Ai 288 66 
Demarcations os ae ee nae ose see 692 76 
Boundary Stones ... one ans ane ase ave 22 00 
Maps, Plans, Ete. ... ie Se est a3 ee Nil. 
1,115 53 


Forest Reserves, Matang District.—Surveys by the field staff of the Forest Department 
were confined to Matang District during the yeur, and were carried out under the direct super- 
vision of the Superintendent, Revenue Surveys. 


The surveys of Selinsing island and Chabai Malai reserves were begun towards the end 
of 1902 and are now completed, as are also Sungei Bharu and Sungei Sepatang. Teluk Ker- 
tang and Temeloh are in progress. 


All the interior rivers and larger streams within these limits have been surveyed, the 
approximate area dealt with being about 22,000 acres. Ten fishing villages have been cut 
out of reserves surveyed in former years, and 187 miles traversed. 


Larut.—From January until 31st May, Mr. E. J. Kemplen was in charge of this District. 
It was then taken over by Mr. A. F. Harper, who returned from long leave. Assistant 
Surveyor, Moung Tha Nyo, worked in Larut for the whole year, also three Demarcators. 
Besides these, five Demarcators worked at different times during the year, some for long and 
some for short periods. 


Seventy-eight miles of traverse, 46 mining lots, with an area of 1,509 acres, 27 agricultu- 
ral lots, with an areca of 385 acres, and 11 town lots were surveyed. Eight hundred 
and eighty-nine native holdings, containing 3,640 acres, were demarcated, and a number 
of lots sub-divided, principally in connection with the Krian irrigation reserve at Gunong 
Semanggol. 
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The mining and agricultural surveys in this District are completely up to date, only two 
applications for mining lands remaining on the Office books. Demarcation work has 
been pushed on rapidly, no Jess than 530 lots being demarcated in excess of the number of 
raquisitions received during the year. 


The fees credited to revenue for survey work in Larut during the year amount to 
$6,976.57, and are as follows :— 


Collected. 

$ c. 

Surveys, Government Departments as de eee 873 76 
Surveys vat Ye a as ae nes ae 3,182 68 
Demarcations mid ae ee Aes wed aes 2,779 68 
Boundary Stones ... Son St ats She oh 363 50 
Maps and Plans... ee on Br ae ies 327 00 
6,976 57 


The estimates for Larut included also Krian, Matany and Selama. The total amounts 
estimated for the four Districts being : — 


Estimated. Collected. 

$ $ oc. 

Survey, Government Departments ... 1,500 ae 550 87 
Surveys ee eae one wuts 8,600 4 8,808 69 
Demarcations ... oA Sa oes 4,000 ed 6,518 13 
Boundary Stones... eee ese 425 a 486 75 
Maps and Plans one tee ane 170 oe 443 00 


9,695 ihe 11,802 44 


Kuala Kangsar.—Mr. W. H. Mackenzie was in charge of this District, and until the end 
of January was assisted by Mr. Fernando, Assistant Surveyor, who then proceeded on leave, 
Five Demarcators were employed during the year, but only two of these worked in the District 
for the whole twelve months. Of the remaining three, two worked for ten, and one for nine 
months, : 


The principal items of work performed during the year are the following :—Sixty miles 
of traverse, 67 mining lots, comprising 970 acres, and six agricultural lots, totalling 46 
acres. Fifty-one town lots were surveyed, and 889 native holdings, containing 2,994 
acres, were demarcated. Es 


Portions of the northern and southern boundaries of the Sultan’s “ Big Game Reserve” 
were surveyed and demarcated, and the new cart-road from Salak village to the railway 
station, and the bridle- path from thence to the Kuala Plus were surveyed. Three miles of 
traverse, and seven of the above mining applications were surveyed and connected by Licensed 
Surveyor, Mr. J. I. Philips, 


The fees estimated and collected are: — 


Estimated. Collected. 

$ $ oe 

Surveys obs ee por a 2,500 ee 2,666 50 
Demarcation see wie aos 1,500 ais 2,126 25 
Boundary Stones ... ane on 200 a 184 30 
Maps and Plans .., one we 20 ah 75 50 
4,220 -_ 5.052 55 


Kinta.—This District was under the charge of Mr. E. G. Wood, District Surveyor, the 
field staff being Messrs. E. P. Clare and J. Bowes, First Grade Surveyors; Mr. Fernando, 
Assistant Surveyor; and four Demarcators, two of whom were employed for the whole year, 
and the other two for eight and nine months, respectively. Mr. Clare was stationed in Ipoh 
and Mr. Bowes at Batu Gajah. Mr. Fernando, who joined the Kinta Staff in August on his 
return from leave, was stationed at Gopeng for the remainder of the year. Two Licensed 
Surveyors, Mr. J. I. Philips and Mr. McCrystal, also worked in Kinta during 1903. 
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The staff surveyed 83 miles of traverse, 53 mining lots, containing 1,020 acres, 675 agri- 
cultural lots, containing 1,817 acres, and 183 town lots. 


The Licensed Surveyors completed 67: miles of traverse, 90 wining lots, with an area of 
1,475 acres, and 64 agricultural lots, with an area of 486 acres. 


In addition to the items already mentioned, much time was spent in locating unconnected 
contract surveys, adjusting old complications and similar duties. 


'The fees estimated and collected are :— 


Estimated. Collected. 

$ $ c. 

Surveys... ae “fe An 4,000 bes 2,256 54 
Demarcations 233 sie 2 50 ae 54 00 
Boundary Stones ... od an 800 oe 685 60 
Maps and Plans ... a4 A 150 ee 859 00 
5,000 ba 3,855 14 


Batang Padang.—The staff was composed of the District Surveyor, Mr. M. M. Kent, 
three Assistant Surveyors, Moung Chow, P. Chandrasegre, C. L. Vardon, and five Demarca- 
tors. Three of these latter worked for the whole year, one for two months, and one for one 
month only. 


Seventy miles of traverse, 92 town lots, 236 mining lots, containing 6,121 acres, and 10 
agricultural lots, containing 31 acres, were surveyed. One hundred and eighty-four native 
holdings, with an area of 541 acres, were demarcated. 


The general progress in Batang Padang is excellent, especially when the scattered nature 
of the work in this large District, and the time consequently lost in travelling is taken into 
consideration. There were 943 applications for demarcation of native holdings during the 
year, of which 759 still remain on the office books. This is due to the fact that the Dis- 
trict Surveyor has given almost his whole attention to mining surveys, which course is quite 
justified by the results obtained. Nearly all the native holdings referred to are in 
Chenderiang mukim, and the mining surveys which have been completed there will 
greatly reduce the subsequent cost of circuiting and connecting up the agricultural lots. 


The receipts for Surveys, Demarcation Fees, etc., exceed those estimated for the year 
by the large sum of $10,608, an excellent result. 


The figures are : — 


Estimated. Collected. 

$ $ c. 

Surveys ... Poe Ses neh, 4,500 re 11,654 80 
Demarcations a aw, 500 a 1,896 00 
Boundary Stones so on 400 ee 1,595 20 
Maps and Plans... oy ete 150 nat 1,007 00 
5,550 os 16,153 00 


Lower Perak.—This District was supervised by Mr. J. G. Koch, assisted by Mr. 
Kasinatha (Assistant Surveyor), and four Demarcators. Three Demarcators worked for the 
whole year, and one for two months only. Demarcator Moung Shawy Tee was suspended 
from duty for 50 days but afterwards reinstated. 


Four hundred and seventy-one lots, containing an area of 1,494 acres, were demarcated, 
and 26 native holdings were sub-divided. Three blocks of 1,120, 1,000 and 500 acres, res- 
pectively, in connection with Dr. Leuring’s Chinese concession at Stiawan, were also demar- 
cated. One of these lots was afterwards sub-divided into 250 small blocks. 


The circuit and road traverse completed during the year amounted to 124 miles. The 
only agricultural lots surveyed were two small ones, containing nine and four acres, res- 
pectively, and situated, one in Kota Stia, and the other in Durien Sabatang. 


The staff of Demarcators in this District would have been increased, but for the back- 
ward state of the settlement work. There are 672 lots awaiting settlement at present, 
and beside this, there are over 900 Mukim Extracts in the District Office which should 
be issued before the demarcation staff is augmented. 
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The cost of work in this District is excessive. This is partially accounted for by the un- 
necessarily minute manner in which the circuit work has been performed, and further by the 
fact that during, the year the staff (five persons) spent 160 days in travelling. This is 
quite out of proportion to the results obtained, and care will be exercised to prevent a repet- 
ition in the future. The receipts for surveys and demarcations taken together are in excess 
of those estimated. It has already been shewn, however, that only 13 acres of agricul- 
tural land were surveyed during the year, therefore almost the whole of the $766 credited to 
“Surveys” is for work performed during 1902. 


The fees estimated and collected are :— 


Estimated. Collected. 

$ $ oc. 
Surveys... Ae ee <i 1,000 ti 766 OU 
Demarcations ase on ee 2,000 “ae 3,478 62 
Boundary Stones ... a ue 50 wee 24 66 
Maps and Plans ... me am 10 a 27 50 
3,060 4,296 78 


DRAFTING OFFICE. 


Taiping.— Mr. F. A. Sugden has supervised drafting work in this office during the year, 
Mr. J. C. Keesing has been in charge of computations. The examination of titles before 
issue was entrusted to Mr. Wyramuttoo, Second Grade Draftsman. 


Four hundred and twenty-two mining leases, 95 agricultural titles, and 233 town 
lots, were drafted in duplicate. Six thousand three hundred and seventeen mukim extracts, 
42 burial licences, 147 district tracings (copies of the four chain plans), 115 tracings for 
the public, 152 ferro-gallic prints, and 2.415 lithographic prints of sixteen chain quarter 
sheets, were prepared, besides miscellaneous work— departmental and otherwise. A litho- 
graphic print, coloured by hand, is attached to this report; and shews the improvement 
that has been made in this class of work during the time it has been in use here. 


The return of titles prepared shews a large increase on last year, the excess being chiefly 
in mukim extracts, which number 3,064 over and above the total for 1902. Mining 
leases have also increased, but there is a falling off in grants and certificates. 


A large amount of drafting was done in connection with road excisions, and also 
with those of the Alor Pongsu and Selinsing irrigation canals. 


The Forest surveys of Gula, Kelumpang and S:linsing islands, Chabai Malai, and 
Sungei Bharu reserves, covering an area of 22,(00 acres, have been plotted and drawn on the 
four chain plans. Maps of all these reserves, with the exception of Sungei Bharu, have 
been prepared on a scale of five miles and one mile to an inch, and supplied to- the Forest 
Office. 


Drafting Office, Kinta.—Mr. B. W. Betts was at the head of the Drafting staff until the 
12th October, after which date he proceeded on three months’ leave. During his absence his 
place was filled by Mr. Clough from Larut. Mr. J. W. Ferdinands was also absent on leave 
from 6th April to 19th November. On an avereye, 12 Draftsmen, Computers and Tracers 
worked throughout the year, and as will be seen from the table of unsatistied requisitions for 
Kinta, these seem quite unable to cope with the work required of them. Judging from 
the year's returns, it will take the present staff quite twelve months to get through the work 
which is now awaiting drafting in the Kinta office, and in view of the fact that two 
First Grade Surveyors have been applied for from England, who will probably be stationed in 
Kinta on their arrival, every effort will be made to relieve the existing deadlock.  Cir- 
cuit work irom Kinta is now being set up and drafted in Taiping office, and immediate steps 
will be taken to apply more effective measures to the situation. 


The following are the principal items of work carried out during the year :—Six hundred 
and eighty-two surveys checked and plans prepared, 465 grants and certificates of title 
prepared in duplicate, 77 mining leases also in duplicate, 70 mining certificates, 700 
inspection memos, 318 tracings tor Land office, and 45 tracings for the public. 


E. J. KEMPLEN, 
Acting Superintendent, Revenue Surveys. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON MINES DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue collected by the Mines Department for 1903 amounted to $14,172.89 as 
compared with $13,656.70 in 1902, shewing an increase of $516.19. 


ITEMS OF REVENUE. 


Ore Buyers and Smelters Licences.—The number of licences issued to Ore Purchasers 
was 295, and to Smelters 20, and the revenue collected from the same was $1,770 and 
$120, as compared with $1,428 and $90 in the previous year. 


Inspection of Engines.—The fees collected under this heading amounted to $6,036 as 
compared with $2,072 in 1902. 


Fines in Warden's Court.—The fines collected in Warden’s Court amounted to 
$3,741.24, as compared with $8,062.67 in 1902, shewing a decrease of $4,321.43. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure of the Department amounted to $69,276 as compared with $54,594 
in 1902. 


WARDEN’S COURT. 


The number of cases brought before the Warden amounted to 217, as against 399 in 
1902. The large decrease is owing to disputes being settled on the spot instead of bringing 
them into Court. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS ENACTMENT. 


The total number of boilers registered in the Warden’s Office is 530, representing 5,943 
N. H. P., of which 384, representing 3,818 N. H. P., are used for mining purposes, 15 repre- 
senting 99 N. H. P. are used by the Public Works Department, 35 representing 1,037 
N. H. P. are used on estates, 6 representing 39 N. H. P. are used in engineering firms, while 
90 were idle at the end of the year representing 950 N. H. P. 


During the year the Inspector of Boilers made 341 exhaustive and 287 ordinary 
examinations for which fees amounting to $6,031 were collected. He reports that the old 
boilers are in a much better condition than the previous year (the improvement being due 
to their being cleaned out monthly, and soda being used iu the feed water) and that the 
conditions of the Enactment are being complied with satisfactorily. 


During the year 583 candidates presented themselves for examination, of which 403 
obtained certificates of competency. 


MINING LANDS. 


The total area of mining land alienated in the State amounts to about 100,000 acres. 
Taking the mining population at 83,000, and the labour equivalent of 384 engines represent- 
ing 3,818 N. H. P. as 30,544, there is a labour force and equivalent of 113,544 coolies, or a 
little over one man to the acre. 


LABOUR FORCE. 


From the December census I find there were 82,562 coolies working on the mines, or an 
increase of just over 2,000 on the 1902 census, 


bw 


The labour was distributed as follows :— 


Ulu Kinta 2s a AG as a8 bss .. 19,794 
Batu Gajah ne wee ibs es eae nee ww. 15,597 
Kampar ... oe ce eH as fro vas .. 12,993 


Gopeng ... pay ate oe oe ay se «=~ 8,031 


56,415 
Larut uae Aer te ad se see sae w= 12,401 
Batang Padang ... os Eas as oH at «. 11,096 
Kuala Kangsar_ ... “ae ine ae a3 Mee a. 2,651 
82,563 


TIN OUT-PUT AND TIN MARKET. 


The tin out-put for 1903 amounted to 4: 69 pikuls or 25,697 tons, which is an 
increase of 30,492 pikuls or 1,815 tons above last year's out-put. This is the largest out- put 
on record. 


The return below shews the proportion of tin and tin-ore exported for the years 1903 
and 19v2, together with the approximate value and duty collected. 


Tin. Tin -ore, | Approximate Value. | Duty Collected. 
| 
1903. ! 1902. 1903. | 1902, 1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902, 
\ 
= | ; | 
Pkls. Pkis. Pkis. Pkis. $ | $ | $ $ 
162,934 | 179,342 273,435 226,535 35,873,208 | 32,214,537 | 5,067,411 4,470,319 
| Hi i 


As in 1902 the export of tin- ore has far exceeded that of tin. 


The average price of tin for the year was $83.76 per pikul as compared with $79.37 the 
previous year. 


The average out-put per coolie for the year was just over 5 pikuls, valued at $420, as 
compared with $396 in 1902. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The Assistant Warden, Mr. Nicholson, was Acting Warden from the beginning of the 
year until October when Mr. Dykes was appointed Senior Warden, Federated Malay States. 


On December 13th Mr. Nicholson was transferred to Selangor, and Mr. Vanrenen was 
appointed Assistant Warden. 


Mr. Willes, Inspector of Mines, left the Government service in July, and in October 
Mr. Dishman was appointed Inspector of Mines. 


ORGANISATION. 


To properly supervise the work of close on 100,000 coolies, over an area of 100,000 acres 
good systems and records should be kept. I am sorry to say that I find the records kept in 
the different offices were unreliable and not up to date. Beyond the ordinary register of 
leases, the offices contained nothing else. Towards the latter part of the year ouly the work 
and acts of the officials of the Departinent have been officially recorded ; this also applies to 
the orders issued by officials. As soon as I had inspected the various offices I issued instruc- 
tions to have all necessary records commenced. 


PLANS. 


Perhaps the most important item in a Mines Office is a complete and up to date duplicate 
set of plans; on enquiry 1 found that there was no up to date plan in the Department, and 
the only plans in the offices were dated 1900. 
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As new leases are being issued every month, it is quite impossible for the officers of this 
Department to be able to locate them at all, except in so far as which mukim they are in. 
Until complete and up to date plans are provided it will be impossible to make a systematic 
inspection of all alienated mining lands or to know definitely which lands belong to the 
State or otherwise. 


MINING. 


In appendices attached * will be found full details of the mining going on in each 
District, shewing the various methods of work and the [nspector’s views on the subject of the 
mining and the prosperity and permanence of the industry. In spite of the increased out- put 
the year under review has been far from a prosperous one from the miners point of view and 
many mines have had to close down. The large out-put is due entirely to the big returus by 
such mines as Tambun, the Gopeng Tin Mining Company, Kinta Tin Mines, French Mining 
Company and Tronoh. 


GENERAL. 


Accidents.—There were 14 fatal accidents during the year resulting in the death of 
28 persons. Of these eight occurred in shaft mining, 16 men were killed through land slips 
caused by heavy rain and two by the falling of a large boulder. In the latter case it was 
proved due to carelessness on the part of the kapala for not having sufficient props under- 
neath when the earth was being removed, and he was fined $500 by the Magistrate, Gopeng. 


Index of Mining Leases.— During the latter part of the year a most useful work was 
commenced in the shape of an alphabetical index list of all mines in the State, shewing the 
area held by them, and the labour force employed. It was found impossible to complete it 
by the end of the year. 


Gold.—As in former years gold was found only in small quantities in the Batang 
Padang District. The amount exported was 531 tahils, as compared with 433 tahils in 1902. 


W. VANRENEN, 
15th February, 1904. Assistant Warden, Perak. 


* Not printed. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON THE POST AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


It has been my lot to record a substantial increase to the revenue of my Department 
for every year that I have been in charge. Such increase has, however, only been usually 
between $4,000 and $7,000. For 1903 I have to record the phenomenally large increase of 
nearly $40,000 (actually $39,607.11) or 38 per cent, the revenue paid in amounting to no less 
a sum than $145,239.83, as compared with $105,632.72 for 1902; it is in excess of the 
estimated revenue by $17,739.83. Part of the large increase is accountable for by the sale of 
revenue stamps required to pay the death duties in connection with the estate of the late 
Capitan Chung Ah Quee, which amounted to $16,392. There is still the large remainder of 
$23,205, which I cannot account for except as indicating a genuinely large increase of business 
throughout the State, as we certainly have not had any very large demands for stamps from 
philatelic dealers. 


The value of telegrams transmitted without payment on Government account is calculated 
at $33,287.40, and of free Government correspondence passing through the post at $30,800. 
This figure has been arrived at by a different method of calculation for the year 1903 the 
basis of weight being taken instead of that of number of articles. The figure is not quite 
accurate as there was some misunderstanding and confusion when the statistics were being 
taken but I consider that it is rather under than over the correct value. It may be interest- 
ing to note that the average weight per article of Government correspondence worked out to 
no less than ten ounces. : 


The total revenue to be credited to the Department may be said to be $209,327. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure for the year, including the cost of printing but excluding non- 
recurrent expenditure, amounts to $161,614. 


POSTAL. 


Mails.— Seventy-five thousand four hundred snd seventy mails were received and 78,216 
despatched during the year, carrying postal articles to the number of 6,112,828. 


Registration and Parcels.— Eighty-four thousand one hundred and six registered articles 
were posted at all offices during the year and 70,316 delivered; 36,122 were received and 
despatched in transit. Parcels dealt with were — posted, 5,181; delivered, 11,422; transmitted, 
7,874. 


Money Orders.—Owing to more favourable rates on India the dollar transactions with 
India largely increased during the year. 

British Postal Orders were sold to the value of $12,508.37, compared with $14,268.22 for 
1902. The decrease being due to the fall in exchange. 


The Savings Bank.—The particulars given below indicate the position of the Savings 
Bank :— 


1903, 1902. 1901. 

New accounts opened ... one 569... 469... 535 
Accounts closed ae aes 520... 386... 362 

Do. remaining open at the 

end of the year ... 1,260... 1,211... 1,128 

Number of deposits... me 3,599... 3,719 ... 3,600 
Amount of do. eet .. $104,807.46 ... $107,019.93 ... $99,350.06 
Average amount of each deposit $29.12 ... $28.78... $27.59 


Number of withdrawals ie 1,016... 781. 756. 
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1903. 1902. 1901. 

$ c. $ ce. $ c. 
Amount of withdrawals .» 108,505 84 ... 81,423 13 ... 87,381 80 

Average amount of each with- 
drawal Py fat eee 1,101 88 ... 104 26 ... 115 58 
Amount credited as interest ... 4,812 03 ... 4,170 50... 8,617 52 
Working expenses 1,418 47 ... 1,355 71 ... 1,860 48 


Nett profit made by the Bank... 1,426 76 ... 1,195 99 ... 543 384 
Balance to the credit to the 


Bank... ise ove vee 8644 15 .., 7,219 39... 6,021 20 
TELEGRAPHS. 


‘The telegraph lines have worked well. The average time taken in transmission for 411 
telegrams is 19 minutes and the average delay at offices has not exceeded four minutes. One 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand four hundred and six telegrams were received over the 
counter at all offices and 168,464 were delivered, while 329,130 were transmitted. 


The total mileage of wire remains the same as last year, 773 miles. 


GENERAL. 
The Chenderiang Post Office was completed and opened on 9th November. 


P. J. NELSON, 
Superintendent, Posts and Telegraphs. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON INDIAN IMMIGRATION FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The following are the numbers of immigrants introduced into Perak from India in 1903 
and the three preceding years :— 


1900, 1901. 1902. 1903. 
oe aN 
F F 
South India. Calcutta, Total: 
Statute Immigrants... 4,289 ... 1,679 ... 1461 ... 201 ... 42 ... 248 
Free Immigrants ... 1,610 ... 988. 109... 240 ... 52... 292 
5,899... 1,967... 1,570 ane dee 535 


Of the 201 Statute Immigrants from Southern India 43 were medically examined 
in Penang, so that only 158 Statute Immigrants for Perak actually passed through the Nega- 
patam depot; of this number only 35 were sent after the initiation of the Madura 
Company scheme in May. : 


The importation of indentured labour was thus practically at a stand-still during 
the greater part of the year, this unfortunate state of affairs is, I understand, to be 
attributed mainly to the opposition offered by the old professional recruiters to the 
recruiting operations of the Madura Company. 


The introduction of Bengali coolies from Culcutta was only started at the end of October 
and was confined to the estates of Gula and Gedong. 


Contracts were, as formerly, signed in Penang before the Perak Agent. 


The 43 immigrants referred to above as having been medically examined in Penang were 
coolies recruited for Jin Heng Estate by one Thangam Chetty with whom the proprie- 
tor had made an agreement for the supply of 200 coolies prior to the closing of the Negapatam 
depét to emigrants recruited otherwise than by the Madura Company. This innovation was 
subsequently disallowed on the ground that it would be prejudicial to the operations of 
the Madura Company. 


Medical examination in Penang was, however, permitted in the case of the Calcutta 
coolies, the same objection not applying to recruiting operations carried on in another 
part of India, 


; STATISTICS. 
The figures for 1903 and the two preceding years are as follows :— 

: 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Average Population ere 383, 4,681 us 4,008 et 2,102 
Total Number of Births... a 38 ose 96 aa 35 
Do. Deaths .., ase 665 ose 351 oe 178 
Per-centage of Mortality ... ase 14-20 sea 8:76 on 8-46 

Highest death-rate per cent on any 
one Estate : . 31:12 ad 40 ie LOL 


Number admitted for Treatment in 
Government and Estate Hospitals 9,006 ‘a 6,569 as 4,152 


Per-centage of Deaths calculated on 


Admissions 7:38 try 534 sed 4°28 
Desertions .., re a a 419 aa 387 or 222 
Re-captures ... nas ove ne 87 mee 91 or 43 
Per-centage of Loss by Desertion... 7-09 ate 7:02 tee 851 


The number of deaths in 1903 was thus about half the number in 1902 and the 
death-rate on the average population was slightly lower than that of the previous year. It 
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would have been considerably lower (about 6 per cent) but for the heavy mortality on Rubana 
Estate, where 79 out of the 178 deaths occurred, although the average population waa 
only about one-fifth of the total. Moreover the figure for 1902 is probably too low as the 
returns sent in from some of the estates were incorrect and the average population for that 
year should be somewhat lower. . 


Dysentery and diarrhoea accounted for 138 of the total number of deaths, or 77°52 per 
cent. The amount of sickness from these causes has, however, considerably declined on 
the estates in the north of Perak. 


The highest death-rate (17-91 per cent) was on Rubana Estate. If we omit the 
death-rate on the Krian Irrigation Works, where one coolie died out of a total number of 
seven, the next highest rate is 8:16 per cent on Gedong Estate. The highest death-rate for 
1902 is put down as 40 per cent, but this was on an estate where only tive Statute Immigrants 
were employed. ‘The correct figure for comparison is 13°76. This is lower than the figure for 
the year under review but on the other hand there were in 1902 six estates with a mortality of 
over 8 per cent as against two estates in 1903. 


The per-centage of deaths calculated on admissions into hospital works out of 428 per 
cent as compared with 5:34 per cent in 1902. 


The per-centage of loss by desertion (8°51 per cent) is slightly higher than the figures 
for the two previous years, 


In considering these figures it must be remembered that the number of immigrants under 
contract was greatly reduced during the year and that when this is the case per-centages 
calculated on the average population (which is taken from the actual numbers on the first of 
each month) are likely to work out higher than when the population is stationary. 


POPULATION. 


At the beginning of the year there were 2,926 Statute Immigrants in the State; by the 
end of the year the number had been reduced, owing to expiration of contracts and paucity of 
immigration, to 1,285, a fall of over 50 per cent. The number now stands at about what it 
was in the years previous to the large influx of immigrants in 1899 and 1900 but unless immi- 
gration from India proceeds much more rapidly this year than it has done lately the population 
will soon be still further diminished and by the end of 1904 there will not be more than a few 
hundred Statute Immigrants remaining. 


The figure for the beginning of the year (2,926) does not correspond with that given in 
the Report for 1902 (3,024) owing to the inaccuracy referred to above of some of the returns. 


It will be seen from Statement A* that the number of immigrants not under indenture 
employed on the seven estates which still utilize indentured labour has risen frum 2,400 to 
3,315. This means that a considerable number of immigrants whose contracts have expired 
continue to work on the same estates as free coolies. 


ESTATES. 


The number of estates employing Statute Immigrants fell from 10 at the beginning 
to seven at the end of the year. Of the latter number two estates (Klompong Chondong and 
Bagan Datoh) have only a very few Statute Immigrants left, so that the employment of 
indentured Jabour is now practically confined to five estates. 


The estates of Ban Hock Heng, Sungei Bogah and Sungei Krudda, which ceased to 
employ Statute Immigrants, call for no special remark. There were no deaths on any of 
these estates. 


Gedong (Krian).— Average population of Statute Immigrants 294. 


There were 24 deaths, giving a death-rate of 8:16 per cent. The per-centage for 
the second half year was higher than that for the first half year but the average population 
was only about half. If the death-rate is calculated month by month the result for the year 
is 7°67. The figure for 1902 was 10-21 per cent on a much larger population. 


It must be remembered that in 1900 and 1901 this estate had a death-rate of over 30 per 
eent and the figures quoted do not, I think, sufficiently represent the improvement that 
has taken place. The decline in bowel complaints is specially remarkable. On my last visit 
to the estate in December there were only four cases of dysentery and four cases of diarrhoea 
in the hospital. 


* Not printed, 
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The small huts formerly used for the housing of the coolies were replaced during the 
year by ordinary coolie lines and there can, I think, be no doubt that this change has 
been beneficial. The isolated hut system, which at first appeared to have certain advantages, 
has been shewn by experience not to produce good results. 


The water supply is obtained from the Kurau river and the water has since the 
latter part of 1901 been filtered by the Royle process. 


The free coolie population has risen from 296 to 650, and the number of deaths 
among free coolies is returned as 12. Taking 435 as the average population we arrive at a 
death-rate of about 2°75, which is not high. 


There were 10 deaths in ie among children and the death -rate for the whole estate 
may be put approximately at 4°87. 


Gula (Krian).— Average population of Statute Immigrants, 905. There were 51 deaths, 
shewing a per-centage of 5°63 on the average population. The marked improvement notice- 
able in 1902, when the death-rate was 5°90 as against 10°30 in 1901, has therefore been 
maintained and the last half of the year (when there were only 15 deaths) shews a distinct 
improvement on the first half. Dysentery accounted for 43 of the 51 deaths, but as on Gedong 
Estate, there has been a considerable decline in the number of bowel complaints and on my last 
visit I had the satisfaction of finding only one dysentery case in hoaoital’ 


A certain number of Statute Immigrants (about 130 at the end of the year) were 
employed on the Klompong branch of the estate where, as stated in last year’s report, a 
small hospital has been built. 


The Statute Immigrants population now forms only about a fifth part of the total labour 
force. Great efforts have been made by the Manager to retain the coolies whose contract had 
expired, with the satisfactory result that the number of free coolies rose during the year from 
1,488 to 1,957, the difference of 469 being not far short of the number of expirations of con- 
tract. Some 350 of the free coolies are working in “ kongsis ” under native contractors. 


Twenty-seven deaths are returned as occurring amongst free coolies, so the death- rate of 
the free Indian labour force may be roughly estimated at 1-5 per cent, which is very satisfac- 
tory. 5 

There is a large child population on this estate, the number of children at the end of the 
year being 824. Eighteen deaths were reported amongst children. 


The death-rate for the whole estate is stated by the Manager to be 3:03 per cent. 


Jin Heng (Krian).— Average population of Statute Immigrants, 251. The health of this 
estate has greatly improved. There were 13 deaths as against 36 in 1902 and the death-rate 
has been reduced from 8°82 to 5-17. As on the neighbouring estate of Gula the mortality in 
the second half year was lower than in the first half year. 


With the exception of a few coolies brought over at the beginning of the year the 
new arrivals (57 in number) consisted of those immigrants referred to above who had 
not passed through the Negapatam depét but were medically examined on arrival in Penang. 
After the prohibition of this system in August some further consignments of coolies, collected 
by the same recruiter, arrived from India, these were sent to the estate as free coolies 
but the sanction of the Government was subsequently obtained for indenturing them on con- 
dition that the rate of wages was raised to that prescribed in the Government recruit- 
ing scheme. The contracts, however, were not executed until January of the present year 
when 29 coolies signed on. 


The Assistant Manager left during the year and the coolies are now under the direct 
supervision of the Proprietor, Mr. Heah Swee Lee. So far I have seen nothing to object to 
in this arrangement, but if the Indian labour force is to be increased it is certainly desirable 
that a European Assistant should again be engaged. The estate is now worked mainly by 
Chinese labour. 


Klompong Chondong (Krian)—Average population of Statute Immigrants, 40. Here 
also there has been great improvement. In 1902 this estate shewed the highest death -rate 
(13-76) with 15 deaths. In 1903 there were only two deaths. This gives a per-centage for 
the year of 496, but as both the deaths occurred in the first half year and very few Statute 
Immigrants were employed during the last six months the figure is unfair. The death-rate 
for the first half year works out at 2°87. 


The majority of the contracts were cancelled by mutual consent in the earlier part of the 
year, the coolies agreeing to remain on the estate as free labourers for another year on condi- 
tion of receiving higher pay. There were seven arrivals from India in the latter part of the 
year and the number of immigrants under contract now stands at 10. 


As explained in former reports this estate consists of land on the Klompong branch of 
Gula Estate, taken up on contract. 
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Tali Ayer (Krian).— Average population of Statute Immigrants, 112. This estate only 
began to employ indentured labour in the latter part of 1902 and in that year there were no 
deaths. In 1903 six deaths occurred, giving a per-centage of 5°35. There has, however, been 
little serious sickness on the estate which cuusists of long-opened land on the Krian river near 
Simpang Lima. The coolies are sent to Parit Buntar hospital for treatment and if as I under- 
stand no further Statute Immigrants are to be introduced an estate hospital appears unneces- 
sary. 


Bagan Datoh (Lower Perak).—Average population of Statute Immiyrants, 46. This 
estate still maintains its healthy reputation. The two deaths among the indentured coolies 
were due not to disease but to a quarrel which resulted in the murder of one man and in the 
subsequent execution of another. 


The contracts of nearly all the Statute Immigrants terminated during the year and by the 
end of the year the Statute Immigrants population consisted of four coolies who arrived in 
1902 and of 21 old coolies who had agreed to sign second contracts. 


About 100 free immigrants were introduced at the end of 1902 and beginning of 1903. 
There has been some discontent lately among these people owing to a misunderstanding as to 
the terms of their employment. Four deaths occurred among these coolies. 


Kubana (Lower Perak).—Average population of Statute Immigrants, 441. This estate 

has had a very unfortunate year. The deaths among Statute Immigrants numbered 79 or 44 

per cent of the total number of deaths in the State and the death-rate works out at the very 

igh figure of 1791. The results are the more serious as the estate has now been open for 

over four years and (with the exception of a few free coolies brought over in September) no 
fresh immigrants have been imported since January, 1903. 


As the number of Statute Immigrants was greatly reduced during the year it will be better 
in considering the vital statistics to deal with the figures for the whole estate. From returns 
obtained from the Police I find that the total number of deaths was 133; of these no less 
than 128 occurred amonyst Tamils and were distributed as follows :— 


Adults —Males ee sh aA a tae cae is 7 
a Females ... is Bee ae as es ts 28 
Children—Males_.... nie a abv hee ae 3 5 
* Females ... an aah oes Be oo ue 18 


If the average population of free coolies be put at 270 (this is only approximate) 
the death-rate among these works out at 9°63 per cent and the death-rate on the total adult 
Indian population at 14-76. 


I have no figures for the child population, but it can only be a fraction of that on Gula 
estate where there were 18 deaths among children as ayainst 23 on Rubana. 


The mortality was fairly evenly distributed throughout the year, there being 72 deaths 
(59 adults and 13 children) in the first half and 56 deaths (46 adults and 10 children) in the 
second half. There was a diminution in the months of November and December, Lut the 
population was much smaller at the end of the year than at the beginning. 


Eighty -five of the 128 deaths, or 65 per cent, were due to dysentery and diarrhea. There 
was no cholera, as in the two previous years. 


As to the cause or causes of this heavy mortality from bowel complaints the view of the 
District Surgeon appears to be that as dysentery is a water-borne disease its prevalence must 
be traceable to some defect in the water-supply. Drinking water is obtained from the river 
and then boiled while a Royle apparatus has been in use on the Nova Scotia side of the estate 
since October, the quality of this supply has not been called in question but it is suggested 
that the distribution of water in the field is imperfect and that the coolies contract dysentery 
through drinking from the parits. Another suggestion is that the small hut system of 
housing had an unfavourable effect on the health of the coolies owing to imperfect drainage, 
especially in wet weather. And a third possible cause is that the hospital and the surrounding 
grounds have become impregnated with dysentery germs. It is a fact that cvolies have 
contracted dysentery after going into hospital for some other complaint. 


The estate has spent a considerable amount in improving the accommodation. The 
coolies were all re-housed during the year, ordinary lines being substituted for the 
former small huts, and all the Statute Immigrants were put on the Nova Scotia side of 
the estate. A water filtering apparatus worked by steam was erected, and a new hospital is 
now being built on the Nova Scotia side. In this last operation, which, in my opinion, is very 
important, there has been considerable delay due, it is said, to difficulties with the contractor 


The Medical Officer left in May and the estate was supervised by the District Surgeon, 
Lower Perak, from then up to the end of the year. A travelling Medical Officer has now been 
engaged by the Company with general supervision of Caledonia, Gedong and Rubana estates. 
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About 400 Javanese immigrants were introduced in the latter half of the year and 
the health of these has so far been in striking contrast to that of the Tamils. Only four died 
and there were no deaths from dysentery. 


The condition of Rubana estate is receiving close attention. A death-rate of over 10 per 
cent per annum for three years cannot be treated with indifference and if the health 
of the Tamils does not soon shew improvement it will be advisable to prohibit, at any rate for 
a time, the further importation of Indian labour. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


Seven Statute Immigrants, recruited in July, 1902, were employed on the Krian Irrigation 
Works at the beginning of the year. One of these died and the contracts of the 
remaining six were terminated by mutual consent in March. There are now no indentured 
labourers in Government employ. 


FREE COOLIES. 


Statement C* shews the destination of the 292 free immigrants imported from India. It 
will be seen that 79 immigrants were obtained for Tronoh mine in the Kinta District, where 
the importers, Messrs. Aylesbury & Garland, have a contract for the removal of over - burden. 
Mining uot being a form of labour with respect to which a declaration has been made under 
Section 31 of the Indian Immigration Order in Council, these coolies were asked by 
their employers after arrival to sign contracts for one year under the Labour Code. The ques- 
tion was raised as to the advisability of “declaring” mining under Section 31, as has already 
been done in the Colony, but this course was apparently not considered necessary. 


The coolies at Tronoh were inspected on three occasions during the year. They have had 
little sickness and their condition appears satisfactory. 


I may note here that a very large number of free Tamil coolies are now employed on tin 
mines, particularly in Kinta. The figures for the census taken in December 1908, kindly 
supplied to me by the Assistant Warden of Mines, shew 1,621 Tamils working on 
mines in Kinta and 160 in Larut. 


The Bengali free immigrants (52 in number) consisted chiefly of coolies who were reject- 
ed at the Medical examination in Penang and who were consequently unable to sign contracts. 


STAFF. 


The appointment of Indian Immigration Agent was separated from that of Assistant 
Magistrate, Krian, from the 1st January, 1903. Mr. W.S. Gibson who had been acting in the 
joint appointment continued to act as Agent until the Ist August. Mr. G. E. Shaw, Acting 
Second Assistant District Officer, Krian, carried on the work from that date, in addition to his 
other duties, until the return from leave of Mr. A. V. Brown on the 13th November. 


The building in the disused gaol at Parit Buntar, which had been converted into an office 
for the Department in 1902, was occupied at the end of the year, but the proposal to open a 
depét for coolies at Parit Buntar has been abandoned. 


GENERAL. 


The scarcity of labour to which reference was made in the two previous reports has been 
far more acute during the year under review and employers have been forced to look to other 
means of working their estates than by a continued flow of labour from Southern India. 


On some estates, notably on Gula and Gedong, the numbers have been fairly well main- 
tained by offering inducements to Statute Immigrants to remain after the expiry of 
their terms of indenture. 


Rubana estate has been kept going by the importation of Javanese labour. The results 
of this scheme so far appear very satisfactory and I understand that efforts are being made by 
the Malay Peninsula Sugar Industry Association to obtain permission for recruiting 
on a large scale in Java. 


Another labour market to which recourse has been made lately is Northern India. It 
is perhaps too early as yet to comment on the success of this scheme of recruiting but the 
results up to date are not very encouraging. The number of Bengali immigrants obtained 
has been very small and of these few a large per-centage have been pronounced unfit 
to enter into contracts. 

A. V. BROWN, 
Indian Immigration Agent. 
*Not printed. 
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REPORT ON THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


The revenue of the Department for 1903 amounted to $3,378.83, as against $2,740.63 
collected in 1902, an increase of $638.20. School fees amounted to $2,543.75, and $838.13 
was realised from the sale of books and school requisites. The expenditure was $99,795.77, 
or an increase of $5,378.25 on last year’s expenditure. 


During the year the Government opened three new Malay girls’ schools at Sungei Tinggi, 
Kampong Perak and Kota Lama Kanan. The Malay girls’ school at Batu Gajah was 
re-opened, and Government Tamil schools were established at Ipoh and Matang, the latter, 
however, being closed at the end of the year. The Church of England Mission Society took 
over the Government Tamil school at Kota, Taiping, during the course of the year. 


At the end of the year there were 140 schools under Government inspection, with an 
enrolment of 8,210, as against 134 schools and 7,272 scholars in 1902, the average enrolment 
for 1903 being 7,240 and the average attendance 5,631, or 78 per cent, as compared with an 
average enrolment of 6,145 and an average attendance of 4,708, or 77 per cent, in the previous 
year. Appendix A* shews the enrolment and attendance of each of these schools during the 
past two years, and the following table summarises the figures for each district in 1902 
and 1903 :— 


Number of Average Avernge Per- centage 

Schools. Enrolment. Attendance. of Attendance. 

District. = --—- a 
1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903, 1902. | 1903, 
Larut | 20 20 | 1,217 | 1,547 | 997 | 1,259 82 81 
Matang ...|—18 15 | 484 617 356 | 460 74 75 
Kuala Kangsar| 21 22 | 1,029 | 1,204 | 750 | 905 78 75 
Upper Perak... ? 7 | 256 | 282 | 198 | 230 77 82 
Kinta | 16 is | 772 | 986 | 595 | 764 77 77 
Batang Padang 8 s | 258 | 300 | 195 | 225 76 75 
Lower Perak...| 22 23 | 942 | 1,050 | 736 | 804 78 7 
Krian | 22 22 | 976 | 1,022 | 718 | 803 74, 79 
Selama 5 5 | 2 | 232 | 161 | 181 76 78 
Total ...| 134 | 140 | 6125 | 7,240 | 4,703 | 5,631 7 78 


Of boys’ schools, at the close of the year, there were 119, and of girls’ schools, 21, 
as under :— 


ENGLISH, ANGLO- CHINESE, ANGLO- TAMIL, MALAY, | Tamin. 


Girls. Boys. Girls. | Boys. 


Boys. Girls. Boys. Giris. Boys. Girls. 


a Peat sie ae ae w | 6 | 2 
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Of these, 129 are Government institutions, namely, all the Malay schools, the Taiping 
Central School, the English school at Kuala Kangsar, the two Anglo-Chinese schools at 
Kamunting and Parit Buntar, respectively, the two Tamil schools at Parit Buntar and the 
Gula Estate, and Tamil schools at Ipoh, Teluk Anson and Matang. The others are Mission 
or grant-in-aid schools, namely, the Convent and the Treacher Girls’ School in Taiping, the 
four Methodist Episcopal Mission schools at Ipoh, Kampar and Teluk Anson, the Roman 
Catholic Mission Anglo-Tamil schools at Kota and Bagan Serai (at the latter place two 
schools, a boys’ and girls’), the Convent Tamil girls’ school at Kota, and the Society Propaga- 
tion Gospel Mission, Tamil mixed school at Kota. 


ENGLISH AND ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 


The enrolment of the English-teaching schools at the end of the school year was 1,384 
as against 1,233 at the end of 1902, the nationalities of the scholars registered during the 
year being as follows :— 


Europeans and Eurasians oe ee as ic ww = 164 
Malays as a Re iss ae a noe we = 170 
Chinese ane ove oy ae as eee one ww. 616 
Tamils and other Asiatics ase ee vis, soe ae 434 

Total ... 1,384 


The average enrolment at the English-speaking schools during the year was 1,215, and 
the average daily attendance 1,023, or 84 per cent, as against an averaye enrolment of 1,173 
and an average daily attendance of 977, or 83 per cent, in 1902. At the recent annual 
inspection 838 scholars were presented for examination at the English schools, as against 
754 scholars in 1902. 


Mr. Wilkinson, Federal Inspector of Schools, examined the two principal English 
teaching institutions, the Central school, Taiping, and the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
school, Ipoh ; and Mr. Winstedt, Acting Inspector of Schools, Perak, examined al the others 
with the exception of the Anglo-Chinese school, Kamunting, where Mr. Vanrenen, Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, Kinta, held the examination. The examinations were held in 
November, December and January. I subjoin the minutes on the inspection of the several 
English schools, beginning with those examined by Mr. Wilkinson. 


Central School, Taiping—‘‘ The annual inspection of the Central school was held on 
November 18th, 19th, 20th, and 26th by Mr. Winstedt and myself. The results seemed to me 
to be very creditable to the teaching staff, but not very creditable to the school. There are too 
many boys for the staff to deal with; and under the circumstances I am surprised at 
Mr. Stainer’s comparative success, and would hardly have believed it possible. I have 
always feared that low fees tend to lead parents and boys to under value instruction ; but I 
have never seen the evil results of cheap education so well exemplified as on this occasion. 
I found the Seventh Standard class to contain a large per-centage of boys who were not 
Taiping boys, who received the bulk of their education at Jaffna schools, where they had 
been very badly taught, who were slovenly in their work, and who demanded great. individual 
attention to make up for the deficiencies of their earlier training. The influx of these 
undesirables, who simply exploit the school in order that they may afterwards become 
(inefficient) clerks, is a grievance to the local boy who has to be neglected by his teacher in 
order that the deficiencies of new-comers may be attended to. Of course esprit de corps is 
impossible under such circumstances. I was on the whole, favourably impressed with the 
English composition in Standards V and VI, by the English in the Lower Standards, and 
by some of the Grammar work. The standard of comprehension is very poor compared 
with that at Kuala Lumpur, where children, even when they cannot speak English, seem 
to understand it very readily. The dictation in the Seventh Standard brought this out very 
clearly. I have never known such a bad result before. I would suggest that the school be 
reduced to a size proportionate to its staff. This is essential and could be effected by the 
exclusion of undesirable aliens. I would also suggest that the benefit of free or cheap 
instruction (if it-is to be continued) should be confined to boys who begin their education 
in Perak and are not attracted from other schools. I would also add that boys who join in 
the Sixth and Seventh Standards (for the sake of the certificate) should pay a fee which 
would cover the actual cost of their instruction.” 


English Mission Boys’ School, Ipoh.—“ I examined the school with Mr. Winstedt on the 
30th November, and Ist and 2nd December. The average enrolment for the year has been 
222, and the average attendance 191, a slight improvement on the figures for last year. The 
work was very good in the lower Standards. The upper Standards did average work. 
Standard IV was perhaps the best Standard. There is a tendency to read too fast in the 
lower Standards, the teachers evidently attaching great importance to fluency. Correct 
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pronunciation is in a beginner of supreme importance: and this fluency tends to slur over 
the vowels and to prevent the difference between long and short vowels being properly 
brought out. It must be remembered that in Malay the difference between long and short 
vowels is not marked as in English, and drill in pronunciation is necessary to prevent boys 
pronouncing long and short alike. There are two American teachers in the school, so that 
the staff has been materially strengthened since last inspection. With this additional 
strength and with the present promising lower Standard the work in the upper Standards 
in a year or so should be most efficient.” 


The minutes on the schools examined by Mr. Winstedt are as under. 


Treacher Girls’ School, Taiping.—‘‘I examined this school on December 15th. Six 
Standards were presented, and the work in all was encouraging and satisfactory. The work 
in the Lower Standards was excellent. English Grammar, Geography and Needle- work 
were good in all Standards. Arithmetic was very fair. Composition in the higher classes 
was very promising. The girls shewed considerable intelligence in composing an essay from 
a short story given them verbully and in outline. Pronunciation of English was admirable. 
It is a pity that so few parents take advantage of the training offered by the efficient staff 
and equipment of this school. I was pleased to see several Chinese girls attending and 
holding their own against girls to whom English is familiar as a spoken language. The 
tone and discipline of the school reflect great credit on Miss Jackson.” 


Convent School, Taiping.—‘ I held the annual examination on December 8th and 9th. 
The pupils acquitted themselves creditably, and the work shews that the Sisters must have 
taken great pains. The pronunciation is, I think, better than that of any other school in 
Perak, and the children seemed, in all Standards, to have a very fair knowledge of the 
meaning of what they read. The Lower Standards are very good in Geography and 
Reading. Composition was the weakest subject in all the higher forms. Grammar, Dicta- 
tion and Arithmetic were good. Sewing and Drill were excellent. Discipline is good. I 
examined two of the Seventh Standard girls in specific subjects, English History and Liter- 
ature: they did fairly well, but it is doubtful if the result pays for the extra work entailed 
by such a small class. On the whole the Convent is to be congratulated on a year’s most 
excellent work. There are 50 infants in the Kindergarten classes, and the work is of a 
promising nature.” 


Anglo-Chinese School, Teluk Anson.—“ Eighteen boys were entered for examination in 
Four Standards, but three of the boys were absent. It is a great pity so few boys take 
advantage of the school. I am told the parents here are very poor and cannot afford fees. 
The boys have evidently been carefully taught. Their work is neat and accurate. Arith- 
metic and Grammar were well done. Geography suffers here, as at Kampar, from the 
absurd little book used: the boys do not know on what river Teluk Anson is situated, nor 
the name of the biggest river in Perak. It would be better to use no text-book at all. 
But, as in all Anglo-Chinese schools, the subject most inadequately taught, or attempted 
to be taught, is the rendering into literal Malay the sentences in the English reading book, 
with the result that “there was” is translated ‘“‘disana ada,” “to” always “pada,” “a” 
always “satu.” A reading book with English on one page and a translation on the other 
is a great desideratum.” 


Methodist Episcopal Mission Girls’ School, Ipoh.—‘ I examined the school on December 
2nd. Enrolment and attendance here are encouraging and the work is quite satisfactory. 
Needle-work is very fair; there are only three (lower) Standards, but the girls are all quite 
young.” 


Methodist Episcopal Mission Anglo-Chinese Boys School, Kampar.—“I conducted the 
annual examination of this school on December 4th. There were Four Standards. Consider- 
ing the short time the school has been in existence, the work of the pupils reflects no small 
credit on the teacher and the Mission. The work of the Fourth Standard only, as was to 
expected, was somewhat weak. The boys in all standards shewed considerable knowledge of 
English Grammar, and generally pronounced English well. I would suggest that the present 
outline inadequate Geography book be abolished: it is more fitted to limit the instruction 
an intelligent teacher could give vivd voce than to stimulate a boy’s interest in the subject.” 


Kuala Kangsar English Boys’ School—“ I held the annual examination of the Kuala 
Kangzsar school on the 10th December. Present, 69, Register, 71. The examination can be 
said to have shewn fair results only. The Geography was good; the Grammar and Arith- 
metic very fair. The boys in Standards IV and V did creditable work. The weakest 
standard is Standard III, where there was a very high per-centage of failures in Dictation and 
Vocabulary. Standard I passed a very poor examination in Reading. Pronunciation was 
bad. I think this school labours under some special disadvantages as compared with nearly 
all the other English schools, in that none of the boys hear English spoken at home or in the 
town. That Mr. Hogan has done good work is evident from the results in Standards IV and 
V. Iam not satisfied that the Malay Assistant is very efficient: he has, however, taught his 
boys Arithmetic very accurately, and I believe he has lately tried to do better at English.” 
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Roman Catholic Anglo-Tamil School, Taiping.—“I held the annual examination of this 
school on December 16th with the assistance of the Federal Tamil Visiting Teacher. The 
boys did some very fair work. They seemed to understand the meaning of the English they 
read, pronunciation, however, was not very good in the lower Standards. Arithmetic and 
Grammar were good. The Teacher has done extremely well, I think. considering the number 
of boys he has under him. Drill fair.” 


Bagan Serai Roman Cutholic Mission Anglo-Tamil Boys’ School.—“I held the annual 
examination on December 18th with very fair results. Fifty-two boys were presented in 
the infant class, and in Standards I, II, HI and IV. The results in Tamil were good. In 
English very fair work was done. Arithmetic and Geography were fair. The Fourth 
Standard boys did well in everything except English Composition. Drill satisfactory. 
Discipline was exemplary for a Tamil school. As regards the teaching of English this 
is an exceedingly useful preparatory school. The boys get more individual instruction 
and attention, and so progress more rapidly than they would if turned adrift without 
any inkling of the language in a big school where only English is taught. Average 
enrolment, “65. Average attendance, 54, or 83 per cent, which is very regular.” 


Roman Catholic Mission Tamil Girls’ School, Bagan Serai—‘ Annual examination 
held on 18th December, 46 girls being presented in Standards I to IV. The work was 
satisfactory on the whole. Arithmetic was weak, Needlework was neat and fair. Reading 
and writing excellent. This is the only encouraging Tamil girls’ school in Perak, and 
the Mission is to be congratulated on its work.” 


Roman Catholic Mission Tamil Girls’ School, Kota.—“ Annual examination held on 
December 16th. Present, 20; Register, 21. One girl was presented in Standard II, four 
in Standard I, and five in the infants class. No failures. It is a pity so few children 
attend the school. Satisfactory progress is being made in the work. Needlework fair. 
Drill good.” 


Society Propogation Gospel Tamil School, Taiping—I held the annual examination 
on December 7th. Present, 33; Register, 37. Twelve children were presented in the two 
lower standards, Arithmetic good. Dictation and Reading very good. Satisfactory progress 
has been made, both as regards the number of children attending and the work done. 
A class for elementary English i is asked for. Drill was fair.” 


Government Anglo- Chinese School, Parit Buntar—18th December. Present, 47; Regis- 
ter 51. Record, 284. School days, 210. Average attendance, 34, or 86 per cent, which 
is eminently satisfactory. The three R’s were excellent in all standards. Object lesson and 
English Vocabulary were good. The only disappointing subject was Geography. Very good 
work is being done here. The boys, being comparatively few in number, get a good deal of 
individual attention, Mr. Khoo Cheng Hooi being a very painstaking master. I see no 
reason why there should not be a Fourth Standard; a Monitor, however, would be 
required. 


Government Tamil School, Parit Buntar.—‘“ 18th December. Present, 26; Register, 29. 
Average attendance, 28, or 68 per cent. Sixteen boys were presented in three (lower) 
Standards. No failures in Reading and Writing the Vernacular. Arithmetic very fair. 
Object lessons quite satisfactorily known. Discipline good and drill fair. The enrolment 
has decreased the last two months and the present register cannot be called satisfactory for a 
place like Parit Buntar.” 


Gula Estate Government Tamil School.—“ Average enrolment, 53; Average attendance, 
38, or 72 per cent, a fair per-centage, though there should be more boys on the register. 
Thirteeu boys presented in I, III and V Vernacular, and Standards I and II for English. 
Arithmetic shockingly poor in all Standards, only one boy passed out of those presented. 
Tamil Dictation poor in the Sixth and Seventh Standards. All Standard IT failed in English. 
On the whole, the examination was very disappointing.” 


The following is Mr. Vanrenen’s report on the Kamunting Anglo-Chinese school :— 


“27th January, 1904. Examined in Standard I, 9 boys; Standard II, 9 boys; Stan- 
dard ILI, 9 boys. One hundred and two passes obtained, out a possible 108, or 94 per cent. 
This school has done very well indeed. There were two Malays and one Bengali amongst 
those presented for examination. The upper Standard is very weak in Geography, and the 
composition, too, leaves something to be desired. The present teacher, Chiah Sim Huat, 
wishes to retire on the score of old age. Three boys are actually going from Taiping to 
Kamunting to attend the school. Their parents (Malays) wish them to continue under the 
same master as before.” 
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Appendix B* is a summary in tabular form of the results referred to in the above reports 
on the English-speaking schools, and the following statement shews the grants earned by the 
aided Mission schools (English - teaching) in 1902 rand 1903 :— 


Amount of Grant. 


— An renee men, 

Schools. ; 1902, 1903. 

$ oc $ c. 

The Convent aes aa ae 1,408 00 as 1,563 50 
Treacher’s Girls... ae ote 550 00 oe 608 00 
Ipoh, Boys ... ou aa % 3,392 00 ne 3,320 50 
Ipoh, Girls ... es tee fe 384 00 es 432 00 
Teluk Anson, Boys... evs sie 250 00 ide 256 50 
Kampar, Boys ne aes os one ene 324 00 
Taiping, Anglo-Tamil .., aes 589 00 whe 643 50 
Bayan Serai, Anglo-Tamil ae 697 50 ase 783 00 
Total ... 7,270 50 es 7,931 00 


MALAY SCHOOLS. 


At the end of 1903 there were 120 Malay schools, with an aggregate enrolment of 
6,721 scholars, or an average of 56 scholars at each, as against 118 schools, and 5,981 scholars, 
or an average of 50 at each school in 1902. 


The 104 Boys’ schools had 5,397 scholars, or an average of 52 scholars at each; the 16 
Girls’ schools, 489, or an average of 31 each. At the close of the previous year there were 
105 Boys’ schools with 5,624 scholars, or an average of 27 at each, and 13 Girls’ schools with 
857 scholars, or an average of 27 at each. The past year witnessed an improvement in the 
daily attendance, the average enrolment being 5,693 and average attendance 4,332, or 76 per 
cent, as against an average enrolment of 4,872 and an attendance of 3,726, or 73 per cent in 
1902. There are six schools each with 100 scholars and over, as against five in 1902; two 
schools with over 90 each; and ten with over 70. The best attended Malay Girls’ school is 
the newly opened one at Sungei Tinggi, which has 50 pupils, a remarkable enrolment for a 
girls’ school. I regret to report 16 deaths among pupils from fever during the year. 


The work of annual inspection was begun in August and completed in January, Mr. 
Winstedt being responsible for the examination at all the schools, except those in Kinta, 
which were examined by Mr. Vanrenen, and a large proportion of schools in Matang and 
Larut, where I held the examinations before going on leave. On the days of inspection 6,035 
scholars, or 90 per cent of those enrolled, were present: in the previous year the 
numbers were 5,223, or 87 per cent. One thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight scholars 
were presented for examination in the several Standards (I--IV), and 91 per cent of the 
passes possible was obtained, as compared with 1,523 passes and 91 per cent in 1902. There 
were 279 passes in romanized Malay, as against 250 in the previous year. Sixty-seven 
schools had a Fourth (highest) Standard ; in 1902, 58 schools. Needle- work and Mengkuang 
work were very satisfactory-in the girls’ schools; and some very creditable weaving was 
done, considerable attention being paid to the teaching of this art, in which it is hoped 
excellent results may yet be achieved. Some 3,132 scholars left school during the year; of 
these, 1,410 are engaged in agricultural work, 193 as labourers, 27 as fishermen and boat- 
men, 50 as syces, 5 as policemen, 9 as clerks, 14 as orderlies and 39 boys entered the 
English schools. There were 97 Koran classes attended by 2,964 scholars, of whom 
180 passed during the year. Football is played at many of the schools. In the Malay 
schools are five Chinese, four Tamils, three Siamese and one Sakai. 


TAMIL-TEACHING SCHOOLS. 


Instruction in Tamil was given at 10 schools, namely the Bagan Serai Mission Tamil 
girls’ and Anglo-Tamil boys’ school, the Catholic Mission Anglo-Tamil boys’ school, Taiping, 
the Convent Tamil girls’ school, Taiping, the Church of England Mission Tamil mixed school, 
Kota, the Government Tamil schools at Parit Buntar, Gula Estate, Ipoh, Teluk Anson, and 
the Matang Tamil aided school. There were 398 Tamil children being taught their vernacu- 


* Not printed. 
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lar, and 213 were presented for examination in Standards I—IV of the schedule for 
Tamil vernacular schools. The results were satisfactory, but the needle- work cannot compare 
with that in Malay schools. The Mission schools earned a total of $1,070 as grants under the 
provisions of the Code, the girls’ schools grant amounting to $287. The grants of the boys’ 
schools, with the exception of the Society Propagation Gospel Mission school, where 
elementary English is in future to be taught, are included in the amounts given under 
“English Teaching Schools.” Appendix C* gives the results of the recent examination of 
these Tamil schools. 


GENERAL. 


The foregoing figures, furnished by Mr. Winstedt, who acted for me during my absence, 
indicate a year of progress. The yeneral per-centaye of attendance was slightly better than in 
the previous year, but the work at the English schools was not equal. There was a gain of 
nine schools and 1,183 scholars, and the examination results were, on the whole, of a satisfac- 
tory character. 


The following table shews the increase in the attendance during the past two years :— 


{ 


i | 
: No. of | December; Average | — Average | Per-centage of 
Near: Schools. Enrolement. | Enrolment. | Attendance. | Attendance. 
| | are! 
| | 
1901 ee 126 5,924 5,033 | 3,791 75 
1902 eer 131 7,272 6,145 | 4,703 77 
1903 ist 140 8,455 7,240 5,631 78 


The cost to Government of each pupil in average attendance during 1903, at all 
schools, was $18, or $27 per head at English and $14 at vernacular schools. 


The principal English boys’ schools of the State were successful at the Cambridge Local 
examinations held in December of 1902, and they are looking forward to still better results 
from the examination of December last, at which more pupils were presented. 


The new Central School was put in hand towards the close of the year, and, it is hoped, 
will be completed by the beginning of 19U5. The site is a good one, the ground of the old 
Taiping railway station, which affords ample space for all purposes. The new boarding - 
house for Malay scholarship boys stands at one extremity of the ground. 


The time has quite come for the revision of the Education Code, particularly in respect of 
the grants. This was referred to in my last report. 


We are still in want of “good teachers, suitable reading books and simple manuals 
of instruction” in all our schools, as we have been for years past. 


A number of our Malay school boys are still attending the Malay Art School at 
Kuala Kangsar, and technical instruction is still receiving a fair amount of attention at 
all girls’ schools. 


As in previous years, I have to acknowledge much valuable assistance received from the 
Assistant Inspectors, District Officers and Penghulus, my thanks being specially due to 
Mr. Winstedt who ably and energetically carried on my duties duriug the five months I was 
absent. Mr. Winstedt is now acting for Mr. Philips, Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Kuala Kangsar, who proceeded on long leave to Europe in June last. 


The late Federal Inspector of Schools, Mr. James Driver, died in March of 1903, 
widely and deeply regretted, but nowhere more deeply and sincerely than in Perak. Possessed 
of a large mind and a large heart, he drew respect and esteem from all who knew him. In 
him was recognised an able, unassuming and honest man. It was a pleasure to work with 
him and under him. 


Mr. Driver’s successor, Mr. R, J. Wilkinson, is welcomed as an officer of great ability 
and experience. 


H. B. COLLINGE, 
Inspector of Schools, Perak. 


Printed at the Perak Goverament Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON THE COURTS DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


REVENUE. 


The total revenue of the Courts of the State was $140,872.59, being an increase of 
$60,404.33 over the revenue of 1902, and $70,672.59 in excess of the estimated revenue. 


The revenue of the Criminal Courts amounted to $66,791.15, an increase of $25,057.87, 
which was principally derived from fines. Every District Court, except that of Selama, shews 
an increase of revenue, and the Gopeng returns, which include the Gopeng and Kampar Courts, 
and the returns of the Taiping and Matang Courts, shew large increases. 

The revenue of the Civil Courts was $74,081.44, which is nearly double that of the 
pero year ($38,734.98), which itself had been a large increase on the revenue for 1901. 

e estimate for this source of revenue was $30,000. The principal reason for this extraordi- 
nary increase lies in the fact that the duty on the estates of deceased persons is collected in 
stamps and is credited to the Civil revenue of the Court Department; it is a source of 
revenue which, obviously, varies enormously from year to year. 


In 1901 the revenue from estate duty was $820.75, in 1902 it was $2,410.35, and in 1908, 
owing to the heavy fees paid on the estates of the late Capitan Ah Kwi and Lam Weng, it 
amounted to $21,962.50. 


The revenue proper of the Civil Courts increased from $36,334.63 in 1902 to $52,118.94 
in the year under review, and exceeded the estimate by $22,118.94; both my Court and the 
District Courts shew large increases. 


THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER'S COURT. 


The Judicial Commissioner took seven murder cases during the year. He also heard 
three criminal appeals. One was withdrawn, and one was dismissed. In the third case the 
prisoner was convicted of two charges. On one charge the sentence was quashed and on the 
other charge it was maintained. 


There were five civil appeals, one was withdrawn, and two were dismissed: the decision of 
the lower Court was reversed in one case, and one case was sent back for a new trial. The 
revenue of the Court for the year was $37. 


THE SENIOR MAGISTRATE’S COURT. 
The Senior Magistrate tried six murder cases during the year. 


The total number of criminal cases during the year was 124, there being 170 prisoners. 
There were 13 cases of gang-robbery, 25 cases of robbery, and 20 cases of house-breaking. 
Fifty-six prisoners were acquitted, and 101 were convicted ; two died while under remand and 
11 were under remand at the end of the year. 


One criminal appeal was pending at the beginning of the year, and 32 were instituted. 
Two were withdrawn, and seven were pending at the end of the year. The judgments of the 
lower Courts were reversed in seven cases, altered in four cases, and affirmed in 13 cases. 
Seventeen civil appeals were heard, five were dismissed and three withdrawn. In two, the 
decision of the lower Court was reversed, and in two a re-hearing was ordered. Five are 
pending. 


Four hundred and thirty-eight original civil suits were on the list during the year. This 
is an increase of 166 cases over the number for the preceding year. Many of these cases are 
suits to recover money due upon promissory notes and similar suits which occupy but little 
time, and were it otherwise it is obvious that one Judge could not possibly cope with the 
work. But at the same time the number of intricate mining cases is fast increasing. Of the 
last two cases I have heard, one took four days in hearing, and the other case has taken five 
days so far, and I have had to appropriate three more days to it for the hearing of evidence 
alone, 


If the work of the Civil Court increases at its present rate it will soon require the whole 
time of one man and the present system will have to be altered. 


The revenue of the Senior Magistrate's Court on its civil side was $8,865.88, of which 
$16.50 was paid on appeal fees and $ 8,849.38 as fees in original suits. 
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THE DISTRICT COURTS. 


Ten thousand six hundred and twenty-nine prisoners were brought before the District 
Courts upon Police charges, and 2,695 appeared in auswer to summonses. The total number 
of cases was 9,263, as against 8,929 in the preceding year. That in this large number of 
cases there should only have been 32 criminal appeals and that the sentences should have been 
reversed in only seven cases is satisfactory. ‘There were 1,972 cases in Ipoh Court, and 1,131 
in Taiping. Five thousand three hundred and thirty-six original Civil suits were on the lists 
of the District Courts of the State during the year. Two thousand and seventy-nine cases 
were heard in the Ipoh District Court, and 1,010 cases were heard in Batu Gajah. Taiping 
Court had 1,396. 


Only one appeal from the Penghulus’ Courts was preferred during the year to the District 
Court ; two appeals were pending at the beginning of the year, making a total of three appeals 
for the year. One appeal was allowed, and two were dismissed. 


Ninty-nine enquiries of death were held by Magistrates during the year. The return 
shews the principal findings. There were two deaths from railway accidents, two from snake 
bite. One man was killed by a tiger. 


Six hundred and thirty-four bills of sale were registered in the District Courts, and 705 
Powers of Attorney were registered in the Ipoh Registry. 


PENGHULUS’ COURTS. 


I regret that my returns do not shew the number of criminal and civil cases heard by the 
Penghulus. The revenue of their Courts was $3,180.80; as the fees in these Courts are very 
small (20 cents for a summons and 10 cents for a subpena) this represents a very great 
deal of work. Very few people realize the enormous amount of work that the Penghulu of a 
populous district is called upon to perform. 


As a Magistrate he has to hold Civil and Criminal Courts, and a working knowledge of 
the law of the State and especially of the Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes is required of 
him. 

On behalf of the Land Office he receives applications for land, visits every piece of land 
in his district before an applicant enters into possession, assists in rent collections, supervises 
the padi planting operations, and serves the various Land Office notices and processes. The 
Police Department looks to him for assistance in all cases of crime in his mukim; he keeps 
a register of births and deaths for the Department. The Medical Department demands his 
personal assistance in all cases of epidemic disease, and his personal influence when the 
vaccinator visits his mukim. 


The Veterinary Surgeon, the Inspector of Coconut Trees, the Mines Department, the 
Education Department, the Forest Department, all demand, and obtain, his ready assistance. 
Under the Butfaloes Enactment he has to make a census of the buffaloes in his district in the 
month of Shaaban every year. 


In the Administration Report for 1900 the Acting British Resident wrote “by no class 
of officer is the Government better served than by Penghulus.” 
COURT BUILDINGS. 


The Court buildings of the State are in good order, with the exception of the Parit 
Buntar Court-house, which is old and dilapidated, and should be replaced by a modern 
building. 


The Batu Gajah Court-house is the best building of its class in the State. 


ENACTMENTS. 


The Enactments of the year which affected the Courts were the Penal Code Enactment, 
which repealed the former Penal Codes and adopted the Code of the Straits Settlements, and 
the Specific Relief Enactment which follows the lines of the Indian Act of that name. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. A. L. Ingall acted as Senior Magistrate until the 2nd June, 1908, when Mr. R. G. 

Watson returned from leave. I succeeded Mr. Watson on the 27th July. 


W. GEORGE MAXWELL, 
Acting Senior Magistrate. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


THE PERAK MEDICAL REPORT FOR 1908. 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 
The population of this State during 1903, as estimated, is 381,500. 


Births.—The total number of births is returned as 7,026, an increase on the figures for 
1902 by 497. This gives a birth-rate of 18-46 per thousand only of the estimated population. 


Comparative table of births :— 


Europeans 
and Chinese, Malays. Tamils. Others. 
Eurasians. 
1902... en 168) ies S7l a (AOE ace BEE ey) 84 
1903... w 49 0. 1056. 5,185 647 89 
Increase, 1908... ... 0... 185. 221... 90. 522 5 
Decrease, 1903 Be OS ets ae we rere 


Deaths. —The total number of deaths registered during the year is 12,090, against 11,230 
in 1902, a rise of 860. 


The death-rate per thousand of the estimated population is 31:77, a rise of ‘70 per mille 
compared with 1902. 


Comparative table of deaths :— 


Europeans 
and Chinese. Malays. Tamils, Others. 
Eurasians. 
1902 ... Ses « 19 4. 6077 .. 8,088 ... 1,888 ... 208 
1908 ... we we 12 2 7,846 2... 2,978... 1,580 ... 174 
Increase, 1903 aioe tet cate 3,269) ces ats o¥ det Oe ate 
Decrease, 1903 ea We ke oes nee 60. 308. 34 


The increase in the number of deaths being entirely amongst the Chinese population. 


Comparative table of births and deaths, 1903 :— 


Europeans 
and Chinese. Malays. Tamils. Others. 
Eurasians. 
1908 { Births... ae w 49 .. 1,056 ... 5,185 ... 647... = 89 
Deaths ... ‘eas ow 12 1. 7,846 ... 2,978 ... 1,580 ... 174 
Increase births over deaths... 37 ... weer. eda 2 BQO Stee a5 Lie rade 
+; deaths ,, births .,, .. .. 6290 .. nee 933... 85 


With the exception of Europeans, Eurasians and Malays the other sections of the popula- 
tion have had a greater number of deaths than births. This being most marked amongst 
the Chinese. 


DISTRICT HOSPITALS—IN-DOOR DEPARTMENT. 


A small hospital at Tanjong Malim was completed and occupied: bringing the tutal 
number of District Hospitals in the State up to thirteen. 
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Inclusive of 1,225 patients remaining at the end of December, 1902, the total in-door 
patients treated in the District Hospitals amounted to 24,691—2,657 more patients than 
during the previous twelve months. Discharges amounted to 19,205. Four hundred and 
sixty-eight absconded. Deaths numbered 3,255, as compared with 2,888 during 1902—367 
more. 


Out of the total of 3,255 deaths as many as 771 occurred within 48 hours of the patients 
reaching the hospitals. The greatest number, 2,440, of the deaths have been recorded at the 
five hospitals that serve the chief mining centres in the State, Taiping and Kinta. 


The rates of mortality to total treated at the District. Hospitals for the years 1902 and 
1903, inclusive of all cases, was 13°10 and 13-18, respectively. Exclusive of the 771 deaths 
within 48 hours of admission the per-centages fall to 10°26 and 1038, respectively. 


Table giving details of per-centage of deaths inclusive of all cases :-— 


Hospital. 1902. 1903. Increase. Decrease. 
—- ——«. 
Taiping... ee een | 1498 17-49 2-56 a4 
Kuala Kangsar iby si aaa se 843 8-12 wt 31 
Batu Gajah_.. ies ave Eri re 15-11 14:30 mee ‘81 
Gopeng... -i re diy ees ad 1201 11-63 ate 38 
Ipoh... es Ries kee ose oa 17:58 18-28 “70 
Kampar ne is aes ake fee 10:93 13-97 3:04 
Teluk Anson ... iid Fa Fan nee 11:89 15:07 3:18 st} 
Tapah .., até ui Fed a vie 13:12 13-08 ihe “04 
Parit Buntar ... a ss ae ao 7:86 6°67 oa 119 
Bagan Serai_... tis Si asa as 9°52 6°73 ao 2:79 
Selama .., is ws site as ws 595 6°66 71 ins 
Lenggong Bis ad ea si es 6:89 463 ae 2:26 
Toran. 1340 13-18 08 : 


Table giving details of per-centage of deaths exclusive of those that proved fatal within 
48 hours of admission :— 


Hospital. 1902. | 1908. Increase. | Decrease. 
| 
Taiping “e sei se ae ies 11:95 14:26 2°31 
Kuala Kangsar ati ae cae ae 5°48 5-68 20 oe 
Batu Gajah_ is ates aes ks 1366 | 11:77 Sis 1:89 
Gopeng... ae ix Pe ave as 8:20 891 ae ‘71 
Ipoh... a dee aed ies eee 13°49 13°69 “20 
Kampar ee es A eee we 4°69 8:84 415 
Teluk Anson .., wei asi nad i 996 | 12-73 2°77 
Mapai ca dis sas eke css, avn LORBB 10:82 49 cs 
Parit Buntar ... ive ie as ne 7:35 5°63 ee 1:72 
Bagan Serai_ ... oe eu eT aa 7:76 5:80 sve 1:96 
Selama ... or ag ave ove ae 481 485 04 ie 
Lenggong ois a sy ais ae 575 2°64 ae 3-11 
Toran ..1 10-26 | 10:38 12 


The daily average of in-door patients at the District Hospitals was 1,296:97 for 1603 
against 1,151°86 during the previous year. The year closed with 1,334 under treatment in 
the District Hospitals. 


eA 
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NATIONALITIES OF PATIENTS. 


1902. 1903. 
Europeans ace ies ee en ep 64 oes 70 
Eurasians... dee ais aes wee aaa 69 a 42 
Chinese ... Mi ste os aes w. =: 14,855 ee 17,640 
Malays... eee to De one re 372 en 490 
Tamils... oe ate 3.3 ek des 5,872 at 5,584 
Other Asiatics ... aie wae abs 302 an 865 


Toran ... 22,034 oh 24,691 


REMARKS ON PARTICULAR DISEASES. 


Cholera.—-There were no reports during the year. Lower Perak, where before for three 
years in succession the disease manifested itself, passed through the dry months without 
cholera. 


Small-pozx.— Sixty -three cases, of which 15 terminated fatally, were recorded. In Larut 
and Matang at the onset of the outbreak numerous attempts were made to conceal cases. 
Energetic steps were taken with the aid of the Police Department and a few successful 
convictions for breach of the Quarantine Regulations had a beneficial effect. 


Beri-beri.— There was towards the end of the year an increased number of cases of 
beri-beri of an acute and fatal type. The total treated in-door was 4,203 with 696 deaths — 
foe per cent, compared with a total of 3,689, and 556 deaths, with death-rate of 15°07 in 

902. 
GAOL HOSPITALS. 


The Central Prison consists of blocks of separate cells. The plan and general 
arrangement of this institution combine in providing against the ill effects that result from 
the collection and close association of large bodies of people. At Batu Gajah, however, there 
is only one block of separate cells and the old association wards, constructed of wood and on 
an unsuitable plan, continue to be used. Insufficiency of accommodation led to over-crowding 
in these association wards and affected the health of those confined in them. 


The prevailing diseases at the two convict establishments were dysentery, beri-beri, 
malaria and diarrhea. An analysis of the figures in the Gaol Hospital return enables a 
better opinion to be formed of the state of health of the prisoners. This I have done in the 
case of the Central Prison hospital which is under my personal charge. The total treated 
was 669; 78 less than in 1902. Out of the 669 as many as 114, 17-40 per cent, were the 
subjects of disease, mostly dysentery and diarrhea, when admitted to gaol, and had to be 
taken at once into hospital for treatment; then again out of the 669 as many as 107 were 
received into hospital for treatment for minor injuries received chiefly when employed in the 
quarry and stone breaking yard. There was a marked decrease in dysentery, malaria and 
beri-beri. None of the cases treated for the two former diseases terminated fatally. : 
Twenty-nine more cases of diarrhea were treated. There was an increase of beri-beri 
during 1902 but the disease gradually died out and the last case was admitted to hospital on 
the 6th April, 1903, and since then the Central Prison has been free from this disease. 


There were 12 deaths at the Central Prison hospital and five of these occurred 
amongst convicts who came to gaol with advanced disease and were admitted straightaway 
into hospital. 


CoMPARATIVE TaBLE oF Gaon HospirTats. 


DatLy AVERAGE. 
a F Total Total —____________ Per-cent 
Name of Hospital. Treated. Deaths. ' Sick in | Prisoners in of Deaths. 
| Hospital. Guol. 
forth ele 
\ 1902 ae 747 8 | 31-47 422-28 1:07 
Central Prison ... | 
lis03 ws |S (69 2 | s621 | 481-17 1-79 
1902 tee 629 28 H 22:12 186-92 445, 
Batu Gajah Gaol { | 
1903 ate 491 16 ; 10:41 | 186-48 3:25 
| : 
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LEPER ASYTLUMS. 


At the Colonial Leper Asylum at Pulau Jerejak another ward was constructed and the 
accommodation for Chinese lepers from this State was brought up to 102 beds. In the 
month of December 44 lepers were sent and the three Perak wards were fully occupied. 
One hundred and thirty-one were treated at Pulau Jerejak. I estimate that there are still 
close on 150 Chinese lepers free in the State. 


Matay Leper Asytum at Panexor Lavr. 


This new institution was completed and fully equipped during the year. The first lot 
of patients, however, did not reach there till 9th January, 1904. 


The patients are accommodated in a set of separate small houses built, as far as 
advisable, in keeping with the type of dwellings they are accustomed to in their own villages 
and these have been liberally furnished. A mosque has been provided and a small hospital 
ward for those seriously ill. The water supply is mainly derived from a hill stream. A 
dam has been constructed for impounding the water and from there it is conveyed through 
pipes by gravitation to the houses and distributed by stand pipes. As a supplementary 
supply a well has been constructed. During the dry months of the year the upland source 
is likely to fail. It is contemplated to increase the number of wells and also to construct 
another storage reservoir. The question of water supply is the only point connected with 
this asylum which will give rise to any difficulties. I anticipate, however, that these could be 
overcome. 


The Government supplies these people with food, clothing, homes, and in fact all 
necessaries and little luxuries. Their wants will be fully provided for. Under the cireum- 
stances it would not be the nature of a Malay to willingly undertake any serious work. 
They are, however, encouraged, and will gradually be required to employ their time in light 
agricultural work, fishing, rearing of poultry, ete. In time they will acquire an interest in 
their new houses. Visits from their friends will be allowed under the supervision of the 
Surgeon in Charge. The lepers themselves, however, will not be permitted to leave the 
island. 


Even now in some quarters opinions are held which are adverse to the segregation of 
lepers. The contagiousness of leprosy is denied and segregation is considered to inflict 
unnecessary hardships. Amongst Malays there is little doubt that leprosy is communicable 
from man to man, and so strong are their views in this matter that in the days before the 
State came under British protection stronger measures than segregation were had recourse to 
for putting a leper out of the way. A leper therefore when his disease becomes pronounced 
and easily recognised is shunned and has to live apart under unfavourable conditions and is 
subject to want and suffering. Quite apart therefore from the disputed question of 
contagiousness the decision of ‘Government to establish an asylum for its leprous subjects, 
where there could be collected and be cared for, is a happy one. 


I accompanied the first batch of lepers to the island, they shewed unmistakable siyns 
of satisfaction at being removed from a life of poverty and want and being placed under 
circumstances where the daily necessaries of life were ensured. Since then the reports 
received from the District Surgeon indicate that these people have cheerfully settled down, 
and as the result of regular good food and suitable housing the state of their general health 
has improved. 


The Pangkor Laut Asylum is the only institution under the Medical Department which 
is devoted exclusively to Malays. The inmates should be liberally treated. In a large 
measure its success depends on comfort and contentment. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


A total of 219 patients were treated with a daily average of 112. There were 56 deaths 
giving a death-rate of 25:57. The bulk of the inmates were Chinese. 


Towards the close of the year, for the first time in the history of this institution, beri- 
beri broke out amongst the male lunatics. The disease was of a very acute and fatal type. 
Those affected were promptly isolated and the wards, clothing and bedding and beds were 
repeatedly disinfected, and with the adoption of these measures the progress of the disease 
was arrested. No change was made in the food. It continued as before to be in all respects 
similar to that supplied to patients in the District Hospital, Female Lunatic Ward and 
Decrepit Wards. I merely mention this for some hold that beri-beri results from the use of 
certain kinds of rice. 


The Lunatic wards have served their time. The daily average we have had to deal 
with during the last few years begins to tax the accommodation. No ground is available for 
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expansion. The subject of making better provision for the insane in keeping with modern 
ideas has been under consideration and will I trust be given effect to in the near future. 


VACCINATION. 


Vaccination —A total of 7,525 subjects were inoculated; 2,406 more than in the 
previous year. Of those who returned for inspection only 50:07 per cent were perfect. 
Saigon lymph yields uncertain and unsatisfactory results and I am arranging to obtain a 
supply from India. 


OUT-DOOR DEPARTMENT. 
DISPENSARIES ATTACHED TO HOSPITALS, 


Year. New Cases. Repetitions. Total Visits. 
1902 a cr 26,744... rc 15,967... one 42,711 
1903 Nas oo 29,936... as 16,692... ose 46,623 


TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES. 


Year. New Cases. Repetitions. Total Visits. 
1902 ade ee 28,210... on 22,245 ... mes 50,455 
1903 ae eee 19,130... 7 12,477... aon 31,607 


VETERINARY BRANCH. 


The Veterinary Surgeon reports that “the year was characterised by the severest and 
most wide-spread outbreak of rinderpest that has occurred during the past five years. Swine 
fever prevailed in Larut, Matang and Krian during the greater part of the year.” 


My experience does not go towards indicating that rinderpest is endemic in this State, 
on the contrary there is evidence that it is imported from elsewhere. Generally from the 
neighbouring Siamese States. The powers given by the new Quarantine Rules to fix the ports 
and points on the land frontier by which alone cattle could be imported into the State after 
being detained under observation for ten days at the place of entry will, if strictly and 
intelligently enforced, help in a large measure to exclude rinderpest from the country. 


The Government of India has kindly consented to supply Perak with anti-rinderpest 
serum ; this has been in use and, as the Veterinary Surgeon represents, with very successful 
results; it is certain that no measures we adopted before against rinderpest has had such a 
marked influence as the Indian serum in staying the progress of the disease in an infected 
herd. 


METEOROLOGY. 


The maximum shade temperature was 95’ F. and this was recorded at four of the 
stations. The lowest temperature was 63° F. at Gopeng. 


The greatest rainfall during the 12 months was at Taiping, 146°55 inches were recorded. 
At Selama 8°35 inches were registered in 24 hours. 


STAFF. 


The working of the Department was seriously hampered by shortness of staff resulting 
from resignations and difficulty of obtaining suitable men to fill the vacancies. In my last 
annual report I stated that representations had been made to Government and these were 
under consideration. No progress can be reported and the wants of the Department 
continue still to be in the stage of consideration. 


M. J. WRIGHT, 
8rd March, 1904. State Surgeon. 
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RETURN OF THE STATISTICS OF POPULATION OF PERAK FOR THE 


YEAR 1908. 
ee ae eee 
ow aa | ag 3 Zé 5 ' a 5 
Be 8 pete 
H | 
Number of Inhabitants in 1902 1,864 “178,695 | 144,871 | 34,879 1,036 
ie Births during the year 1903 49; 1,056; 5,185 ; 647 89 
” Deaths 7. 1903... + 12 7,346 | 2,978 1.580 174 
vs Immigrants os 1903... 3,954 "193,605 1 56,985 : 33,891 
4g Emigrants * 1903... 1 3,655 “170.776 | 55,009 | 33,650 
a Inhabitants in 1903 . | 2,200 195,234 148.964 | 33,187 951 
Increase . | 836 16,589) 4,093 
Decrease 4 | | 1,692 85 
i i 


METEOROLOGICAL RETURN OF 'TAIPING FOR THE YEAR 1903. 
: 7 - TipcuATUREL r =} awetere 
its ch ae dena | horse tae 
= ze iif 2242/8 9) ab) 
ee |aSiagiad| 2 is | 28 | Bs 
= /45 3, 4 4 Am 

S : | 
Jamuary 155 | 68 | 92 | 695) 22:5] 80-05] 19:54! 80 
February 156 | 67 | 93 | 68 | 25 | 8001] 1180. 76 
March 156 | 69 | 93 | 715) 215) 8102) 1203 78 
April... 152 | 56 93 | 71 22 | 80°53} 16:30; 79 
May ... 152 | 70 | 93 | 72 | 21 | 8084] 1489| 80 
Tune ... 1s1 | 69 | 93 | 723] 203) 80-93 566} 77 
July... Isl | 68 | 935) 70 | 235] 8067] 454) 76 
August 150 | es | 93 | 69 | 24 | 7ee1} i611| 79 
September 156 | 57 | 93 | 70 | 23 | suei] 462] 76 
October 151 | 355] 95 | 70 | 25 | 7960] 1874) 78 
November | 149 | 56 | 91 | 705) 205] 7811] 1038) 81 
December | 150 s85| 90 | 70 | 20 | 7699} 1744] 86 
Torar 1524 631| 927, 703] 223| 79-83] 14655 | 79 
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BETURN OF DISEASES AND DEATHS IN 1903 AT THE FOLLOWING 
INSTITUTIONS. 


TWELVE DISTRICT HOSPITALS AT TAIPING, KUALa KANGSAR, BATU GAJAH, GOPEN 

IPOH, KAMPAR, TELUK ANSON, TAPAH, PARIT BUNTAR, BAGAN SERAI, SELAMA AND 

LENGGONG; TWO GAOL HOSPITALS AT TAIPING AND BATU GAJAH; ONE LUNATIC 
ASYLUM AT TAIPING; ONE LEPER ASYLUM AT PULAU JEREJAK. 


a Yearty Toran, ral £% . 
Eee | Mimi | pea | 2 | 55° 
em | +4 
GENERAL DISEASES. 
Small - pox 2 2 
Chicken-pox ... a do eee bers ae 5 ae 5 
Measles fs ote oe oes aes aa 20 og 20 
Typhus : 
Dengue | 3 3 
Influenza | 
Plague... ive on : | “a 
Mumps ns wee | 4 4 1 
Diphtheria 3 
Febricula cs ove oa ig oes are 9 ag 9 
Enteric Fever a ost i a 1; 12 9 13 
Cholera iy Pe a ea ae ene 
Dysentery ... to Fee sha aa 83 | 1,958 700 | 2,041 78 
Yellow Fever ... 
Beri- beri Ass ke aS Eo. se 301 3,902 696 | 4,208 451 
Malarial Fever — 
(a) Intermittent— | 
Quotidian ... we ie “ee 13 | 1,504 60 | 1,517 25 
Tertian ios tes ear 7 72 10 79 1 
Quartan... At Be 58 3 4 2 7 
Irregular... Ae Be af 26 3 Me 29 1 
Type undiagnosed ... a es 33 | 2,576 63 | 2,609 68 
2 | 
Carried forward... 467. 10,074 | 1,540 | 10,541 625 


* i.e, the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 


+" Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 
year, 
tThe figures in this colamn to be carried on to the next year’s Return. 


SE | Yeanuy Tora, 2 oF 
ac ay or 
GENERAL DISEASES — Continued. 
Brought forward 467 | 10,074 1,540 | 10,541 625 
(b) Remittent 9 244 107 253 1 
(c) Pernicious R. ... 10 | 9 10 tee 
Phagedena— 
(a) Sloughing 5 3; ll 28 8 
(b) Hospital gangrene 1, 1| 2 1 | 
Erysipelas 21 4 21 ae r 
Pyemia | 3 | 2 Bs), eres ; 
Septiceemia BS 5 | 5 5 oes 
Tetanus . 5 3 5 
Tubercle 4 | 44 9 48 9 
Leprosy — | 
(a) Tubercular | 
2 i 102 | 256 | 64 358 lll 
(b) Anesthetic | 
Yaws ... 1 H 1 aa 
Syphilis— 
(a) Primary 23 336 | 3 359 23 
(b) Secondary 99 | 1,536 | 82} 1,635 107 
(c) Inherited 3 : 3 1 
Gonorrhea 15 278 | 2 293 10 
Hydrophobia ... ] aa 
Scurvy ... 1) 1 a 
Alcoholism 6! 1 Gi}! acs 
Delirium Tremens a 
Rheumatic Fever aes 
Rheumatism ... 5 229 ? 234 14 
Carried forward 730 | 13,076 | 1,849 | 13,816 905 


*i.¢,, the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 


+“ Total cases treated ” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 


year. 


{The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return. 


Diseases, a8 ee | ii 3 3s 
az. [iatonae, yj -Daathes |) ey as. 
— — z = sl | = 
GENERAL DISEASES— Continued. | 
Brought forward 730 | 13,076 | 1,849 | 13,816 905 
Gout ... ar 
New Growths, non-malignant 4 4 
. malignant... 3}. a| ou 24 
Rickets as | 
Anemia ee sa aT 42 676 93 718 23 
Myxedema ... e . ny 
Diabetes mellitus ‘ ‘ fe ae 
_ insipidus ,,, a i ii 
Debility sis My. 428 22] 484 s2| 456 26 
Other Diseases we aa an asi 5 98 19 _ 108 5 
LOCAL DISEASES. 
Nervous SystEM. 
Sub - Section 1— | 
Neuritis ... 1 25 3 26 4 
Meningitis ... 1 3 3 4 mY 
Myelitis ... 4 3 4 
Hydrocephalus 
Encephalitis 
Abscess of brain 2 nS 2 
Congestion of brain 1 1 1 
Sub-Section 2— 
Apoplexy ... 5 2 5 
Paralysis 6 48 9 54 8 
Bed-sore “ 4 1 4 “ 
Chorea 
\ 
Carried forward 810 | 14,401 2,047 | 15,221 971 


*ie., the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 
+ “Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 


year. 


t The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year's Return. 


_ 
o 


a8 Yrarty Torat, i as 
ane | nH 
LOCAL DISEASES — Continued. 
Nervous System —contd, 
Brought forward... 810 | 14,401 2,047 | 15,221 971 
Subd - section 2—contd. | 
Epilepsy ... aes ooo ove 2: 1 31 1 32 
Neuralgia ... mae we ate red es 18 sas 18 1 
Hysteria... wee os ae ah ie 5 ies - 5 
S8ub-Bection 3— 
Idiocy oa ae vas ans vee wie. 1 tee 1 ose 
Mania ae ales wth i a2 34 54 22 88 46 
Melancholia om is at ast 34 35 15 - 69 , 86 
Dementia ... oe ads aes £5 12 16 5 28 14 
Delusional Insanity ove ea se 25 14 | 13 39 16 
Other Diseases of the System sa oe 6 ral i 77 7 
EYE. 
Conjunctiva-— 
Conjunctivitis ns we ae a 31 273 1 304 5 
Cornea— 
Keratitis ... ete re 21 | 21 1 
ited eater ee 6) 105 3; ml 7 
Opacity atte in Se eal pees issues 12 4 
Schlerotic— 
Staphyloma ... ry sf i Bee Bio. 8 “ 
Tris— : 
Tritis ae ove ENS aids a 1 26 ; 1 27 
Glaucoma .., tee oe bee sae 
Hypopyon ... er we aed Balin kee 2 ie 2 ave 
Carried forward... 960 | 15,088 2,119 | 16,058 1,108 


*i.e., the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 


+“ Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 
year. 


The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return. 


_ 
- 


| 
\ 


$3 | veanve tore | Ps 
Diseases gael]. | gs | aa8 
EBs | aint | oe) 22 | Bis 
eae au SEES Bee 
LOCAL DISEASES — Continued. 
Eye—contd. 
Brought forward 960 | 15,088 2,119 | 16,058 1,108 
eS 
Cataract eae 2 10 | | 12] l 
Eyelids— i 
Entropion ... 1 3 1 4 is 
Other Eye Diseases ... rs 3 62 65 7 
Ear. 
Inflammation.., 38 2 ass 2 
Other Ear Diseases ... ine wie 2 11 ex 13 
Nosk. ' 
Inflammation ... ove 
Other Nose Diseases eA 5 1 5 | 
| 
Cigcuatory System. 
Membranes — 
Pericarditis... 4 | 1| 4 
Endocarditis 4 3 4) 
Valvular Diseases ... 4 184 | 33 138 6 
Muscular Substance — 
Hypertrophy 4 4 | 
Dilatation ... 16 3 16 | 
Other Diseases of the System 14 2 14] 
Respiratory System. 
Laryna— | 
Laryngitis ... eee see 1 2 3 1 
Carried forward 973 | 15,3859 | 2,163 | 16,342 1,128 


*%.e.,, the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 


+ Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 


year. 


{The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return, 


I 
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e g i Yearty Toran. i, ve 
ee 35 Admis- | 5, 3 E E E % 
2 E Sania jeaths. a a i 
LOCAL DISEASES — Continued. 
ResprraTorRY System —contd. 
Brought forward 973 | 15,359 | 2,163 | 16,342 | 1,123 
Bronchi— 
Bronchitis .., Bae ia soe 12 312 13 324 7 
Asthma .., aa wee ase 4 84 4 88 1 
Lung— 
Congestion ..,, ove ove on ove * + 
Hemoptysis see vee ove 14 3 14 on 
Pneumonia .., ee “es en 3 160 68 163 4 
Gangrene .., ae mo ove 1 2 1 
Phthisis .., a its ow 37 729 394 766 39 
Emphysema oe obs sea 6 4 2 10 * 
Pleura— 
Pleurisy 54 10 54 2 
Empyema .., 8 1 8 1 
Other Diseases of the System 15 8 15 2 
Digestive System. 
Mouth — 
Stomatitis ... 21 4 21 
Dental Periostium— 
Gum - boil 4 4 
Fauces— 
Tonsillitis ... 1 6 7 
Stomach — 
Gastritis 1 31 2 32 2 
Dyspepsia ... 4 100 5 104 oe 
Carried forward 1,041 | 16,902 | 2,678 | 17,953 | 1,181 


* i.e. the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 
+ Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 


year. 


t The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return. 


_ 
ao 


£3 Yearty Tora. 3 £3 
fan 3 | $38 
Diseases, 5 che 3 3 3 3 8 
gay Admis- Boe 
3 = ° ion. Deaths. ae 3 = 2. 
a =. +i 


LOCAL DISEASES — Continued, 
Dicestive SystEM—contd, 


Brought forward ...| 1,041 | 16,902 | 2,678 | 17,953 1,181 


Intestines — 


Enteritis... ove ue ave ase 1 7 4 8 
Sprue ats oop on ove oa ove 1 a 1 
Hernia ove ore see ee ins eee 17 3 17 | 2 
Constipation mee ane ace ass 1 98 1 99 
Diarrhea ... eee Pon eee eos 67 999 313 1,066 47 


Rectum and Anus— 


Hemorrhoids a eee ses eos 2 34 eee 36 1 
Liver— | 
Hepatitis ... oe on ase oes aes 24 5 24 
Abscess Liver one eve ove oe ove 10 5 10 1 
Cirrhosis... ee ove eee oes 1 18 4 19 
Congestion Liver ... on ove we ase ne eee 
Jaundice ... ove ove ove see 2 48 19 50 2 
Peritoneum— 
Peritonitis ... one one ase ase ase 19 14 19 
Ascites cae ae ose oe ae 2 120 40 122 ! 10 
Other Diseases of the System a see 2 140 16 142 2 
Lympnatic System. 
Spleen — 
Splenitis ... aoe one oes ese 2 77 2 79 
Bubo ose re ase a one 12 237 5 249 6 
Lymphangitis . eens 1 AZ ea. 18 | 1 
Elephantiasis ons fas ton ea ee 6 ave | 6 | 
Other Diseases of the System oh ons 2 64 1| 66 14 
Carried forward ... 1,136 | 18,838 3,110 | 19,984 1,267 
| 1 


* i.e, the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 

+“ Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 
year. 

{The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return. 


~ 
> 


23 | Yeanty Torat. 3 ee : 
Diseases, i 32 pine | : 3 3 ES 
‘2B a co 
2 H ° sions: | Deaths. ae as ° 
LOCAL DISEASES — Continued. 
Brought forward 1,186 | 18,838 3,110 | 19,984 1,267 
Urinary SystrM. 
Kidney— 
Acute Nephritis 1 44) 15 45 2 
Bright’s Disease... os soe 18 183 42 201 17 
Hematuria.., 5 5 o 
Bladder — 
Chyluria... one oes oe ove oe oe ae “ 
Cystitis... & 10 2 10 1 
Calculus... eis ave ° 3 oe 3 ose 
Other Disee.ses of the System ay 15 4 15 oe 
GENERATIVE SysTEM. 
Urethra— 
Stricture... oF oe re 22 . 22 1 
Prepuce— 
Phimosis 1 26 27 1 
Paraphimosis 4 0 4 one 
Penis — 
Soft chancre 3 88 91 1 
Scrotum — 
Sloughing Scrotum 9 3 9 
Tunica Vaginalis— 
Hydrocele ... 3 14 17 1 
Testicle — 

Orchitis 1 42 43 
Epididymitis 3 3 <e 
Other Diseases (male) 2 30 32 2 

Carried forward 1,165 | 19,836 3,176 | 20,511 1,293 


*ie., the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 


+“ Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 
year. 


} The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return, 


_ 
o 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Yearty Tota. 


DiskEases. 
Admis- 


sions. 


of 1902. 
Treated. 


of 1908. 


Deaths. 


* Remaining in 
Hospital at end 
t Total Cases 
Hospital at end 


LOCAL DISEASES— Continued, 
GrngRative SystEm—contd. 


Brought forward ... 1,165 | 19,836 8,176 | 20,511 1,298 


Uterus — 
Metritis ea an fee ae 1 3 an 4 
Uterine Displacements... vs one 


Amenorrhea ao dis ase ee Abe 4 cs 4 
Dysmenorrhea_ .... hee on a ote 2 ie 2 
Menorrhagia 
Leucorrhea Sas in Bie ee si 2 ves 2 
Other Diseases (female) de Fes 1 48 1 49 
Oreans oF Locomotion. 
Bones — 
Ostitis ae aa ise ts Son on 1 Ae 1 oo 
Periostitis ... vad af ace eee as 13 iss 13 
Caries are es cea ase one 1 4 1 5 
Necrosis... es oe ies ae 2 28 1 30 5 
Joints — 
Synovitis ... BS? oA a os 3 50 2 53 7 
Ankylosis ... BY aay one an oa 6 te 6 1 
Bpine— 
Caries Spine set ee Pers ee x 2 1 2 
Curvature Spine ... a3 e. Ee 1 1 is 2 * 
Muscles— 
Myalgia ... ay a e ee 4 15 1 19 
Other Diseases rc ar ne ae 4 33 2 27 3 
CoNNECTIVE TIssve. 
Cellulitis ... a Ae eo = 3 53 6 56 2 
Carried forward ... 1,185 | 19,601 3,191 | 20,786 1,311 


i 
*i.e., the year previous tu that for which the Return is made. 


t “Total cases treated ” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 
year. 


} The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return. 


i 
a 


ae 5 Yearty Tora, 3 £3 
EE? | “uae | deme. | 28 | BB° 
as = 4m 
LOCAL DISEASES — Continued. 
ConnectivE TissuE —contd. 
Brought forward ...| 1,185 | 19,601 | 3,191 | 20,786} 1,311 
Abscess... ess ee oie aed 25 509 16 534 30 
Gangrene ... dea ose ee ae 3 10 4 13 
SEIN. 
Eczema. eee rh eee ose 13 320 2 333 13 
Psoriasis... ei ene a5 wee ey 2 ae 2 
Herpes A tee one nes ase 1 2 Sen 3 
» Zoster ove soe oe oe tice 4 oe 4 
Ulcer oe ane ave ove toe 161 2,375 71 2,536 177 
Boil... -_ ie or se an 1 35 1 36 
Carbuncle ... th mes ete eed 1 30 2 31 3 
Onychia_... a es a 
Whitlow... os ee ee vee wee 4 one 4 
Other Diseases oes ane a ons 1 54 ve 55 3 
GENERAL INJURIES. 
Burns and Scalds ... a one we 93 ll 8 11 2 
Sunstroke ... 
Multiple Injury... as bee is ie 3 1 3 1 
Starvation ... eee we = oc ae 4 2 4 
Shock aes oe 
LOCAL INJURIES. 
Burns and Scalds .., see ase nse 6 57 4 63 2 
Wounds... va a ee an 20 877 14 897 27 
Sprains... tee Pes Sy vis 3 28 ss 31 
Dislocations ee ooh 6 oie 2 12 ne 14 
Fractures, simple ... ase ase oe 3 87 9 90 5 
Carried forward ...| 1,425 | 24,025 | 3,825 | 25,450 | 1,574 
t i 


* i.e. the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 

+‘ Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 
year. 

} The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return. 


- 
re 


23 Yearzy Tora. 3. £3 
DisEAsEs, ' 4 gai 3 3 3 aR 
| Bes | Admis- $3 Ba 
cS E 2 sions. Deaths. ae ae : 
+ = Bu 
LOCAL INJURIES — Continued. : | 
Brought forward ... i 1,425 | 24,025 8,825 | 25,450 1,574 
Fractures, compound a eS ee 5 55 10 60 7 
Other Injuries ee we sis ae 2 195 7 197 6 
SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 
Amputation, Leg... oe oes oe 2; 7 1 9 1 
Craniotomy ... ate ag aes ac te 1 1 1 te 
Laparatomy ... is iis — i te 1 om 1 ve 
Obstetric Operations .., oo on on ove 3 1 3 vee 
Minor 4 ide sie soe: wie 563 17 me 17 1 
Malformations te ose ase aoe eee ae wae ae oe 
POISONS. 
Mercury ae a tee oe cae 3 5 1 8 wee 
Alcohol a oa tae res Sen oe 15 2 15 see 
Opium at cee ee aes son 1 6 1 7 ove 
Other Poisons he AS a6 fr ae 3 fh 3 
Poisoned Wounds... eee ie eee 1 50 2 51 5 
PARASITES. 
Distomum Sinense ... ees ave tee aes 1 ae 1 


Toenia Solium 


Ascaris Lumbricoides es ee wee ay 53 sre 53 2 
Anchylostomum Duodenale ... ue oie nae 76 15 76 2 
Oxyuris Vermicularis -_ eee oe ag one Peg ree ave 
Filaria Medinensis ... soe ae a ee 2 wed ee 
Acarus Scabiei ete ew 3} 104) ... rt a 
Tinea Circinata aa ws an ae 1 14 2 15 1 
Other Parasites a5 ne ire ey ose 8 a8 8 
Under Observation ... as eee Bara 6 110 aa 116 | 9 
ToraL ... 1,449 | 24,752 3,366 | 26,201 1,609. 


*i.c., the year previous to that for which the Return is made. 


+ “Total cases treated” will, of course, include those remaining in Hospital at the end of the previous 
year. 


} The figures in this column to be carried on to the next year’s Return. 


PERAK 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
TAIPING, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE VETERINARY BRANCH 
OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT FOR 1903. 


The year 1903 was characterised by the severest and most wide-spread outbreak of 
rinderpest that has occurred during the past five years. Swine fever prevailed in Larut, 
Matang and Krian during the greater part of the year. 


Rinderpest.—A slight outbreak of this disease occurred at Batu Kurau towards the 
end of January. It lasted for nearly three months and caused eleven deaths. On May 19th 
rinderpest was reported from Tanjong Rambutan. Between April 7th and that date twelve 
buffaloes had died. On June 20th an outbreak was reported in Lenggong. The disease in 
this case was without doubt imported with a batch of buffaloes from Patani. This batch— 
or rather the remainder of it—was taken to Ipoh, and was responsible for the outbreak at 
Rabban and Ipoh which immediately followed. About the end of June the disease appeared 
at Rabban and at Ulu Tambun, and in July it appeared at Kuala Pari. In August it 
appeared in Larut and Matang where some eighteen animals died before the disease was 
reported. In September it appeared at Salak in Kuala Kangsar district, and in November in 
Chemor. On 4th December rinderpest appeared in a herd of imported buffaloes at 
Kamunting, 73 of which died, leaving only seven that had been exposed to infection. The 
disease in this instance was confined to the imported animals, it did not attack local cattle. 
The total number of deaths is approximately 450. The disease is still in existence in Larut, 
Kinta and Upper Perak. 


Inoculation with anti-rinderpest serum procured from India was carried out and proved 
very successful. Out of 195 animals inoculated by the Veterinary Surgeon only seven died. 
This includes the Sanitary Boards and Public Works Department bullocks which were 
inoculated after rinderpest had ceased to exist among them. : 


Swine Fever.—Swine fever was in existence in Larut and Matang at the beginning of the 
year and was reported in Krian in April. It is impossible to even make a guess at the 
number of deaths from the disease as not one case in a hundred is reported. The disease 
having evidently subsided, the quarantine restrictions were withdrawn on 25th September. 


Glanders.—One case of this disease occurred in Gopeng and was destroyed. 
Rabies.— No cases of rabies occurred during the year. 


Districts Visitzd.—The following Districts were visited during the year:—Krian, four 
times. Kinta, three times. Kuala Kangsar, twice. 


Forty-nine milk sellers were licensed in Larut District. 


G. MOIR, 
Government Veterinary Surgeon. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, TAIPING GAOL, FOR 1903. 


The number of prisoners in Central Gaol on the Ist January, 1903, including safe 
custody and debtors, was 472, as compared with 431 on Ist January, 1902. 


The number of prisoners admitted during the year was 1,264, compared with 1,117 
during 192, making a total of 2,381, being an increase of 147 as compared with 1902. 


The daily average has risen from 421°61 to 481-14, an increase of 59°53. 


I would draw your attention to the large increase in the number of Malay prisoners ; 
viz., from 69 at the end of 1902 to 106 at the end of 1903. 


The nuniber of prisoners discharged, died, transferred, etc., during the year was 1,237, as 
compared with 1,076 during 19U2, The total number of prisoners on 31st December was 499, 
The number of long sentence prisoners at the end of the year was 826, as compared with 306 
at end of 1902. 


Twenty-three habitual and dangerous criminals were banished from the State during the 
year :—viz., 20 Chinese, two Malays and one Sikh. Vide Banishment Enactment, No. 8 
of 1900. In addition to the above one Chinese and six Malays were banished for being 
headmen of, and being connected with, Secret Societies. 


RE-CONVICTIONS. 


Although the number of prisoners has largely increased, there is a decrease under this 
heading. This, I think, conclusively proves that stone breaking acts as a deterrent and is a 
form of hard labour most distasteful to the prisoners. 


FEMALES. 


The number of female prisoners remaining on the 3lst December, 1902, was two: 
during the year 20 were admitted and 18 discharged, leaving four on 31st December, 1903. 


ESCAPES. 


There was one escape during the year; a short sentence prisoner escaping from the 
extra-mural working party. 


RE-CAPTURES. 


A notorious criminal named Wee Chan, who escaped from the Taiping Gaol on the 
13th October, 1902, was captured in Selangor, and executed at Kuala Lumpur Gaol on the 
20th August, 1903. 


EXECUTIONS. 


There were three executions during the year, one Kling, one Pathan and one Sikh. 


HEALTH. 


Six hundred and sixty-nine cases were treated in the gaol hospital compared with 747 
the previous year. There were 13 deaths. An average of 1-94 per cent as compared with 10 
deaths last year and an average of 1°6 per cent. 


PUNISHMENTS. 


One thousand and eighty - five cases were brought before the Superintendent of Prisons and 
Visiting Justices ; of these 27 were flogged, 721 punished, and 337 cautioned. The principal 
offences were idleness at stone breaking, and being in possession of prohibited articles. The 
number of cases shew a large increase on last year, viz., 287. This is due to the increased 
number of prisoners and the more rigid exaction of the allotted task. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue of the Central Prison collected during the year and paid into the Treasury 
amounted to $18,611.70. This shews an increase of $2,020.29 on 1902. This is a record 
in the revenue of this gaol, and the result I consider most satisfactory, especially when 
compared with the Singapore gaol, where in 1902, with a daily average of 842 prisoners, the 
revenue from all sources was $14,356, whereas here, with a daily average of 481°14 prisoners, 
the revenue amounted to $13,611.70. 
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EUROPEAN STAFF. 


The European staff consists of one Gaoler, one Chief Warder and 10 Warders. The 
whole staff has never been available for duty owing to leave and sickness. Chief Warder 
Holmes, who always performed his duties in an eflicient manner, was on the sick list for the 
greater part of the year, and was retired on a gratuity on 31st December. Warder Seroby 
acted as Chief Warder from 18th May to 3rd December, from which date Warder Whittal, on 
his return from leave, acted. 


Three Warders joined the service during the year, Warders Pearce, Ellis and Everdell. 
Warder Pearce was transferred to Kuala Lumpur on 19th October, 1903, and Warder 
Furniss from Kuala Lumpur to Taiping, on the same date. 


The conduct of all has been exemplary and they have performed their duties in a very 
thorough manner. 


The health of all, with the exception of Chief Warder Holmes, has been good. Though 
there has been a large increase in the number of prisoners there has been no increase in 
the European staff. The European Staff here, including Gaoler and Chief Warder, is 
12, the daily average of prisoners being 481. 


NATIVE WARDERS. 


The Native Warder staff consists of one Chief Warder and 51 Sub-warders. Their 
conduct has on the whole beiug good ; there were 87 reports against them, pone of these of 
a serious nature. Only three were dismissed from the service. 


They are a smart well set up body of men, are regularly drilled, and fire a course 
of musketry every quarter. 

The new scheme for pay came into force on January 1st and appears to give satisfaction. 
When something definite has been fixed as regards the leave privileges and pensions, a 
better class can be obtained ; at present only those who are rejected fur the Malay States 
Guides and Police are obtainable. 

CLERICAL STAFF. 


During the year the Clerical Staff has been increased by the appointment of a 
Registration Clerk—a much needed addition. They have carried out their work in a satis- 
factory manner, the books have been well kept and posted up to date. Their work is very 
heavy and the hours of duty longer than in the majority of other Departments. 


WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 
A new trolly line was laid down to the stone quarry. The roof of “A” Block is to be 
renewed in 1904. 
WORK. 


The extra-mural work is quarrying, about 70 convicts being employed. The intra- mural 
work is stone- breaking, rattan work, carpentering, tinsmiths’ and blacksmiths’ work, tailoring 
and washing. 


Stone-dressing and coir work is found for all long sentence prisoners, on promotion, 
from the lower grade. 


Book - binding was introduced during the year and promises to be a success; four long 
sentence convicts are now learning the trade, being instructed by skilled workmen lent by the 
Government Printing Office. 


The total out-put from the stone- breaking yard was 4,836 cubic yards; representing a 
value of $6,663.60. 
GENERAL. 
The system of identifying criminals by finger impressions was introduced during the 


year and is now in thorough working order. Mr. G. E. Reid of the Malay States Guides 
performed the duties of Superintendent up to Ist April on which day I took over the duties. 


The Gaol was inspected by the Inspector of Prisons on 16th and 17th March and on 
December 8th. 


A. S. VANRENEN, Masor, 
Superintendent of Prisons. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Ottice, Taiping. 


REPORT OF THE KINTA GAOL DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


ADMISSIONS AND DISCHARGES. 


On the first day of the year there were 164 prisoners, including seven awaiting trial. 
The number admitted during the year was 1,971. 


One thousand six hundred and ten prisoners were discharged during the year; 220 were 
transferred to Taiping Gaol, six were transferred to the Lunatic Asylum, and four to the 
Leper Ward, Taiping. Two prisoners escaped. There were 19 deaths during the year; 
16 died in hospital, one died suddenly in No. 2 Ward, and two committed suicide in “A” 
Block. 


On the 31st December there were 274 prisoners remaining in the gaol. 


HEALTH. 


The general health of the prisoners was good during the year. During the first nine 
months of the year there were only two deaths. The increase in the death rate during the 
last quarter was due chiefly to the large number of criminals of the vagrant class admitted, 
many of whom were sent to the hospital at once. 


The deaths from disease numbered 17, and two men committed suicide, making a total of 
19 deaths, as compared with 28 in 1902. The per-centage of deaths to the number treated 
was 3:06, excluding deaths which took place within 24 hours of the patients admission to 
the hospital. 


The number of beri-beri cases treated was 205, as compared with 387 in 1902, and 
the deaths from this disease was five, as against seven in the previous year. 


ESCAPES. 
Two prisoners escaped from a party cleaning up gaol compounds, on the 3rd of January, 
1908. 
DISCIPLINE. 
The general conduct of the prisoners was good, there were 180 cases of breach of prison 


rules recorded, but of these 173 were of a trivial character. Three cases were committed to 
Court, and four prisoners were flogged by order of the Visiting Justices. 


The number of reports was less than in 1902, due probably to the partial introduction of 
the cell system. 


REVENUE. 

The revenue collected was $1,378.10, derived chiefly from rattan, coir work, chicks, etc. 
This shews a satisfactory increase as compared with the previous year when $708.92 was 
received. 

PRISON LABOUR. 


The value of labour by the prisoners was $6,227.10, most of the work being intra-mural. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure for the year, exclusive of salaries of warders and gaol officials, was 
$10,409.51, as against $10,143.68 in 1902. 


EUROPEAN STAFF. 
There were no reports against European Warders, they worked very well during the year. 


European Warder Everdell joined on probation on the 14th of August, and is doing 
very well. Warder Pharoah was transferred to Seremban to act as Gaoler m October. 
Mr. Pizer, the Gaoler, went to Europe on leave on the 9th of May, and Chief Warder 
Foster from Kuala Lumpur Gaol was appointed acting Gaoler from that date. I am able to 
report most favourably of his work since he has been in charge of the prison. 
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NATIVE STAFF. 


The native staff worked fairly well during the vear, but there were 41 cases investiyated, 
against them, most of the offences were, however, not of a serious nature. 


Five Sub- Warders were dismissed (a large proportion out of 24 men) and one absconded. 


These men do very well as loug as they are under careful and constant European super- 
vision, but left to themselves they become very careless and slack, and their natural disregard 
for truth adds greatly to the difficulty of dealing with any case in which they are concerned. 


CLERICAL STAFF. 


The Clerks were both changed during the year. The present Chief and Second Clerks 
give every satisfaction, and the bvoks, etc., are up to date, and well and neatly kept. 


WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 


The new block of 156 cells was opened on the 12th of April, and the block of 60 solitary 
cells for labour was completed in December. The prisoners are now beating coconut fibre in 
them, on task work. 


The new cook-house was completed and occupied in December, and a new dhoby - house 
was commenced. 


New quarters for the Gaoler were completed, and occupied by him in November, but the 
out-houses belonging to it were not finished at the end of the year. 


GENERAT.. 


The gaol staff at the end of the year consisted of Mr. R. Foster, acting Gaoler, Messrs. 
Ross and Everdell, European Warders, and 24 Native Warders. 


The health of the Native Warders has not been good, an average of from four to five 
being on the sick list. I cannot help thinking that this unsatisfactory state of things is due 
in a great: measure to the insufficient food many of these men take, and to their objection to 
use mosquito curtains. 


During the last months of the year the gaol has been very much overcrowded, for 
whereas there is accommodation for say 216 men—156 in cells, 50 in association ward, 
and 20 in hospital, we have had for months a number largely in excess of this—the 
maximum being 317. 

CECIL WRAY, 


Superintendent of Prisons, Kintu. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON MARINE DEPARTMENT, TELUK ANSON, 
FOR 1903. 


Six hundred and forty-one steamers entered the port of Teluk Anson in 1903, against 
514 in 1902, shewing an increase of 127. The tonnage amounted to 158,845 in 1903, against 
180,213 in 1902, shewing an increase of 28,632 tons. 


Two hundred and eighty-one steamers entered Port Weld in 1908, against 378 in 1902, 
shewing a decrease of 97. The tonnage amounted to 28,850 in 1903, against 31,737 in 1902, 
shewing a decrease of 2,887 tons. 


The increase in the value of the ame in the Matang District after deducting specie is 
only $130,825, and as prices were much higher in 1903 than 1902, the actual quantity carried 
was less than in 1902. 


Five hundred and fifteen sailing craft entered Teluk Anson in 1903, against 496 in 1902, 
shewing an increase of 19. 


Only 112 sailing craft entered the ports of the Matang District in 1908, against 401 in 
1902, shewing a decrease of 289. 


The new lamp which was obtained to replace the one at Pulau Kattak is a great improve- 
ment and will prove a great help to vessels making the Perak River from the south. 


A new launch was received for the Trigonometrical Survey Department, her boiler was 
inclined to give trouble as it shewed signs of leaking, but it is being carefully watched. As 
far as one can tell at present the “ Rapid” is the most satisfactory launch we have, she is 
now nearly five years old and has given no trouble at all. 


The dock continues to be most useful, aud all the launches can now be properly examined 
which was impossible before when they had to go on to a sand-bank, this was bad for the 
launches, and it was very difficult to do any repairs, the sand having to be cleared away each 
tide in order to get at the spot to be attended to. 


In 1900 the Government sanctioned the money for a screw pile jetty near the Harbour 
Office; althongh the road at the end of the jetty has been made up several times the jetty is 
as good as the day it was put in, it has cost nothing for repairs and will last for many years ; 
other wooden jetties put up at the same time and later have had to be renewed; in my 
opinion, although the initial cost is greater, the gain in the end to Government is consider- 
able, to say nothing of the fact that you have always a good jetty to use. 


The slipway continues to be most useful; it has recently been used for building a new 
house-boat for the District Officer, and the “Speedy” and Police pinnace are always 
hauled up on it for their annual refit. 

JOHN F. MILLS, 
lst March, 1904. Harbour Master, Perak. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 
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REPORT ON THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


EXPENDITURE. 
The expenditure on Public Works during the year 1903 was as follows :— 
On Perak Estimates. 
; $ c 
Annually Recurrent, Works and Buildings ae “be 182,156 73 
Do. Roads, Streets and Bridges ... tis 521,115 385 
Special Services, Works and Buildings .., oe <6 566,105 13 
Do. Roads, Streets and Bridges a ers 264,907 80 
Salaries oat aa ms on oy oy aes 118,143 84 
Other Charges ast wae aes ton 20 ee 52,603 47 
On Federal Estimates. 
Annually Recurrent, Works and Buildings mee 23, 4,896 55 
Special Services, Works and Buildings ... oa ey 17,316 82 
Other Charges ss ae oa isa ee 2 3,116 88 
Making a Grand Total of ... 1,689,362 57 


out of which salaries, taken alone, amount to only seven per cent. 


WORKS AND BUILDINGS 


Comprises a large number of mostly unimportant items but there are a few of consider- 
able magnitude : 


In Larut, the new Central School buildings were begun late in the year, an alternative 
scheme having been previously under consideration. 


In Kuala Kangsar a practically new block of Government offices, costing $20,000, was 
nearly completed. 


In the New Territory, some progress was made with buildings and works for the head- 
quarters station at Grit, on account of which $30,300 were provided in the Estimates, but 
owing to difficulties in obtaining labour and transport—greatly increased by quarantine 
regulations—this was not quite satisfactory. 


In Kinta, a new Post Office, with quarters, was erected at Batu Gajah; the proposed 
Gaol buildings there were completed ; a sum of $12,000 was expended on extensions of drains 
in various townships ; water was supplied to Buta Gajah, works connected with this being 
nearly completed, and good progress was made on pipe laying, etc., for the Kampar water 
supply. 

ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES 


Shews an expenditure of only $264,907 out of $431,848 voted: Several of the road 
construction works given out on contract made very poor progress and two of them—the 
road from Changkat Jering to railway, in Larut, and the Plus road, in Kuala Kangsar—were 
taken over to be completed departmentally ; the road towards Klian Besar, also in Larut, was 
delayed by quarantine and that from Batu Gajah towards Tanjong Toh Alang, in Kinta, by 
difficulties connected with the resumption of land, both remaining unfinished though the 
contract periods have expired, and the Batak Rabit road, in Lower Perak, was not completed 
until long after contract time: As exceptions the Bruas—Padang Lallang road, in Kuala 
Kangsar, and the second class cart-road to Sungei Salak mines, though began rather late, 
for which the Contractors were not to blame, have made fair progress. 
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Roads undertaken departmentally, or on schedule and piece-work contracts, shew better 
results, as in the case of the unmetalled cart-road from Kenering to Grit and the path 
from Berusong to Temmongor, in the New Territory ; the cart-road from Meru to Chemor, in 
Kinta ; that towards Camcron’s Highlands, in Batang Padang, and that from Alor Pongsu to 
Briah, in Krian, on all of which good work has been done. 


Provision was made for two large bridges on existing cart -rouds, one at Pondok Tanjong, 
in Larut, and the other at Tapah: practically no progress has been made on the former as 
plans were not got ready soon enough to take advantage of favourable weather and the iron- 
work was not ordered, but the latter has heen completed with temporary decking which will be 
replaced very shortly by permanent materials. Four votes, of $10,000 each, for replacing 
temporary by permanent bridges, were expended on various smaller structures, of which 
particulars are given in a special return attached. * 


IRRIGATION. 


Good work has been done on the Krian Irrigation Scheme, but the progress is very 
slow and will continue to be so unless a much larger labour force can be obtained—less than 
two-thirds of the money voted for the year have been spent on it. A separate report by 
the Irrigation Engineer is enclosed. * 


NEW SCHEMES. 


Traces for new roads were set out between Padang Lallang and Parit and from Klian 
Besar to the Ijok river, asfuture extensions of those now under construction ; a scheme for 
electric lighting in Taiping was prepared with the assistance of Mr. Jourdain, who came out 
to erect machinery for works at Kuala Lumpur, but details for the supply of water to the 
power station have not yet been fully considered; some work was also done in cutting 
and surveying lines for irrigation in Lower Perak with a view to the future preparation of a 
scheme, for which, however, a special staff of officers is required. 


STAFF. 


The professional staff of the Department was, as usual, nut equal to its requirements and 
Kinta was the only district which had an Executive Engineer during the whole year. 
Assistant Engincers were permanently stationed in Krian, Lower Perak and the New Terri- 
tory, to perform executive duties there; Assistant Engineers on agreement were acting 
in charge of Kuala Kangsar, throughout the year, and of Batang Padang, up to the 
end of May, whilst Larut and Matang were without any Officer in special charge after the 
30th November. 


One Assistant Engineer, Mr. Oborn, was unfortunately obliged to retire from the service 
on account of ill-health; Mr. Spearing, First Grade Executive Engineer, was on the sick list 
from 4th August and is now on leave in England; Mr. Wallich, who acted for him up to 
30th November, 1908, was transferred to take over the duties of State Engineer in Negri 
Sembilan, and Mr. Bellamy who acted for me, whilst I was on leave, up to the end of June, 
then returned to Selangor. 


The clerical staff in several of the district offices has been very poor indeed and was the 
cause of much trouble and delay: the men themselves are not so much responsible for this as 
the system under which a senior clerk, whose experience has been perhaps solely in the Courts 
or Land Office, may be placed in charge of accounts of which he may be, and often 
is, most profoundly ignorant. Constant changes, too, make it impossible for the juniors in 
any office to be really useful there as they are moved before they have learnt the work. 


J. TRUMP, 
State Engineer, Perak. 
* Not printed. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 


REPORT ON THE PERAK MUSEUM FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


GROUNDS. 


The large ditch at the back of the Museum grounds was straightened and in part 
the sides were walled up. A new culvert was built across Museum Road to take the water 
by a short cut into the old ditch dividing the grounds of the Curator’s quarters from those 
of the Treacher Girls School. 


BUILDING. 


Hills casement stays have been fitted to the windows in the Zoological and Ethnological 
rooms. Some broken squares of glass in some of the windows and doors have been replaced 
and eight of the blinds to the windows in the Ethnological room renewed. The passage lead- | 
ing from the Zoological to the new Ethnological rooms was floored with marble from the Ipoh 
quarry. 

CASES. 

The 18 wall cases for the lower room of the new Ethnological annexe were built, painted 
inside and glazed with plate glass. These cases have a total length of 160 feet and cover 
the two longer walls of the room. Twenty of the wall cases in the upper room were glazed 
and they were painted and varnished. Half of one of the table cases in the lower room was 
also glazed with plate glass. 


$ oc. 
The amount expended on the woodwork was AG ees ww. 990 00 
On plate glass 7) Nie AD ae ove aes «» 1,552 29 
And on paint, varnish, iron-work and fittings... a6 w» 497 87 
Making a totalof ... des ees rn as ie .» 8,040 16 


An extra sum of $1,425, making the Museum expenses vote $4,000, was provided in the 
Estimates to meet the cost of case building. With the exception of a supplementary vote of 
$300 in 1902 and this sum of $1,425 the whole of the casing of these two rooms has been done 
out of the current expenses vote of $2,575. The 40 wall cases measure 346 feet in length 
and the 18 table cases have an area of 736 square feet. In the central gallery 26 hasps and 
staples were fitted to the table cases and brass handles were fixed to 18 of the wall cases. 


ZOOLOGY. 


There were numerous additions to this department. Mr. J. P. Rodger, c.m.c., presented 
a very fine specimen of the gigantic Japanese crab, Macrochira Koempferi, and Mr. Hollywood 
gave a number of crocodiles and their eggs. One of 2 feet 6 inches in length was stuffed and 
three skulls of different aged animals of 8 feet 9 inches, 6 feet 9 inches and 4 feet 7 inches 
were prepared. Two skulls of adult tigers and two of young ones were set up. These skulls 
shew the growth of the teeth very well. Mr. Logan presented the cast of a footprint of the 
supposed man-eater taken at Padang Rengas. 


A few birds were stuffed, and a number of snakes and other reptiles were collected and 
preserved. 


A mounted specimen of the Estuarine crocodile was presented to the Manchester Museum 
and another to the Leicester Museum. 


A certain amount of taxidermic work was done for private persons during the year. 


GEOLOGY. 


A large collection for the general geological series was given by the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum of Natural History. The specimens were selected from the duplicates in the 
Museum, were worked out, packed and sent out to Perak by Mr. L. Wray. A few specimens 
of rocks and fossils were also collected by him in England and forwarded to Perak. 


With the specimens previously in the Museum these additions will make a fairly complete 
series, representing most of the geological formations. 
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MINERALOGY. 


Many additions were made to this section. Amongst which the most important were a 
collection of Cornish minerals presented by Mr. S. Wickett of Redruth; five specimens given 
by Mr. C. Wray and 31 specimens collected by Mr. L. Wray in England. Several of the 
local minerals “were polished and a white Topaz and smoke quartz or cairugorm from 
Chenderiang were cut and make quite handsome stones. 


BOTANY. 


Forty-four mounted herbarium specimens were received from the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, for the herbarium. Two lengths of the giant bamboo from Bikut, Ulu Slim, were 
given by Mr. Chan Heang Thoy. 


A sample of Para Rubber seed was sent to the Imperial Institute for examination and 
has since been favourably reported on by Professor Dunstan, the Director; a sample of the 
Malayan varnish was also submitted for examination. It is obtained from a tree belonging 
to the genus Garcinia and appears to be quite equal to the Japanese lacquer but like it is 

_ very difficult to apply. It is possible that this gum may prove a valuable product if only a 
solvent for it can be discovered. 


ETHNOLOGY. 


Two specimens of the so-called “hatmoney ” of Pahang, a round rattan Malayan shield, 
a mounted stone axe and a mounted stone adze from New Guinea, a Hindu brass fork, four 
stone implements and one specimen of the most ancient form of Chinese money, in the shape 
of a knife, were collected in England by Mr. L. Wray to fill up gaps in the series of objects 
representing various subjects in this section. 


A paper entitled “Notes on Dyeing and Weaving as Practised at Sitiawan in Perak,” and 
a second on “The Malayan Pottery of Perak” were communicated to the Anthropological 
Tustitute by Mr. L. Wray and printed in the journal of the Institute. Both papers were 
illustrated with photographs of articles in the Museum collections. 


A series of photographs of Natives of the Malay Peninsula were presented to the British 
Museum of Natural History. 
HISTORICAL. 
Two seals of the late Mantri of Larut, two obsolete seals of the Secretary to Government 
and one of the Land Office were presented by Government. Three old pattern Krupp guns 


and one Nordenfelt machine gun were given by the Commandant, Malay States Guides. Sir 
F. A. Swettenham, K.c.m.¢., presented a very interesting collection of old photographs. 


LIBRARY. 


Ten volumes were purchased out of the vote of $100 provided in the Estimates for this 
purpose and added to the Library. 


A number of books were presented, amongst which may be mentioned fifteen works by 
Mr. H. Ling Roth, given by the author. Fifty-five books were lent to readers during the 
year. 


GENERAL. 


A considerable number of new labels of various sizes were type- written and mounted on 
cards. 


The whole of the floors in the older portions of the building were cleaned and earth oiled. 


LIST OF DONORS TO THE PERAK MUSEUM DURING THE YEAR 1903, 


The Assistant District Officer, Larut Mr. Chan Heang Thoy 

Mr. H. F. Bellamy Mr. J. Clarke 

The British Museum of Natural History His Excellency the High Commissioner 

The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, The Divisional Engineer, Perak and 
Calcutta Province Wellesley Railway 

Mrs. Caulfeild Mrs. Douglas 

Mr. G. P. Cerruti Mr. W. C. Ephraums 

The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Captain S. 8S. Flower 
Ceylon The General Manager, F. M.S. Railways 
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LIST OF DONORS TO THE PERAK MUSEUM DURING THE YEAR 1903—contd, 


The Government Printer, Perak i Mr. J. P. Rodger, c.m.a. 


Mr. Gowland 

Mr. M. J. Hollywood 

The Trustees of the Indian Museum 

Mr. D. Keilich 

The Director, Royal Gardens, Kew 

Mr. G. Klemm 

The Lloyd Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Mr. H. Ling Roth 

The Curator, Sarawak Museum 

Miss H. Sayers 

The Secretary to Resident, Perak 
The Curator, Selangor Museum 

Mr. J. N. Sheftield 

The Publisher, Singapore Free Press 


U.S.A. 

Mr. C. J. Lloyd 

Mr. J. H. Logan 

The Editor of the Louisiana Planter 
The Director of the Manchester Museum 
Mr. A. E. Marquis 

The Missouri Botanical Gardens 

The National Museum, Montevideo : 
Mr. D. Q. W. Pasley 


The Smithsonian Institution 

Mr. F. A. Stephens 

The State Surgeon, Perak 

Sir Frank A. Swettenham, x.c.M.c. 
The Traffic Manager, F. M.S. Railways 
The United States National Museum 
Colonel R. S. F. Walker, c.m.a. 


The Commissioner, Imperial Department 
of Agriculture for the West Indies 


The Committee of the Plymouth Museum Mr. S. Wickett 

and Art Gallery Mr. A. Wilson 
The Publisher, Perak Pioneer Mr. D.C. Worcester 
The Curator and Librarian, Raffles Mr. C. Wray 


Museum, Singapore 


Mr. L. Wray 
The Resident General, F. M. S. 


M.. 8. Youshiwara 


VISITORS. 


The total number of visitors recorded during the year was 46,685. The Museum was 
open to the public on 293 days, so that the daily average attendance was 159. The maximum 
number of persons admitted in any one day was on February when 851 were recorded, and the 
greatest number in a month was also in February when 4,640 persons passed the turnstile. 


STAFF. 
Mr. L. Wray, the Curator and State Geologist, was on leave the whole of the year and 
Mr. E. Keilich, the Taxidermist, acted for him. 
FINANCIAL. 


The revenue collected amounted to $211.56. A saving of $1,906.30 was effected on the 
Estimates, exclusive of Establishments. 
L. WRAY, 
Curator and State Geologist. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE 
PERAK RIFLE ASSOCIATION FOR 1904. 


During 1904, the Perak Rifle Association consisted of 146 Members, of whom 61 belong 
to the Taiping Branch, 58 to the Ipoh Branch and 27 to the Tapah Branch. 


OF these Members, 49 qualified in Taiping, 39 in Ipoh, and 21 in Tapah, giving a 
per-centage of 74. This return would have been even better, but for the fact that a number 
of Members were from various causes, such as transfer to another State, going on long leave 
and business calls, unable to complete their course of musketry. Of the 110 Members who 
actually completed Part I, Table A of the Musketry Course for 1904, 109 qualified, or practi- 
cally 100% — This, I think, is a very satisfactory return. 


In October some 20 Members sent in their names from Teluk Anson, but as at present 
there is no range there, I have not included them in the above returns. The Maxim Gun was 
worked by a team of the Taiping Branch, who became fairly efficient in the use, etc., of the 
yun, and shot with some success on the Taiping range. In November the Maxim Gun was 
sent to Teluk Anson, where the Members are making themselves acquainted with its use. 


A very successful prize meeting was held in Taiping on 10th, 11th and 12th September, 
1904. Some 70 competitors shot in the open events. In the competition for a shield 
presented by Mr. Douglas Osborne, between teams of 6 Members from each branch of the 
Association, the Ipoh Branch was successful. 

Ranges.—It has apparently not been found practicable during the current vear to 
ct the ranges at Parit Buntar, Teluk Anson or Batu Gajah. In the two former 
Districts the difficulty has been got over, and I hope to report in the near future, that the 
sites have been satisfactorily settled and the work put in hand. In both Districts a good 
muster is anticipared. 

The Association has been affiliated to the National Rifle Association and a silver medal 
received for competition amongst members. 


I have received the utmost assistance from all Members of the Council of the Association, 
and cousiderable interest has been taken in the movement by members. 


R. 8S. F. WALKER, Lirvt.-Con., 
President of Council, Perak Rifle Association. 


F.M.S. Government Press. 


Digitized by Google 
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Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” December 2, 1904. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
SCHEME FOR THE CLERICAL SERVICE. 


1. The appointments in the Clerical Service of the Federated Malay States are divided 
into the following classes :--- 


Special Class me Four appointments, to be increased later to 6, 82,160 to 
$2,400, by annual increments of $120. 
Class I. oe 65 appointments, $1,200 to 31,800, by annual increments 


of $120, and after three years’ satisfactory service 
on $1,800 to $1,920. 


Class IT. le 145 appointments, $840 to $1,140, by annual increments 
of $60. 
Class ITI. re $420 to $720, by annual increments of $60. 


2. Appointments in Classes I. and IT. will be on the Pensionable Establishment and 
officers in Class III. will come on the Pensionable Establishment on reaching the maximum 
salary of $720. 


3, The first increment in each class will date from the Ist January or the Ist July next 
subsequent to the completion of a year’s service in that class. 


4. Every applicant for a Class III. clerkship must be over 16 and under 23 years of 
age, must be of good character and must have passed the Government Seventh Standard 
examination in the Federated Malay States or the Straits Settlements. He may also be 
called upon to pass an entrance examination to be set by the Federal Inspector of Schools. 


5. Vacant appointments in Class ITI. will be given to those candidates who have 
passed as above, by sclection and not necessarily according to their position in the list of 
candidates. : 


6. Applications for appointments must be in the form of Appendix A attached, and 
must be addressed to the Secretary to the Resident of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan or 
Pahang. 


7. Every clerk in Class III. is liable to have his services dispensed with at any time 
pee to coming on to the Pensionable Establishment should he not give satisfaction cither in 
is work or his conduct. 


8. No clerk shall be eligible for promotion to Class L., or, if already in the class, to 
draw increments as provided in this scheme, until he shall have passed the Senior Clerical 
Examination; and no clerk in Class III. shall be eligible for promotion to Class IL., or, if 
already in that class, to draw increments as provided in this scheme, until he shall have 
passed the Junior: Clerical Examination. 


9. Examinations will be held periodically under the direction of the Inspector of 
Schools, Federated Malay States, and of such other examiners as the Government may appoint 
from time to time for the purpose of testing the qualifications of clerks to fill vacancies that 
may occur in the senior classes. The names of candidates for examination will be forwarded 
to the Inspector of Schools by the Secretary to the Resident of each State. These examina- 
tions need not be confined to clerks already in the service and may be thrown open to appli- 
cants for employment who are not in the service of Government. 


10,- Every candidate not already in Government Service who desires to qualify for 
Classes I. and II. must show that he has not neglected his education since. he left school, 
and he may be refused admission to the examination unless he shows that he has made some 
real effort to prepare for it. He will be required to be able to converse freely in good English 
on the current topics of the day, to show that he has a competent knowledge of General 
Orders and that he is of active habits. 

JUNIOR CLERICAL EXAMINATION, 


11. (a) The following are the subjects in which clerks must have passed before becoming 
eligible for promotion to Class IT. :— 


Copying manuscripts—-e.g., Draft or Minute ; 

Typewriting ; 

Knowledge of such of the General Orders as are applicable to all departments ; 
Knowledge of the terms and contractions use1 in official correspondence. 


SENIOR CLERICAL EXAMINATION, 


(b) The following are the subjects in which clerks must have passed before becoming 
eligible for promotion to Class I. :— 


English composition, especially drafting a letter : 

Knowledge of the General Orders ; 

General knowledye (this examination will be partly viv rece): 
Docketing, tabulating and indexing ; 

The keeping of simple accounts. 


12. The Examiner will grant a certificate to every candidate already in the service who 
passes the Senior Clerical Examination, and the successful candidate will then be eligible for 
promotion to Class I. subject to the occurrence of a vacancy. 


13. Any clerk who fails three times to pass the Junior Clerical Examination may be 
removed from the service, and no clerk who has not yet passed shall be permanently appontel 
to the senior classes. Should the exigencies of the service demand it, a clerk who has not 
passed the Senior Clerical Examination may be appointed to act in a post in Class I. or one 
who has not passed the Junior Exaiwination to a post in Class II. on the minimum salary of 
the class, but such clerk may be required to revert to his own class at any time and shall not 
be eligible for increment or promotion. 


14. Promotions to Class II. will be made only on the occurrence of vacancies, and in 
filling the vacant posts, consideration will be given to length of service and merit and not 
to seniority alone. Promotions to Class I. will also be made on the occurrence of vacancies, 
and in filling the vacant posts consideration will be given to merit and qualifications as well as 
to seniority. Promotions to the Special Class will be by selection alone and will depend on 
general ability and efficiency. 


15. A list will be kept in the office of the Resident of each State of all clerks in Classes 
IL. and III. who are serving in the State. The names of Federal clerks will be included in the 
list kept by the Resident of the State in which the clerks are, for the time being, stationed, 
in order that they may have equal chances of promotion with other clerks. Clerks in the 
office of the Secretary to the High Commissioner will be entered in the Selangor list. 


16. In the event of any clerkship (whether Federal or otherwise) in Class II. or Class 
ITI. becoming vacant, the Resident will, after such consultation with the Federal Head of 
Department as may be necessary, fill the vacancy by appointing the most suitable candidate 
on the list. 


17. Promotions to Class I. will be made by the Resident-General by selection of the 
most capable and deserving clerks in Class II. and no clerk who is not recommended will be 
eligible for promotion to Class I. 


18. The Federal Secretary will keep a list of all clerks in Class II. Vacant appoint- 
ments in Class I. will be filled fromm this list, due consideration being given to the respective 
seniority, merits and qualifications of the clerks. 


19. Each Resident will, immediately on the promotion of any clerk to Class IL, furnish 
the Federal Secretary with a statement of the clerk's service together with a report on his 
conduct and qualifications. 


20. Before any clerk is permitted to draw any increment of salary provided by these 
rules, he will be required to obtain from the Head of his Department a certificate in the form 
of Appendix B to the effect that his conduct has heen good and his service satisfactory. It is 
the duty of the Head of Department to refuse the certificate in any case in which the appli- 
cant has been guilty of negligence or misconduct or has failed to perform his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. This certificate will, in the case of a clerk in Class I, be forwarded 
to the Resident-General and in the case of a clerk in Classes II. and III. to the Resident 
of the State in which the clerk is serving. In the case of a clerk serving in a Federal 
appointment the certificate will be forwarded through the Federal Head of Department. 


It will be the duty of the Financial Commissioner to see that the necessary certificate has 
been obtained before salary is drawn under these rules. 


21. In the event of any clerks in Classes I. or I]. being unable, when due for increment 
of salary, to obtain the certificate required by the last rule, a special report must be sent to 
the Resident-General or Resident, who will decide each case on its merits. 


22. No clerk in receipt of double exchange compensation will be allowed to draw 
increments of salary under the provisions of this scheme. 


A a 


ny 
vo 


This revised scheme, cancelling the scheme published on the 18th December, 1903, is 
approved by the Resident-General, with the sanction of the High Commissioner, with effect 
from Ist January, 1905. 

It will not have retrospective effect, but in the case of clerks who have leen drawing the 
same salary for one year or more, they will, if eligible, receive one increment on the Ist 
January, 1905, and another on the Ist January, 1906. 

The Government reserves the right to promote to Class I., if considered advisable, any 
clerk in Class II. who has passed the Senior Grade Examination under the old rules, without 
exacting examination under rule 11 (b) above. 

By Command, 
Kuara Luapur, A. R. VENNING, 


20th November, 1904. Federal Secretury, FMS. 


APPENDIX A. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 
Particulars to be filled in hy applicant. 


Candidate's name, in full 

Address 

Place of birth 

Date of birth 

Nationality 

Where educated 

Names of persons who can be referred tu as to character 


NES SOR 


Srr,— 

I have the honour to request that my name may be noted for employment as a clerk 
in the Government Service. I attach my certificates of character. and I am prepared to 
undergo the necessary examination. 

I have correctly filled in the particulars above mentioned. 


I have the honour to he, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Date (Signature) 


To Tue SeceeTaky TO THE RESIDENT 
oF 


Aprrenvix B. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
CERTIFICATE OF RECOMMENDATION FOR INCREMENT OF SALARY. 
Under Section 20 of the Scheme for the Clerical Service. 


Name of Clerk 
Appointment 
Grade 
Salary now drawn 
Date of promotion to present grade 
Date of commencement of present salary 
Salary reeommended 
Increment to date from 
I certify that the clerk named above has given satisfaction in his work, and recommend 
that he be allowed to draw the increment of salary for which he is eligible under the Scheme 
for the Clerical Service. 


ON om go te 


19. Head of Department. 


Recommendation approved. 
,19 Rexident-General or Resident. 


F.M.8, Government Press 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” September 9, 1904. 


SCHEME FOR TECHNICALLY TRAINED OFFICERS OF THE 
FOREST DEPARTMENT. 
The following Scheme for the salaries of technically trained officers of the Forest 


Department has received the approval of the Secretary of State with effect from Ist 
January, 1904. 


OFFICERS TRAINED IN EUROPE. 


Conservator ... (1) £1,020 to £1,200 by 3 triennial increments of £60 
Deputy Conservators ... (2) £660 to £840 by3 * Sj £60 
Grade I. Perak and Pahang 
_ ; < (2) £540 to £660 by2 3 £60 
Grade II. Selangor and Negri Sembilan 
Asst.Conservators ... (5) £360 to £480 by 2 a a £60 
Grade I. 
LOD os ' (5) £300 to £360 byl ,, i £60 
Grade II. 


This Scheme applies only to officers who have received special technical training in Europe, 
by whom, as vacancies occur, the members of the existing staff, who do not possess such 
professional training, will ultimately be replaced ; but in exceptional circumstances untrained 
members of the present staff may be placed on the scale for the tecbnical staff if, with the 
approval of the Resident-General, they qualify themselves, at their own expense, during leave, 
by such a course as the Resident-General, with the approval of the High Commissioner, may 
prescribe. 

Increments can only be earned by entirely satisfactory conduct and work, and on the 
recommendation of the Conservator. 

Rent is charged for occupation of Government quarters. 

Officers appointed to be Assistant Conservators, Grade II., are not eligible for promotion 
until they have passed the Civil Service examination for the Malay language and General 
Orders, and an examination in Forest law and the Land Enactment. 


OFFICERS TRAINED AT DEHRA DUN COLLEGE. 


Forest Rangers, Grade I. .. &150 to £210 by 2 triennial increments of £30. 
aS » IL. ... £120 to £150 by 2 % ia £15. 

Increments can only be earned by entirely satisfactory conduct and work, and on the 
recommendation of the Conservator. 

Rent is not charged for the occupation of Government quarters in the case of Forest 
Rangers. 

Forest Rangers, Grade IT., will not be eligible for promotion until they have passed the 
Civil Service examination. for the Malay language, Standard I., and an examination in 
Forest law. 

In cases of special merit and on the recommendation of the Conservator, Forest Rangers, 


Grade I., may be promoted to posts up to and including that of Assistant Conservator, 
Grade I., on passing the examinations required in the case of Assistant Conservators, 


Grade IT. 
By command, 
A. R. VENNING, 
Federal Secretary, F.M.8. 
Feperat SECRETARIAT, 
Kuala Lumpur, 22nd August, 1904. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 11th March, 1904. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
SCHEME FOR SALARIES OF SUBORDINATES. 


The published Scheme dated 13th August, 1902, is hereby cancelled. 


Triennial 
Increments. 
Engineers — $ 
Class I. $480—$62+ ae ae i .. 38 of 48 
Do. II. $360—$456 aA ce Pe .. 2 of 48 
Serangs of Vessels— 
Re $252—$360 ... tei ss 2% 8 .. 8 of 36 
ae Lascars 
= Class I. $168—$204 a oh es: .. 38 of 12 
a. Do. II. $132—$156 ns Fe ve .. 2 of 12 
Engine Room Crew — 
Serangs, $288—$312 ni ee ae .. 1 of 24 
Oilmen $264 ae en he a 
Stokers, Class I. $216—$264 ... ae .. «2 of 24 
Do. do. If. $156—$180 ... a .. 2 of 12 
Tide-waiters and Boatmen— 
Class I. $168—$204 oe th .. 38 of 12 
Do. II. $120—§144 ee Aa ae .. 2 of 12 
Couks and Stewards of Launches— 
$156—$192 ... a a5 oe uh .. 8 of 12 


1. Increments under this scheme will only be granted on the certifi- 
cate of the Head of Department and in accordance with R.-G.O. Circular 
No. 49/02. 


2. The appointments are non-pensionable and the holders are not 
entitled to field or personal allowances, except in the case of Tide- Waiters 
and Boatmen. 


Approved by the Resident-General, with the sanction of the High 
Commissioner, with effect from the Ist January, 1904. 


By Command, 


. FeperaL SECRETARIAT, 
Kvata Lumpur, 19th February, 1904. A. R. VENNING, 
Federal Secretary, Federated Malay States. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office. ‘Taiping. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” August 12, 1904. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
SCHEME FOR ASSISTANT SURGEONS, APOTHECARIES AND DRESSERS. 


The following Scheme for Assistant Surgeons, Apothecaries and 
Dressers in the Medical Departments of the Federated Malay States is 
approved by the Resident-General, with the sanction of His Excellency 
the High Commissioner, with effect from the 1st July, 1904. 


The Scheme contained in R.-G.O. Circular No. 47/1902 is hereby 
cancelled. 
PART [.—STUDENT APOTHECARIES. 

1. Candidates for Student Apothecaryships must be between seventeen and twenty-one 
years of aye; they must present themselves to the State Surgeon, and produce certificates of 
parentage and of aye, with testimonials as to character and respectability, and be medically 
examined as to their physical fitness. 


2. Candidates for Student Apothecaryships must. pass an entrance examination to be held 
for that purpose from time to time by the Inspector of Schools. 


3. In order that there may be no doubt as to the fitness or otherwise of successful candi- 
dates to undergo medical training every such candidate will be attached to one of the 
Federated Malay States hospitals for a period not exceeding one year, after which he will 
undergo an examination as to his fitness to be sent to the Medical College at Madras or 
Hongkong. 


4. During the pre-collegiate course of study students will receive pay at the rate of 
825 a month, 


5. Should a student during his pre-collegiate course be guilty of misconduct or 
negligence and indifference to his duties, or for other reasons be considered by the State 
Surgeon unlikely to prove efficient, he may at any time be notified that he is not eligible for 
the benefits of this scheme and will thereupon be discharged. 


6. Previous to entering upon his course of study at College each candidate and his 
father or guardians shall enter into a joint agreement that the student shall complete 
his course of study at College and shall serve thereafter in the Federated Malay States for 
ten years from the date of his appointment as Assistant Surgeon or Apothecary, as the 
vase may be, and if at any time before this period expires the student shall abandon his 
collegiate course or quit the service of the Federated Malay States without the consent, 
of Government, he, or his father or guardians, shall refund to Government the whole of the 
expenditure incurred on his behalf during his education. 


7. Should a student during his collegiate course be guilty of misconduct or negligence 
or indifference to his studies, or for other reasons be considered by the authorities as unlikely 
to prove a desirable officer, he may at any time be removed, and ordered by them to return 
to the State, and in such case he, or his father or guardians, will refund to Government the 
whole of the expenditure incurred by Government on his behalf during his instruction. 


8. While studying at College each student will receive monthly the following rates of 
suhsistence allowance :— 
At Madras. At Hongkong. 


During the first year ... ay st ae Rs.45 oe $30 
» second year ... a oe oa 53 ae 35 
» third year... oc wit LP: 60 ti 40 
» fourth and fifth years Ny a 67 sie 45 


The increases to the subsistence allowance will be conditional on satisfactory reports 
lieing made by the Principal of the Medical College that the student has been diligent in his 
studies and that his conduct has been entirely satisfactory. 


9. The course of study may extend over five years, and on its completion the student. 
will be required to pass the prescribed examination for an Apothecary’s certificate or for an 
L.M.S. diploma. 

On obtaining a certificate or a diploma he will return to the Federated Malay States and 
receive an appointment from the Government, as an Apothecary or an Assistant Surgeon, 
commencing on a salary of £100 in the former case or £120 in the latter case per annum, 
and will be eligible for the periodical increments provided under Part II. of this scheme. 


10. The cost of passages of students to and from College will be paid by Government. 
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PART U1.—APOTHECARTES, 
1. Apothecaries are divided into two classes— 
A. Those educated at Government expense ; 
B. Those educated at other than Government expense. 


2. Apothecaries will come on to the Pensionable Establishment after one'jyear’s service 
with effect from the date of appointment, and their salaries will be as follows :— 


A. & B. 
On appoinment... Ses 100 
After three years’ service... 12u On appointment 
After a further three year's 
service... as ee 150 After one year's service 
Examination 
” ” ” 200 After a further three years’ service 
Examination 
” ” ” 250 ” ” ” ” 


In cases of excep- 
tional merit 


© 


3. Increments of salary from £100 to £120 and from £120 to £150 due to the comple- 
tion of the requisite period of service on the lower salary will have effect from the lst January 
or the Ist July next following the completion of that period, and will only be given on the 
recommendation of the State Surgeon in accordance with the provisions of R.-G.0.J Circular 
No. 49 of 1902. 


4. After nine years’ service in the case of A 
or after four ie a es B 


every Apothecary shall be eligible for £200, and after three vears’ service on £200 he shall be 
eligible for £250, provided that with a view to ensuring that he keeps up a knowledge of 
professional subjects and does his best to keep abreast of progress in medical and surgical 
science, each Apothecary before he can receive a salary of £200, and again before he can 
receive a salary of £250, shall pass an examination in the practical subjects of his profession 
and in matters relating to hospital management and public health. 


3. No Apothecary will be allowed to present himself for these examinations, which will 
be held half-vearly as soon after the Ist January or Ist July as possible, until he has completed 
the period of service which makes him eligible for an increment, but in the event of his pass- 
ing, he will receive his increment of salary with effect from the Ist January or Ist July 
immediately preceding the examination at which he passes. 


6. In cases of exceptional merit an Apothecary who has had three years’ service on £250, 
and is specially selected by the State Surgeon, may be promoted to an appointment on £300, 
but the number of these appointments will be limited strictly to the requirements of the service. 


7. Apothecaries now in the service will be permitted to draw the rates of salary provided 


by this scheme, in accordance with the length of their service and irrespective of the salary 
which they may now be drawing—-they will, however, be required. to pass the stipulated 
examinations before they can receive salaries of £200 and £250. 


8. Apothecaries now in the service who desire to continue to draw dollar salaries will do 
so under the scheme contained in R.-G.O. Circular No. 47 of 1902. 


9. Apothecaries if required to reside on hospital premises are entitled to free quarters, 
furnished in accordance with the General Orders, Appendix H, Class D. 


10. Officers who receive an increase of salary under this scheme will only be entitled to 
leave salary and pension at the current rate of exchange. 


PART I[l.—ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


Holders of the L.M.S. diploma or other qualification entitling them to have their names 
placed on the Register of the General Medical Council will come under the scheme specified 
in paragraph 2 of Part II. with three years’ seniority and will be entitled to be styled 
Assistant Surgeons. : 
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PART 1V,—DRESSERS. 
1. The appointments of Dressers are divided into the following grades :— 


Grade. Salary. Increments. 
Probationers eee ae $360 


Examination 

Grade III. ie $480 to $660 va AY Annual of 860 
: Examination 

as Il. .. $720 to $1,140... hee S of 860 
Examination 

ss I. . $1,200 to $1,800... Sh ” of 860 


2. The appointments in the two senior grades are on the Pensionable Establishment and 
those in Grade III. on the Non-pensionable Establishment. 


3. The services of probationers may he dispensed with at any time at a month’s notice 
should the State Surgeon consider them unlikely to prove efficient or should their conduct be 
unsatisfactory. 


After 12. months in the grade they will be promoted to Grade III, on passing a 
satisfactory examination to be set hy the State Surgeon. 


4. Dressers in Grade IIT. will be eligible for promotion to Grade IT. when they have 
served 12 months on the highest increment of their grade, but they must first pass an 
examination to test their fitness for promotion. 


5. The number of posts in Grade I. in each State will be limited and vacancies therein 
will be filled from Grade IT. 


In filling these posts consideration will be given to merit and not to seniority alone, and 
no Dresser shall be promoted to Grade I. who has not passed an examination to show that he 
has the necessary qualifications. 


6. The Government reserves to itself the right to appoint properly qualified men to 
Grades I. and IT. from outside the service should necessity arise. Men so appointed will serve 
for two years on probation before coming on to the Pensionable Establishment. 


7. Increments of salary due to the completion of the requisite period of service in any 
grade will have effect from the Ist January or the Ist July next following the completion of 
that period, and will only be given on the recommendation of the State Surgeon in accordance 
with the provisions of R.-G.O. Circular No. 49 of 1902. 


8. Every applicant for a junior grade dressership must be over sixteen and under 
twenty-three years of age, must be of good character, and must have passed the Government . 
Seventh Standard examination in the Straits Settlements or Federated Malay States. 


9. The services of any Dresser in Grade III. may be dispensed with at a month's 
notice should he be guilty of misconduct or fail to make good progress in learning his work or 
should his work be unsatisfactory. - 


10. Dressers now in the service will be permitted to draw the rates of salary provided by 
this scheme in accordance with the length of their service, provided that they succeed in 
passing the necessary examinations required under the scheme before promotion to Grades IT. 
and I, respectively. 


11. Any Dresser now drawing salary in excess of the scheme-salary is permitted to 
remain on his present salary until his length of service shall entitle him to an increase 
under the scheme. 


12, All Dressers if required to live on hospital premises are entitled to free quarters 
furnished in accordance with the provisions of the General Orders (Appendix H, Class F). 


13. Dressers are not entitled to free firewood, washing, oil or water supply. 


By Command, 


A. R. VENNING, 
Federal Secretary, F.M.S. 
Kvaua Lumpur, 15th July, 1904. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazefte,” December 2, 1904. 


SCHEME FOR OFFICERS IN THE MINES 
DEPARTMENT. 


Senior appointments in the Mines Departments of the Federated Malay States are yradeL 
as follows :— 


Triennial increments. 


One Senior Warden* ae £900 to £1,020 a Two ot £60 
Two Wardens an 3) £540 to £660 FF, Two of £60 
Four Assistant Wardens... £420 to £540 ene Three of £40 


Inspectors of Mines : 


Thirteen engaged in Eng- 
land with professional 


qualifications ... a £300 to £420 a Three of £40 
Engaged locally... mz £240 to £400 “ee Four of £40 
Inspector under Mineral Ores 
Enactment ... se oes £300 to £420 oe Three of £40 
Two Inspectors of Boilers... £300 to £420 mes Three of £40 
Two Assistant Inspectors of 
Boilers aed en £240 to £300 eed Two of £30 


2. Officers holding any of the above appointments will become pensionable if they ave 
permanently retained after three years’ service in the Department. 


3. Should their services not be permanently retained they may be re-engaged for stated 
periods on the Non-pensionable Establishment. 


4. All officers engaged for service in the above appointments must serve, if required, in 
any part of the Federated Malay States. 


5. In filling vacancies consideration will be given to merit and qualifications and not to 
seniority alone. 


6. No officer will be eligible for appointment as a Warden or Assistant Warden until ke 
has passed an examination in the Mining Laws, the Land Enactment and the Laws of 
Evidence. 


7. The Government may, if it is considered advisable, fill any of the posts in the Mines 
Department from outside the service. 


8. Increments of salary will date in every case from the Ist January or Ist July next 
subsequent to the completion of three years’ service at the lower rate. 


9. Increments of salary will be given only in accordance with the terms laid dewn in 
R.-G.O. Circular No. 49/1902. 


10. Government will decide how far the present holders of posts in the Mines Depart- 
ment can be allowed to take advantage of this regraded Scheme. 


This Scheme is approved by the Acting Resident-General, with the sanction of His 
Excellency the High Commissioner, with effect from the Ist January, 1905. 


By Command, 


A. R. VENNING, 


Federal Secretary, F.M.S. 
Feperat SECRETARIAT, 


Kuala Lumpur, 18th October, 1904. 


* Civil Service appointment Class II, but not confined to Cadets. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” October 21, 1904. 


REGULATIONS FOR POLICE PROBATIONERS FOR THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Nore.—These Regulations are subject to amendment from time to time. 


1, With the view of supplying the Police Service of Hongkong, the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States, Probationerships have been established, the holders of which 
will be required to serve in either of the above-mentioned Colonies or in the States, and 
to devote themselves for a certain time after their arrival in the East to learning one or more 
native languages. Probationers appointed to this service will in the first instance be allotted 
to the States or to ove or other of the Colonies, and will, as a rule, look for promotion only in 
the States or in that Colony, but it must be distinctly understood that they will be liable to 
be transferred at any time from one to another, at the discretion of the Secretary of State, 
without being given compensation for any special local privileges or allowances. 


2. The Probationers will be selected by open competitive examination held by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, to whom all enquiries on the subject should be addressed. 


The examination for these appointments will, as a rule, be held in the month of June or 
July, in those years in which vacancies have occurred, simultancously with the cxamination 
for the Indian Police Force in the same subjects and the same papers. Candidates may 
compete for both the Indian and Colonial Services at the same time. 


Applications for admission to the combined examination should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, India Office, in the manner laid down in the 
Regulations for Admission to the Indian Police Force, issued by that Department. These 
Regulations also contain full information as to the subjects for examination.* 


Applications for admission to the examination of candidates for the Police Forces of the 
Colonies and Federated Malay States only should be addressed to the Eastern Department of 
the Colonial Office. They must reach that department not later than the Ist of May. 


3. Candidates must be between the ages + of nineteen and twenty-one on the lst day of 
June, in the year in which the examination is held. They must be unmarried, and if they 
marry before reaching the East they will forfeit their appointments. 


Every candidate must be a British subject of European descent, and at the time of his 
birth his father must have been a British subject, either natural born or naturalised in the 
United Kingdom. He must satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners that he is duly qualified 
in respect of health and character, must be of sound constitution possessed of good sight and 
physically qualified for service in a tropical climate. Successful candidates will be called upon 
to undergo a strict medical examination, similar to that required in the case of Indian Police 
appointments, to test these points. 


4, The successful Candidates will be allotted, as and when opportunity offers, to one of 
the Colonies or the States upon a consideration of all the circumstances, including their own 
wishes, but the requirements of the Public Service will rank before every other consideration, 
and the Secretary of State will retain full discretion to allot as he thinks fit. 


5. The selected Candidates will be expected to leave England about a month after the 
results of the examination are announced. A free passage to the Colony or State will be 
provided for the Probationer, subject to an undertaking to refund the cost of his passage 
in the event of his relinquishing the appointment within threc years for any other reason than 
mental or physical infirmity. 


6. Each probationer will receive salary at the rate of £225 per annum, half salary 
to commence from the day of leaving England, aud full salary from the date of his arrival 
in the Colony or State to which he may be sent. 


7. Every Probationer on arrival in the Colony or State to which he may be sent will be 
subject to any Regulations as to Probationers (not inconsistent with this paper) which may 
from time to time be made by the Local Government, including regulations as to examina- 
tions in native languages, ete. A Probationer who has passed such examinations will be paid 
at the rate of £300 per annum until he obtains a substantive appointment. Should a Proba- 
tioner remain three years, after passing his examination, without obtaining a substantive 
appointment, his salary will be increased to £350. 


* Information regarding the subjects of the examination can be obtained on application to the office 
of the Federal Secretary. 

+ In reckoning age for competition, members of the Militia, the Imperial Yeomanry, the Honourable 
Artillery Company or the Volunteers (whether commissioned or non-commissioned) may deduct from 
their actual aye any time (not exceeding 18 months) spent on actual military service in connection with 
the war in South Africa, such time being reckoned by the number of days for which they received Army 
Pay. 
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8. Any Probationer who may fail to pass the prescribed examinations within four years 
or be found unfit for Police duties, will be liable to removal from the service. Any Proba- 
tioner so removed from the service will be granted a free passage to England, provided that 
he utilises such passage within three months from the date of his removal. 


9. Subject to the necessities of the service, leave of absence on half salary may be 
granted after a period of six years’ resident service without any special grounds. It may be 
given before the expiration of that period in eases of serious indisposition, or of urgent 
private affairs. In the absence of special grounds, the leave in such case must not exceed 
one-sixth of the officer’s resident service; on special grounds it may exceed that period by 
six months. In addition to the above, vacation leave on full pay may be granted, if no 
inconvenience or expense is caused thereby, not exceeding three months in any two years. 


10. The present rule as to superannuation is that in the case of ill-health an officer may 
be allowed to retire on a pension after ten full years’ resident service; otherwise he must 
have attained the age of fifty-five. For ten full years’ resident service fifteen-sixtieths of the 
average annual salary of the retiring officer's fixed appointments for the three years prior 
to retirement may be awarded, to which one-sixtieth may be added for each additional year’s 
service; but no addition will be made in respect of any service beyond thirty-five years. 
For pension purposes absence on vacation leave counts as full service, and leave on half pay 
as half service, 


11. A deduction of four per cent. will be made from the salaries of all probationers 
as a contribution to one or other of the Widows and Orphans’ Pension Funds of the two 
Colonies or of the Federated Malay States, from the date at which they qualify by passing 
the above-mentioned examinations. 


12. The ewrrency of Hongkong, the Straits Settlements, and the Federated Malay 
States is a silver dollar currency, and for purposes of local payment the sterling salaries 
referred to in paragraphs 6, 7 and 13 of this print will be converted into dollars at a rate to 
he fixed by the Government, and based upon the average exchange value of the dollar during 
the month ending on the fifteenth of the month for which salary is to be paid. 


13. The Police Service of these Colonies and States has been classified as follows, but no 
guarantee is given that the numbers and condition of the appointments or the salaries 
attached to them will remain unaltered. Moreover, some of the posts included in these 
classes will not be exclusively confined to officers originally appointed as Probationers. 


_ = | Rising by 
Colony, ete. | Class. Bist mine: | triennial) Maximum, 
ments of 
| | 2| 2 £ 
{ Assistant Superintendents ... | Two | 860 60 540 
Hongkong , 2 Deputy ‘: w.| One | 600 60 720 
! ( Captain 5 «| One | 800 100 1,000 
| 
| a » (Grade » } Bight | ee bs Fd 
Straits Settlements: | Superintendents vas ... | Three 720 60 840 
, (Inspector-General ay ..{ One | 900 50 1,000 
| 
| (Asst. Commissioners (Grade TD) 7 gaya, | 360 | 60 480 
Federated Malay | - ‘ 5. Dee Eee 60 660 
States |) Deputy _,, tye oe | Two 720 60 840 
| a ee me hey .. | One 900 50 1,000 


Free quarters will be provided for all the above-mentioned officers and also for Pro- 
bationers. 
By Command, 


Kua.a Lumpur, A. R. VENNING. 
11th October, 1904. Federal Secretary, F.M.S. 


F.M.S. Government Press. 


Digitized by Google 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 15th July, 1904. 
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SCHEME FOR GRADING THE OFFICERS OF THE PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


1. The Public Works Departments of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, are 
eombined into one department under the Director of Public Works, Federated Malay States. 


2. The department is at present graded as under :— 


PENSIONABLE. Triennial 
increments. 
One Director of Public Works, F.M.S. Be: es .. £1,200 Nil 
One Architectural Assistant ... is a ee £A80--£600 ... 3 of £40 
Two State Engineers, Ist Grade ae 7 ak 780- 900 ... 2o0f 60 
Two State Engineers, 2nd Grade aa . Eas ern 
Two Executive Engineers, Ist ,, ' 660-780... 2of 60 
Eight ,, ay 2nd ,, — abe ads 540- 660... 3of 40 
Nine os % 3rd_s,, ae aed A 480- 540... 2o0f 30 


NON*PENSIONABLE WHILE ON AGREEMENT. 
Thirteen Assistant Engineers ... an vn ee £360-£480... 3 of £40 


3. Assistant Engineers will be engaed on agreement for a period of three years, with 
free passage to their destinations. On the termination of that period they may, on the 
recommendation of the State Engineer and of the Director of Public Works, and subject to 
the provisions of paragraph 4, be offered either the next vacancy in the grade of Assistant 
Engineers at £400 per annum on the Pensionable Establishment, or an extension of their 
agreement for a further period of three years, with a bonus of six months’ full salary on the 
satisfactory completion of the extended period, and a free return passage, provided they 
utilise such passaye with one month from the date of the completion of their service. Failing 
the necessary recommendation of the State Engineer and the Director of Public Works, the 
employment of an Assistant Engineer will terminate as a matter of course on the expiry of 
the period of his agreement. : 


4. Assistant Engineers will be required to pass a colloquial examination in Tamil or 
Malay before they can become eligible for promotion to the Pensionable Establishment. 


5. Increase of salary beyond the maximum provided for any grade can only be obtained 
by promotion to the next higher grade on the occurrence of a vacancy. 


This revised scheme, cancelling the scheme published in Circular No. 19 of 1901, is 
approved by the Resident-General, with the sanction of the High Commissioner, with effect 
from Ist July, 1904. 


By command, 
A. R. VENNING, 


FeperaL Secretariat, Kuata Lumpur, Federal Secretary, F.M.S. 
16th June, 1904. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES RAILWAYS. 


SCHEME FOR THE SUBORDINATE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
ENGINEERING, LOCOMOTIVE AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENTS. 


Class sabe PP pari aaa $1,200 to $1,800 by annual increments of $60 
‘Ausislaat Telegraph Inspectors and after three years’ satisfactory service 
Assistant Platelayers on, $1 U0 to $1,220. , 

II.—Assistant Draughtsmen, Overseers, 

Junior Assistant Telegraph In- > $840 to $1,140 by annual increments of $60. 
spectors 

,» I1I.—Tracers, Timekeepers ea ... $860 to $720 ¥ a my 


1. The appointments in the two senior classes will be on the pensionable establishment, 
and those in Class III. will come on the pensionable establishment on reaching the maximum 
salary of $720. 

2. Every applicant for an appointment will be required to undergo a medical examina- 
tion. 

3. Promotion to Classes I. and IT. can take place only as vacancies in those classes occur, 
and in filling the vacancies consideration will be given to merit and qualifications, and not to 
seniority alone. 

4. Any subordinate in Class I. if transferred to sterling pay under the sterling scheme 
will receive the next higher incremental salary under the sterling scheme to that he was 
drawing under this scheme at the time of transfer. 

5. The first increment will date in each case from the Ist January or Ist July next 
subsequent to the completion of a year’s service. 

6. The Head of Department concerned will certify on every January and every July 
paysheet that the conduct of every officer receiving an increment of salary on that paysheet 
has been good and that he has performed his duty in a satisfactory manner, and the Financial 
Commissioner will satisfy himself that such certificate has been signed with respect to every 
officer before a warrant is issued for payment of the increment for which he is eligible under 
this scheme. 

7. It is the duty of the Head of Department to refuse to any subordinate any increment 
for which he is eligible under the scheme in any case in which such subordinate has been 
guilty of misconduct or has failed to perform his duties to his satisfaction. 

8. The relative seniority of the subordinates in any one class shall be determined by the 
date on which they shall have entered that class and not by the date of their original appoint- 
ment to the public service. 

9. If considered advisable by the General Manager, a vacant post in any class may be 
filled by other than a subordinate at present in the service. . 


This scheme is approved by the Resident-General, with the sanction of the High Commis- 
sioner, with effect from the Ist January, 1904. 


By Command, 


A. R. VENNING, 
SELancGor, 29th April, 1904. Federal Secretary, F.M.S. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Guzette,” 3rd June, 1904. 
—_—————— 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RAILWAYS. 


SCHEME FOR LOCALLY APPOINTED GUARDS AND SIGNALMEN. 


1. Locally engaged Guards and Signalmen will be classified as follows :— 


Head Guards aes a ae $960 to $1,440 by annual increments of $60 
Guards and Signalmen “ A” Class 600 ,, 840 ” ” ” 
Guards and Signalmen “ B” Class 360, 540 ” ” ” 


2. Appointments as Head Guards will be on the Pensionable Establishment, and those 
in class “A” will come on the pensionable establishment on receiving the first increment in 
that class. 

3. Appointments to “B” class will be open to suitable applicants, who will have to pass 
a medical examination, and the persons selected for this class will be on probation. 


Should they fail to make good progress in learning their work or should their conduct be 
unsatisfactory their services may at any time be dispensed with. 


4. Promotions from “ B”’ class to “ A” class will be made solely by merit and irrespective 
of the position occupied by the men in “B” class. Thus a man who may stand fifth in order 
of appointment in class “B” may be promoted over the heads of the four meu above him if 
his general conduct and ability have shown him to be more fitted for promotion than the 
others. Men in class “B” will therefore see that their prospects of promotion will, depend 
solely on the way in which they carry out their duties. 

5. The Railway Administration reserves the right to appvint direct to class “A” persons 
whose testimonials are such as to warrant such a course. These appointments, if made, will 
be on probation for two years and the persons so appointed will not be allowed to continue in 
the service if they prove unsuitable for the posts. 


6. Promotions from “A” class to Head Guards (locally appointed) will be made by 
selection based on merit and irrespective of the position occupied by the men in “ A” class, 
and the same remarks apply here as in the case of promotions from “B” to “ A” class. 


7. The Railway Administration reserves the right to appoint specially qualified men from 
outside the service as Head Guards, should the necessity arise—men so appointed will serve a 
probationary period of two years before coming on to the pensionable establishment. 


8. The rates of pay for European Guards shown in the sterling scheme will only apply 
to covenanted Guards engaged in England. 


9. The first increment in any class will date in each case from the Ist January or Ist 
July next subsequent to the completion of the stipulated period for the class. 


10. The Head of Department concerned will certify on every January and every July 
paysheet that the conduct of every officer receiving an increment of salary on that paysheet has 
been good and that he has performed his duty in a satisfactory manner, and the Financial 
Commissioner will satisfy himself that such certificate has been signed with respect to every 
officer before a warrant is issued for payment of the increment for which he is eligible under 
this scheme. 

11. It is the duty of the Head of Department to refuse to any subordinate any increment 
for which he is eligible under the scheme in any case in which such subordinate has been 
guilty of misconduct or has failed to perform his duties to his satisfaction. 


This scheme is approved by the Resident-General, with the sanction of the High Commis- 
sioner, with effect from the 1st January, 1904. 


By Command, 


A. R. VENNING, 
SeLancor, 29th April, 1904. ‘Federal Secretary, F.M.S. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RAILWAYS. 


SCHEME FOR THE LOCOMOTIVE RUNNING STAFF. 


Salaries. Increments. Remarks. 
Class I.—Covenanted Eu- £150 to £200 = Two triennial On agreement for three 
ropean Drivers of £25 years and to come 


on the pensionable 
establishment if re- 
tained on expiration 


5 : of agreement 
»  II.—MLocally engaged £ 84 to £144 Six annual of Pensionable after two 
Drivers £10 years’ satisfactory 
service in the grade 
» IUL— ” Wee Ses $600 to $840 Four annual Non-pensionable 
of 860 
» IV.--Shunting & Bal- $1.20 to $1.50 Two annual of a 
last Drivers per diem 15 cents per 
diem 
»  V.---Firemen, GradeI. 60 to 70 cents Two annual of Pa 
per diem 5 cents per 
diem 
» VI— os ee Ae 50 to 55 cents One of 5 cents as 
per diem per diem 
after one 
year 
» VII.—Cleaners ar 40 to 45 cents a ” 
per diem 
» VIII.—-Apprentices ... 75 cents per Four annual ss 
diem of 25 cents 
per diem 


1. European Drivers may be engaged locally on probation for one year on £124 per 
annum after which period they may come on to Class II. of the Scheme, if their services 
are retained, and draw increments of £10 per annum up to £144. 


2. Locally engaged Drivers whose services have been exceptionally good may be pro- 
moted to the salary of covenanted European Drivers if their services are considered to be 
of special value to the Government and their previous record has been unexceptionable. 


3. The senior man in Classes VI. and VII. will be promoted on the occurrence of a 
vacancy in the next higher class, provided that his record is good and he is able to pass a strict 
examination set by the Locomotive Superintendent on his duties and to obtaiu a medical 
certificate of fitness. 


4. The senior man in Classes IV. and V. will be promoted to the next higher grade on 
the occurrence of a vacancy, provided that his record is good. 


5. Promotions to Class II. will be made by selection based on merit irrespective of the 
position occupied by the person promoted. 


6. In promoting to Class III. preference will be given to men who are able to read, write 
and speak English, and no man shall be promoted to Class II. who is unable to do so. 


7. Before a man in Class V. is promoted to be a Driver, he must satisfy the Locomotive 
Superintendent as to his fitness to take charge of an engine and his knowledge of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Railway. 


8. Apprentices after serving an apprenticeship of five years will be eligible for appoint- 
ments in Class II. 

9. The first increment for appointments in Classes II. to VIII. will date in each case 
from the Ist January or the Ist July next subsequent to the completion of the stipulated 
period for the class. 

10. The Head of Department concerned will certify on every January and every July 
paysheet that the conduct of every officer receiving an increment of salary on that paysheet 
has been good and that he has performed his duty in a satisfactory manner, and the Financial 
Commissioner will satisfy himself that such certificate has been signed with respect to every 
officer before a warrant is issued for payment of the increment for which he is eligible under 
this scheme. 

11. It is the duty of the Head of Department to refuse to any subordinate any 
increment for which he is eligible under the scheme in any case in which such subordinate 
has been guilty of misconduct or has failed to perform his duties to his satisfaction. 


This scheme is approved by the Resident-General, with the sanction of the High 
Commissioner, with effect from the Ist January, 1904. 


By Command, 


A. R. VENNING, 
Seraneor, 29th April, 1904. Federal Secretary, F.M.S. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” lst July, 1904. 


The Scheme for Tamil Interpreters dated the 30th July, 1902, is here- 
by cancelled, and the following Scheme is substituted therefor. 


SCHEME FOR INDIAN INTERPRETERS. 


1. All Interpreters in Indian languages will be classified and arranged 
in one Department under the supervision of the Inspector of Schools, 
Federated Malay States, who will keep a nominal record showing all neces- 
sary particulars regarding each Interpreter ; and all changes in connection 
with them shall be made by such officer after consultation with the Resident 
of the State concerned, and, if necessary, the local Senior Magistrate. 

2. All Interpreters will be appointed by the Resident-General on 
the recommendation of the Inspector of Schools and will be placed on 
the Pensionable Establishment after three years’ satisfactory service on 
probation. 

3. The Interpreters will be arranged in three grades, to which the 
following salaries will be attached : 


Grade IIT. $528 to $792 per annum after three years’ approved. 


service 
» IL $1,056 to $1,320 2 : A 
Be L $1,584 to $1,980 i rising to $1,740 per annum by one 


increment of $156 after three years 
and to $1,980 by one increment of $240 
after a further period of three years 
approved service 
4. No Interpreter shall be appointed who is under the age of 20 years. 
All applications for appointments must be addressed to the Inspector of 
Schools, who, if there is a vacancy, will examine the applicant as to his 
character, ability and general fitness for the post of Interpreter, and, if the 
results are satisfactory, recommend him to the Resident-General for appoint- 
ment on the initial salary of Grade IIT. 


5. In exceptional cases, where the applicant shows marked ability, 
the Inspector of Schools may recommend that he receives the initial salary 
of Grade IT. or Grade I. 


6. The fitness of an Interpreter for his post will be considered equal 
whether he is able to’interpret into good colloquial English or Malay. 


7. The first increment will date in each case from the Ist January or 
the 1st July next subsequent to the completion of the specified period. 


8. It is the duty of the Heal of Department to refuse to.any Inter- 
preter any increment for which he is eligible under the Scheme in any case 
in which such Interpreter has been guilty of misconduct, or has failed to 
perform his duties in a satisfactory manner. 


9. he increment in each grade shall be given only on the certificate 
of the Head of the Department in the form laid down in R.G.-O. Circular 
49 of 1902. Such certincates should be forwarded to the Inspector of 
Schools and by him submitted to the Resident-General for sanction. 


10. Every Interpreter, who has served for three years on the maximum 
salary of his grade, is eligible for promotion to a higher grade, but the Head 
of the Department in which he is serving must first furnish the Inspector 
of Schools with a confidential report, giving full details of the work and 
qualifications of the officer. If the Inspector of Schools is thoroughly 
satisfied with the report, he will make his recommendation accordingly for 
the Resident-General’s approval. Otherwise the advancement of the 
Interpreter will be delayed for six or twelve months, or even longer, as the 
case may be. 

11. The Inspector of Schools may, at his discretion, require an Inter- 
preter to undergo an examination before he is advanced to a higher grade. 


This Scheme has been approved by the Resident-General with the 
sanction of the High Commissioner with effect from the Ist July 1904. 


By command, 


FEpgraL SECRETARIAT, A. R. VENNING, 
Kuala Lumpur, 10th June, 1904. Federal Secretary, F.M.S. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette” December 16, 1904. 


The following Draft Bnactment, about to be brought before the State 
Council, is published for general information. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
STATE OF PERAK. 


ENACTMENT No. or 190 . 


An Enactment to provide for the Payment of Fees in 
Courts of Justice. 


[ 190 .] 
British Resident. 


Ir is hereby enacted by His Highness the Sultan in Council as 
follows :— 


1. (i.) This Enactment may be cited as “ The Court Fees Enact- shet title. 
ment, 190,” and shall come into force on a day to be fixed by the (yyumperment 
Resident by notification in the Gazette. : 


ii.) On the coming into force of this Enactment the Enactments 
specified in schedule I. shall be repealed to the extent mentioned in 
the third column thereof. 


2. No document or proceeding of any of the kinds specified in Pocuments not 
schedules IL. IIL, IV., V. or VI. as chargeable with fees shall be {jhe tcened. 
received or furnished by or filed, exhibited, recorded, used or transact- wl foe paid 
ed in any court constituted by the “Courts Enactment, 1900,” for 
the administration of civil and criminal justice in the State, unless 
in respect of such document or proceeding there be paid a fee of an 
amount not less than that indicated from time to time by any of the 
said schedules as the proper fee for such document or proceeding ; 
provided that the liability to payment of fees hereby imposed shall 
not, so far as relates to any fees included from time to time in 
schedule V., apply to any person being a public servant, within the 
meaning of the Penal Code, when acting as such public servant in a 
matter in respect of which such fees would otherwise be payable by 
such person. 


3. (i.) When any difference arises between the officer whose duty Procedure in 
it is to see that any fee is paid under this Enactment and any suitor or {ine 
solicitor, the question shall be referred to the presiding officer of the to tr. 
court, whose decision thereon shall be final, except when the question 
is, in his opinion, one of general importance, in which case he shall 


refer it to the final decision of the Judicial Commissioner. 


(ii.) This section does not apply to questions of valuation provided 
for by section 8. 


4. The amount of fee payable under this Enactment in the suits Computation of 
next hereinafter mentioned shall be computed as follows :— feos peryatble in 


certain suits, 
(i.) In suits for money (including suits for damages or compen- 

sation, or arrears of maintenance, of annuities, or of other sums payable 

periodically)—according to the amount claimed. 


2 No, or 1900, 


(ii.) In suits for maintenance and annuities or other sums payable 
periodically—according to the value of the subject-matter of the suit, 
and such value shall be deemed to be ten times the amount claimed to 
he payable for one year. 


(iii.) In suits for movable property other than money, where the 
subject-matter has a market value—according to such value at the 
date of presenting the plaint. 


Civ.) In suits— 


(a) for movable property where the subject-matter has no 
market-value, as, for instance, in the case of documents 
relating to title; 


(1) to obtain a declaratory decree or order, where consequential 
relief is prayed ; 


(c) to obtain an injunction; 


(d) for a right to some benefit (not by this Enactment otherwise 
provided for) to arise out of immovable property ; and 


(e) for accounts— 


according to the amount at which the relief sought is valued in the 
plaint; and in all such suits the plaintiff shall state the amount at 
which he values the relief sought, and if the relief sought is under- 
yalued the court may require the plaintiff to correct the valuation. 


(v.) In suits for the possession of immovable property—according 
to the value of the subject-matter, which the court shall estimate with 
reference to the value of similar immovable property in the neighbour. 
hood, 


(vi.) In suits to set aside an attachment of immovable property or 
of an interest therein—according to the amount for which such 
property or interest was attached; provided that where such amount 
exceeds the value of the property or mterest the amount of fee shall be 
computed as if the suit were for the possession of such property or 
interest. 


(vii.) In suits against a mortyayee or chargee for the redemption or 
recovery of the property mortgaged or charged, and in suits by a 
mortgagee or chargee to foreclose or realise the mortgage or charge- - 
according to the principal money expressed to be secured by the 
instrument of mortgage or charge. 


(viii.) In suits for specific performance —- 


(a) of a contract of sale—according to the amount of the con- 
sideration ; 


(b) of a contract of mortgage or charge—according to the amount 
agreed to be secured ; 


(c) of a contract of lease—according to the aggregate amount of 
the premium (if any) and of the rent agreed to be paid 
during the first year of the term; 


(d) of an award—according to the amount or value of the 
property in dispute. 
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(ix.) In the following suits between landlord and tenant — 
(a) for the delivery by a tenant of the counterpart of a lease ; 
(b) for the delivery by a landlord of a lease ; 


(¢) to recover the occupancy of immovable property from which 
a tenant has been illegally ejected by the landlord— 


according to the amount of the rent of the property to which the suit 
refers, payable for the year next before the date of presenting the plaint. 


5. If in any such suit as is mentioned in sub-section (v.) of the 
last preceding section the court sees reason to think that the value of 
any immovable property has been wrongly estimated, the court may, 
for the purpose of computing the fee payable in such suit, issue a 
commission to any proper person, directing him to make such local 
and other investigation as may be necessary and to report thereon to 
the court. 


6. (i.) If in the result of any such investigation the court finds 
that the value has been wrongly estimated, the court, if the estimation 
has been excessive, may in its discretion refund the excess paid as such 
fee; but, if the estimation has been insufficient, the court shall require 
the plaintiff to pay so much additional fee as would have been payable 
had the said value been rightly estimated. 


(ii.) In such case the suit shall be stayed until the additional fee 
is paid. If the additional fee is not paid within such time as the court 
shall fix, the suit shall be dismissed. 


7. (i.) In suits for mesne profits, or for immovable property and 


mesne profits, or for an account, if the profits or amount decreed are [4 


or is in excess of the profits claimed or the amount at which the 
plaintiff valued the relief sought, the decree shall not be executed until 
the difference between the fee actually paid and the fee which would 
have been payable had the suit comprised the whole of the profits or 
amount so decreed shall have been paid to the proper officer. 


(ii.) Where the amount of mesne profits is left to be ascertained in 
the course of the execution of the decree, if the profits so ascertained 
exceed the profits claimed, the further execution of the decree shall be 
stayed until the difference bétween the fee actually paid and the fee 
which would have been payable, had the suit comprised the whole of 
the profits so ascertained, is paid. If the additional fee is not paid 
within such time as the court shall fix, the suit shall be dismissed. 


8. (i.) Every question relating to valuation for the purpose of 
determining the amount of any fee chargeable under this Enactment 
on a plaint shall be decided by the presiding officer of the court, and 
such decision shall be final as between the parties to the suit. 


(ii.) Whenever any such suit comes before a court of appeal, 
reference or revision, if such court considers that the said question has 
been wrongly decided, to the detriment of the revenue, it shall require 
the party by whom such fee has been paid to pay so much additional 
fee as would have been payable had the question been rightly decided, 
and the provisions of section 6, sub-section (ii.), shall apply. 


Comnnission to: 
ascertain valine 
of minovable 
property. 


Procedure 
where value 
wrongly 
estimated, 


Procedure in 


edd exeveds 
amount 
elaine, 


Decision of 
questions asite 
valuation, 


Refund of fee 


Refind where 
Hee 


reversed or 
modified on 
ground of 
mistake, 


Supply of 
depositions to 
Persons com. 


uitted for trial, 


Power to make 
rules. 


Until rules 
made practice 
to renin 
unaltered, 


Publication of 
rules, 


Provision ay to 
documents 


4 No. or 190 . 


9. Where an application for a review of judgment is presented on 
oy after the thirtieth day from the date of the decree, the court, unless 
the delay was caused by the applicant’s laches, may in its discretion 
grant him a certificate authorising him to receive back from the 
Government so much of the fee paid on the application as exceeds the 
fee which would have been payable had it been presented before that 
day. 

10. (i.) Where an application for a review of judgment is 
adinitted and where on the re-hearing the court reverses or modifies 
its former decision on the ground of mistake in law or fact, the 
applicant shall be entitled to a certificate from the court authorising 
him to receive back from the Government so much of the fee paid on 
the application as exceeds the fee payable on an application to the 
court under schedule IV. 


(ii.) Nothing in subsection (i.) shall entitle the applicant to such 
certificate where the reversal or modification is due, wholly or in part, 
to fresh evidence which might have been produced at the original 
hearing. 


11. Notwithstanding anything in this Enactment contained, every 
person committed for trial before the Court of the Judicial Com- 
missioner or of the Senior Mayistrate shall, on demand, be supplied by 
the Registrar of such court, free of charge, with a copy of the deposi- 
tions taken against him. 


12. The Judicial Commissioner may, with the approval of the 
Resident-General, from time to time make rules to provide for— 


(a) the mode in which fees chargeable under this Enactment shall 
be collected ; 


(b) the keeping of accounts of fees collected under this Enact- 
ment ; 


(¢) the cancellation of stamps in the event of the said fees being 
collected by stamps ; 


(d) the fees chargeable for serving and executing processes issued 
by any Court. 


13. Unless and until such rules are made the said fees shall be 
collected, accounts kept, and stamps cancelled in the manner in use at 
the time of the commencement of this Enactment. 


14. Any rules made under this Enactment shall be published in 
the Gazette and shall thereupon have the force of law. 


15. (i.) No document in respect of which a fee ought to be paid 
under this Enactment shall be of any validity unless and until such 
fee is duly paid. 


(ii.) If any such document is through mistake or inadvertence 
received, furnished, filed, exhibited, recorded, or used, without such fee 
being paid, the presiding officer of the court may, if he thinks fit, 
order that such fee be received, and upon payment thereof the 
document and every proceeding relative thereto shall be as valid as if 
such fee had been duly paid in the first instance. 
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16. Where any document chargeable with a fee under this 
Enactment is amended in order merely to correct a mistake and to 
make it conform to the original intention of the parties, it shall not be 
necessary to impose a fresh fee. 


17. Whenever the filing or exhibition in a criminal court of a 
document in respect of which the proper fee has not been paid is, in 
the opinion of the presiding officer of the court, necessary in order to 
prevent a failure of justice, nothing in this Enactment shall be 

eemed to prohibit such filing or exhibition. 


18. The Judicial Commissioner may, with the approval of the 
Resident-General, from time to time, by order ublished in the 
Gazette, prescribe new fees, either in lieu of or in addition to existing 
fees, and may increase, reduce or abolish all or any of the fees in- 

_ cluded from time to time in schedules IL., IIL, IV., V. and VI. and 
may in like manner cancel or vary any such "order. 


Scnepute I. 
ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 


Number or date. Short title or subject. | Extent of repeal. 
ey ae aE | < 
‘Order in Council of | Powers of Penghulus | The whole. 

4th March, 1879 ‘a 
‘Order in- Council of-|-Court Fees ... in so far as 
24th August, 1886 it has not already 

been repealed. 
i 


Scuepuue II. 
FIXED FEES IN THE ‘COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER. 


FILING. $c. 

1. On filing memorandum of appeal .. és aus «= =5 00 
2. On filing an affidavit or disavow or set of depositions, 
including any documents annexed to any such affidavit 

or deposition _... we ass ee 1 00 
3. On filing each pleading or summons or on a Avian dine ie 

same aes tee ae ate aes «1 00 

4. On filing a petstibe’s eee a ee 2 00 


5. On filing a cusndiaadien of appearance e by a silicitor 
where a party has originally appeared in person, or 
of change of solicitor, or of discharge of solicitor, or 


of change of address for ‘service ee 1 00 
. On filing a motion paper in any cause or matter iidlading 
hearing... ee na aes no ate ww 1 00 


TAXATION OF COSTS. 


7. On taxing a bill of costs where the amount allowed 
does not exceed $50... sce eee on we 1 00 


Provision aa to 
amended 
documents, 


Power to 
Judi 
Commissioner 
to alter fees, 
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8. 


No. or 190 , 


Where the amount exceeds $50, for every additional $50 
allowed or a fraction thereof .., ass eee eee 


These fees, except where otherwise provided, shall be 


taken on signing the certificate or on the allowance of the 
bill of costs as taxed, but the fees shall be due and payable if 
no certificate or allocatur is required on the amount of the bill 
as taxed or on the amount of such part thereof as may be 
taxed. : 


9. On certificate or allocatur of the result of the taxation ... 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


PETITIONS AND MOTIONS. 


On answering and setting down for hearing in court a 
petition by which the proceeding is commenced, un- 


less otherwise provided .., an mee eee eee 
On answering and setting down for hearing in court a 
petition of a solicitor’s clerk to be examined .., ae 


On answering and setting down for hearing any other 
petition not before specified... one ee one 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


On vacating a recognizance we one ove on 


On a reference to the Registrar for the purpose of any 
investigation or enquiry (other than the taking of 
accounts and enquiries under a decree or for the 
examination of witnesses) vee we wee tee 


On taking a recognizance bond, whether one or more 
than one recognizor or obligor and whether entered 
into by all at one time or not ... aoe one ose 


On taking bail and taking same off the file and delivering 


. On a commitment or attachment ... oe eae nee 
. On amending a writ of proceeding by consent or other- 


wise than under an order of court aaa reed eae 


. On a certificdte or report by the Registrar to the Court, 


not being a certificate of costs and not being a certi- 
ficate of the rout of an ps ae from a magistrate’s 
decision ... és fee . . tne os 


Copy of decree, ‘tiene or tale ass a aes 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE. 


On a certificate of the amount and description of any 
money, funds or securities, including the request 
therefor ,.. tee on see fies ae, eee 

On a transcript of an account, for each Srna, eine 
the request therefor... Foy : 

On a request to the Financial Gcaguibeiunes for aren 
mation in writing respecting any moneys, funds or 
securities in court or any transactions in his office ... 


5 


10 


3 


50 


50 


50- 


25 


50 


50- 
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Scuepote III. 


- AD VALOREM FEES IN CIVIL MATTERS IN MAGISTRATES’ 


COURTS. 
1. Plaint (not otherwise provided for in this Enactment) 


presented to a civil court :— $c 
(a) When the amount or value of the saec ener in 
Pe dispute does not exceed $2 eS 10 
(b) When such amount or value exceeds $2, for every 
$2, or part thereof, up to $100 10 
(c) When such amount or value exceeds $100, for every 
$10, or part thereof, in excess of $100, up to 
$1,000 res 50 
(d) When such amount | or value exceeds $1, 000, for 
every $100, or ert thereof, in excess of $1,000, up ° 
to $5,000... 4 00 
(e) When such amount or value exceeds $5,000, for 
every $250, or part thereof, in excess of $5,000, 
up to $10,000 8 00 
(f) When such amount or value exceeds $10,000, for 
every $500, or Pere thereof, in excess of $10,000, 
up to $20,000 “ 15 00 
(g) When such amount or - value exceeds $20, 000, for 
every $1,000, or part thereof, in excess of $20,000, 
up to $30,000 . 20 00 
(hk) When such amount or value exceeds $30, 000, for 
every $2,000, or part thereof, in excess of $30,000, 
up to $50,000 20 00 
(i) When such amount or value. éncees $50, 000, for 
every $5,000, or part thereof, in excess of $50,000 25 00 
Provided that the maximum fee leviable on a plaint shall 
be $3,000. 
2. Application for review of judgment, if presented on or Fra fee le- 
after the thirtieth day from the date of the decree... Uthe one 
3. Application for review of judgment, if presented before( Qn hie! 
the thirtieth day from the date of the decree... ee 
4. Claim against the estate of an insolvent (unless a judg- (The fee le. 
ment has already been obtained in the State in aia ait plaint for 
of such claim) ... 0... ae iif thesamnet 
5. Application for execution :— 
(a) When the amount or value of the decree exceeds 
$500.. ane “ we & 00 
(b) When such amount or r value does not excced $500... 25 


6. Order for the sale of property, to be conducted by a 
public servant, whether by way of execution or 
otherwise :— 


By way of poundage on the gross amount realised 


up to $500 ... ave on tee tee 
Together with a further fee on ait gross proceeds 
in excess of $500 of tes ate ase a 


2% 
1p 


Digitized by G O ogle 
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TABLE OF RATES OF AD VALOREM FEES ON PLAINTS. 
When the When the 
amount or | But does Proper amount or | But does Proper 
val value of the 
tubject mat-| Tot exceed ) fee. | ect mat-| Bot exoted ) fee 
ter exceeds ter exceeds 
i——— — ' 
| 
$ $ $ oc. $ $ $c. 
2 10 88 90 4 50 
2 4 20 90 92 4 60 ry 
4 6 30 92 94 4 70 
6 8 40 94 96 4 80 
8 10 50 96 98 4 90 
10 12 60 98 100 5 
12 14 70 100 110 5 50 
14 16 80 110 120 6 
16 18 90 120 130 6 50 
18 20 1 130 140 7 
20 22 1 10 140 150 7 50 
22 24 1 20 150 160 8 
24 26 1 30 160 170 8 50 
26 28 1 40 170 180 9 
28 30 1 50 180 190 9 50 
30 32 1 60 190 200 10 
32 34 1 70 200 210 10 50 
34 36 1 80 210 220 ll 
36 38 1 90 220 230 ll 50 
38 40 2 230 240 12 
40 42 2 10 240 250 12 50 
42 A4 2 20 250 260 13 
44 46 2 30 260 270 13 50 
46 48 2 40 270 280 14 
48 50 2 50 280 290 14 50 
50 52 2 60 290 300 15 
52 54 2 70 300 310 15 50 
54 56 2 80 310 320 16 
56 58 2 90 320 330 16 50 
58 60 3 330 340 17 
60 62 3 10 340 350 17 50 
62 64 3 20 350 360 18 
64 66 3 30 360 370 18 50 - 
66 68 3 40 370 380 19 
68 70 3 50 380 390 19 50 
70 72 3 60 390 400 20 
72 74 3 70 400 410 20 50 
74 76 3 80 410 420 21 4 
76 78 3 90 420 430 21 50 
7 80 4 | 430 440 22 
80 82 4 10 440 450 22 50 
82 84 4 20 450 460 23 
84 86 4 30 460 470 23 50 
86 88 4 40 470 480 24 
1 
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TABLE OF RATES OF AD VALOREM FEES ON PLAINTS—(cont.) 


When the | | ‘When the 


amount or | But does Proper emigaah on But does Proper 

Mrintaters not exceed fees sarees a] not exceed | fee 

ter exceeds | ter exceeds 

3 3 Soc | 3 3 $ oc. 
480 490 24 50 | 920 930 46 50 
490 500 25 930 940 47 
500 510 25 50 940 950 47 50 
510 520 26 950 960 48 
520 530 26 50 960 970 48 50 
530 540 27 | 970 980 49 
540 550 27 50 | 980 990 49 50 
550 560 28 | 990 1,000 50 
560 570 28 50 1,000 1,100. 5+ 
570 580 29 1,100 1,200 58 
580 590 29 50 || 1,200 1,300 62 
590 600 30 || 1,800 1,400 66 
600 610 30 50 1,400 1,500 70 
610 620 31 1,500 1,600 74. 
620 630 31 50 1,600 1,700 78 
630 640 32 1,700 1,800 2 
640 650 32 50 || 1,800 1,900 86 
650 660 33 1,900 2,000 90 
660 670 33 50 2,000 2,100 94 
670 680 34 2,100 2,200 98 
680 690 34 50 2,200 2,300 102 
690 700 35 2,300 2,400 106 
700 710 35 50 2,400 2,500 110 
710 720 36 | 2,500 2,600 114 
720 730 36 50 2,600 2,700 118 
730 740 37 2,700 2,800 122 
740 750 37 50 2,800 2,900 126 
750 760 38 2,900 3,000 130 
760 770 38 50 3,000 3,100 134 
770 780 39 | 3,100 3,200 138 
780 790 39 50 3,200 3,300 142 
790 800 40 | 3,300 3,400 146 
800 810 40 50 | 3,400 3,500 150 
810 820 41 3,500 3,600 154 
820 830 41 50 3,600 3,700 158 
830 340 42 3,700 3,800 162 
840 850 42 50 3,800 3,900 166 
850 860 43 3,900 4,000 170 
860 870 43 50 4,000 4,100 174 
870 _ 880 44 4,100 4,200 178 
880 890 44 50 | 4,200 4,300 182 
890 900 45 4,300 » 4,400 . | 186 
900 | 910 45 50 4,400 4,500 190 
910 | 920 46 4,500 4,600 194 
: e345 | 
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TABLE OF RATES OF AD VALOREM FEES ON PLAINTS—(cont.) 


When oe | When the 
amount or | But does Proper || amount or | But does | Proper 
value of the | value of the 
subject mat- not exceed. fee. | subject mat- not exceed fee. 
ter exceeds | ter exceeds 
$ $ $ 8 $ $ 
4,600 4,700 198 | 20,000 21,000 690 
4,700 4,800 202 | 21,000 22,000 710 
4,800 4,900 206 | 22,000 23,000 730 
4,900 5,000 210 23,000 24,000 750 
5,000 5,250 218 24,000 25,000 770 
5,250 5,500 226 1 25,000 26,000 790 
5,500 5,750 234 i 26,000 27,000 810 
5,750 6,000 242 ' 27,000 28,000 830 
6,000 6,250 250 28,000 29,000 850 
6,250 6,500 258 29,000 30,000 870 
6,500 6,750 266 ; 80,000 32,000 890 
6,750 7,000 274 | 82,000 34,000 910 
7,000 7,250 282 } 34,000 36,000 930 
7,250 7,500 290 | 36,000 38,000 950 
7,500 7,750 298 ' 38,000 40,000 970 
7,70! 8,000 306 i 40,000 42,000 990 
8,000 8,250 314 i 42,000 44,000 1,010 
8,250 8,500 322 | 44,000 46,000 1,030 
8,500 8,750 * 330 , 46,000 48,000 1,050 


8,750 9,000 8388 || “48,000 50,000 1,070 
9,000 9,250 346 || ~—-50,000 55,000 1,095 
9,250 9,500 354 |’ 55,000 60,000 1,120 
9,500 9,750 362 |' 60,000 65,000 1,145 
9,750 10,000 370 |i ~—-65,000 70,000 1,170 
10,000 10,500 385 |; 70,000 75,000 1,195 
10,500 11,000 400 | | 75,000 80,000 1,220 


11,000 11,500 415 |! 80,000 85,000 1,245 
11,500 12,000 430 |, 85,000 90,000 1,270 
12,000 12,500 445 |' 90,000 95,000 1,295 


12,500 13,000 460 || 95,000 100,000 1,820 
13,000 13,500 475 || 100,000 105,000 1,345 
13,500 14,000 490 | 105,000 110,000 1,370 
14,000 14,500 505 110,000 115,000 1,395 
14,500 15,000 520 || 115,000 120,000 1,420 
15,000 15,500 535 ||: 120,000 125,000 1,445 
15,500 16,000 550 || 125,000 130,000 1,470 
16,000 16,500 565 |, 130,000 135,000 1,495 
16,500 17,000 580 | 135,000 140,000 1,520 
17,000 17,500 | 595 ‘|; 140,000 145,000 1,545 
17,500 18,000 610 |, 145,000 150,000 1,570 
18,000 18,500 625 || 150,000 155,000 1,595 
18,500 19,000 640 155,000 160,000 1,620 
19,000 19,500 655 | 160,000 165,000 1,645 
19,500 20,000 670 165,000 170,000 1,670 


Re 
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TABLE OF RATES OF AD VALOREM FEES ON PLAINTS-—-(cont.) 


When he When the \ 
amount or | But does Proper amount or | But does Proper 
tases not exceed. fee. eee pee not exceed | fee. 
ter exceeds ter exceeds | 
$ $ s || os $ 8 
1 

170,000 175,000 1,695 305,000 310,000 2,370 
175,000 180,000 1,720 310,000 315,000 2,395 
180,000 185,000 1,745 315,000 320,000 2,420 
185,000 190,000 1,770 320,000 325,000 2,445 
190,000 195,000 1,795 325,000 330,000 2,470 
195,000 200,000 1,820 330,000 335,000 2,495 
200,000 205,000 1,845 335,000 340,000 2,520 
205,000 210,000 1,870 340,000 345,000 2,545 
210,000 215,000 1,895 345,000 350,000 2,570 
215,000 220,000 1,920 350,000 355,000 2,595 
220,000 225,000 1,945 355,000 360,000 2,620 
225,000 230,000 1,970 360,000 365,000 2,645 
230,000 235,000 1,995 365,000 370,000 2,670 
235.000 240,000 2,020 370,000 375,000 2,695 
240,000 245,000 2,045 375,000 380,000 2,720 
245,000 250,000 2,070 580,000 385,000 2,745 
250,000 255,000 2,095 385,000 390,000 2,770 
255,000 260,000 2,120 390,000 395,000 2,795 
260,000 265,000 2,145 395,000 400,600 2,820 
265,000 270,000 2,170 400,000 405,000 2,845 
270,000 275,000 2,195 405,000 410,000 2,870 
275,000 280,000 2,220 410,000 415,000 2,895 
280,000 285,000 2,245 || 415,000 420,000 2,920. 
285,000 290,000 2,270 420,000 425,000 2,945 
290,000 295,000 2,295 425,000 430,000 2,970 
295,000 300,000 2,320 430,000 435,000 2,995 
300,000 305,000 | 2,345 435,000 ase 3,000 


Scuepure IV. 


FIXED FEES IN CIVIL MATTERS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 


1. Plaint (not otherwise provided for in this Enactment) in 
any suit where it is not possible to estimate at a 
money value the subject-matter in dispute 


2. Summons to defendant (for each defendant named) ... 
3. Summons to witness (for each witness named) ... 


4, Warrant of attachment or arrest (for each person 
named) .... ase ee en 


5. Affidavit or declaration (for each person making same)... 
6. Notice of every kind (for each person named) 


$ oe 
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Sc 
7. Search (for every matter in respect of which the same is 
made)... aa ren as wee es mh 50 
8. Petition (for every petitioner named in same) ... Sa 50 
9. Bond (for every party executing same) ... ses a 50 
10. Memorandum of appeal (from lower civil court to Senior 
Magistrate) ee tse ooo a te we 5 OO 
11. Copy of decree, order, or injunction ave we 1 00 
12. Application to court (not otherwise provided for) 1 00 
13. Caveat in probate or administration proceedings 1 00 
14. Probate or letters of administration when the value of 
the estate exceeds $500 . re eee ow 1 00 
15. Commission for any puree es uldition to sey: of 
the commission) .. ses a5 eee es we L200 


16. Filing or issuing any document not herein ictherwise 
provided for, other than a statement of defence... 1 00 
17. Copies of depositions, orders, records and other process 
or proceedings of the court, certified under the seal of 
the court and signature of a magistrate or other duly 
authorised officer of the court, per folio of 100 words 


or any part of such folio eee 25 
18. Translation by an interpreter attached a the cure per 
folio of 100 words or any part of such folio ... 25 


ScHEepuLE V. 
FIXED FEES IN CRIMINAL MATTERS. 


1. Summons to defendant (for each defendant named) ae 50 
2. Summons to witness (for each witness named) ... ve 50 
3. Warrant of arrest (for each person named) wee ae 50 
4, Search warrant oe . wee oe oe tee 50 
5. Bond (for every party Sreutiine same) ... ne as 50 
6. Proclamation ... ove bea eos oo ony we 2 200 


The fees chargeable in respect of matters not otherwise provided 
for in this schedule shall be identical in amount with those chargeable 
in corresponding cases under schedule IV. 


Scuepute VI. 
FEES IN COURTS OF PENGHULUS, KATHIS AND ASSISTANT 


KATHIS. 
1. Summons to defendant (for each defendant named) see 20 
2. Summons to witness (for each witness named) _... as 10 
3. Copy of decree ads wee aa a 20 


value of the subject 


T f the 
4, Institution of suit in peahalas 8 Court set auc of tee 
matter, 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
STATE OF PERAK. 


ENACTMENT No. or 190 


An Enactment to amend the law relating to the Protec- 
tion of Indian Immigrants. 


[ -  ,190 .] 
British Resident. 


Ir is hereby enacted by His Highness the Sultan in Council as 
follows :— 


PART I. 


PRELIMINARY. 


1. This Enactment may be cited as “The Indian Immigration short title and 
Enactment, 190 ,” and shall come into force on a date to be fixed (ens 
by the Resident by notification in the Gazette. 


2. Upon the coming into force of this Enactment the Enactment Repeal. 
specified in the first schedule shall be repealed to the extent 
mentioned in the third column thereof. Provided always that this 
repeal shall not affect the validity of any rule, order, certificate or 
declaration made, granted or issued, or of any appointment made, 
under the Enactment hereby repealed. 


3. In this Enactment each of the following terms shall have the Interpretntion. 
meaning assigned to it by this section, unless there be something 
inconsistent with such meaning in the subject or context :—- 


“ Adult” means a male person over the aye of eighteen years or « Adult.” 
a female person over the age of fifteen years. 


“A day’s work” means either work for a day of nine hours or “A day's 
an equivalent task as provided by section 43. work. 


“ Certificated immigrant” means an immigrant who holds a certi- “Certificated 
ficate in the form A in the second schedule or to the like efféct, issued '"""*"™" 
under the authority of the Indian Government or of the Government 
of the Colony or of any other of the Federated Malay States or under 
this Enactment. 


“Contract under this Enactment”” means a contract entered into “Contret 
by an immigrant in accordance with the provisions of this Enactment Pnteonen.” 
to labour for any period exceeding one month in any of such kinds 
of labour or work as are specified in section 37 or as may hereafter be 
declared, under the provisions of the said section, to be subject to the 


provisions of this Enactment. 


“Employer” means a person who employs any statute immigrant “Employer.” 
or ten or more free immigrants on a place of employment in any of 
such kinds of labour or work as are specified in section 37 or as may 
hereafter be declared, undor the provisions of the said section, to b2 


“ fmigrant.” 


“ Magistrate.” 


* Master,” 
“* Medical 
Otticer.” 


« Place of 
employment.” 


“ Port Otticer.” 


“Ship.” 


“Statute 
imanigrant,’” 


“ Working 
day,” 


Enactment 
divided into 
Parts, 


Appointment 
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Superintendent 
to have magis- 
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subject to the provisions of this Enactment, and in his absence includes 
his agent or manager or other person in charge of the work on which 
such immigrants are employed. 
“Immigrant” means an Asiatic native of British India, and for the 
parpowse of this Enactment every Asiatic of Indian descent shall be 
eemed to be a native of British India until the contrary is proved. 


“ Magistrate” means a Magistrate acting in the district where the 
matter requiring the cognizance of a Magistrate arises. 
“Master” means the person for the time being in charge of a ship. 


“ Medical Officer” means a Medical Officer appointed or acting 
under this Enactment. 

“Place of employment” means a place where a contract under this 
Enactment is to be performed or a place where any of such kinds of 
labour or work as are specified in section 37 or as may hereafter be 
declared, under the provisions of the said section, to be subject to the 
provisions of this Enactment is carried on and on which ten or more 
free immigrants reside or are employed. 


“ Port Officer” includes the Conservator of a Port or the Harbour 
Master. 

“Ship” includes every kind of vessel used for the conveyance of 
passengers by water whether propelled by oars or otherwise. 

“Statute immigrant” means an immigrant who is bound by the 
provisions of a written contract under this Enactment. 


“Working day” means a day on which a day’s work is per- 
formed by an immigrant on a place of employment. 


4. This Enactment is divided into parts as follows :- 
Part I—Preliminary. 
. JI.—Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent. 
yo III.—Certificated Immigrants. 
” IV.—Arrival and Departure of Immigrants. 


oe V.—Contracts of Immigrants. 
ie VI.—Treatment of Immigrauts on Places of Em- 
ployment. 


»  VII.—Localities unfit for Residence and Employment 
of Statute Immigrants. 


» WIII.—Inspections and Reports. ° 
‘ TX.—Offences committed by Immigrants. 
” X.—Offences committed against Immigrants. 


‘ XI.—General. 


PART II. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


&. It shall be lawful for the Resident-General to appoint an officer 
to be styled the Superintendent of Immigrants, hereinafter called 
“the Superintendent,” and from time to time to make rules for the 
eenduct of the duties of such officer. 


6. The Superintendent shall have the powers of a Magistrate of 
the first class so far as may be necessary to enable him to perform the 
several duties imposed on him by this Enactment and shall have 
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power to hear and determine all charges of offences under Part 1X. 
and to impose all such penalties as are thereby prescribed in respect 
of such offences. The jurisdiction hereby conferred may be exercised 
at any convenient time and place. 


The judgments and orders of the Superintendent made under this 
section shall be subject to appeal to the Court of the Senior Magistrate 
in the same manner as if the’ wlth judgments or orders of the Court 
of a Magistrate of the first ¢ 


7. (i.) There shall also be appointed an officer to be styled the 
Deputy Superintendent of Immigrants; such Dene Superintendent 
shall be appointed by the Resident, who may also appoint such 
Assistant Superintendents or other officers as may be required for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Enactment. 


(ii.) Subject to such limitations as the Resident, with the approval 
of the Resident-General, may by rule prescribe, every Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Assistant Superintendent shall perform all the duties and 
may exercise all the powers hereby imposed and conferred on the 
Superintendent, and every such duty so performed shall be deemed to 
have been duly performed for the purposes of this Enactment. 


(iii.) The Resident may from time to time, with the approval of 
the Resident-General, make rules for regulating the duties of any 
officers appointed by him under this Enactment. 


8. The Superintendent and every Deputy and Assistant Superin- 
tendent and Medical or other officer appointed or acting under this 
Enactment is hereby declared to be a public servant within the 
meaning of the Penal Code. 


PART III. 


CERTIFICATED IMMIGRANTS. 


9. Every immigrant holding an unexpired certificate to the effect 
indicated in section 10 issued by the proper authority in British 
India or in the Colony or in any other of the Federated Malay States 
shall have all the immunities given in this part to immigrants holding 
like certificates issued in the State. 


10. Any immigrant in the State may apply to the Superintendent 
for a certificate declaring that the person named and described therein 
is not subject to the provisions of this Enactment. 


11, The Superintendent shall, if he is of opinion that the applicant 
is not a labourer or of a class ordinarily employed in agricultural 
work, issue forthwith under his hand and seal free of charge a 
certificate in the form or to the effect of form A in the second 
schedule. 


12. Every certificate issued under this part shall contain 
the names of the holder thereof and of his or her father, and shall 
specify his or her place of abode in India, age, sex, religion, caste 
(if any) and calling. A general description of the holder of such 
certificate and of any marks on the portions of the body ordinarily 
unclothed by which he or she may be more certainly known shall also 
be written therein. The certificate shall be dated on the day of its 
issue and shall have force until the holder enters into a contract under 
this Enactment. 
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13. A certificated immigrant shall, upon production of his certifi- 
cate, be wholly exempted from every restriction imposed upon immi- 
grants by this Enactment. 


14. Every certificated immigrant shall be bound to produce his 
certificate when required to do so by a Magistrate or police officer or 
by an officer of the Immigration Department or by the master or 
officer of a ship in which such certificated immigrant is or proposes to 
be a passenger ; and if he shall refuse or fail to do so when sv required 
he may be treated in all respects as an uncertificated immigrant until 
such time as he shall produce such certificate. 


15. A certificated immigrant whose certificate has been lost or 
destroyed may apply to the Superintendent for a fresh certificate, and 
the same shall be issued accordingly; provided that it shall be lawful 
for the Superintendent to require satisfactory evidence of such loss or 
destruction before issuing a new certificate. 


16. The Resident-General may from time to time, with the consent 
of the Government of India transmitted through the Government of 
the Straits Settlements, declare that any class of immigrants is not a 
labouring class and that any person belonging thereto is entitled to a 
certificate without enquiry; or that any class of immigrants is a 
labouring class and that persons belonging thereto are not entitled te 
certificates. 


PART IV. 
ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF IMMIGRANTS. 


17. Nothing in this part shall apply to-- 

(a) Certificated immigrants ; 

(b) First-class cabin passengers : 

(c) Second-class cabin passengers arriving in a ship in respect of 
which the Resident-General has made such declaration as 
next hereinafter mentioned ; 

(a) Menial servants in actual service ; 

(e) Seamen, firemen and other persons serving on board a ship. 


The Resident-General may declare from time to time, by notification 
in the Gazette, that the second-class cabin passengers of certain ships 
or lines of ships shall be exempted from the operation of this part. 


18. No immigrant shall land in or enter the State except at such 
ports and places as the Resident may, with the approval of the 
Resident-General, by notification in the Gazette prescribe, or at such 
ports or places until authorised by the Superintendent or an officer of 
his departinent, and any master causing or permitting any immigrant 
to land contrary to the provisions of this section shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding fifty dollars for each immigrant so landing. A 
master from whose ship an immigrant shall land contrary to the pro- 
visions of this section shall, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
be deemed to have caused or permitted him so to land. 


19. Ships having any immigrants on board embarked at any port in 
India shall, on arrival within signalling distance of any port prescribed 
under the provisions of the last preceding section, hoist such signal as 
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may signify that there are passengers on board, together with a flag or 
flags denoting the number of immigrants on board other than those 
exempted under section 17, and shall keep the same flying until the 
arrival on board of the Superintendent or an officer of his department. 
A master omitting to comply with the provisions of this section shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars. 


20. It shall not be lawful for any person other than the Superin- 
tendent, Health Officer, Port Officer or any of their subordinate officers 
or the owner, agent or consignee of the ship to communicate with any 
such ship.as is in the last preceding section mentioned on its arrival in 
port, except for the purpose of landing passengers or disembarking 
immigrants under the provisions of this Enactment, until after the 
immigrants on board thereof have been disembarked; and no immi- 
grant shall disembark or land or attempt to disembark or land from 
any such ship except as provided by this Enactment or by rules made 
thereunder. 


Nothing in this section shall be held to prevent the Consul- 
General, Consul, Vice-Consul or Consular Agent of any foreign 
Powers from boarding any ship of the nationality represented by him. 


Any person communicating, or attempting to communicate, 
with any such ship contrary to the provisions of this section, and 
any immigrant disembarking, or attempting to disembark, con- 
trary to the provisions of this Enactment, and any person aiding 
or abetting any immigrant to disembark from any such ship con- 
trary to the provisions of this Enactment, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment of either description for a period not exceeding six months. 


21. On the arrival of the ship the Port Officer shall give imme- 
diate notice to the Superintendent. who shall forthwith proceed on 
board. 


22. The Superintendent shall explain as far as] possible to every 
immigrant arriving in the State that no contract in writing by an 
immigrant for such labour as in section 37 is mentioned or referred to 


is valid unless made in accordance with Part V. Such explanation: 


may be given either verbally or by handing to the immigrant a paper 
containing the necessary information in Tamil or in some other 
language understood by him. 


23. It shall be lawful for the Resident, with the approval of 
the Resident-General, to establish depédts at each of the ports and 
places that may be prescribed under the provisions of section 18 
or at any other place in the State for the detention of immigrants, 
and also to license depdts for the detention of immigrants, and to 
frame rules for the management: and regulation of such depéts, and 
to frame tables of fees and charges to be paid for the use thereof and 
for the maintenance of immigrants detained therein. 


24. (i.) On the ship being boarded as prescribed in section 
21 the Superintendent shall ascertain with respect to every immi- 
grant whether he has received a free passage from India under a 
promise to enter into a contract under this Enactment or not, and in 
the former case he shall be required to go to a depét where he shall be 
examined by a Medical Officer, unless the Superintendent is satisfied 
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that he has been examined and passed by a competent Medical 
Officer in India, and, if he is found to be unfit for labour from 
disease or physical debility, shall be sent to an hospital for medical 
treatment and shall be detained there till declared by the Medical 
Officer in charge of the hospital to be fit for labour; he shall then be 
sent to a depét. If the immigrant is declared to be incurable or 
permanently unfit for labour under a contract under this Enactment, he 
may be sent back by the Government to the place at which he was 
recruited in India. In any case it shall be lawful for the Government 
to recover all expense su incurred from the employer for whom he was 
recruited, including fees for medical examination. 


(ii.) The Resident may from time to time, with the approval of 
the Resident-General, make rules for the examination of immigrants 
by Medical Officers under this section. 


25. It shall be lawful for the Resident-General to appoint an 
Emigration Agent or Agents to reside at any port in India from 
which emigrants depart from India to the State. 


26. (i.) Any immigrant who has received a free passage from 
India under a promise to enter into a contract under this Enactment 
may be detained in a depét until he shall have entered into such 
contract or shall have paid to the Superintendent the sum of fifty 
dollars or such other sum as the Resident-General shall from time 
to time fix by notification in the Gazette. 


(ii.) Any immigrant who has received a free passage from India 
under a promise to labour in the Colony of the Straits Settlements 
or in a country or State to which Indian emigration is authorised by the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of India, or in any other of the Federated Malay States or in 
Johore may be detained in a depot until he can be forwarded to his 
destination. 


(iii.) Except as provided in section 28 no immigrant shall be 
detained in a dept against his will for more than one week. 


27. Any immigrant who has received a free passage from India 
under a promise to labour in the Colony of the Straits Settlements 
or in a country or State to which Indian emigration is authorised by 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, with the consent of the 
Government of India, or in any other of the Federated Malay States 
or in Johore and who neglects or refuses to leave the State in 
pureurate of his promise shall be guilty of an offence and shall be 
iable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding fifty dollars or to 
imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding three 
months. 


Provided always that if such immigrant shall pay to the Superin- 
tendent the sum of fifty dollars or such other sum as the Resident- 
General shall from time to time fix by notification in the Gazette he 
shall not be liable to be prosecuted under this section. 


28. Whenever it appears to the Superintendent that any female 
immigrant tendering the sum of fifty dollars or other prescribed sum 
in redemption of her obligation to enter into a contract under this 
Enactment or to labour in the Colony of the Straits Settlements or in 
a country or State to which Indian emigration is authorised as afore- 
said or in any other of the Federated Malay States or in Johore is in 
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the custody or control of any other person, he may refuse to accept 
such sum and to permit such obligation to be redeemed unless and 
until the person in whose custody or control such female immigrant 
appears to be has given reasonable security to the satisfaction of the 
Superintendent that such female immigrant shall not leave the State 
without the previous consent in writing of the Superintendent and 
shall not be disposed of as a prostitute or for immoral purposes and 
that she shall be produced before the Superintendent whenever he so 
requires. In default of such security being given within seven days 
the Superintendent at his discretion may cause such female immigrant 
to be returned to India and for that purpose may cause her to be 
detained for any further period not exceeding twenty-one days. 


29. Any immigrant who— 


(a) omits to go to a depdt established or licensed under this 
Enactment after having been lawfully required by an officer 
of the department of the Superintendent to do so, or 


(b) leaves such depét without the permission of the Superin- 
tendent when lawfully there detained, 


shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty dollars or to imprisonment of 
either description for a period not exceeding three months; and any 
immigrant detained under section 26 who refuses to enter into a 
contract under this Enactment or to pay the sum of fifty dollars or 
other sum fixed by the Resident-General as aforesaid within seven 
days from the time of his entering such depét shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding fifty dollars or to imprisonment of either description 
for a term not exceeding three months. 


30. Any person who shall induce, or attempt to induce, to go to any 
place other than a depét established under this Enactment, or who 
shall entice, or attempt to entice, away from a depdt any immigrant 
who has been lawfully required to go to or is lawfully detained in a 
depdt under this Enactment, and who has not paid the sum of fifty 
dollars or such other sum as may be fixed by the Resident-General 
as aforesaid, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty dollars or to 
imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding seven days 
for each immigrant iu respect of whom such offence shall have been 
committed, or attempted to be committed. 


31. No immigrant shall depart from the State except to go— 


(a) To another Federated Malay State; or 
(b) To another part of the State; or 


(c) Toa country or State to which Indian emigration is authorised 
by the Governor of the Straits Settlements, with the 
consent of the Government of India; or 


(d) To British India or Ceylon; or 
(e) To the Colony of the Straits Settlements, or to Johore. 
32. The Resident-General may from time to time declare, by 
notification in the Gazette, to what countries or States Indian emigra- 


tion is authorised by the Governor of the Straits Settlements with the 
consent of the Government of India. 
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33. Any immigrant unlawfully departing or attempting to depart 
from the State in breach of the provisions of section 31, or making 
any false representation to the Erpsrintandeat for the purpose of 
obtaining any certificate under Part ITI. shall be guilty of an offence 
and shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty dollars, and may be 
arrested without warrant by any police officer or officer of the depart- 
ment of the Superintendent; and any person abetting an offence under 
this section shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty dollars or to 
imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding seven days 
for each immigrant whose offence he has abetted. The master of a 
ship in which an immigrant shall embark in order to depart unlawfully 
from the State shall, until the contrary be proved, be deemed to have 
abetted such offence. 


34. In every judicial proceeding a certificate in form B in the 
second schedule purporting to be signed by the agent of the Govern- 
ment of the Colony or of the Federated Malay States in India at the 
port of embarkation shall be deemed to be evidence that the persons 
named therein have respectively received a free passage from India 
under a promise to enter into a contract under this Enactment, or a 
contract to labour in the Colony of the Straits Settlements or in some 
country or State to which Indian emigration is authorised by the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of India, or in some other of the Federated Malay States or in 
Jchore, as the case may be. 


PART V. 
CONTRACTS OF IMMIGRANTS. 
35. Any immigrant of the aye of fifteen years or upwards may 


euter into a contract under this Enactment and may sue and be sued 
thereon as though he were of full age. 


36. (i.) No engagement by an immigrant to labour on a place of 
employment for a period exceeding one calendar month shall be valid 
unless made in writing. 


(ii.) A parol agreement enteved into by an immigrant for the per- 
formance of labour on a place of employment shall in the absence of 
any special arrangement to the contrary be deemed to be an agreement 
for one month. 


(iii.) Every such immigrant who shall have performed one munth’s 
labour under such an agreement shall be held to have completed the 
sane notwithstanding any debt which may be due from him to any 
person. 

(iv.) Every such agreement shall be renewable from month to 
month and shall be deemed to be so renewed unless a month’s notice, 
verbal or written, shall be given by either party thereto to determine 
the said agreement at the expiration of one month from the date of 
such notice. 

(v.) Every immigrant under a parol agreement shall be discharged 
from such agreement whenever wayes for more than one month shall 
be due to him, notwithstanding any set-off claimed by the employer. 


(vi.) Every such lon agreement is subject to “ The Labour 
Enactment, 1904, No. 1 (General).” 
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37. Every contract or engagement in writing made or entered into 
after the commencement of this Enactment by an immigrant to labour 
in any of the following kinds of labour, that is to say-— 


Agriculture, including the treatment of produce ; 

Road-making ; 

Canal-making ; 

Railway construction and maintenance ; 

Mining and work on mines ; 

Quarrying and stone-breaking ; 

Brick-making ; 
or in any other work or labour which the Resident, with the approval 
of the Resident-General, may from time to time by notification in the 
Gazette declare to be subject to the provisions of this Enactment shall 
be void and of no effect unless it is made under this Enactment. 


38. Except as hereinafter mentioned, every written contract made 
by an immigrant under this Enactment must be executed before the 
Superintendent or before the officer for the time being performing the 
duties of Superintendent of Immigrants or Deputy or Assistant 
Superintendent of Immigrants in the Colony. If the employer is 
unable to attend, the contract must be executed on his behalf by a 
duly authorised agent. Before the immigrant executes the contract 
the Superintendent or such other officer as above-mentioned shall per- 
sonally explain it to him and satisfy himself that the immigrant 
understands the contract and assents to the terms thereof, and shall, 
after the same has been executed by all parties, certify at the foot 
thereof that he has personally explained it to the immigrant. 


39. Any contract under this Enactment with an immigrant, other 
than one made on his first arrival in the State or in the Colony, may be 
executed before a Magistrate; provided that it be sent to and confirmed 
within three mouths of its execution by the Superintendent, who, before 
such confirmation, shall personally ascertain that the immigrant is 
fully aware of the terms to which he has agreed, and shall certify at the 
foot thereof accordingly. 


40. Every contract under this Enactment shall be in writing or in 
print, or partly in writing and partly in print, and shall be executed in 
duplicate in English and in the vernacular language of the immigrant 
by whom it is executed, and shall be in one of the forms C and D 
in the second schedule, or in such other form, not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Enactment, as may from time to time be 
sanctioned by the Resident-General, and shall be free from stamp duty. 


41. One copy of the contract shall be given to the employer or to his 
agent and the other to the immigrant. An entry of the terms of the 
contract shall at the same time be made in the register to be kept in 
the office of the Superintendent and shall be initialled as correct by him. 


42. The contract to be entered into by an immigrant may be for 
an indefinite period determinable by either the employer or the immi- 
grant on a month’s notice, either oral or in writing, or may be for a 
definite number of days’ work not exceeding six hundred days, and in 
the case of an immigrant who has received a free passage from India 
under a promise to enter into a contract under this Enactment shall be 
for six hundred days’ work unless a shorter term is agreed upon by the 
parties to the contract. 
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Any dispute between an immigrant and his employer as to whether 
the work done by such immigrant on any specified day shall be counted 
as a day’s work may ke referred to the Superintendent, whose decision 
shall be final. 


Provided always that if a statute immigrant whose contract is for 
a definite number of days’ work is compelled to absent himself from 
work on account of illness (not caused by his own misconduct) during 
the continuance of the contract, he shall be entitled to count as working 
days any number of days during which he has so absented himself not 
exceeding a number bearing to the number of days for which he has 
contracted to labour the proportion of one to ten. 


Provided also that in no case shall the contract of a statute immi- 
grant remain in force, or a statute immigrant be compellable to 
remain on any place of employment, for a period exceeding three years. 


43. (i.) It shall be lawful for the employer to assign tasks to be 
performed by immigrants as equivalent to work for a day of nine hours. 
Such assignment of tasks shall be subject to revision by the Superinten- 
dent, who may fix the number of days’ work to be credited to the 
immigrants who have performed such tasks. A schedule of such tasks 
as revised by the Superintendent shall be written in English and 
Tamil and signed by the Superintendent, and copies thereof shall be 
kept fixed up in conspicuous places in or about the place of employment 
and in the coolie lines, so that the same may be made known to the 
immigrants labouring in such place. 


(ii.) After performing his task for the day the immigrant shall 
be at liberty, if he pleases, to commence and carry on a fresh task. 


(iii.) The employer may, whenever he thinks fit, direct the imini- 
grant to perform a task instead of working by the day, and the perform- 
ance of such task shall, for the purposes of this Enactment or of any 
contract thereunder, be equivalent to working for a day, but so that no 
immigrant shall be compelled to work for more than nine hours in 
any one day. 

(iv.) The employer shall within the first day of each week post up. 
and keep posted up for at least twenty-four hours in the manner 
provided in sub-section (i.), a list in English and Tamil of the number 
of days’ task work which have been performed by each immigrant on 
the place of employment in the preceding week, together with the total 
number of days’ work which have been performed by such immigrant 
under his contract up to date. An employer neglecting to comply with 
the provisions of this sub-section shall be liable to a fine of twenty- 
five dollars. 


(v.) Nothing in this Enactment contained shall prevent any em- 
ployer from agreeing with any immigrant in his employ that the 
wages of such immigrant shall be paid at an agreed rate in accordance 
with the amount of work done and not by the day. 


44. (i.) It shall be lawful for the Resident-General from time to 
time by notification in the Gazette to fix in the currencies of British 
India and the State the minimum rate of wages to be paid and the 
scale of rations to be issued to immigrants who enter into a contract 
under this Enactment, not being less than the rates fixed by sub- 
section (ii.). In any such notification the Resident-General may 
fix such minimum rate in the currency of British India and may 
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prescribe the sum in the currency of the State to which such minimun 
rate shall be deemed to be equivalent for the purposes of such 
notification. 


(ii.) Until any such notification shall come into force it shall not 
he lawful to make a contract under this Enactment with an immi- 
grant for wages and rations at less than the following rates :— 


For an adult male... ... 5 annas per working day and rations 
according to the scale set out in 
the third schedule, to be supplied 
whether work be done or not. 

For an adult female or for 

a boy under 18 and above 

15 years of age ... ... 3 annas per working day and rations 
according to the scale set out in 
the third schedule, to be supplied 
whether work be done or not. 


Provided that the Superintendent shall have power, in his dis- 
cretion, at the request of the immigrant to grant exemption from the 
supply of rations according to the prescribed scale and to order in lieu 
thereof the daily issue to such immigrant of a ration ticket exchange- 
able for food stuffs to the value of 2 annas, or the daily payment to 
such immigrant of the equivalent of 2 annas in cash. 


Provided also that no ration ticket or cash in lieu of rations 
shall be issued to an immigrant except in respect of a working day, 
and that the value of all rations issued to an immigrant in respect of a 
day on which he does not perform a day’s work may be deducted from 
the wages due to him. 


(iii.) Every employer shall on the written requisition of the 
Superintendent supply to all or any immigrants employed by him not 
being statute immigrants, as the Superintendent may require, rations 
according to the prescribed scale at the prescribed prices, and such 
rations shall so long as the Superintendent’s requisition is in force 
be supplied whether work be done or not, and the value thereof may 
he deducted from the wages of the immigrants to whom such rations 
have been supplied. 

(iv.) Children between 12 and 15 years of aye living with and 
dependent on a statute immigrant shall, if they labour, receive wages 
at not less than three-quarters of the minimum rate for adult females 
and full rations according to the prescribed scale. 

(v.) Children under 12 years of age living with and dependent on 
a statute immigrant shall, if they labour, receive wages at not less than 
one-half of the minimum rate for adult females and three-quarters 
rations according to the prescribed scale. 

(vi.) Children under 10 years of age living with and dependent on 
a statute immigrant shall receive rations at the rate of one-third of 
the prescribed scale for adults. Provided always that the employer 
shall be entitled to recover from the immigrant by monthly deductions 
from hig wages the cost of rations for any number of children in excess 
of three. ‘ 

(vii.) If statute immigrant is accompanied by any adult depen- 
dent whose passage from India has been paid by the employer and 
who has not entered into a contract under this Enactment, the passage 
mouey of such dependent may be recovered by the employer by 
monthly deductions from the wages of such statute immigrant. 
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Provided that no such deduction shall be made from the wages 
earned during the first 150 days of the contract and that at no time 
shall the deduction in any one month be so great as to reduce the sum 
actually received as wages by the immigrant to an amount of less than 
12 cents per working day in the case of an adult male or 8 cents per 
working day in the case of an adult female or boy under 18 years of 
age together with rations in aceurdance with the prescribed scale. 


(viii.) Except as aforesaid no deductions shall be made from the 
wages of any statute immigrant in respect of passage money or 
advances, and every statute immigrant who has worked 600 days 
under this Enactment or who if the contract be for any less number of 
days than 600 has performed the full number of days for which he has 
contracted, or in any case if he has remained three years in the service 
of the employer with whom he has contracted or of any employer to 
whom he may have been transferred, shall be deemed to have paid all 
sums due fromfhim in respect of passage money and advances. 


(ix.) The wages of a statute immigrant shall be payable monthly 
on or before the fifteenth day of the month next following the month 
in respect of which they were earned. 


45. No immigrant shall be bound to work on more than six days 
in one week, or more than six consecutive hours, or (subject as herein- 
after mentioned) more than nine hours a day of actual labour. 


If he works for and at the request of his employer more than nine 
hours in any one day, he shall be paid for such extra work at the rate 
of one eighteenth part of his ordinary daily wages for each half hour 
of overtime work. 


Provided that it shall at all times be lawful for the employer te 
require from an immigrant over and above the work which he is bound 
to perform as aforesaid any reasonable and customary labour for— 


(a) the care of animals ; 

(6) the cleaning of machinery ; 

(c) the maintenance of machinery in an efficient condition ; 
(d) the observance of usual sanitary regulations. 


Provided also that any immigrant who is employed exclusively in 
factory work may be lawfully re juired by the employer, in case of need, 
to work for any time not exceeding three hours in any one day over 
and above the nine hours hereinbefore mentioned, and shall be entitled 
to receive for such extra work pay at the rate of one eighteenth part 
of his ordinary daily wages for each half hour of overtime work. 


46. Any contract under this Enactment may, with the consent of 
the immigrant and the approval of the Superintendent, be transferred 
to any other employer or to any other place in the Colony or the 
Federated Malay States or Johore. A note of such transfer shall be 
endorsed upon the contract. by the Superintendent. : 


47. The Resident may. with the approval of the Resident-General, 
from time to time make rules subject to which immigrants may be 
engaged in the State for service in a country or State to which Indian 
emigration is authorised. 
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48. If a statute immigrant whose contract is for a definite term Redemption of 
shall be able and desirous to redeem the unexpired portion of such ¢™"™*'- 
contract, such immigrant may request his employer to take him or 
allow him to go before the Superintendent, who, upon receiving from 
such immigrant a sum equal to the value of the unexpired portion of 
his contract, together with any sum which may have been expended by 
his employer in respect of passage money for him and any adult 
dependent upon him and cash advances paid to such immigrant, shall 
forthwith give notice of such receipt to the employer of such immi- 
grant, and, unless such employer shall within one week from the date 
of such notice satisfy the Superintendent that there is some sufficient 
reason why such immigrant should not be allowed to redeem such 
portion as aforesaid, the contract shall determine as from the date of 
such receipt. The Superintendent shall endorse a memorandum of 
such determination on the contract, which shall be given up to him 
for that purpose, and shall pay the amount so received by him as 
aforesaid to the employer. 


The value of the unexpired portion of a contract under this Enact- 
ment shall be calculated in the following manner :-— 


The number of days’ work which the statute immigrant has done 
will be deducted from the number of days’ work which are required 
by the contract, and the remainder shall be deemed to be the unexpired 
portion of the contract and shall be valued at the rate of two dollars 
for every thirty of such days. 


Provided that the value of the unexpired portion of the contract 
shall not be less than ten dollars, in cases when such value calculated 
as above would be less than ten dollars. 


Provided always that it shall be lawful for the Resident-General 
from time to time by notification in the Gazette to vary the rates 
provided by this section for the valuation of the unexpired portion 
of a contract and the sum prescribed thereby as the value of such 
unexpired portion. 


Provided also that whenever it appears to the Superintendent 
that any female immigrant tendering the required sum in redemption 
of the unexpired portion of her contract is in the custody or control ¢ 
of any other person he may refuse to eae such sum or to permit 
such unexpired portion to be redeemed unless and until the person 
in whose custody or control such female immigrant appears to be 
has given reasonable security to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. 
that such female immigrant shall not leave the State without the 
previous consent in writing of the Superintendent and shall not 
be disposed of as a prostitute or for immoral purposes and that 
she shall be produced before the Superintendent whenever he so 
requires. 


49. Any contract made under this Enactment with a statute im- pisolation of 
migrant may be determined by the mutual consent of such immigrant ‘ont. 
and of his employer, with the approval of the Superintendent, but such 
<letermination shall not operate to relieve the employer from any 
liability under this Enactment for the space of three calendar months 
from the date of the determination of the contract. Every such 
consent and approval shall be endorsed on the contract by the person 
giving such consent or approval. 
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50. Every statute immigrant who has completed his contract shall 
be entitled to appear forthwith befure the Superintendent in order 
that the completion of the contract may be registered, and all wages 
due to the statute immigrant shall be paid within forty-eight hours 
of such completion. Any employer who in any way obstructs such 
statute immigrant in appearing before the Superintendent, or fails 
or neglects to pay such wages within the time hereinbefore mentioned, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars. 


51. When any employer engages an immigrant to labour on a 
place of employment at any of the employments mentioned in section 
37 or any other work or labour declared under the provisions of the 
the said section to be subject to the provisions of this Enactment 
otherwise than undcr a contract made with him as a statute im- 
migrant, he shall ascertain from such immigrant or otherwise his 
name and the particulars of his last employment and shall within 
seven days file at the nearest police station a statement in English 
containing the following particulars :— 

(a) The name of such immiyzrant and his employer ; 

(b) The date and place of his engagement ; 

(c) The place of last employment and name of last employer. 
Such statements shall be open to inspection by any person at all 
reasonable times. 

Any person engaging any immigrant in contravention of the pro- 
visions of this section shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars in respect of every immigrant so engaged by him. 


PART VI. 

TREATMENT OF IMMIGRANTS ON PLACES OF EMPLOYMENT. 

52. The employer of an immigrant shall so long as the immigrant 
continues to be employed by him provide for him, subject to the 
provisions of this and the following sections,— 

(a) Cooked rations when lawfully required ; 

(b) Hospital accommodation ; 

(c) Medical attendance ; 

(d) A sufficient quantity of medicines of good quality. 

53. The employer of an immigrant shall supply and maintain such 
house accommodation as shall fulfil all reasonable sanitary require- 
ments. Should it appear to any Magistrate duly authorised in that 
behalf by the Resident, or to the Superintendent, that any building 
used for the accommodation of an immigrant is likely, by reason of its 
site, construction, size or otherwise, to endanger the health of any 
immigrant or of any other person, it shall be lawful for such Magistrate 
or Superintendent to give to the employer an order in writing 
requiring him to remove, alter or enlarge such building within a 
reasonable time, to be stated in such order, and such order may also, 
if necessary, declare that no immigrant shall be permitted to occupy 
any building the subject of such order pending such removal, 
alteration or enlargement, and any employer who shall neglect or 
refuse to comply with such order shall be liable, on conviction, to a 
fine not exceeding two hundred dollars and, in addition, to a fine not 
exceeding ten dollars for each day beyond the prescribed time during 
which such removal, alteration or enlargement remains uncompleted. 
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54. Every employer who shall be convicted of housing any immi- 
grant in a building the state or surroundings of which are in such a 
condition as to endanger the health or safety of such immigrant shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars. 


55. Should it appear to any Magistrate or Medical Officer duly 
authorised in that behalf by the Resident, or to the Superintendent, 
that the water provided for the use of the immigrants upon any 
place of employment is insufficient in quantity or unwholesome in 
quality, it shall be lawful for such Magistrate or Medical Officer, or for 
the Superintendent, to give to the employer an order in writing requir- 
ing him to increase or improve such supply within a reasonable time, 
to be stated in such order, and such order may also, if necessary, 
declare that the employer shall not permit any immigrant to use 
the water the subject of such order until such improvement has been 
effected, and any employer who shall neglect or refuse to comply with 
such order, shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding two 
hundred dollars and, in addition, to a fine not exceeding ten dollars 
for each day beyond the prescribed time during which such increase or 
improvement remains uncompleted. 


56. The Resident, with the approval of the Resident-General, sha] 
from time to time by notification in the Gazette prescribe— 


(a) The kind of hospital accommodation to be provided in accord- 
ance with clause (b) of section 52, having regard to 
the number of immigrants employed on the place of 
employment and its distance from the nearest Government 
hospital ; 

(b) The description of medical attendance to be provided in 
accordance with clause (c) of section 52; 

(c) The kinds and quantities of medicines to be kept on the 
place of employment by the employer. 


The Superintendent may, with the sanction of the Resident given 
with the approval of the Resident-General, from time to time prescribe— 


(d) The price of cooked rations to be provided under clause (a) 
of section 52; 

(e) The quality of rations to be provided by the employer ; 

(f) The price of foodstuffs to be exchangeable for ration tickets. 


Provided always that the Resident may, with the approval of the 
Resident-General, declare in respect of any particular place of employ- 
ment that no hospital accommodation is required thereon. 


57. A Medical Officer, or the Superintendent, may at any time re- 
quire the employer of an immigrant to provide for him in lieu of 
uncooked rations cooked rations, which shall be in accordance as to 
quantity and quality with the scale for native patients for the time 
being in force in Government: hospitals; and the Superintendent may 
further, with the special authority of the Resident, require any such 
employer to employ a cook or cooks selected by the Superintendent to 
prepare such cooked rations. 


58. In the event of any immigrant falling sick and requiring 
inedical treatment, it shall b2 the duty of his employer to send him for 
treatment, with as little delay as possible, to the hospital on the 
place of employment or, if there is no hospital on such place, to the 
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nearest Government hospital or to such other hospital as may be 
approved by the Superintendent or a Government Medical Officer. 


59. Every employer who without reasonable excuse, the proof of 
which shall lie upon him, shall fail to send to hospital any such immi- 
grant shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars or to imprisonment of either description for a term 
not exceeding two months; und upon conviction for a second or sub- 
sequent offence, committed within two years from the date of a 
previous conviction for such an offence, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars or to imprisonment of either description 
for a term not exceeding six months or to both. 


60. If an immigrant be received for medical treatment in a 
Government hospital, the expenses attending the feeding and medical 
care of such immigrant shall be paid for by his employer at such rate 
as the Resident, with the approval of the Resident-General, may from 
time to time prescribe by notification in the Gazette. Such expenses, 
whatever the amount, shall be recoverable from the employer in a civil 
court at the suit of the Medical Officer in charge of such hospital, 
and the certificate of such Medical Officer shall be sufficient primi 


facie evidence that the amount therein specified is due from the 


employer. 


Provided that where the immigrant is serving under parol agree- 
ment no more than thirty days’ expenses in hospital shall be recover- 
able from his employer. 


61. If it shall at any time appear to the Superintendent or to a 
Magistrate or to a qualified Medical Officer of the Government that an 
immigrant is suffering from a contagious or infectious disease or that 
it is otherwise desirable that he should be removed and placed under 
medical care, it shall be lawful for the Superintendent or for such 
Magistrate or Medical Officer to cause such immigrant to be forthwith 
removed to such place as he may direct, and such immigrant shall 
thereupon be detained until discharged by an order in writing under 
the hand of a Medical Officer. 


62. Any immigrant who is declared by a Medical Officer to be 
incapacitated for work by sickness, pregnancy or other sufficient cause 
shall be entitled to be received into and kept in hospital, where he or 
she shall be fed and clothed at the expense of the employer during 
such incapacity, but shall not he entitled to any wages for such 
period. 


PART VII. 


LOCALITIES UNFIT FOR RESIDENCE AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
STATUTE IMMIGRANTS. 


63. If the Superintendent shall at any time have reason to believe 
that any place on which statute immigrants are living or employed is 
from any cause unfit for their residence or employment, he shall report 
his opinion in writing to the Resident, who shall forthwith summon a 
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committee of enquiry, and the Resident may at any time summon such 
a committee of his own motion. 


Such committee shall consist of a Magistrate, a Medical Officer and 
one or more employers of immigrants, when such persons are available. 


If the Resident is unable to procure the service on such committee 
of any employer of immigrants, he may appoint one or more persons 
whom he may deem qualified. 


64. Such committee shall proceed with as little delay as possible to 
enquire into the condition of the place or any portion thereof to which 
the order appointing the committee has reference, and shall hear such 
evidence on the subject as the Superintendent and the owner of the 
place or portion thereof or the employer may desire to place before it, 
and if such committee, or the major part in number thereof, is of 
opinion that such place or portion of such place is unfit for the residence 
or employment of statute immigrants it shall report accordingly, and 
from and after the publication in the Gazette of a notification that such 
report has been confirmed by the Resident it shall be unlawful to 
employ or permit to reside any statute immigrant on such place or 
portion of such place. 


65. The Resident may, by notification in the Gazette, declare any 
place of employment or any portion of a place of employment 
unfit for the residence or employment of statute immigrants without 
the appointment of any such committee, or notwithstanding any 
report of such committee to the contrary, if the whole number of 
immigrants who have died on such place of employment or portion 
thereof during the preceding twelve months bears a larger proportion 
to the average number of immigrants residing or employed thereon 
during such period than seven per centum, or if the average annual 
number of immigrants who have died on such place of employment 
or portion thereof during the preceding three years bears a larger 
proportion to the average number of immigrants residing or employed 
thereon during such period than five per centum. 


A notification under this section shall have the same effect as a 
notification under the last preceding section. For the purposes of 
this section the average number of immigrants residing or employed on 
a place of employment or any portion of such place in any period of 
twelve months shall be the number obtained by dividing by twelve 
the total of the numbers of immigrants residing or employed thereon 
on the first day of each month of the said period of twelve months. 


66. On subsequent proof being made to the satisfaction of the 


Resident that a place of employment or portion of a place of employ- {j 


ment found or declared unfit under either of the two last preceding 
sections has been improved in its sanitary condition and has again 
become fit for the residence or employment of statute immigrants, 
the Resident may publish a declaration to that effect, whereupon the 
place of employment or portion of such place may be used again for 
the residence or employment of statute immigrants. 


67. In cases of exceptional mortality arising from epidemic 
diseases not attributable to circumstances peculiar to the locality the 
ratio of deaths shall, for the purposes of this part, be calculated as far 
as possible exclusively of such exceptional mortality. 
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68. Any person who desires to engage statute immigrants for labour 
ona place of employment on which statute immigrants have not hitherto 
been employed or have not been employed within the preceding twelve 
months shall give notice in writing of his desire to the Superintendent, 
who shall as soon as possible after receipt of such notice proceed to 
the place accompanied by a Medical Officer and shall enquire into and 
inspect the arrangements which have been made for the residence and 
employment of such statute immigrants on such place and shall 
furnish a report in writing to the Resident, who may in his discretion 
either permit or prohibit the employment of statute immigrants on 
such place; and no persen shall employ or permit to reside on such 
place any statute immigrant without the permission in writing of the 


Resident. 


69. (i.) If the Superintendent shall at any time have reason to believe 
that the arrangements made for the residence and employment of statute 
immigrants on any place of employment where statute immigrants are 
living or employed are from any cause inadequate for the residence and 
employment of additional statute immigrants on such place or that 
the health or condition of the immigrants living or employed on such 
place is from any cause unsatisfactory, he shall furnish a report in 
writing to the Resident, who shall have power by order under his hand 
conveyed to the employer by the Superintendent to prohibit the further 
engagement of statute immigrants for labour on such place, and it 
shall thereupon be unlawful for any person to employ or permit 
to reside on such place any statute immigrants other than those 
who were residing or employed thereon before the issue of such 
notice. 


(ii.) On subsequent provf being furnished to the satisfaction of 
the Resident that adequate arrangements have been made for the 
residence and employment of additional statute immigrants on such 
place of employment or that the health and condition of the statute 
tnmigrants living or employed thereon have become satisfactory the 
Resident may reseind the order made under sub-section (i.), and there- 
upon it shall be lawful for the employer to engage statute immigrants 
for labour on such place. 


PART VIII. 


INSPECTIONS AND REPORTS, 
INSPECTIONS. 


70. Every employer of immigrants shall in the months of January 
and July in éach year, and at such other times as the Resident shall 
prescribe, make out in writing and deliver to the Superintendent, in such 
forms as the Resident may from time to time prescribe, a return of the 
number of immigrants employed by such employer, distinguishing 
between statute immigrants and other immigrants, during the preceding 
six months or such other period as has elapsed since the last previous 
return, and a return of the sickness, births, deaths, unlawful absences, 
desertions and arrests among them during the same period. 
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71. If any employer shall omit duly to send in any such return 
or shall send in an incorrect return, he shall, in the absence of proof that 
such omission or incorrectness was occasioned by accident or a bond 
Jide mistake, be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty dollars; and a certificate under the hand of the Superintendent 
stating that such return has not been sent or is incorrect shall be 
sufficient primi facie evidence of the truth of the facts stated in such 
certificate. 


72. The Superintendent, accompanied by a Medical Officer, unless 


he be himself a Medical Officer, shall once within each of such periods } 


as may be fixed for such purpose by the Resident, and may whenever 


he thinks fit, visit all places of employment on which any immigrants : 


shall reside or be employed and inspect every house, hospital, tent, 
camp or building in any way used by any immigrants and enquire into 
the condition of such immigrants and investigate the books of account 
of their wages ; and for such purpose the Superintendent may require 
the employer to produce before him all or any of the immigrants then 
under contract or parol agreement with him, together with all contracts 
and books of accounts of wages written in English, and to answer 
such questions relating thereto as the Superintendent may think 
proper to ask. 


73. The officer from time to time deputed, with the concurrence 
of the Governor of the Straits Settlements, by the Government of 
Madras to examine and report to that Government the condition of 
immigrants in the State may exercise under this Enactment all or 
any of the powers of entry, inspection, enquiry and investigation which 
are hereby conferred on the Superintendent. 


74, If any employer or other person wilfully obstructs or impedes 
any entry, inspection, enquiry or investigation made under this Enact- 
ment or commits, with respect to such entry, inspection, enquiry or 
investigation made, any offence described in Chapter X. of the Penal 
Code, he shall be punished as provided in Chapter X. of the Penal 
Code. 


75. The Superintendent may, whenever he thinks fit, enter upon 
and inspect any place of employment for the purpose of enquiring 
into the conditions of the immigrants employed therein, and may 
inspect any house, hospital, tent, camp or building in any way used 
by immigrants, and investigate the books of account of their wages, 
and for such purpose may require the employer of any immigrants 
to produce before him all or any of them, together with all contracts 
with such immigrants and books of account of their wages, and to 
answer such questions relating thereto as the Superintendent thinks 
proper to ask. 

‘ REPORTS. 


76. The Superintendent shall make such reports to the Resident- 
General relative to the conduct of the duties of his office in such form 
and with such particulars as the Resident-General may from time to 
time direct, and shall forward duplicate copies of such reports to the 
Resident. 


So much of every such report as relates to the immigrants under 
any particular employer shall at all reasonable times be open to the 
inspection of such employer or any person by him appointed in 
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writing in that behalf, and the person’ so inspecting shall be entitled 
to take a copy of the report so far as it relates to such immigrants, 
and the Superintendent shall send to any employer mentioned in any 
such report a copy of so much of the report as relates to such employer. 


PART IX. 


ES COMMITTED BY IMMIGRANTS. 


NEGLECT TO LABOUR AND DISOBEDIENCE, 


77. Any statute immigrant who shall without reasonable excuse 
neglect or refuse to do as required by his employer twenty days’ work 
in any one calendar month, such work being reasonable and proper, 
shall on conviction be liable to imprisonment of either description for 
a period not exceeding seven days. 


78. Any immigrant who without reasonable excuse disobeys any 
lawful order given by his employer or wilfully and knowingly omits 
to do any duty necessary to be done by him for the management, dis- 
cipline and good order of the place of employment shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding fifty cents, and for a second or subsequent 
offence shall also be liable to imprisonment of either description for a 
period not exceeding fourteen days. 


UNLAWFUL ABSENCE OF 8TATUTE IMMIGRANTS. 


79. A statute immigrant who is absent from his employment 
without reasonable excuse during working hours shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding fifty cents. 


80. In cases of neglect to labour and unlawful absence no day on 
or during which such neglect or absence takes place shall be reckoned 
as a day on which a day’s work has been performed and no wages shall 
be payable in respect of such day. 


DESERTION. 


81. Every statute immigrant who deserts, or attempts to desert, 
from his employer's service shall be liable to imprisonment of either 
description for a period not exceeding one month; and every statute 
immigrant who after having been convicted of desertion shall again 
desert, or attempt to desert, from his employer's service shall be liable 
to smpeeanueat of either description for a period not exceeding two 
months; and every statute immigrant who after having been twice 
convicted of an offence under this section shall again commit an offence 
under this section shall be liable to imprisonment of either description 
for a period not exceeding three months. 


The Superintendent or Magistrate by whom any statute immigrant 
is convicted of desertion may, in addition to any imprisonment which 
he may impose, order the statute immigrant to pay to his employer 
such reasonable sum, not exceeding two dollars, as may be proved to 
the satisfaction of such Superintendent or Magistrate to have been 
expended by the employer in effecting the statute immigrant’s arrest. 
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A statute immigrant deserts from his employer’s service when he 
is continuously absent from his place of qniploynent for more than 
twenty-four hours, exclusive of any Sunday or authorised holiday, with- 
out leave from his employer or without reasonable excuse, or when he is 
absent from his place of employment under such circumstances as 
show that he does not intend to return to perform his contract. 


A statute immigrant shall be deemed to attempt to desert from 
his employer’s service if he is found either on or off his place of 
employment under circumstances from which it may be reasonably 
inferred that he intends to desert. 


82. Ill-treatment of an immigrant by his employer or the neglect 
of the boat Sah to fulfil any condition of the contract may be deemed 
a reasonable excuse under this part. 


ARREST AND CHARGE OF DESERTERS AND ABSENTEES. 


83. If any statute immigrant deserts, or attempts to desert, from 
his employer's service, or is unlawfully absent from his place of my wae 
ment, or leaves, or attempts to leave, a place in which he has n 
ordered to remain for medical treatment under section 61 without 
leave from the officer in charge of such place, his employer or any other 
person acting in his behalf or any officer of the department of the 
Superintendent may without warrant and without the assistance of 
any police officer (who, nevertheless, shall be bound to give such 
assistance if called upon to do so) apprehend such immigrant wherever 
he may be found and take him back to the place of employment 
or to the place in which he was ordered to remain as aforesaid or to a 
police station at once. 


84. An employer, or other person as aforesaid, apprehending any 
such deserter or absentee shall with the least practicable delay 
prefer a charge against him under this part at the nearest police 
station, and shall also enter the charge in a book, to be kept for that 
purpose on the place of employment, for the inspection of the Superin- 
tendent, to whom on his next visit to such place the entry shall be 
shown by the employer and who shall initial the same. If such 
immigrant be found in the service of another employer, he shall not. 
be arrested without a warrant. 


Any immigrant so charged may be conveyed before the Superinten- 
dent or a Magistrate, who shall adjudicate upon such charge. But 
the employer, instead of proceeding before the Superintendent or a 
Mayistrate, may release the accused and withdraw the charge, in 
which case it shall not be necessary for the accused to be taken before 
the Superintendent or a Magistrate. : 


MALINGERING. 


85. Any statute immigrant who wilfully inflicts on himself any 
injury or wilfully does any act by which he may be made unable to 
work, and any person abetting within the meaning of the Penal Code 
the infliction of such injury or the doing of such act, the injury or act 
being of such a character as to prevent the statute immigrant from 
labouring according to the terms of his contract, shall he liable to 
app eamen of either description for a period not exceeding one 
month. : 
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SELLING RATIONS. 


86. Any immigrant who, without the consent of his employer, sells 
barters or disposes of for profit any ration, cooked or uncooked, pur- 
chased by him from his employer or provided by his employer under 
the provisions of this Enactment shall be liable to imprisonment 
of either description for a period not exceeding seven days; and 
any person who, without such consent as aforesaid, knowingly ‘burs, 
takes in exchange or otherwise receives any such ration shall be liable 
toa fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars or to imprisonment of either 
description for a period not exceeding one month. 


87. Any immigrant guilty of wilfully disregarding any sanitary 
regulation which has been approved by the Superintendent and 
publicly notified for observance on the place of employment on which 
such immigrant is employed shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
five dollars or to imprisonment of either description for a period not 
exceeding fourteen days. 


88. For the purposes of section 35 of the “Small Offeuces Enact- 
ment, 1898,” a place of employment shall be deemed to be a public 
place. 

IMPRISONMENT OF STATUTE IMMIGRANTS. 


89. On the application of the emplover, or of any person authorised 
to act for the employer, of any statute immigrant imprisoned for any 
offence under this Enactment, the Superintendent or a Magistrate may 
at any time previous to the expiration of such imprisonment, if he see 
good cause, order such statute immigrant to be released and given up 
to his employer, and in that case the Superintendent or Magistrate 
shall endorse on the contract a memorandum signed by him of such 
order, and any Magistrate signing such memorandum shall send a copy 
thereof to the Superintendent. 


90. Whenever a statute immigrant is convicted of any offence, 
the Court or Superintendent before whom such conviction is had shall 
endorse on the contract a memorandum of the conviction, and any 
Court endorsing such memorandum shall send to the Superintendent 
a copy thereof. 


91. On the determination of any imprisonment to which a statute 
immigrant may have been sentenced it shall he the duty of the gaoler 
to make him over to any person appointed by his employer to receive 
charge of him or, on the request and at the expense of the employer, 
to return him to the place of employment under charge of the police. 


CANCELLATION AND TRANSFER OF CONTRACT. 


92. Whenever any statute immigrant shall have actually suffered 
imprisonment, amounting in the whole to six months, for desertion 
from his employer's service, the Superintendent shall at the written 
request of the employer cancel the contract of such statute immigrant. 


Every such cancellation shall be certified by the Superintendent on 
the back of the contract, and such statute immigrant shall be liable to 
work during the remainder of the term of the cancelled contract on 
such public works as the Resident may direct at the same rate of 
wages as named in such contract. 
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If the services of any such immigrant shall not be required by the 
Government, the Superintendent shall take such steps as may be proper, 
subject to the provisions of Part V., for securing employment for him 
if applied to by him for that purpose. 


93. Whenever any statute immigrant shall have been twice con- 
victed of offences under this part the Superintendent, on the application 
of the employer or of his own accord, may, with the approval of the 
Resident, transfer the contract of such statute immigrant to some 
other employer willing to accept the same upon such terms and 
conditions as between the old and new employers as shall appear to 
him reasonable. 


PART X. 


OFFENCES COMMITTED AGAINST IMMIGRANTS. 
SEPARATING FAMILIES. 


94. Any person separating, or abetting the separation of, a statute 
immigrant from his wife or from his children under the age of sixteen 
years or from any person dependent ou him without in any of the 
above cases his or their consent shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, and any contract involving such separation shall 
be void, and such wife, children or dependent shall be forthwith restored 
to the statute immigrant by the Superintendent. 


95. Any employer who shall cause or knowingly permit any 
statute immigrant to reside or labour upon any such place of employ- 
ment or part of such place as under the provisions of Part VII. has 
been found or declared to be unfit for the residence or employment of 
statute immigrants, with knowledge of such finding or declaration and 
whilst such finding or declaration remains in force, or shall permit the 
residence or employment of statute immigrants on any part of the 
place of employment in contravention of section 68 or section 69, shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or to imprisonment 
of either description for a period not exceeding six months. 


96. Any employer who omits to comply with such request as is 
mentioned in section 48 or with any of the provisions of section 52 
shall, in the absence of proof that such omission was accidental, be 
liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred dollars and to an additional 
tine not exceeding fifty dollars for each day during which such omission 
is continued. 


97. Any person who, whether alone or in combination with others, 
hinders or molests by word, gesture or act any immigrant in the per- 
formance of his contract shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two 
hundred dollars or to imprisonment of either description for a period 
not exceeding six months. 


98. Any person who— 
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(b) shall take into his own service or employment any statute 
immigrant bound by contract to serve another person or 
shall conceal or harbour any statute immigrant who shall 
have absented himself without leave from his employment 
and shall in either such case fail to prove that he first used 
reasonable and proper diligence to satisfy himself that 
such immigrant was not bound by contract to serve another 
person, or 


(c) shall after receiving notice in writing that an immigrant is 
bound by contract to serve another person knowingly retain 
such immigrant in his own service, 


shall be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding fifty dollars, or to 
imprisonment of either description for a period not exceeding three 
months, or to both, in respect of each and every such immigrant, and 
on conviction of a subsequent offence wnder this section to imprison- 
ment for any period not exceeding six months. The whole or any 
portion of any fine recovered under this section may be awarded by the 
Court before which the conviction is had to the employer of the immi- 
grant in respect of whom such conviction may be had. 


COMPLAINTS BY IMMIGRANTS. 


99. If any immigrant states to his employer, or to any person 
acting for such employer in the conduct of the business of the place 
of employment, that he desires to make a complaint to the Superin- 
tendent of personal ill-usaye or breach of any provision of this Enact- 
ment on the part of such employer or any other person, the employer 
or person to whom such statement is made shall within forty-eight 
hours send notice thereof in writing to the Superintendent, and in 
default of so doing such employer or person shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding one hundred dollars. 


PROCEDURE BY SUPERINTENDENT. 


100. Whenever the Superiutendent receives such notice in writing 
as last aforesaid, or whenever any complaint of personal ill-usage or 
breach of any provision of this Enactment is made to him by any 
immigrant against his employer or auy person acting for such 
employer, or when the Superintendent has other reasonable grounds 
for believing that any personal ill-usaye or breach of any provision of 
this Enactment has been suffered by an immigrant, he shall, so soon as 
conveniently may be, proceed to the estate and make full enquiry into 
the matter. 


101. For the purposes of such enquiry the Superintendent may 
summon before him such immigrant and any witnesses. 


Any person who in any way wilfully obstructs the service of or 
obedience to such summons, and any person summoned who neglects to 
attend as required in such summons, and any person who commits in 
respect of any such complaint or enquiry any offence described in 
Chapter X. of the Penal Code, shall be punished as provided in 
Chapter X. of the Penal Code. 


102. If upon any such enquiry made on the complaint of an im- 
migrant the Superintendent is of opinion that the complaint is untrue 
or frivolous, he shall enter in his book the particulars of such complaint 
and a short statement of the grounds of his opinion respecting it, and 
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in such case he may impose on the complainant a fine not exceeding 
fifty cents, which may be deducted from the immigrant’s wages and 
retained by his employer. 


103. If, upon enquiry as aforesaid, the Superintendent is of opinion 
that the complaint is well founded, he shall institute such proceedings, 
civil or criminal, for and in the name of the immigrant, as he shall 
deem necessary under the circumstances. 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACT. 


104. (i.) If the Superintendent shall at any time have reason to 
believe that. statute immigrants in the service of any employer have 
been subjected to ill-usage by him or any other person placed by him 
in authority over them and shall be of opinion that a general enquiry 
into the matter is expedient, he shall report his opinion in writing to 
the Resident who may, if he think fit, appoint a committee of enquiry ; 
or the Resident may after receiving such report, without appointing a 
committee, by written order under his hand require such employer to 
remove permanently from all control over statute immigrants in his 
service any person named in such order. 


(ii.) Every committee of enquiry appointed under sub-section (i.) 
shall consist of a Magistrate, one or more employers of immigrants, 
when such persons are available, and such other persons as the Resident 
may deem qualified, and shall proceed with as little delay as possible 
to enquire into the treatment of the statute immigrants in the service 
of such employer, or of those of them to whom the order appointing 
the committee has reference, and shall hear such evidence on the 
subject as the Superintendent and the said employer may desire to place 
before it; and if such committee shall be unanimously of opinion that 
statute immigrants in the service of such employer have been subjected 
to ill-usage by him or any other person placed by him in authority 
over them it shall report accordingly, and thereupon the Resident may 
in his discretion cancel all or any contracts, in force at the date of the 
report of the committee, whereby any statute immigrants are bound to 
the service of such employer within the State. Such cancellation shall 
be certified by the Resident to the Superintendent, who shall make an 
entry thereof in the books of his department. 


(iii.) Any employer who shall wilfully omit to comply with any 
order made by the Resident under sub-section (i.) for the removal of 
any person from control over statute immigrants in his service shall be 
liable to fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or to imprisonment of 
either description for a period not exceeding six months. 


105. If any employer, or any perzon placed in authority over any 
immigrant by such employer, is convicted before the Senior Magistrate 
of any offence against the person or property of such immigrant; or 


If any such employer or other person as aforesaid is a second time 
convicted before a Magistrate of any such offence; or 


If a Magistrate shall on the report of the Superintendent and after 
due enquiry upon oath in the presence of the parties be satisfied that 
any immigrant has been compelled to perform any labour while he 
was unfit for it, or has been subjected to ill-usage by such employer or 
any other person placed by him in authority over such immigrant ; 
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The court may cancel the contract of such immigrant and award to 
him compensation not exceeding fifteen dollars. 


Such cancellation shall be certified by the court to the Superin- 
tendent, who shall make an entry thereof in the books of his de- 
partment. 


COURT FEES, 


106. No court fees shall be chargeable in the first instance on any 
proceeding commenced by an immigrant, or by the Superintendent un 
his behalf, against his employer under this Enactment ; but, in case a 
conviction shall be had or judgment given against the employer, the 
same shall be paid by the employer, together with the general costs of 
the proceeding. 


PART XI. 
GENERAL, 
NOTICES OF DEATHS, ETC. 


107. The notices required by “'The Births and Deaths Registration 
Enactment, 1901,” or any other Enactment passed in that behalf, ot 
deaths of immigrants and births of children of immigrants shall, in 
the case of deaths, be given by the person in whose service the immi- 
grant may have been at the time of his death or in whose premises he 
may have died, or by the person in charge for the time being of such 
premises, and, in the case of births, by the person in whose employment 
the mother may have been at the time of the birth, or by the person 
in charge for the time being of the house or place in which the birth 
occurred, and copies of such notices shall be given by the employer to 
the Superintendent. 


108. Allconvictions and penalties for offences under this Enactment 
may be had and recovered before a Magistrate on complaint by any 
person aggrieved or by the Superintendent or any person authorised 
by him in that behalf. 


109. The Superintendent shall have the right to appear and bz 
heard before all inferior courts, civil or criminal, in any proceeding 
under this Enactment. 


110. The Resident may, with the approval of the Resident-General, 
from time to time make rules providing generally for carrying into 
effect the provisions of this Enactment; all such rules shall. be 
published in the Gazette. 


111. Every person who acts in contravention of any rule made and 


* published under the last preceding section shall be guilty of an offence 


and shall be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
dollars, and eyery person who is guilty of a breach of any of the pro- 
visions of this Enactment for which no penalty is otherwise expressly 
provided shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty dollars. 


112. Nothing in this Enactment contained shall affect the validity 
of any written contract subsisting at the commencement thereof. 
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Tue First ScHEepuLe. 
ENACTMENT REPEALED. 


Number, Short title. Extent of repeal. 


Order in Council “The Indian Immigration | The whole 
No. 9 of 1895 Order in Council, 1895.” 


Tue Seconp ScHEDULE, 
Form A (Section 11). 


I hereby certify that the person herein named and described is not 
subject to the provisions of “The Indian Immigration Enactment, 


190.” 
Signed aediavo reduce oasaeeeees : 
Superintendent of Immigrants. 
ici riko General des- 
2 peaied Religionand) Place of | . cripti id 
Name. Age.| Sex. caste abode in | Calling. pon am 
name. | (if any). India, | 5 detinetive 
i 
| ; | : . 
| | 
Form B (Section 34). 
For Emigrants shipped by s.s. 
By 
sat 5 a e bead 3 
6 : 8 |% 3 
a 3 he og! 
Be! g jag ‘ ge }/eo3!] 8 |S 
a 8 Sa lslelea|2ei 2 13 
Ba let lel]4a/ ao lat; a | os 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
\ 


eveaeee elise ES 


I hereby certify that the Emigrants herein mentioned and described 
have been examined and declared physically fit for work as agricultural 
labourers (or as manual labourers, as the case may be) and that having 
had the terms and conditions under which they promise to labour fully 
explained to them they have severally stated that they fully understand 
the same and are ready on arrival at their destination to enter into 
contracts to labour accordingly. 

Signed A.B., 
Superintendent of the 
Federated Malay States Emigration Depit, 
Negapatam. 
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Form C (Section 40). 


CONTRACT OF IMMIGRANT FOR FIXED TERM OF 600 DAYS. 


A contrat, made the day of 190 under “ The 
Tudian Immigration Enactment, 190,” between 
hereunder described and hereinafter called “the labourer,” of the 
one part, and hereinafter called “the employer” 
(which term shall inelude his execators, administrators and as- 
signs) of the other part: 


*| Whereas the following sums have been expended by the employer 
on behalf of the labourer, that is to say :-- 


The sum of rupees equivalent to dollars for passaze 
money and cash advances paid to the labourer and the sum of 
Tupees equivalent to dollars for the passage money of 
an adult dependent on the labourer making dollars as the 
labourer doth hereby acknowledye. ] 


Now these presents witness as follows :— 


1. The labourer will labour for the employer at the work of 
in the State of from the date hereof until he has done six 
hundred days’ work. 


2. The employer will pay to the labourer without any deduction ex- 
cept as hereinafter mentioned wayes payable monthly on or before the 
fifteenth day of the month following the month in which they were 
earned at the rate of annas for each day’s work (such sum 
of annas being payable in the currency of the State according 
to the rate of exchange fixed from time to time by the Resident-General), 
and rations according to the prescribed scale, subject to the following 
conditions :— 


(1) The Superintendent shall have power in his discretion at the 
request of the labourer to grant exemption from the supply 
of rations according to the prescribed scale and to order in 
lieu thereof the daily issue to such labourer of a ration 
ticket exchangeable for food stuffs to the value of two 
annas or the daily payment to such labourer of the 
equivalent of two annas in cash. 


(2) No ration ticket or cash in lieu of rations shall be issued to a 
labourer except in respect of a working day and the value 
of all rations issued t» the labourer in respect of a day on 
which he does not perform a day’s work may be deducted 
from the wages due to him. 


(3) Children between 12 and 15 years of aye living with and 
dependent on a statute immigrant shall if they labour 
receive wages at not less than three-quarters of the 
minimum rate for adult females and full rations according 
to the prescribed scale. 


* Omit the words in brackets when there has been no payment of passage 
money or advances. 
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(4) Children under 12 years of age living with and dependent on 
a statute immigrant shall if they labour receive wages at 
not less than one-half of the minimum rate for adult 
females and three-quarters rations according to the pre- 
scribed scale. 


(5) Children under 10 years of age living with and dependent on 
a statute immigrant shall receive rations at the rate of one- 
third of the prescribed scale for adults. Provided that 
the employer shall be entitled to recover from the immi- 
grant by monthly deductions from his wages the cost of 
rations for any number of children in excess of three. 


3. The labourer shall not be bound to labour for more than six days 
in any week or for more than twenty days in any calendar month or 
for more than six consecutive hours or except as hereinafter mentioned 
for more than nine hours in all in any one day but if the labourer at the 
request of the employer works more than nine hours in any day the 
employer will pay the labourer for such extra work at the rate of one 
eighteenth part of the wages prescribed for a day’s work in the 

receding clause for each half-hour of overtime work. Provided 
that the labourer when employed exclusively in factory work shall 
be bound when required by the employer in case of need to work 
for any time not exceeding three hours in any one day over and above 
the nine hours above-mentioned and shall receive for such extra work 
the extra pay for each half-hour. And provided that the employer may 
require from the labourer without pay over and above the work which 
he is bound to perform as aforesaid any reasonable and customary 
labour for the care of animals the cleaning and maintenance of 
machinery and the observance of usual sanitary regulations. 


4. The above-mentioned sum of dollars being the amount 
paid by the employer for the passage money of an adult depen- 
«lent on the labourer may be recovered by the employer by monthly 
dleductions from the wages of the labourer. Provided that no 
such deduction shall be made from the wages earned during the 
first 150 days of the contract and that at no time shall the deduc- 
tion in any one month be so great as to reduce the sum actually 
received as wages by the labourer to an amount of less than * 
vents per working day together with rations in accordance with 
the prescribed scale. 


5. The labourer may at aay: time redeem himself from this 
«ontract by paying to the employer the value of the unexpired 
portion thereof calculated at the rate of two dollars for every 
thirty days’ work which the labourer is at the time bound to do 
under the contract or the sum of ten dollars whichever sum shall be 


the greater (+ together with the said sum of dollars due for 
passage money and advances and so much (if any) of the said 
sum of dollars due for the passage money of the said adult 


dependent as shall not have been repaid). In no case shall the 
value of the unexpired portion of the contract be less than ten dollars 
and the labourer shall in no case be compelled to remain on the place 
of employment for more than three years. 


* Twelve cents in the case of an adult male or eight cents in the case of an 
adult female or boy under 18 years of age. 


t To be omitted where no advances nor passage money are due. 
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6. The expression “a day’s work” means either work for a 
day of nine hours or (at the option of the employer) a task which 
has been assigned as being equivalent to such work. 


In witness, etc. 


DESCRIPTION OF LABOURER. 


General des- 
A Sex EU TE Place of abode} cription and 
ba) Haase beanacnea in India. distinctive 


any). ars 


Father’s 


Name. nate, 


| 
1 


Endorsement to be made by the Superintendent :— 

Thereby certify that I have personally explained this contract 
to the said and have ascertained that he is fully aware 
of the terms thereof. 


Signed 6) Wi. les veacdete stecsassysnntes 
Superintendent of Immigrants. 


Nore.—In the case of a contract for a definite term of less than 
600 days the above form must be varied accordingly. 
Form D (Section 40). 
CONTRACT FOR INDEFINITE PERIOD TERMINABLE ON A 
MONTH’S NOTICE. 


This contract, made the day of 190 under “ The 
Indian Inmigration Enactment, 190,” between , hereunder 
described and hereinafter called “the labourer,” of the one part, and 


, of , hereinafter called “the employer” (which term 
shall include his executors, administrators and assigns), of the other 
part: Witnesseth that it is hereby mutually agreed as follows :— 

1. The labourer will labour for the employer as 
in the State of from the date hereof until this contract is 
determined by one calendar month’s notice either oral or in writing on 
either side. 

2. The employer will pay to the labourer without any deduction 
except as hereinafter mentioned wages payable monthly on or before 
the fifteenth day of the month following the month in which they were 
earned at the rate of annas for each day’s work, such sum of 

annas being payable in the currency of the State according 
to the rate of exchange fixed from time to time by the Resident-General, 
and rations according to the prescribed scale, subject to the following 
conditions :— 


(1) The Superintendent shall have power in his discretion at the 
request of the labourer to grant exemption from the supply 
of rations according to the prescribed scale and to order in 
lieu thereof the daily issue to such labourer of a ration 
ticket exchangeable for food stuffs to the value of two 
annas or the daily payment to such labourer of the equi- 
valent of two annas in cash. 
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(2) No ration ticket or cash in lieu of rations shall be issued to a 
labourer except in respect of a working day and the value 
of all rations issued to the labourer in respect of a day on 
which he does not perform a day’s work may be deducted 
from the wages due to him. 


(3) Children between 12 and 15 years of age living with and 
dependent on a statute immigrant shall if they labour 
receive wages at not less than three-quarters of the minimum 
rate for adult females and full rations according to the 
prescribed scale. 


(4) Children under 12 years of age living with and dependent on 
a statute immigrant shall if they labour receive wages at 
not less than one-half of the minimum rate for adult 
females and three-quarters rations acoording to the pre- 
scribed scale. 


(5) Children under 10 years of age living with and dependent on 
a statute immigrant shall receive rations at the rate of one- 
third of the prescribed scale for adults. ‘* Provided that the 
employer shall be entitled to recover from the immigrant 
by monthly deductions from his wages the cost of rations 
for any number of children in excess of three. 


3. The labourer shall not be bound to labour for more than six days 
in any week, or for more than twenty days in any calendar month, or 
for more than six consecutive hours, or, except as hereinafter mentioned, 
for more than nine hours in all in any one day ; but if the labourer, at 
the request of the employer, works more than nine hours in any day 
the employer will pay the labourer for such extra work at the rate of 
one eighteenth part of the wages prescribed for a day’s work in the pre- 
ceding clause for each half hour of overtime work. Provided that the 
labourer when employed exclusively in factory work shall be bound, 
when required by the employer in case of need, to work for any time 
not exceeding three hours in any one day over and above the nine 
hours above-mentioned, and shall receive for such extra work the 
extra pay for each half hour. And provided that the emplover may 
require from the labourer without pay over and above the work which 
he is bound to perform as aforesaid any reasonable and customary 
labour for the care of animals, the cleaning and maintenance of 
machinery and the observance of usual sanitary regulations. 


4. The expression “a day’s work” means either work for a day of 
nine hours or (at the option of the employer) a task which has been 
assigned as being equivalent to such work. 


In witness, etc. 
DESCRIPTION OF LABOURER. 


ool General de- 
. , Religion Place of eiee 
Father's : scription and 
maine: Age. | Sex. | and caste sheds in distinctive 
3 marks, 


Name. 
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Endorsement tv be made by the Superintendent :— 
T hereby certify that I have personally explained this contract to 
the said and have ascertained that he is fully aware of the 


terms thereof. 
Signed”. Gisscogesviascese asset aki 
Superintendent of Immigrants. 


Tue Tuirp ScHEDULE. 
SCALE OF RATIONS FOR ADULTS. 
(Section 44). 
ve LS tb. per day 


Rice ws ove “ os 
Dhall ive oe Me ase w. 2), per month 
Salt fish... is Sey ses ties Poise ee 
Ghee or oil es pre so Sine aes = 
Salt aa ad ; as ean eee ” 


These rations shall be issued weekly or otherwise as approved by 
the Superintendent. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 3rd June, 1904. 


THE EXPLOSIVES ENACTMENT, 190+. 


RULES TO REGULATE THE MANUFACTURE, POSSESS- 
ION, USE, SALE, STORAGE, TRANSPORT, IMPORTA- 
TION AND EXPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES, MADE 
BY THE RESIDENT, WITH THE APPROVAL OF 
THE RESIDENT-GENERAL, UNDER THE PROVIS- 
IONS OF “THE EXPLOSIVES ENACTMENT, 1904,” 
ON THE 8ep DAY OF MAY, 1904. 


PART I. 


DEFINITIONS. 
1. In these rules :— - 


“ Gunpowder” means exclusively gunpowder ordinarily so called. 


“ Nitrate mixture ” means any preparation other than gunpowder 
ordinarily so called formed by the mechanical admixture of a nitrate 
with any form of carbon or with any carbonaceous substance not 
possessed of explosive properties, whether sulphur be or be not added 
to such preparation, and whether such preparation be or be not 
mechanically mixed with any other non-explosive substance. 


“ Nitro-compound ” means any chemical compound possessed of 
explosive properties or capable of combining with metals to form an 
explosive compound which is produced by the chemical action of 
nitric acid (whether alone or mixed with sulphuric acid), or of a 
nitrate mixed with sulphuric acid upon any carbonaceous substance, 
whether such compound is mechanically mixed with other substances 
or not. 


“Chlorate mixture” means any explosive containing a chlorate. 


“ Fulminate ” means any chemical compound or mechanical mix- 
ture which from its great susceptibility to detonation is suitable for 
employment in percussion caps or any other appliances for developing 
detonation, or which from its extreme sensibility to explosion and 
from its great instability (that is to say, readiness to undergo decom- 
position from very slight exciting causes) is especially dangerous. 


“ Ammunition ” means an explosive of any kind enclosed in any 
case or contrivance or otherwise adapted so as to form a cartridge or 
charge for small arms, cannon or any other weapon, or for blasting, 
or to form any safety or other fuze for blasting, or for shells, or to 
form any tube for firing explosives, or to form a percussion cap, a 
detonator, a fog signal, a shell, a torpedo, a war rocket, a submarine 
mine, a land mine, or other contrivance other than a firework. 


“ Percussion cap” does not include a detonator. 


Bs Detonator’ ” means a capsule or case which is of such strength 

aie construction and contains a fulminate in such quantity that the 

losion of one capsule or case will communicate the explosion to- 
a er like capsules or cases. 
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“Safety fuze” means a fuze for blasting which burns but does 
not explode, and which does not contain its own means of ignition, 
and which is of such strength and construction and contains an 
explosive in such a quantity that the burning of such fuze will not 
communicate laterally with other like fuzes. 


“Safety cartridges” means cartridges for small arms or machine 
guns of a prescribed maximum gauge of which the cases can be 
extracted from the small arms after firing and which are so closed 
as to prevent an explosion in one cartridge communicating itself to 
another. 


“ Firework” includes all firework and signal light compositions 
as well as manufactured fireworks and signal lights. 


“ Matches ” includes all kinds of matches ordinarily so called 
whether safety or otherwise. 


“Licensing Officer” means the Chief Polive Officer and includes 
any Officer appointed by him in writing in that behalf. 


“The Enactment” means “The Explosives Enactment, 1904.” 


PART II. 
CLASSIFICATION OF EXPLOSIVES. 
PRELIMINARY. 


2. For the purposes of these rules explosives shall be classified 
as follows, namely :— 


Class I s3 fo .» Gunpowder 
Class II aie ote .. Nitrate- mixture 
Class III one Pas « Nitro-compound 
Class IV ae ee .» Chlorate- mixture 
Class V ae ae .. Fulminate 

Class VI oh eee .. Ammunition 
Class VII a Sa «. Firework 


and when an explosive falls within the description of more than 
one class it shall be deemed to belong exclusively to the latest of the 
classes within the description of which it falls, excepting that no such 
-explosive shall be so deemed to belong exclusively to Class VII. 

Crass I.—GunpowpeEr Cuass. 


This class consists of gunpowder only, 


Crass Il.—Nireate-MixTure Crass. 
The nitrate - mixture class comprises such explosives as :— 


Pyrolithe, pudrolithe, saxifrayin powder, Kellow’s powder, and 
any preparation coming within the above definition. 
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Crass III.— Nitg0-compounp Cxass. 
The nitro-compound class has two divisions :— 
Division One comprises such explosives as :— 


Nitro- glycerine Ammonite 
Dynamite Carbonite 
Roburite, Westphalite Ardeer powder 
Lithofracteur Ballistite 
Dualine Gelignite 
Glyoxiline Forcite 
Methylic nitrate Cordite 
Blasting gelatine Rifleite 
Gelatine dynamite Amberite 
Securite Walsrode 
Bellite Cannonite 


and any chemical compound or mechanically mixed preparation which 
consists, either wholly or partly, of nitro-glycerine or some other 
liquid nitro-compound. 


Division Two comprises such explosives as :— 


Gun-cotton, ordinarily so Nitrated gun - cotton 
called Nitro-mannite 

Cotton gunpowder Pirates 

Schultz’s powder Picric powder 

Gun- paper Tonite (or cotton powder) 

Xyloidine Lyddite 

Gun sawdust E. C. Powder 


and any nitro-compound as before defined which is not comprised in 
the First Division. 


Crass IV.—CHLORATE-MIXTURE CLAss. 
The chlorate-mixture class has two divisions : 
Division One comprises such explosives as— 
Horsley’s blasting powder —| Brain’s blasting powder 


and any chlorate preparation which consists partly of nitro- glycerine - 
or some other liquid nitro-compound. 


Division Two comprises such explosives as— 


Horsley’s original blasting Hochstadter’s blasting 
powder charges 

Erhardt’s powder Reichen’s blasting charges 

Reveley’s powder | Teutonite 


Chlorated gun - cotton. 


and any chlorate- mixture as before defined which is not comprised in 
the First Division. 
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Cuass V.-- FuLMInATE Cuass. 
The fulminate class has two divisions, 


Division One comprises such compounds as the fulminates of silver 
and of mercury and preparations of these substances, such as are used 
in percussion caps, and any preparation consisting of a mixture of a 
chlorate with phosphorus, or certain descriptions of phosphorus com- 
pounds, with or without the addition of carbonaceous matter, and any 
preparation consisting of a mixture of a chlorate with sulphur, or with 
a sulphuret, with or without carbonaceous matter. 


Division Two comprises such substances as the chloride and the 
iodide of nitrogen, fulminating gold and silver, diazobenzol, and the 
nitrate of diazobenzol. 


Cuiass VI.—AmmMuNITION CLass. 


The maximum gauge at which a small-arm cartridge can be 
accepted as “safety” is one inch. The following are the gauges of the 
machine gun cartridges which may be accepted as “ safety ” :— 


‘303 inch cordite. 
Martini- Henry rifle, solid case. 


-45 inch Gardner, Gatling and Nordenfeldt, except Martini- Henry 
chambered guns. ; 


“4 inch. 

Cartridges of larger gauge are not safety cartridges. 
The ammunition class has three divisions : 

Division One comprises exclusively — 

Safety cartridges. 

Safety fuzes for blasting. 


Fuzes for shells, and friction tubes for guns, or percussion primers, 
provided there be no more than 5 fuzes or percussion primers or 25 
tubes in one package and that the package be a hermetically sealed 
metal cylinder. 


Railway fog-signals, 
Percussion caps. 


Division Two comprises any ammunition, as before defined, which 
does not contain its own means of ignition and is not included in 
Division One, such as -— 


Cartridges for small-arms, which are not safety cartridges. 


Cartridges and charges for cannon, shells, mines, blasting, or 
other like purposes. 


Shells and torpedoes containing any explosive. 
Fuzes for blasting, which are not safety fuzes. 


Fuzes for shells. 


Tubes for firing explosives. 
War-rockets, which do not contain their own means of ignition, 


Division Three comprises any ammunition, as before defined, which 
contains its own means of ignition and is not included in Division 
One, such as—- 


Detonators. 
Cartridges for small-arms, which are not safety cartridges. 
Fuzes for blasting, which are not safety fuzes. 
Fuzes for shells. 
Tubes for firing explosives. 
which do contain their own means of ignition. 


By ammunition containing its own means of ignition is meant 
ammunition having an arrangement, whether attached to it or forming 
part of it, which is adapted to explode or fire the same by friction or 
percussion. 


Cuass VII.— Firework Cuass. 
The firework class has Two Divisions : 


Division One comprises firework compositions— that is to say, any 
chemical compound or mechanically mixed preparation of an explosive 
or inflammable nature, which is used for the purpose of making manu- 
factured fireworks, and is not included in the former classes of explo- 
sives, and also any star and any coloured fire composition, subject to 
the proviso hereinafter set forth. 


Division Two comprises manufactured fireworks — that is to say, 
any explosive of any of the foregoing classes and any firework composi- 
tion, when such explosive or composition is enclosed in any case or con- 
trivance, or is otherwise manufactured so as to form a squib, cracker, 
toy cap or amorce, serpent, rocket (other than a war-rocket), maroon, 
lance, wheel, Chinese fire, Roman candle, or other article specially 
adapted for the production of pyrotechnic effects or pyrotechnic signals 
or sound signals : 


Provided that a substantially constructed and hermetically closed 
metal case containing not more than 1 lb. of coloured fire composition 
of such a nature as not to be liable to spontaneous ignition shall be 
deemed to be a “ manufactured firework.” 


PART II. 
MANUFACTURE OF EXPLOSIVES. 


8. The manufacture of any explosive shall not nor shall any 
process of such manufacture be carried on except at a factory for 
explosives duly licensed in that behalf, and if any person manufactures 
any explosive at any place ashore or afloat at which he is not allowed 
by this rule so to do, he shall be deemed to manufacture explosives at 
an unauthorised place. 


Manufacture 
to be in 
licensed 
factories. 


Penalty. 


Liconces for 
factories. 


Books to be 
kept. 


Storage ta be 
in licensed 
premises, 


Licences. 


Excess 
storage. 
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4. Where any explosive is manufactured at any unauthorised 
place— 


‘ (a). All or any part of such explosive or its ingredients or the 
various apparatus used in its manufacture which may be found either 
in or about such place or in the possession or under the control of any 
person convicted under the preceding rule may be forfeited ; and 


(b). The person so manufacturing shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding $2,000. 


5. Subject to the approval of the Resident and to any rules 
made under the Enactment, the licensing officer may licence any 
premises which may appear suited to the purpose for the manufacture 
of such explosive or explosives as he may deem fit. 


6. Every manufacturer of explosives shall at all times =e 
books, which shall be open to the inspection of the licensing officer an: 
of any Police Officer not below the rank of Inspector, containing an 
accurate record of all explosives manufactured by him; and any 
manufacturer of explosives failing to keep such books or to produce 
them for inspection as aforesaid when required shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $1,000. 


PART IV. 
STORAGE OF EXPLOSIVES. 


7. No explosive shall be stored in any place or premises whether 
on land or on water not duly licensed in that behalf: 


Provided always that— 


(a). It shall be lawful for any person to store without a licence in 
private premises for his private use and not for trade purposes any 
amount not exceeding 1,000 safety cartridges for use with gun, rifle, 
or pistol, or any amount not exceeding five pounds avoirdupois in 
weight of any other explosive. 


(b). The provisions of this rule shall not apply to the case of any 
person conveying explosives from place to place in accordance with the 
provisions of the Enactment. 


8. The licensing officer may (subject to the provision that all 
licences for hulks or magazines shall be countersigned by the Secretary 
to the Resident in token of the Resident’s approval) on application 
being made to him and after satisfying himself that the premises 
are suitable and that due precaution for the public safety has been 
taken, issne a licence in the Form A hereto annexed for the storage 
and sale of explosives in any wagazine, hulk, store- house or shop. 
Such licence, which shall specify the maximum amount of each kind 
of explosive which may be stored at one time, shall expire on the 
31st day of December of the year in which it is issued and shall be 
for any period in months. 


9. Any holder of a licence storing or causing to be stored in 
licensed premises any explosives in excess of the amount specified or 
of a kind not specified in his licence shall be deemed to store 
explosives contrary to the provisions of these rules. 


is 


10. Every holder of a licence under Rule 8 shall be deemed to be 
the occupier of the premises named in such licence, and any notice 
legibly addressed to him in English and delivered at such premises 
shall be deemed to have been delivered to him. 


11. No licence shall be transferable. If licensed premises change 
hands the transferee shall apply to the licensing officer for a new 
licence, failing the possession of which he shall be deemed to store 
explosives contrary to the provisions of Rule 7. 


12. Where any explosive is stored or kept contrary to the pro- 
visions of Rule 7, all or any part of such explosive may be forfeited by 
order of a Magistrate, and any person so storing, keeping, causing to 
be stored, or causing to be kept explosives shall, on conviction, be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding $500. 


13. Every hulk or floating magazine licensed under these rules 
shall be painted externally vermilion, and shall have the word 
“ Explosives” legibly printed on both sides in large letters of white 
paint at least two feet in height, and such hulk or magazine shall be 
moored fore and aft in such position as is indicated in the licence, 
and shall be used exclusively for the storage of explosives. 


14. All premises other than hulks or floating magazines licensed 
for the storage of explosives under these rules shall have displayed 
in some conspicuous place a board bearing the words “ Licensed 
Dealer in Explosives” legibly marked thereon in such manner as the 
licensing officer shall direct, and any person who fails to expose such 
board publicly, and any person who, Peli no licence, exposes such 
a board or a colourable imitation thereof shall, on conviction, be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding $100. 


15. No structural alteration shall be made in any part of a 
licensed hulk, magazine, or store without written permission from the 
licensing officer. 


Provided always that this rule shall not refer to premises licensed 
for quantities of less than 20 pounds of explosives. 


16. No matches, and no petroleum to which the “ Petroleum 
Enactment, 1897,” or any other Enactment for the time being in 
force regarding the importation, possession and transport of petroleum 
applies, shall be kept for sale in any premises licensed for the storage 
of more than 20 pounds of explosives, and any person so keeping 
any matches or any such petroleum shall be liable, on conviction, to 
a penalty not exceeding $25. 


17. The licensing officer may, on application made to him, issue 
a temporary licence in the Form A hereto annexed for the storage for 
a short period to be specified of such explosive as may be required for 
any pyrotechnic display. 


18. Any licence granted under the provisions of these rules may 
be revoked or suspended without cause assigned by the licensing 
officer. 


Licence 
holder to be 
deemed 
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FEES. 
19. The following fees shall be leviable under these rules :— 
Soc. 
1. For every licence for a hulk or floating magazine 
for explosives, yearly ... is is ... 200 00 
2. For every licence for a store or magazine for 
explosives, of sd exceeding 640 cubic 
feet, yearly ... . aes ae ww. 25 00 
8. For every licence for a store or magazine for 
explosives, of capacity not eens 640 
cubic feet, yearly ase we ite w 15 00 
4, For every licence for a shop to store and deal in 
explosives, yearly Bea a5 oe .. 10 00 
5. For every licence for a sop to store and deal in 
fireworks only, yearly .. ue te . 38 00 
6. For every permit to Aper's export or remove 
explosives bs aa eee oe 25 
7. For every licence to store explosives temporarily 
under Rule 17 ... Pe ses oe eae Gh X00 
8. For every licence to manufacture gunpowder ... 25 00 


20. Every person licensed to store explosives under Rule 8 shall 
at all times keep books, which shall be open to the inspection of the 
licensing officer and of any Police Officer not below the rank of 
Inspector, containing an accurate record of all explosives stored by 
him; and any such person failing to keep such books or to produce 
them for inspection as aforesaid when required shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $250. 


PART V. 
TRANSPORT. 
Packina. 


21. The following rules shall be observed with respect to the 
packing of explosives for conveyance :— 


(1). Each class of explosive shall be separately packed and each 
case shall be legibly labelled. 


(2). An explosive, not being an explosive of Class V (fulminate), 
or of the Second and Third Divisions of Class VI (ammunition), or of 
the First Division of Class VII (firework), shall, if not exceeding 5 lbs. 
in quantity, be contained in a substantial case, bag, canister, or other 
receptacle made and closed so as to prevent the explosive from 
escaping. 


(3). In every other case the explosive shall be contained in a 
double package. The inner package shall be a substantial case, bag, 
canister, or other receptacle made and closed so as to prevent the 
explosive from escaping, and the outer package shall be a box, barrel, 
or case of wood or metal or other solid material, and shall be of such 
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strength, construction, and character that it will not be broken or 
accidentally opened, or become defective or insecure whilst beiny 
conveyed, and will not allow the explosive to escape. 


Provided as follows :— 


(a). If the explosive is of Class I (gunpowder), or of Class II 
(nitrate- mixture), or is gun-cotton or another explosive of the Second 
Division of Class III (nitro-compound), the quantity of the explosive 
in any one outer package shall not, in the case of explosives of the first 
two classes, exceed 100 lbs., and in other cases 50 lbs. 


If the explosive is picric acid, the inner package must be of such 
a nature as to effectually prevent any picric acid from coming into 
contact with any basic metallic oxide, and special precautions must be 
taken to prevent this by heavily lacquering all metal surfaces with 
which the explosive is likely to be in contact. 


(b). If the explosive belongs to the First Division of Class III 
(nitro-compound), or to Class IV (chlorate- mixture), the inner 
package shall be without any metal in its construction, and the 
inner or outer package, or both, shall be thoroughly waterproof. 
No one of the inner packages shall contain more than 10 Ibs., and 
the aggregate quantity of the explosive in any one outer package 
shall not exceed 50 lbs. 


(ec). (1). If the explosive belongs to Class V (fulminate) and is 
of such character that it cannot be packed mixed with water, or that 
danger would arise from such mode of packing, it shall be packed in 
such manner as shall be specially directed by the Resident. 


(2). Any other explosive of the fulminate class shall be packed 
as follows :-— 


It shall be packed in bags or coverings of calico, canvas or other 
material permeable to water, and containing each not more than 25 lbs. 
of fulminate, and so made and closed as to prevent any explosive from 
escaping. Such bugs or coverings shall be packed in a case containing 
sufficient water to ensure the explosive being kept constantly wet, and 
such case (hereinafter called the inner case) shall be packed in an 
outer case containing sufficient water constantly to surround the 
inner case; and the inner case and the outer case shall each be of 
such strength, construction and character that it will not be broken or 
accidentally opened, or become defective or insecure whilst being 
conveyed, and will not allow any fulminate or water to escape; 
and the amount of the explosive in any one outer case shall not 
exceed 200 Ibs., except with the consent of, and under conditions 
approved by, the licensing officer. 


(3). Every package when actually used for the packing of one 
fulminate shall not be used for the packing of any other fulminate 
or for any other purpose. 


(4). On the outer case there shall be affixed in conspicuous 
characters by means of a brand or securely attached label or other 
mark the word “Explosive” in white paint with the name of the 
explosive followed by the words “ Fulminate, Division I,” (or 2, 
as the case may be), and the name and address of the owner or 
sender. 


General con- 
ditions to be 
observed. 
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(d). (1). If an explosive belongs to the First Division of Class VI 
(ammunition), it shall be contained in a box, barrel, or case of wood, 
metal, or other solid material, and of such strength, construction and 
character that it will not be broken or accidentally opened or become 
defective or insecure whilst being conveyed, and will not allow 
any explosive to escape. 


(2). If the explosive belongs to the Second Division of Class VI 
(ammunition), the following rules shall apply —viz., 


(i). A shell or torpedo containing any explosive material, 
whether such shell or torpedo be separate or form part of a rocket 
or other appliance, shall be packed in such manner as may be specially 
directed by the Resident with reference to such explosive ; 


(ii). Any explosive material when made up into a cartridge 
or charge for cannon, shells, mines, blasting or other like purposes, 
shall be packed in the manner required for the same explosive 
material when not so made up: Provided that where a double pac- 
kage is required, the enclosing case of such cartridge or charge, 
if it satisfies the conditions required, for the inner package, may 
be held to be such inner package ; 


iii). Any other explosive of the Second Division shall be packed 
in a box, barrel, or case of wood, metal, or other solid material, 
and of such strength, construction, and character that it will not 
be broken or accidentally opened, or become defective or insecure 
whilst being conveyed, and will not allow any explosive to escape ; 
and any one such packaye shall not contain more than 100 Ibs. of 
ammunition ; 


(e). If the explosive belongs to the Third Division of Class VI 
(ammunition), it shall be packed in a double package. The inner 
package shall not contain more than 2 lbs. of such explosive and 
no more than 50 Ibs. shall be contained in the outer package. 


(f). If the explosive belongs to the First Division of Class VII 
(firework), it shall be contained in a double package. The inner 
packaye shall be a substantial canister, case, or other receptacle 
securely closed, and containing no more than 1 Ib. of explosive, 
and no more than 20 lbs. shall be contained in the outer package ; and 


(g). If the explosive belongs to the Second Division of Class VII 
(firework), it shall be contained in a box, barrel, or case of wood, 
metal, or other solid material, and of such strength, construction and 
character that it will not be broken or accidentally opened, or become 
defective or insecure whilst being conveyed, and will not allow any 
explosive to escape, and the quantity of explosive in any one package 
shall not exceed 100 lbs. 


22. Whatever be the amount of the explosive, and to whatever 
class or division of a class it belongs, the following conditions shall be 
observed :— 


(a). The interior of everv package, whether single or double, shall 
be kept free from grit and otherwise clean ; 


(b). Every package, whether single or double, when actually used 
for the packing of the explosive, shall not be used for the packing of 
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any other explosive of the same or any other class or for any other 
purpose, except with the consent of, and under conditions approved by, 
the licensing officer. 


(c). There shall not be any iron or steel in the construction of 
any such single package or inner or outer package unless the same is 
effectually covered with tin, zinc, or other suitable material ; 


(d). On the outermost package there shall be affixed, in conspi- 
cuous characters, by means of a brand or securely attached label or 
mark, the word “ Explosive” in white paint followed by the name of 
the explosive or other description of the contents and the name and 
address of the owners or senders ; and 


(e). The amount of the explosive in any single package or, if 
there is a double package, in any one outer package, shall not exceed 
the amount specified in the foregoing rules except with the consent of, 
and under conditions to be approved by, the licensing officer or other 
officer appointed by the Government in this behalf. 


23. Whoever commits a breach of any of the foregoing rules 
relating to the packing of explosives for conveyance shall be punish- 
able with fine not exceeding $500. 


MODE OF CONVEYANCE. 


The following general rules shall be observed with respect to the 
conveyance of explosives :— 


24. No explosive shall be conveyed from place to place unless 
packed in the manner provided for in the foregoing rules. 


25. There shall not be conveyed in any carriage or vessel which 
is being used for the conveyance of an explosive, any explosive of 
a different class and division of whatsoever nature which contains its 
own means of ignition, unless it is sufficiently separated therefrom to 
prevent any fire or explosion which may take place in one such explo- 
sive being communicated to another. 


26. Except in the case of small consignments carried by railway, 
which may be unloaded at any time, explosives shall be loaded or 
unloaded only between sunrise and sunset. 


For the purposes of this rule no consignment of more than half a 
waggon-load booked to one station shall be deemed to be a small 
consignment. 


27. Whilst the explosive is being loaded on, or unloaded out, of 
any carriage or vessel, no fire or artificial light, nor any article which 
is liable to cause or communicate fire or explosion (such as charcoal, 
lucifer matches, articles for striking a light, petroleum to which “The 
Petroleum Enactment, 1897,” or any other Enactment for the time 
being in force regarding the importation, possession and transport of 
petroleum, applies, or any spirit, or oil, or substance that gives forth 
an inflammable vapour at a temperature below 100° Fahrenheit), shall 
be, or shall be allowed to be, brought, had or used dangerously near to 
such carriage, ship or boat, and no smoking shall be allowed in, on or 
dangerously near to the same: 


Penalty. 


Conveyance, 


General rules, 
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Provided that, when the use of a light for the purposes of such 
loading or unloading is unavoidable, a lamp of such construction, 
position or character as not to cause any danger from fire or explosion 
may be used; and no person, while landing any explosive (except an 
explosive of Class VI, Division One, or an explosive of Class VII, if 
packed in accordance with the packing rules), shall wear boots or 
shoes with iron or steel nails, heels or tips. 


28. In the loading or unloading of any explosive, the casks and 
packages containing the same shall be passed from hand to hand and 
not rolled upon the ground; they shall not be thrown or dropped 
down, but shall be carefully deposited and stowed. 


29. The explosive shall not be conveyed except in the interior of a 
carriage so enclosed on all sides with wood or metal, or in the hold of 
a ship or boat having a close deck so closed as effectually to protect 
the explosive against accident. by fire from without. If the explosive 
cannot be so secured, it shall be completely covered with painted cloth, 
tarpaulin or other suitable material, so as to effectually protect it 
against communication of fire. 


30. There shall not be any iron or steel in the interior of the 
portion of the carriage or vessel with which the case containing the 
explosive is in contact, unless the same is effectually covered with 
leather, wood, cloth or other suitable material. 


31. In the stowing of the explosive, due precaution shall be taken 
by means of a partition or otherwise, and by careful stowing, to secure 
such explosive from being brought into contact with, or endangered 
by, any other article or substance conveyed in such carriage or vessel 
which is liable to cause fire or explosion; and if the explosive is 
dangerously affected by water, due precautions shall be taken to 
exclude water from coming into contact with such explosive. 


32. The amount of the explosives conveyed in any one carriage or 
vessel at any one time shall not exceed 2,0UU lbs., unless the carriage 
be so enclosed on all sides with wood or metal, or the vessel have a 
close deck so closed as effectually to protect the explosive against 
accident by fire from without, in which case the amount of the explo- 
sives conveyed shall not exceed the following :— 


In any one carriage on a railway .. 10 tons 
In any one other carriage are re ae es 
In any one vessel ... Gs me ote 20% 3s 


Notr.— This rule shall, in the case of dynamite conveyed by railway, be read 
subject to Rule 48. 
33. Nothing in the foregoing rules (except Rule 1) shall apply 
to any explosive of the First Division of Class VI (ammunition) : 
Provided that all due precautions are taken for the prevention of 
accidents. 


The following rules shall be observed with respect to the con- 
veyance of explosives otherwise than by public railway :— 


34. No explosive shall be conveyed in a carriage or boat whilst 
carrying or plying for public passengers, unless the quantity is less 
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than 5 Ibs. and notice has been given beforehand to the person in 
charge of such carriage or boat : 


Provided that there shall not be conveyed in any such carriage 
or boat any explosive of Class V (fulminate), or any explosive of the 
Third Division of Class VI (ammunition), or of the First Division of 
Class III (nitro-compound), except — 


(i). Dynamite, which may be carried in the form of cartridges up 
to the limit of 5 lbs. : 


Provided that no detonators are carried in the same compart- 
ment. 


(ii). Detonators to the number of 200: 


Provided that the amount of explosive of Class V (fulminate) in 
the detonators shall in no case exceed in the aggregate 3 oz. (a certifi- 
cate to this effect being given by the agent of the Company or Firm or 
by the person by whom the detonators are tendered for transport) : 


Provided also that no dynamite is carried in the same compart- 
ment. 


35. With respect to the conveyance by carriage or vessel of ex- 
plosives of Class V (fulminate), or of the Third Division of Class VI 
(ammunition), or of the First Division of Class VIT (firework), or of 
lorger quantities than 5 Ibs. of any other explosive, the following 
regulations shall be observed :— 


(i). The person in charge of the carriage or vessel shall not drive 
or conduct the same in a dangerous or reckless manner, and shall take 
all due precautions to avoid fire and explosion, and no person shall do 
any act or thing in relation to the explosive which tends to cause fire 
or explosion, and is not reasonably necessary for the conveyance of the 
explosive or for work immediately connected with such conveyance ; 
and a person who is intoxicated shall not have charge of any carriage 
or vessel conveying explosive, and shall not be permitted to be in, or 
on, or attending the same. 


(ii). A person shall not forward to any warehouseman or carrier a 
consigninent of explosive unless he has given notice to such ware- 
houseman or carrier beforehand stating the name and quantity of the 
explosive proposed to be conveyed and the name and address of the 
proposed consignee, and has had an intimation that the warehouseman 
or carrier is prepared to receive the consignment ; and a warehouse- 
man or carrier shall not make such an intimation, nor receive such 
consignment, unless he is prepared to receive it, and forthwith to 
despatch the same, or to deposit it in a magazine or at a place at which 
a person is licensed to possess the same. 


(iii). The carriage or vessel conveying the explosive shall be in 
charge of, and constantly attended by, some competent person, or by a 
sufficient number of competent persons, and such persons shall not, if 
the amount of the explosive conveyed exceed 100 lbs., stop or delay for 
a longer time than may be reasonably necessary, or stop unnecessarily 
at any place where such stopping would be attended with special 
public danger. 


Special rules 
for convey- 
ance by pub- 
lic railway. 
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The following rules shall be observed with respect to the convey- 
ance of explosives by public railway :— 


36. No person shall send for carriage upon any railway any con- 
signment of an explosive, unless he has given to the officer in charge 
of the railway station previous notice in writing, which, at the option 
of the Railway Administration, may extend to 48 hours, of his intention 
to send such consignment, and stating the true name, description, 
quantity and mode of packing of the explosive proposed to be conveyed, 
and his own name and address, and also the name and address of the 
proposed consignee, and unless he has had an intimation in writing 
from an authorised officer of a railway that such consignment will be 
received, 


87. No explosive which a Railway Administration shall, by any 
notice or regulation for the time being in force, notify that they will 
not receive shall be brought, sent or forwarded to or upon any railway 
of the said Railway Administration. 


38. Consignments of explosives shall be sent to the forwarding 
station and shall be received by the railway servants only at such times 
between sunrise and sunset as the Railway Administration may ap- 
point; and every package containing any explosive proposed to be 
conveyed on any railway shall, immediately on arrival at the station, 
be unloaded and placed in a safe place under the special direction of 
the officer in charge of the station. 


In each van used by the railway for the transport of gunpowder, 
the packages of gunpowder shall be secured in such a way as to prevent 
concussion when the train is in motion. 


39. An explosive shall be removed by the consignee from the 
receiving station during the twelve hours of daylight after arrival : if 
this condition is not strictly complied with the Railway Administration 
may return the consignment to the consignor at his risk and expense, 
aud such packages shall, in the meantime, be kept as far away from 
the station buildings as possible in the waggon they were conveyed in, 
or, if unloaded, shall be completely covered with tarpaulins or other 
suitable material, and, if necessary, shall be protected by a police guard. 


40. The Railway Administration may refuse to receive any pack- 
ages which they suspect to contain any explosive packed or sent in con- 
travention of these regulations. And in case any package which the 
Railway Administration suspect shall be upon any railway, the Railway 
Administration may open, or require to be opened, such package, to as- 
certain the fact at the risk and expense of the consignor, and may return 
the explosives contained in the package to the consignor at his risk and 
expense, keeping the packages, pending such return, in the manner 
prescribed in the preceding rule. 


41. Subject to the exception provided for in Clause (e) no explo- 
sive shall be conveyed by passenger train except of the kinds and in 
the manner hereinafter specified in this rule :— 


(a). Safety cartridges and percussion caps and safety fuze (for 
Dlasting), also fog signals for railway use which may be conveyed 
in ordinary wazyons or carriages ; 
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(b). Dynamite, which may be carried in the form of cartridges up 
to the limit of 5 lbs. ; 


Provided that no detonators are carried in the same compart- 
ment ; 


(c). Detonators, which may be carried to the number of 200; 
Provided that in no case the amount of fulminate of mercury in 
the package or packages containing the detonators exceeds in the 
aggregate 3 oz. (a certificate to this effect being given by the 
Company, Firm or persons tendering the detonators for transport 
or by its or his agent) ; 


Provided that no dynamite is carried in the same compartment ; 


(d). Sporting gunpowder or non-safety cartridges, packed in 
double cases as befure provided, so long as the gunpowder is con- 
tained in one pound tin canisters packed in a stout wooden case 
with an outer covering of tin or zinc completely spark proof, or tin 
metal -lined cases of a pattern approved by the Railway Administra- 
tion ; but no outer case shall contain more than 25 lbs. of gunpowder, 
and the total consignment of gunpowder or non-safety cartridges 
by one train shall not exceed 80 lbs ; 


(e). Explosives may be carried by mixed trains on any line on 
which goods trains are not running, subject to the conditions that 
no more than one vehicle containing explosives is forwarded at any 
one time by a mixed train; that the precautions prescribed for 
conveyance by goods trains are observed ; and that directly a waggon 
containing explosives arrives at a section on which goods trains are 
running it is detached from the mixed trains. 


42. Not more than five carriages containing explosives shall be 
loaded or unloaded at any railway station or be conveyed by any 
one train at any one time; and the quantity of explosive to be 
contained in any one carriage shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
normal load, unless the carriages shall be specially built and approved 
of by the Government for the conveyance of explosives. But nothing 
in this rule shall be held to apply to separate consignments of 
small-arms ammunition. 


43. There shall not be conveyed in the same carriage with any 
explosive any lucifer or other matches, fuzes, pipelights, acids, 
naphtha, paraffine, petroleum to which “ The Petroletn Enactment, 
1897,” or any other Enactment for the time being in force regarding 
the importation, possession and trausport of petroleum applies, or 
any other volatile spirit or substance liable to give off an inflammable 
vapour or liable to spontaneous ignition, or to cause or communicate 
fire or explosion. 


44. The consignor shall attach to the consignment note a 
certificate, or (provided the original is produced for verification) 
copy of a certificate, signed by the licensing officer or by an officer 
duly authorised in this behalf, “that the explosive, if it is an explosive 
of Class III or IV, is covered by a certificate as prescribed by 
Rule 60; and further, in the case of dynamite and all nitro- glycerine 
compounds, that there are no signs of exuded nitro-glycerine or- 
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of liquefaction. The consignor shall also certify that the explosive 
has been packed in accordance with the packing rules in force in 
England or in the State. 


45. In case of explosives of Classes III and IV, the outer 
packages shall be marked with the date of the manufacture of the 
explosives, The certificate attached to the consignment note shall 
contain sufficient information to admit of all packages being easily 
recognised. 


46. The certificate prescribed by Rule 44 shall be valid for six 
months after date, but any Railway Administration which accepts 
dynamite for transport may demand a fresh certifivate under the 
hand of the licensing officer or some other duly authorised officer. 


47. Packayes containing dynamite shall be stowed in one layer 
only and secured so as to prevent movement during transit, and the 
gross load in any one waggon shall not exceed 5 tons: 


Provided that if the packages of dynamite are in rectangular form 
and are properly secured so as to prevent movement during transit, 
they may be stowed in any number of livers not exceeding five, 
and the gross load in any one waggon shall not exceed 5 tons. 


48. No explosive belonging to Class V (fulminate) or to Class VI. 
Division Three, shall be carried in the same train with dynamite or 
with any other explosive belonging to Class IIT, Division One. 


49. Wazyons used for the carriage of explosives shall be examined 
to see that they are spark proof and have been cleaned out before they 
are loaded. Hair, cloth, hides or other suitable materials shall be 
spread on the floor of the wag¢on and between each layer of packages, 
except when the pac sages are covered with gunny or felt or contain 
small-arms ammunit. on packed in tin-lined service pattern boxes. 


50. Waxgyons containing explosives shall be loaded and waloaded 
on sidings distant as far as possible from the station buildings. 


51. Five lavers of packages in rectangular form and of uniform 
size (provided they are double packages and are so secured as to 
prevent movement during transit) may be packed one above another. 
Otherwise not more than three layers of packages containing explosives 
shall be packed one above another. But in the ease of small-arms 
ammunition packed in tin-lined service pattern boxes there is no 
restriction. Subject to the provisions of Rule 26, the loading and 
unloading of explosives, when once begun, shall be diligently proceeded 
with until the same is completed. 


52. When the train is being marshalled, waggons loaded with 
explosives may be shunted by a locomotive, if they ave separated 
from the engine by not less than three wagzons containing no ex- 
plosive nor easily inflammable substance. This precaution is not 
necessary with waggons specially constructed for the carriage of 
explosives. The speed of these movements sball be restricted to 
5 miles an hour; they shall be superintended by a duly author- 
ised officer, who shall be held responsible for the observance of 
these orders. Flving shunts are strictly prohibited. 
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53. Wagyons containing explosives shall be placed at the end 
of the train away from the locomotive, and shall be close coupled 
to one another as well as to the adjoining waggons, and whenever 

racticable shall be preceded and followed by three waygons not 
Toaded with explosives or other trafic of an inflammable nature 
° 

54. If the wagyons employed in the transport of explosives are 
provided with brakes, the brakes thereon shall on no account be 
worked while the wagzons are running with the train, nor shall brakes 
other than iron brakes on vehicles immediately adjoining such waggons 
be worked while such waggons are so running. 


55. Wagons shall in every case be locked when loaded with 
explosives. 


56. All operations connected with the trans-shipment of explo- 
sives at junction stations shall take place during daylight. 


57. Whoever commits a breach of any of the foregoing rules 
relating to the mode of conveyance of explosives shall be punish- 
able with a fine not exceeding $50. 


PART VI. 
IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION. 


58. An explosive shall not be imported, exported or removed from 
place to place except under and in accordance with a licence in that 
behalf in the Form C hereto annexed issued by a licensing officer: 
Provided that no such licence shall be required in respect of any 
explosive of Class VI, Division One, or Class VII, not exceeding 20 Ibs. 
weight avoirdupois, or in respect of any other explosive not exceeding 
5 Ibs. weight avoirdupois. 


59. Whoever imports or exports an explosive in contravention of 
the last preceding rule shall be punishable with fine not exceeding 
$1,500; and whoever removes an explosive in contravention of the 
said rule shall be punishable with fine not exceeding $700. 


60. In the case of explosives of Class IIT and Class IV and such 
explosives of Class VI, Divisions Two and Three, as contain explosives 
of Class III or Class IV, the licence prescribed by Rule 58 shall not 
be issued unless the licensing officer is satisfied that the explosives 
in respect of which the licence is applied for are covered by a suflicient 
certificate — 


(a). By a duly appointed Inspector of Explosives in the Colony, 
shewing that the explosives have been tested and found fit. for impor- 
tation into the Colony ; or 


(b). By any of His Britannic Majesty’s Inspectors of Explosives ; 
or 


(ec). In the case of explosives imported from any place in British 
India, or in any British Colony other than the Straits Settlements, or 
in British North Borneo, Netherlands India or Sarawak, by a Govern- 
ment Inspector of Explosives at such place. 
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61. Application for the licence prescribed by Rule 58 shall be 
made to the licensing officer between sunrise and sunset in the Form B 
hereto annexed. 


62. Every vessel having on board explosives as part of the cargo, 
or more than 50 pounds weight avuirdupois of explosives not being 
part of the cargo, shall be held to be loaded with explosives: Provided 
always that this rule shall not apply to explosives of Class VI, Division 
One, and Class VII. 


63. (i). No vessel loaded with, or in course of being loaded with, or 
discharging, explosives, shall, without the permission in writing of the 
Conservator of the Port, come or remain within the limits of a port as 
defined by law. 


(ii). This rule shall not apply in the following cases :— 


(a). Where all the explosives carried by any vessel are carried in 
a properly constructed magazine duly certified as such by an officer of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Navy ; or 


(b). Where a vessel carrying explosives has a certificate from one 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Inspectors of Explosives that all the 
explosives on board such vessel have been properly stored, and the 
master of such vessel further certifies in writing that no other 
dangerous cargo is carried by the vessel. 


64, Every vessel having on board explosives as described in Rule 
62 shall hoist the gunpowder signal at the fore and remain outside 
the limits of the port. 


65. The master of any vessel who infringes the provisions of either 
or both of the two last preceding rules, or who, after notice received 
from the Conservator of a Port to remove his vessel outside the limits 
of such port, continues to keep such vessel loaded with explosives 
within such limits, shall, on conviction, be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding $1,000. 


66. Directly a vessel loaded with explosives (other than those of 
Class VI, Division One, or Class VII) is boarded by the Conservator of 
the Port or any duly appointed boarding officer, the master of such 
vessel shall sign a declaration in the Form D hereto annexed, and any 
master refusing to make such declaration or knowingly making a false 
declaration under this rule shall be liable, on conviction, to a penalty 
not exceeding $100. 


67. The officer receiving such declaration shall, if the explosives or 
any part thereof are to be landed at the port, forthwith despatch it to 
the licensing officer who may, should he deem it necessary, board the 
vessel concerned and satisfy himself by inspection and search that the 
declaration is in accordance with the facts, and that the explosives are 
properly packed and labelled in accordance with the provisions of 
Part V of these rules, and the master of the vessel shall afford all 
reasonable facilities fur such inspection. 


68, Any master infringing the provisions of the last preceding rule 
shall be liable, on conviction, to a penalty not exceeding $100. 
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69. When the inspection, if any, is over and the requirements of 
Rule 60 have been complied with the licensing officer may issue a licence 
under Rule 58 in respect of such of the explosives as he thinks fit. 


70. Any master of a vessel, consignee or other person who lands 
or attempts to land at any place in the State, or removes or attempts 
to remove from any oue place in the State to any other, or exports or 
attempts to export any explosive in respect of which a licence is 
required by these rules, without a licence from the licensing officer in 
the Form C annexed hereto, or refuses to produce such licence when 
called upou to do so by any Police Officer not below the rank of 
corer shall, on conviction, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
$700. 


71. Tt shall be lawful for a consignee, or any English-speaking 
agent appointed by him, possessing a licence from the licensing 
officer, to land, remove or ship any explosives therein detailed between 
sunrise and sunset, after giving at least six hours’ notice of his 
intention to do so to the licensing officer, and to convey them to 
such place as is in such permit named: Provided that the rules 
regarding conveyance of explosives set forth in Part V of these 
rules are strictly complied with. 


72. It shall be lawful for the licensing officer or any Police Officer 
not below the rank of Corporal, with or without warrant, to board 
any vessel within the limits of a port suspected to have explosives 
on board in contravention of the provisions of the Enactment or 
of these rules, and to search for the same. 


73. Every person who shall import, export or remove from 
place to place any explosive under such licence as is provided for 
by Rule 58 shall at all times keep books, which shall be open to 
the inspection of the licensing officer and of any Police Officer not 
below the rank of Inspector, containing an accurate record of all 
explosives so imported, exported or removed by him; and any such 
person failing to keep such books or to produce them for inspection as 
aforesaid when required shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 3500. 


PART VII. 
SALE, POSSESSION AND PURCHASE OF AMMUNITION AND 
GUNPOWDER. 


74, No person unless he be duly authorised to deal in ammuni- 
tion under some other law for the time being in force in the State 
shall — 


(a). Sell, 

(b). Have in his possession, or 

(c). Purchase, 
any ammunition or gunpowder except under a permit in the Form E 
hereto annexed. 


75. No person shall sell any ammunition or gunpowder to any 
person except on production to him by the purchaser of a permit to 
purchase the same issued under these rules. 


Issue of 
licence. 


Penalty for 
not obtaining 
licence. 


Time for 
acting under 
licence, 


Power of 
search. 


Books to be 
kept. 


Possession, ete.. 
of ammunition, 
ete. 


Sale of 
ammunition, 
ete. 


Rules as to 
permits. 


Period of 
permits. 


Register of 
permits. 


Sale to 
authorised 
possessors of 
firearms, 


Fees. 


Books to be 
kept. 


Forfeiture of 
licence. 


Search. 
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76. Any person who shall contravene the provisions of either 
of the two last preceding rules shall, on conviction, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding $100. 
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77. Every permit issued under these rules shall shew —- 


(a). The name and address of the person to whom the permit 
is granted ; 


(6). The quantity and nature of the ammunition or gunpowder 
to be sold, purchased, or possessed, as the case may be. 


78. Permits for the sale or purchase of ammunition or gunpowder 
shall remain in force for one month from the date of issue and no 
longer. 


79. Permits under these rules shall be issued by the Chief Police 
Officer, who shall keep a register of all permits issued by him. 


80. Nothing in these rules shall prevent the sale without a 
permit by a licensed dealer to a person duly authorised to possess 
firearms of a reasonable quantity of ammunition suitable for use 
with the firearms he is authorised to possess. 


81. A tee of 5 cents collected in stamps shall be payable in respect 
of every permit issued under these rules. 


82. Every person permitted under Rule 74 to sell ammunition or 
gunpowder shall at all times keep books, which shall be open to the 
inspection of the licensing officer and of any Police Officer not below 
the rank of Inspector, containing an accurate record of all ammunition 
and gunpowder sold by him, with the date of sale and the name and 
address of the purchaser ; and any such person failing to keep such 
bovks or to produce them for inspection as aforesaid when required 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding $190. 


PART VIII. 
GENERAL, 


83. Every licence granted under these rules shall be liable to be 
forfeited on breach of any of the conditions subject to which it is 
granted. 


84. Any licensing officer, Conservator of a Port, or Police Officer 
not below the rank of Inspector may at any time :— 


(a). Enter, inspect and examine any place, carriage or vessel in 
which an explosive is being manufactured, preserved, used, sold, 
transported or imported under a licence granted under the Enact- 
ment or these rules, or in which he has reason to believe that an 
explosive has been or is being manufactured, preserved, used, sold, 
transported or imported in contravention of the Enactment or of 
the rules made thereunder ; 


(b). Search for explosives therein ; 


(c). Take samples of any explosive found therein on tender of 
payment of the value thereof ; and 
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(d). Seize, detain, remove and, if necessary, destroy any explosive 
found therein. 


85. If a person licensed to import an explosive dies or becomes 
bankrupt or mentally incapable or otherwise disabled, the person 
carrying on the business of such licensee shall not be liable to any 
penulty or forfeiture for ucting under the licence during such reason- 
able time as may be necessary to allow him to make an application to 
the authority granting the licence for a new licence in his own name 
during the currency of the unexpired portion of the original licence. 
Such new licence shall be granted on payment of $1. 


86. When a licence granted in accordance with these rules is lost, 
or accidentally destroyed, a duplicate may be granted to the licensee on 
payment of a fee of 50 cents. 


87. Any person holding a licence, or acting under a licence granted 
in accordance with these rules, shall be bound to produce the same 
when called upon to do so by any Magistrate, or any Police Officer in 
charge of a Police Station, or by any Police Officer of higher rank. 


83. Matches of all sorts are exempted from the operation of these 
rules with the exception of Part III hereof, relating to the manufac- 
ture of explosives and comprising Rules 3, 4 and 5, which shall apply 
to the manufacture of matches. 


Form A. 
LICENCE TO STORE EXPLOSIVES (Rute 8). 


(Specify name in full) is hereby licensed to store explosives not 
exceeding the amount. specified below at his premises in (specify 
addresx in full). 


Nature of Explosive. Amount, Remarks. 


This licence expires on the 
Dated at 
This day of , 190 


Licensing Officer. 


Note.—In the case of a hulk or floating magazine the exact position thereof 
with reference to two fixed points is to be recorded. 


Death or 
bankruptey 
of licensee. 


Loss of 
licence. 


Production of 
licence to 

Magistrate or 
Police Ofticer 


Exemption of 
matches. 
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Form B. 


APPLICATION FOR LICENCE TO IMPORT, EXPORT OR REMOVE 
EXPLOSIVES (Retr 61). 


( landing 
Licence is requested for the ) shipping > of the under - mentioned 
removal 
‘explosives :— 
Nature of Explosive. | Amount, From | To 
eee 
Dated at 
This day of ,190 . 
Signature of Applicant. 
Form C. 
LICENCE TO IMPORT, EXPORT OR REMOVE EXPLOSIVES. 
(Rute 58), 
landing 
Licence is hereby given for the { shipping > of the under- 
removal 
mentioned explosives :— 
i 
Nature of Explosive. Amount. | From To 


This licence expires seven days after the date thereof. 


Dated at 
This day of ,19 
Licensing Officer. 


Nore.— At least six hours’ notice to be given to the licensing officer before 
landing or removal takes place. 
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Form D. 


DECLARATION TO BE SIGNED BY ALL MASTERS OF VESSELS 
ARRIVING AT A PORT WITF EXPLOSIVES AS PART OF THEIR 
CARGO, OR MORE THAN 50 LBS. NOT BEING PART OF THEIR 
CARGO (Rute 66). 


I Master of the vessel arrived at the 
port of do hereby declare that the following is a 
true and accurate statement of the explosives on board as required by 
“The Explosives Enactment, 1904.” 


Total | To be carried | To be landed 
els | past the Port. at the Port. 
3 3 g 
aw 
Description. ' 2 a] £ 
o Sy 9 
Bee Peas acelin a 
PS lice) SNe lirata ell as 
Gg = 6 Ci 6 q 
i 4 a 4 e 4 a 
i 
‘ 
i 
i 
: 1 
\ 
\ 
: i 
! 
| 
| 
i 
Dated at 
This day of 190 . 


Master of the Vessel. 
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Form £. 
sell 
Permit to ¢ possess 5 ammunition and gunpowder. (Rule 74.) 
purchase 


(Specify name in full) of (specify address in full) is hereby per- 
sell 
mitted ene (within one month from this date) (at his 
. ( purchase 


premises at *) ammunition and gunpowder of the kind 
and amount specified below :— 


Description of Ammunition and 


Gunpowder. Amount. Remarks. 


Dated at 
This day of , 190 


Chief Police Officer. 


* When possession is permitted the words “within one month from this 
date” are to be deleted. When sale or purchase is permitted the words “at 
hia premises at ” are to be deleted. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Ottice, Taiping. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 11th March, 1904. 


LAND RULES. 


RULES MADE BY THE RESIDENT, WITH THE APPROVAL 
OF THE RESIDENT-GENERAL, ON THE 30rx DAY 
OF NOVEMBER, 1903, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 17 OF THE LAND ENACTMENT, 1903. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. (i). These Rules may be cited as “The Land Rules, 1904,” and 
shall come into force upon publication in the Gazette. 


(ii). Upon the’ coming into force of these Rules the “Land Rules, 
1399,” shall be rescinded. 


(iii). In these Rules the expression “the Enactment ” means “The 
Land Enactment, 1903”; the word “demarcation” means the marking 
on the ground of the boundaries of any land and includes the making 
of a plan shewing such boundaries; and words defined by the Enact- 
ment have the meanings thereby assigned to them. 


APPLICATION FOR LAND. 


2. (i). Every application for State land must, except as provided by 
Rule 4, be in writing, addressed to the Collector, and substantially in the 
form of Schedule I hereto. 


(ii). Such application need not be tendered in person, but it must be 
signed in full by the applicant or applicants, or by his or their duly 
appointed agent, and marks made in lieu of signatures must be duly 
witnessed. 


3. No steps shall be taken to demarcate or survey any land applied 
for until the applicant shall have paid to the Collector the prescribed de- 
marcation or survey fees upon the approved area, and no applicant shall 
be allowed to occupy any land applied for until he shall have additionally 
paid the premium (if any), and the rent for the current year. 


4. Applications by Asiatics for lands not exceeding ten acres in 
area, to be held under title by entry in the Mukim Register, may be 
made orally, either to the Collector or the Penghulu. 


5. (i)."When any application has been approved and the rent 
payable in respect of the land applied for has been fixed the applicant 
‘aay, on payment at the Land Office of the prescribed fees for demarcation 
or survey, as the case may be, together with the rent for the current year 
and premium (if any), be authorised to occupy the land provided that 
the boundaries of it have been marked upon the ground to the satis- 
faction of the Collector and at the expense of the applicant. 
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(ii). The authority for such occupation may in the case of 
applications by Asiatics for lands not exceeding ten acres in area be 
given by the Collector; in all other cases the authority required is that. 
of the Resident. 


6. Approval by the Collector of any application for land not 
exceeding ten acres in area may be subject to any of the following 
conditions :— 


(a). That the applicant shall yearly, during a period of five years 
from the date when he is authorised to occupy the land, plant and 
maintain in good cultivation thereon such number of trees of economic 
value and of such kinds as the Collector may at the time of approving 
the application determine. 


(b). That the applicant shall not cultivate on the land specified 
products, to be determined by the Collector at the time of approving 
the application. 


(c). That tlie applicant shall cultivate on the land only specified 
products, to be determined by the Collector at the time of approving 
the application. 


(ii). On default in compliance with any such condition the land shall 
be liable to forfeiture, and re-entry may be made thereon in the manner 
provided in Section 5 of the Enactment. 


THE OCCUPATION OF HOLDINGS AND TRANSFER OF INTERESTS 
THEREIN PENDING SURVEY OR DEMARCATION. 


7. If at any time any application made by an Asiatic for land not 
exceeding ten acres in area, to be held by entry in the Mukim Register, 
whether under this or any previous Enactment, has been duly approved 
by the proper officer, and if all premium (if any), rent, demarcation or 
other fees due thereon have been fully paid, and if such Asiatic shall 
have been duly authorised by the proper officer to occupy such land and 
shall have entered into occupation thereof, or in the case of applications 
approved prior to the coming into force of the Land Rules, 1899, shall 
have been recognised by the Collector as being in possession thereof, 
then such Asiatic shall be deemed to have the right, interest and occu- 
pancy in such land set out in Section 33 of the Enactment, subject to 
the obligations and conditions therein mentioned, provided always :— 


(i). That he shall have no claim under this Rule to any land of which 
his possession has not been duly recognised, or of which he is not or has 
not been in continuous and effective occupation, or of which the boun- 
daries are not or have not constantly been clearly marked and defined, 
or which may be in excess of the area stated in the application in respect 
of which the land is occupied. 


(ii). That the rent due upon the land shall be recoverable under 
Part VI of the Enactment, but that in lieu of notice of sale under 
Section 71 thereof notice of cancellation of the application may be 
issued, and that the Collector may cancel the application in lieu of 
selling the land, and that after such cancellation all the rights of the 
applicant shall cease. 


(iii). That payment of rent upon the area set out in the application 
shall give no claim to any person to be registered as the owner of land 
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to the whole extent of that area, or to receive any refund of rent paid in 
excess of that payable upon the area for which title is subsequently 
registered in respect of the application. 


(iv). That the boundaries of the land whereof the applicant is 
entitled to be registered as owner shall be substantially those of the 
land duly and actually occupied, but that the Collector shall have 
-power to make such alterations in such boundaries as may be necessary 
to secure that the land alienated is in the form of a rectangle. 


(v). That no dealings with the land shall be capable of regietration 
by the Collector. 


(vi). That transfer of such land, if the assent of the applicant to such 
transfer be evidenced in writing in such manner as the Collector may 
direct, or transmission thereof in consequence of the death of the 
applicant may with the approval of the Collector be effected, on 
payment of the prescribed fee, by the cancellation by the Collector of 
the application in respect of which the land is occupied and the approval 
of a new application lodged by the person to whom the land is to be 
transferred or transmitted. 


(vii). That the Collector shall have power to refuse to effect such 
transfer or transmission, and shall not effect it unless all rent and 
other fees have been fully paid. 


(viii). That any person who may consider that his rights under this 
section have been injured by any action of the Collector may appeal to 
the Commissioner whose decision shall be final. 


TEMPORARY OCCUPATION OF LANDS. 


8. All land occupied otherwise than under permanent title shall, 
except as hereby otherwise provided, be liable to: the payment of rent 
in the same manner as land alienated under the Enactment. 


9. The Collector may, with the approval of the Resident and subject 
to such conditions as the Resident may generally or in particular cases 
direct, issue to any person desirous of manufacturing bricks, tiles or any 
form of pottery or earthenware or of burning lime a licence substantially 
in the form of Schedule IT hereto to occupy and use for such purpose, on 
payment of the prescribed rent, such portion of State land as may be 
described in such licence for any period not exceeding ten years. 


10. The Collector may, with the approval of the Resident, set aside 
a small portion of State Jand in any locality and permit the local 
community, without payment of rent but on payment of a nominal 
fee to be fixed by the Resident, to remove clay from such land for the 
purpose of making pots. 


11. (i). The Collector may issue to any person a temporary licence to 
occupy a. specified portion of State land, substantially in the form of 
Schedule IIT hereto. Every such licence shall expire on the 31st of 
December of the year in respect of which it is issued. 


(ii). The Coflector may also issue similar licences to occupy land 
alienated for mining purposes, provided that such licence shall give no 
rights to the holder thereof as against the rights of the lawful occupier 
for mining purposes. 
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12. The Collector may, with the approval of the Resident, permit 
the temporary occupation by aborigines of such dusuns or other 
portions of State land, and on such conditions as to payment or non- 
payment of fees or otherwise, as he may generally or in particular cases 
think reasonable. 


PREMIA, RENTS AND FEES. 


18. Subject to any special instructions by the Resident given with 
the sanction of the Resident-(eneral in exceptional cases, the premia, 
rents and fees to be charged under the Enactment shall be as follows:— 


TABLE I. 


Premia anD Rent. 


Notr.—The rates of premium and quit -rent set out in this table will ordinarily be charged upon 
all lands alienated after the coming into force of these Rules ; provided that nothing herein contained 
shall preclude the Government from at any time and without notice given altering these rates by 
Rule under the Enactment, or shall preclude the Resident from granting, with the approval of the 
Resident- General, special rates in cases where the interests of the State may appear to him to so 
require, or shall preclude the Resident from causing any State lands whatsoever to be alienated by 
auction, 


A—Town and VitLaGe Lots anp Lanps. 
(i). The premium payable on town and village lots and lands will ordinarily be 
the price paid by the successful bidder at auction. The reserve price on lots and 


lands to be sold by auction and the premium to be paid in the case of lots and lands 
not sold by auction will be fixed by the Resident. 


(ii). The annual rent on town and village lots and lands will be one per cent of 
the premium thereon, with the following minima :— 


Building lots in towns of 2,400 sq. feet or under, per lot 
Do. villages do. do. 

Town lands, per acre ° 

Village do. SA CREE Gl ar ce era Maree mete 


narernw @ 
ssser 


B.— AGRIcuLTURAL Lanps. 


(i). The premium payable on agricultural lands exceeding ten acres in area 
will be as follows :—- 


$ oc. 
Lands having a road frontage, per acre ate aes bee « 8 00 
Do. no do. do. » 2 00 


(ii). The annual rent on agricultural lands exceeding ten acres in area will be 
such as may be fixed by the Resident, with a minimum of $1 per acre. 


(iii). Agricultural lands not exceeding ten acres in area will be divided into 
three classes according to the fertility of the lands and their proximity to roada, 
rivers, markets, etc. 


(iv). The premium payable on lands of the first class will be $1 per acre. No 
premium will be payable on lands of the second and third classes. 


(v). The annual rent on lands of the said classes respectively will be as 


follows :— 
$c $c. 
For the First Class, per acre... os eee ony 1 2 to 8 20 
Do. Second do. on os on oe . «. 0 80 
Do. Third do, oe ose a5 eee tee +. 0 60 
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C.— GENERAL. 


(i). The annual rent on lands occupied under licences for temporary occupation, 
issued under Rules 9 and 11, shall not be less than $5 per acre and shall not exceed 
$26 per acre. 


(ii). The minimum rent reccivable in respect of any yond shall be the sum of 
fifty cents. 


(iii), In the computation of the rent payable on any land any fraction of a dollar 
Jess than ten cents and any fraction of an acre less than one rood shall be calculated 
as ten cents and one rood respectively. 


(iv). Rent shall be payable upon lands occupied prior to the completion of title. 


(v). In the case of lands for which title has not been completed prior to the 
1st day of October in any year and which have not been occupied prior to that date 
rent shall not be payable in respect of that year. 


TABLE II. 


Orrice Fees. 


Preparation of grant 


oN 
Bg > 


Filing affidavit of loss of document of title under Section 16 


8. Certified copy of extract issued under Section 16 or of any 
other document issued by a Collector and not otherwise 
provided for... ae wee es ee ah ae 0 50 


4, Registration against a title of— 
(i). a transfer or charge under Section 42 ... ae ae | 
(ii). cancellation of a charge under Section 44 ae 3s | 


iii). a transfer in pursuance of an order of sale under 
8 Pp 
Section 45 “ea 7 we 


(iv). a transmission under Section 46 
(v). & caveat under Scction 48 (ii) 


(vi). an order by the Collector under Section 35 or by the 
Commissioner under Section 36 or 47 or by a Court i 


(vii), any other instrument or dealing not otherwise | 
provided for as : va see 
i Exemptions, 

(a). caveat by Collector, 


(b). orders under Sections 35, 36 and 47, when the Com- 
missioner shall so direct. 


5. Registration against a title of the withdrawal, 1, discharge or 
cancellation of a caveat as see . Pes 0 50 


Exvemption.--caveat by Collector. 
6. Registration against a second or subsequent title of any instru- 
ment or dealing already registered against a title ... ire 0 2% 
7. Order of sale under Section 45... wee Why a eee 1 00 


8. Commission on sales under Section 45 :— 
(i). On amounts realized up to $ 1,000 5 per cent. 
(ii). On additional amounts up to $10,000 24 do. 
(iii). Do. over $10,000 1 = do. 
9. Production or deposit of power of attorney... see ase 1 
10. Noting revocation of power of attorney .. os oe os 0 


ll, Examivation and certification of correctness of a copy of any 
instrament Btn ae we ee U 50. 


88 
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12. Certified abstract of any title from Mukim Register ... ave 
18. Inspection of Mukim Register, for each title inspected oo 


RB. 


14. Service of any notice (payable by the person at whose instance 


or on whose behalf the notice is served) ... ~~ ae 0 6 

15. Filing appeel's ar anelicauon to Commissioner under Section 36 
or 4 Fe af oe oe owe ase ae 5 00 
16. Issue of notice of demand for rent under Seotion 67 ... ons 0 50 
17. Do. warrant of attachment under Section 68 ww se 1 00 
18. Do. notice of sale under Section 71.. oon we ae 0 60 

19. Effecting change of ow nership of approved application under 
Land Rule 7 ten aor ae see oo 1 00 

TABLE III. 
Survey anp DemarcaTion Fees. 
(Including Coat of Plan and Tracing.) 
A.—Svrvey Fexs on Town AnD VILLAGE Lora anp Lanps. 

On Lots not exceeding 2,400 sq. feet (if adjoining surveyed land) 5 00 
Do. do. do. (if not do. do. ) 10 00 


- ~On lands exceeding 2,400 eq. feet survey fees at the rates pres- 
cribed for agricultural lands. 


B,—Svcrvey Fexs oN AGRICULTURAL LANDS8. 


5 acres and under ase oe . oe oo oa «we 15 00 
For each additional acre up to 10 acres eee ae +8 2 00 
1Oacres ... wee ae se os on wee we ae 25 00 
For each additional acre up to 25 acres Les et an 1 50 

25 acres % a on ae on 47 50 
For each additional ae to 50 acres tee ae 1 580 

50 acres 5 ay te oe one ea one vs 85 00 
For each additional acre up to 100 acres ae Pe 00 

100 acres . ase ate ae ah sie + 185 00 
For each additional acre up to 300 acres eee aes ase 0 90 

300 acres .. ws : one on on os «. 815 00 
For each additional acre up to 500 acres aoe wee se 0 80 
500 acres . ae “ ae 00 
For casi additional « acre up to 1,000 acres... a8 70 
1,000 acres vee or ase 00 
For each additional ¢ acre up to 2) 000 acres. ae on Oo 60 
2,000 acres eae “ . ove we + 1,425 00 
For each additional acre up to 4,000 ACTER ae ae aoe Oo 50 
4,000 acres . ae oa -++ 2,425 00 
For each additional « acre up to 6,000 acres... ae an o 40 
6,000 acres Re re Pas + ade «++ 8,225 00 
For each additional « acre up to 10,000 acres... en se 0 30 
10,000 acres fe er “as aaa aoe ve, 4,425 00 
20 


For each additional acre above 10,000 acres ... one us 0 


In addition to the survey fees prescribed by Parts A and B of this Table a fee 
-60 cents will be chargeable for each boundary mark inserted. 
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C.—Demarcation Fees on Lanps To BE HELD BY ENTRY IN MUKIM REGISTER, 


(Including Cost of Boundary Marks). $ oe 

8 acres and under ser ads see a ae eh oo 3 00 
For each additional acre up to 10 acres we ae on 1 00 

For each additional acre up to 25 acres acs AN ase 0 75 

25 acres ... on a avs fee a tie ae w= 21 86 
For each additional acre up to 50 acres © oes age oon 1 00 

50 acres ... on 5 oa soe od a 5 we 46 25 
For each additional acre above 50 acres Bs aes Be 1 25 


In calculating survey and demarcation fees under Parts A, Band C of this Table- 
an additional part of an acre shall be reckoned as an additional acre. 


D.—Frrs on SuB-DIVISION oF LANDS ALREADY SctRVEYED OR DEMARCATED. 


If the sub-division of any block of surveyed or demarcated land necessitates 
further survey or demarcation work, the actual cost of the work done shall be 
payable in addition to the fees prescribed by Part E of this Table for re-drafting 
the plans. 


E..—Fees rok RE-DRAFTING PLANs. 


On Extracts from Mukim Register 23 ie aes a6 ws. Free 
gic 
On grants and leases, 100 acres and under 4 eh «+ 2 00 
On do. over 100 acres and under 1,000 acres... 5 00 
On do. do. 1,000 acres ... Zi oes) ase +. 10 00 


COLLECTION OF LAND REVENUE. 


14. All rents payable in respect of any year under the Enactment or 
these Rules shall fall due in advance on the Ist day of January. 


15. The place of payment shall ordinarily be the Land Office of the 
District, but the Collector shall hold, or cause to be held, field collections 
at such dates and in such manner as he may deem expedient. 


16. The Collector shall so notify and advertise any auction held 
under Part VI and so arrange the time (subject to the limitations 
imposed by the Enactment or these Rules), place and manner of holding 
such auction as will, in his opinion, be most likely to realise the greatest 
net value for the land or thing sold, and he may adjourn any such sale 
to any specified place, day or hour. 


17. The expense of maintenance or custody of any property or thing 
seized under Part VI of the Enactment shall be part of the costs of the 
attachment. 


18. No officer employed in the Land Office of the District and no. 
officer having any duty to perform in connection with any sale under the 
Enactment shall either directly or indirectly bid for, acquire, or attempt 
to acquire any interest in property offered at such sale. 


19. Registration of the purchaser’s title to any land or interest in 
accordance with Section 73 of the Enactment may be effected by register- 
ing an order of transfer substantially in the form of Schedule IV hereto. 
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SERVICE OF NOTICES. 


20. The service of all notices or other processes issued under the 
provisions of the Enactment, or of any Rules made thereunder, may be 
effected as follows :— 


(i). Service may be effected by delivering or tendering a copy of the 
document to be served, authenticated by the seal of the issuing officer, 
either to the person to whom it is addressed or to any adult member of 
his family (other than a servant) residing with him, and obtaining the 
signature of the person to whom such copy is delivered or tendered to 
an acknowledgment of service endorsed upon the original document or 
written in a book to be kept for that purpose. 


(ii). If the person to whom such copy is delivered or tendered is 
unwilling or unable to sign the acknowledgment, or if the serving 
officer is unable to find any proper person on whom to effect personal 
service, service may be effected by affixing a copy of the document to be 
served in a conspicuous position upon the land (if any) which is affected, 
and by also 


(a). Affixing a copy thereof upon the house or place of business of 
the person to be served if such can be found within the State, or 


(b). Affixing a copy thereof or a notice containing full particulars 
thereof at the mosque, Penghulu’s bale, market or other common place 
of resort in the town or village or kampong in which the person to be 
served usually resides or last resided. 


(iii). In each of the above cases the serving officer shall enter on 
the back of the original of the document served or in the book above 
mentioned a statement of the time, place and manner in which he 
effected the service, and shall sizn the same. 


(iv). The officer issuing the notice may require any serving officer to 
make oath or attirmation to the truth of any such entry made by him. 


TIME ANID METHOD OF THE PREPARATION AND CULTIVATION OF 
LAND BY ASIATICS FOR THE GROWTH OF RICE. 


21. The Collector may, with the approval of the Resident, after 
consulting with the Pengltulu and local headmen, fix, in respect of any 
mukim or of any locality, the date on which all Asiatic occupiers of padi 
Jandés in such mukim or locality shall commence the preparation of such 
lands for planting, and the date by which such planting shall be comple- 
ted, and every such Asiatic occupier shall commence the preparation of 
his lands for planting and shall complete his planting on and by the dates 
fixed respectively ; provided always— 


(i). That the dates fixed by the Collector shall have been notified to 
all concerned at least one month prior to the date fixed for the commence- 
ment of preparation. 


(ii). That no failure to commence preparation or to complete planting 
on and by the dates fixed respectively shall be deemed to be an offence 
against the provisions of this Rule unless it is proved that such failure 
eaused, or was likely to cause, loss or damage to the occupiers of 
neighbouring padi lands. be 
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22. Should any Asiatic occupier of padi land make default in prepa- 
ring such land for the cultivation of padi after due notice given under 
the preceding Rule the Collector may, on proof to his satisfaction that 
such default is likely to cause loss or damage to the occupiers of 
neighbouring padi lands, authorise such occupiers to clear such land, 
and the reasonable cost of such clearing may be recovered from such 
occupier by the Collector in the name of the persons by whom the clearing 
was done, by suit before a Magistrate. 


LICENCES. 


23. The Collector may issue to any person, on payment of such fee 
as the Resident may direct, a licence, substantially in the form of Schedule 
V hereto, to remove from State land any of the articles mentioned in Sub- 
section (xii) of Section 17 of the Enactment, or to remove from any 
alienated land any such article which the owner of such land may by the 
conditions of the title under which the land is held be prohibited from 
removing ; provided always :— 


(i). That no such licence shall be issued except to the owner of the 
land or with his consent. 


(ii). That no licence shall be issued to remove guano except with 
the approval of the Resident und subject to the condition that no 
guano removed under it shall be exported from the Federated Malay 
States. 


RE-ENTRY FOR BREACH OF CONDITIONS. 


24. The Collector or any officer authorised by him in writing, when 
re-entering on any land under the provisions of Section 5 of the Enact- 
ment, shall effect such re-entry by affixing in some conspicuous position 
on the land a notice stating that the Collector has re-entered on the 
land on behalf of the State. Every such notice of re-entry shall be 
published by beat of gong and also by notification in the Gazette. 


SURRENDER OF LAND. 


25. (i). Before accepting any surrender of title under Section 21 
of the Enactment the Collector may require the applicant to make 
a statutory declaration substantially in the form of Schedule VI hereto, 
and may require him to deliver up all deeds and documents of title, 
relating to the land in question, in his possession. 


(ii). The Collector shall give to the applicant a receipt substantially 
in the form of Schedule VII hereto for all such deeds and documents 
delivered to him. 


26. A surrender of land under Section 22 of the Enactment may be 
substantially in the form of Schedule VIII hereto, and shall be witnessed 
by a person competent to attest under Section 41 (ii) of the Enactment. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER SECTIONS 35, 36 AND 47. 


27. The Collector shall keep, in the form of Schedule IX hereto, a 
register of enquiries held by him under Section 35 of the Enactment, 
and shall take notes in writing of all evidence given before him in 
the course of any such enquiry, and shall also keep, in the form of 
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Schedule X hereto, a register of all appeals decided by the Commissioner 
under Section 36 of the Enactment. 


28. Any person desiring to appeal to the Commissioner under 
Section 36 (i) of the Enactment, or to make application under Section 36 
(ii) shall, within the period prescribed in each case, deliver to the Collector, 
for transmission to the Commissioner, a memorandum of appeal substan- 
tially in the form of Schedule XI hereto, or an application substantially 
in the form of Schedule XII hereto, as the case may be, together with a 
certified copy of the order in question, and shall also pay to the Collector 
the prescribed fee and the costs of serving upon all parties directly affected 
by the appeal or application notices substantially in the form of Schedule 
XIII hereto. 


29. The Collector shall thereupon cause such notices to be served, and 
shall without delay forward the documents to the Commissioner together 
with a copy of the notes of the enquiry and a report upon the matter. 


30. Any person desiring to apply to the Commissioner under Sec- 
tion 47 of the Enactment shall deliver to the Collector, for transmission 
to the Commissioner, an application substantially in the form of Schedule 
XIV hereto, together with an affidavit in support of the alleged facts, 
and shall also pay to the Collector the prescribed fee and the costs of 
serving a notice substantially in the form of Schedule XV hereto and a 
copy of the affidavit upon every person whose rights would be directly 
affected by the order applied for. Thereupon the Collector shall cause 
service of the notices and copies of affidavit to be made, and shall without 
delay transmit the application and affidavit to the Commissioner together 
with a report upon the matter. 


31. No fees shall be charged in respect of the notices mentioned 
in the two last preceding Rules, other than the costs (if any) of actual 
service or of preparing copies of the affidavit. 


32. Any party to proceedings under Sections 35, 36 or 47 of the 
Enactment who applies for issue of summons for the attendance of any 
person shall, before the summons is granted, pay to the Collector such a 

‘sum of money as the Collector may deem sufficient to defray the travelling 
and other expenses of the person summoned, incurred in connection with 
the summons. 


33. The Collector or Commissioner may, in any proceedings under 
Sections 35, 36 or 47 of the Enactment, direct by whom the costs of each 
party are to be paid, whether by himself or by any other party to the 
proceedings and whether in whole or in what part or proportion. 


34. Nothing in the preceding Rules shall prevent the Commissioner 
from taking action upon any appeal or application made to him direct, if 
he think fit so to do. 


35. Appeals to the Court under Sections 36 and 47 of the Enact- 
ment shall follow, as far as possible, the practice regulating Civil 
appeals in the Court for the time being. 


REGISTRATION. 


86. A fee shall be chargeable by the Collector for examining a copy 
of any instrument and certifying the same to be a true copy. 
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37. Any person who may desire to revoke any original power of 
attorney filed in any Land Office may do so by notice substantially in the 
form of Schedule XVI hereto. In all cases a notice of revocation must be 
witnessed in the manner provided by Section 41 (ii) of the Enactment. 


SATISFACTION OF CHARGES. 


38. Ifthe signature of the chargee of any land cannot be obtained 
by the Collector upon the memorandum of charge, as required by 
Section 44 of the Enactment, the owner of the land may apply to the 
Commissioner to exercise his powers under Section 47 of the Enactment, 
and the Commissioner shall after due enquiry make such order as to the 
cancellation or otherwise of the charge as he may think just. 


SALE OF LAND BY CHARGEE. 


39. The notice required by Section 45 (i) to be given by the chargee 
to the owner may be substantially in the form of Schedule XVII hereto. 


40. Every application by a chargee under Section 45 (i) of the 
Enactment shall be in writing and signed by the chargee, and may be 
substantially in the form of Schedule XVIII hereto, and shall contain 
all details required thereby. 


41. Upon receipt of any such application for the sale of land the 
Collector shall fix a day and hour for the hearing thereof and shall 
thereupon cause to be issued under his hand notices, substantially in 
the form of Schedule XIX hereto, which shall be posted upon the land 
and served, at the expense of the applicant, on every person who may 
appear to the Collector to be interested in the hearing of the application. 


42. At the day and hour fixed for the hearing the Collector shall 
proceed to hear the application in the presence of the parties interested 
and shall record their evidence in writing. He may adjourn the hearing 
at any stage and for any period and shall record his reasons for such 
adjournment. 


43. An order of sale shall be substantially in the form of Schedule 
XX hereto. 


44. (i). Every such sale shall be by public auction and the 
auctioneer shall be nominated by the Collector, provided that no person 
shall be nominated who has any interest whatever in the proceedings or 
who is not either an officer borne on the pensionable establishment of 
the State or a person approved by the Resident to conduct sales by 
auction in the District in which the land is situated. 


(ii). Every auction shall be conducted under the conditions of sale 
approved for the conduct of auctions of State land so far as the same 
muy be applicable. 


45. The date of the sale shall be wholly in the discretion of the 
Collector, who may if he see fit postpone it at any time. 


46. The Collector shall cause such public notice to be given of the sale 
as he may in the interest of the parties or of either of them think advis- 
able. Any expense incurred in so doing shall be part of the costs of the 
procecdings. 
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47. At any time prior to the fall of the hammer the owner of the 
land shall have the right to stop the sale upon payment of the sum due 
together with all costs. 


48. The chargee may himself bid at the sale. 


49. Ifa sale is effected the purchase money shall be paid within the 
period mentioned in the order of sale to the person named therein. Tho 
nomination of such person shall be in the discretion of the Collector, and 
he may nominate himself or the auctioneer. 


50. (i). Such person nominated shall make no payment to any person 
until authorised to do so by the Collector. 


(ii). The costs of the proceedings shall be a first charge upon the 
amount realised by the sale. 


(iii). Should the amount realised be more than sufficient to meet the 
costs and the claim of the chargee the balance shall be paid to the 
chargor or person claiming under him. 


51. Upon payment to the chargee of the amount due to him in 
respect of the charge, or of such less amount as may be available after 
deducting the costs of the proceedings, the Collector shall endorse upon 
the order of sale a certificate giving the name of the purchaser and the 
price paid, and shall register the purchaser as owner of the land. 


DEMARCATION AND SURVEY. 


52. Whenever any of the powers mentioned in Section 56 of the 
Enactment are being exercised, there shall, if possible, be present the 
Penghulu of the mukim and either the owner of the land or his 
representative. 


53. When a Settlement Officer has made an assessment, as pres- 
cribed in Section 59 of the Enactment, he shall forthwith prepare and 
hand to the owner of the land, or to his representative, a memorandum 
in writing addressed to the Collector and stating the number, descrip- 
tion, age and size of the trees or other property to be removed or 
destroyed, and his detailed valuation thereof, and no trees or other 
property shall be removed or destroyed for the space of 48 hours 
after the said memorandum has been handed to such owner or 
representative. 


54, The boundary marks to be erected under Section 61 of the 
Enactment shall, except when otherwise allowed by the Resident 
either by written permission or by notification in the Gazette, be 
granite posts with a minimum length of 25 inches and a minimum 
thickness of five inches, and shall be buried in the ground to a 
depth of 20 inches. 


55. The officer having control under Section 65 of the Enactment 
of all stations and marks in the State, other than those belonging to the 
Trigonometrical Survey Department, is the Superintendent of Revenue 
Surveys. 


Stations and marks belonging to the Trigonometrical Survey Depart- 
ment are under the control of the officer in charge of that Department. 
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FORMS. 


56. Documents substantially in the form of the schedules hereto 
may, in so far as they are applicable, be used for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Enactment and of these Rules, and shall, 
as regards the form thereof, be valid and sufficient, and if no such form 
shall be found applicable then such similarly concise forms may be used 
as the nature of the case may require and as the Commissioner may 


from time to time direct. 


SCHEDULE I. 
{Ruxe 2 (i). ] 


District of 


APPLICATION FOR LAND. 


No. of 19 
Received by me this day of 


Address 
Date 
Sir, 
I have the honour to apply for 
land as described below, to be held under * 


19 


Collector. 


acres of State 


, and I hereby undertake to pay all fees 


prescribed for the survey and demarcation of the same. 


2. I propose to use the land for t 


3. The land can be pointed out by 
who lives at 


4, My address to which any communications concerning this 


application may be sent to me by post is 


T am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


(Signature) 
To 
The Collector 


at 


* State form of Title. + State purpose; building, cultivation, etc. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND APPLIED FOR. 
Mukim 
Locality 
Distance from nearest town, village or milestone (stating direction) 
Area (in acres) 


Position of the land * 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DEFINING THE POSITION OF THE 
LAND APPLIED FOR. 


I. If the land applied for adjoins or is close to land already alien- 
ated, a sketch shewing it in its approximate position with respect to 
such alienated land must be given on the blank space hereunder and the 
lot number and plan number of such alienated land must be quoted. 


2. If the land applied for is not close to any alienated land its 
approximate distance from the nearest alienated land, with the direction, 
should be stated; and a sketch must be given on the blank space here- 
under shewing its approximate position with respect to some known 
point together with all intervening features, such as streams or paths. 

3. When possible the exact boundaries of the land applied for 
should be stated, giving an initial point and stating the bearing and 
length of each boundary in turn back to such point. 


SCHEDULE II. 
(Rove 9). 


LICENCE FOR TEMPORARY OCCUPATION OF STATE LAND 
FOR MANUFACTURE OF BRICKS, ETC. 


No. 
District of 
Mukim of 


is hereby authorised to 
-occupy the land hereunder described for 


years, commencing from the day of 
next, for the purpose of in consideration 
of the yearly payment of $ , to be made 
by him in advance on the day of 


in every year. 


* See instructions below. 


% 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND. 


Boundaries 


Dated at this day of 1D ad 


Collector. 


SCHEDULE III. 
spe? (Rue 11). 
LICENCE FOR TEMPORARY OCCUPATION OF STATE LAND 
‘OR LAND ALIENATED FOR MINING PURPOSES. 

No. 

District of 

Mukim of 

is hereby 


authorised to occupy the land hereunder described until December 31st of 
the current year for the purpose of 

in. consideration of the payment made by him in advance as set out 
below. 


This licence is issued subject to “The Land Rules, 1904,” is not 
transferable, and may at any time be cancelled by the Collector 


‘without compensation to the licensee. 


Rent received, $ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND. 
Mukin 
Locality 
Area 
Boundaries 


Dated at thie day of ,19(« 


Collector. 
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SCHEDULE Iv. 
(Rure 19). 
ORDER OF TRANSFER ON SALE FOR ARREARS. 
No. 
District of 
By virtue of the powers conferred on the Collector by Part VI of 


“The Land Enactment, 193,” the land comprised in Ss 
registered in the name of 
was sold by public auction on the 


day of »19 ~~, to - 
for the sum of $ and is hereby ordered to be 
transferred to the said 
Dated at this day of e119 
Collector. 
Transfer No. Registered by me against 
This day of » 19 
Collector. 
SCHEDULE V. 
(Rue 23). 


LICENCE TO REMOVE ARTICLES SPECIFIED IN SECTION 17 (xii) 
OF THE LAND ENACTMENT, 1903. 


No. 
District of 
is hereby 
authorised to remove from the land hereunder described within a period 
of from this date 
not exceeding in quantity. 
Fee received $ 
DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND. 
Mukim 
Locality 
Other particulars 
Dated at this day of PAG os 
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SCHEDULE VI. 
[Rue 25 (i).] 
STATUTORY DECLARATION PRELIMINARY TO SURRENDER OF LAND. 


I, of 


do solemnly and sincerely declare that :— 


1. Iam the owner of all that piece of land situated in 
bounded as follows : 


and containing an area of 
now held under 


2. Tam not aware of any mortgage, charge, encumbrance or claim 
affecting the said land, or that any person has any claim, estate or 
interest. in the said land at law or in equity, in possession or in expec- 
tancy, other than is set forth and stated as follows—that is to say — 


3. There is no person in possession or occupation of the said land 
alversely to my estate or interest therein. 


4. The said land is now occupied by 
5. There are no deeds or documents of title affecting such land 


in my possession or under my control other than those hereunder 
enumerated. 


OF T 


LI 


TOF DEEDS OR DOCUMEN 


No. Date. | Names of Partics and Nature of Deed or Document. 


And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the same to 
be true and by virtue of the provisions of the “ Statutory Declarations 
Enactment, 1899.” 


Subscribed and solemnly declared by the 
above - named 
at in the State of 


This dau of 19, before me 


Magistrate. 
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SCHEDULE VII. 
(Ruue 25 (ii).] 
RECEIPT FOR DEEDS AND DOCUMENTS. 


I, the undersigned, acknowledge that I have this day received from 


of 
the deeds and documents hereunder enumerated. | 
LIST OF DEEDS OR DOCUMENTS OF TLTLE. ' 
ae ‘ ere : aor 
No, | Date. Names of Parties and Nature of Deed or Document. 
e 4 
Dated at this day of »19 


Collector. 


SCHEDULE VIII. 
(Rute 26). 
FORM OF SURRENDER. 


(To be endoreed on the instrument of title by which the land was alienated.) 


Kwyow Aut MEN by these presents that I 
of 


do hereby surrender unto the Ruler of the State, his heirs and successors 
in office, all and singular the land and hereditaments comprised in the 
ht geet Grant . - . 
within wr itten Entry in the Mukim Rewistor to the intent that all my right, title 
and interest in the said land may cease and be extinguished. 
Signed, sealed and delivered » 
by the said 


in the presence of J 


19 


SCHEDULE IX. 


(RuxeE 27). 
REGISTER OF ENQUIRIES HELD UNDER SECTION 35 OF THE 


LAND ENACTMENT, 1903, 
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SCHEDULE xX. 


(Rue 27). 
REGISTER OF APPEALS DECIDED BY THE COMMISSIONER. 


Remarks. 
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SCHEDULE XI. 
(Rue 28). 
MEMORANDUM OF APPEAL IN AN APPEAL FROM COLLECTOR 
TO COMMISSIONER. 


WHEREAS on the day of ,19  , the Collector 
for the District of made an order as follows : — 


Nore.— Here copy the order. 


The above-named appeals to the Commissioner of 
Lands against this order on the following grounds :— 


1. 


Be: 
3. 
4. 
6. 


Dated at this day of, 19 


Appellant or Appellant's Solicitor. 
SCHEDULE XII. 
(RuLE 28). 
APPLICATION TO COMMISSIONER BY PERSON ALLEGED TO BE 
INJURIOUSLY AFFECTED BY ORDER OF COLLECTOR. 
Wuereas on the day of , 19, the Collector 
for the District of made an order as follows :-— 


Nore.— Here copy the order. 


Anp WHEREAS conceives that a right to or interest 
in the said land which he claims to have is injuriously affected by the 
said order, now the said hereby applies to the 


Commissioner of Lands to set aside or vary the said order. 


Dated at this day of ,19 


Applicant or Applicant's Solicitor. 
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SCHEDULE XII. 


(RuxE 28). 


APPEAL 
NOTICE OF -——_————Y TO COMMISSIONER AGAINST 
APPLICATION 


ORDER OF COLLECTOR. 


To 

Taxe Notice that . pas 
to the Commissioner of Lands Toweb aside oF ay the order made by the 
Collector for the district of on the 
day of ,19 _, which order 


was as follows :— 


Norse :— Here copy the order. 


Dated at this day of 19 


Appellant _ Appellant's lick 
Applicant ot Applicant's Bonet er: 


SCHEDULE XIV. 
(Ruxe 30). 


APPLICATION TO COMMISSIONER FOR ORDER FOR 
RECTIFICATION OF REGISTER, ETC. 


Application is hereby made to the Commissioner of Lands by 
on the grounds set out in the affidavit of 
attached hereto for an order that— 


Nore :— Set out exactly the nature of the order applied for. 


Dated at this day of , 19 


Applicant or Applicant's Solicitor. 
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SCHEDULE XV. 
(Rus 30). 


NOTICE OF APPLICATION TO COMMISSIONER FOR ORDER FOR 
RECTIFICATION OF REGISTER, ETC. 


To 


Take Notice that at o’clock in the noon 

on day the day of 
,19 _, application will be made to the 

Commissioner of Lands on the grounds stated in the affidavit of 
(a copy of which is attached hereto), for an order that— 


Nore :— Set out exactly the nature of the order applied for. 


Dated at this day of » 19 


Applicant or Applicant's Solicitor. 
SCHEDULE XVI. 
(Rute 37). 
NOTICE OF REVOCATION OF POWER OF ATTORNEY. 
To the Collector 
at 


The Power of Attorney executed by 


in favour of 


and dated the day of , 19, which 
was deposited in the Land Office at 
on the day of 19, is hereby 
revoked. 

i (Signature of Donors of Power of Aitorney). 


Signed by the above-named ) 


in the presence of 5 
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SCHEDULE XVII 
(RuxE 39). 


NOTICE BY CHARGEE DEMANDING PAYMENT OF MONEY 
DUE UNDER CHARGE. 


To of 


a of 


do hereby demand from you, at the expiration of three months from the 
date of the service on you of this notice, payment of all such principal 
money and interest as shall then be due and owing to me upon or by 


virtue of a certain instrument of charge registered No. dated the 
day of 19 » whereby the land 

hereunder described was charged with the sum of dollars 
and interest as therein mentioned: And I give you 
notice that, in default of payment thereof, I shall apply to the Collector 


for the District of to order the 
sale of the said land, or of such portion thereof as may be necessary. 
Dated at : this day of 19 


Signature of Chargee. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND REFERRED TO IN THE ABOVE NOTICE. 


SCHEDULE XVIII. 
(Ruxe 40). 
APPLICATION BY CHARGEE FOR SALE OF LAND. 
To the Collector 
District of 


Wuereas by a charge dated 19 , and 
registered as No. of 19 , the land hereunder described was 
charged with the sum of and interest 


payable in manner therein appearing, 


Anp WHEREAS default has been made in payment of the said sum 
and interest in that— 


Nore.— Insert particulars of the default. 
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Anp wHeErzas on the day of 
19 ,I caused notice demanding payment, copy of which I attach, to be 
served upon of 


the registered owner of the said land by 


Note.— Insert manner in which notice was served. 


AnD wHEREas during the ensuing three months full payment has 
not been made, Now I of ; 
the registered Chargee under the said Charge, apply that an order may 
issue to sell the said land. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND CHARGED. 

Locality 

Area 

Title 


State of cultivation or improvement 


Dated at this day of 19 5 


Signature of Chargee. 


SCHEDULE XIX. 
(Rute 41). 


NOTICE BY COLLECTOR THAT CHARGEE HAS APPLIED 
FOR ORDER FOR SALE OF LAND. 


To of 
WHEREAS 
of 
the holder of charge No. , dated the day of 
,19 , on the land hereunder described 


has applied to the Collector for the District of 


for an orJer for the sale of the said land: 


Anp wHereas it has been made to appear to the said Collector that 
you would be affected by such order: 


. the holder of charge No. dated the day of 19 
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Now Take Novice that the said application will be heard before the 


said Collector at o’clock in the noon at the said 
Collector's Office at on the day 
of ,19 , and that you can then, if you wish, 


appear before the said Collector and be heard in the matter of the said 
application. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND ABOVE REFERRED TO. 


Dated at this day of »19 


Collector. 


SCHEDULE XxX. 


(Rute 48). 
ORDER OF SALE BY COLLECTOR AT INSTANCE OF CHARGEKE. 


WHEREAS of 
has applied to me to order the sale of the lands thereby charged which 
are described hereunder and whereof the registered owner is 

of and whereas 
T have held enquiry and am satisfied that default has been made in the 
payments secured by the said charge, I now order that 


Nore.— Insert the whole of the said land or the specified portion to be sold. 


shall he sold by public auction at m. on the 
day of 19 at 
and I appoint of 


to conduct the sale, and I order that the purchase money shall be paid 
to 
Note.--- Insert the person to whom and the time within which 
the purchase money is to be puid. 

The above order is subject to the right of the owner of the said land 
to stop the sale at any time prior to the fall of the hammer upon payment 
of the sum of $ together with the costs of the chargee which 
amount up to the present to $ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND CHARGED. 
Locality 
Area 
Titles 


Description 


Dated at this day of 19 


Collector. 


(To be printed at the back.) 


T certify that the land hereunder described was sold by public auction 
in pursuance of this order, and that the purchaser was 


of and the price 
paid § 
DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND SOLD. 
Locality 
Titles 
Dated at this day of 129. 
Collector. 
Transfer No. Registered by me against 
this day of 19 
Collector. 


30th November, 1903. 


Printed at the Perak Government Printing Office, Taiping. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, F.MS. 


Roya Botanic GaRpENs, 


Perapentya, Cerion, 12th July, 1904. 


Srr,—I have the honour to forward herewith a preliminary report upon my mission to 
the Federated Malay States for the purpose of advising the Government as to the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Agriculture. My detailed report, which will, I fear, be somewhat 
voluminous, will be forwarded as soon as possible, probably in the course of about three weeks 
from the present time. 


2. Landing in Singapore on the 2nd April, I conferred with the Acting High Com- 
missoner, the Hon. Mr. W. T. Taylor, c.m.¢., and others; I then visited Kuala Lumpur to 
confer with yourself, the Federal Secretary, and other officials; and spent some weeks in 
travelling throughout the three western States, visiting estates, conferring with officials, 
planters, and others, and generally endeavouring to render myself as familiar with the general 
conditions of agriculture in the Malay States, its principal needs, its good points and its 
weaknesses, as was possible in the time at my disposal. I take this opportunity of expressing 
my indebtedness to the Residents and other officials of these States, and to the agricultural 
community in general, for the hospitality and assistance in my researches so ungrudgingly 
afforded to me. . 


3. In the middle of the period spent in the Federated Malay States, I paid a short visit 
to Java, in order to see for myself, so fur as might be, the reasons of the great prosperity and 
industry of the natives of that island, and find out to what extent there was any prospect of 
producing similar effects in the Federated Malay States. 


4. Speaking broadly, there is at present but little of either agriculture or population in 
the Federated Malay States, when regard is paid to their large area, favourable climate and 
soil, good government, excellent means of communication and transport, and other things 
favourable to agricultural enterprise. The country is extremely rich, but its revenue is mainly 
derived from tin mining, carried on by an alien population, and it is in the highest degree 
desirable to see a large agricultural industry, with a comparatively settled population, 
established as u kind of backbone to the country. There seems no reason to fear any serious 
collapse of the mining industry in the near future, but this does not relieve the Government 
of the responsibility of encouraging agriculture as much as may be, the more so as there can 
at present be no question of difficulty in finding the money which may be necessary to carry 
out any settled agricultural policy. 


5. The explanation of the present state of agricultural matters as indicated above involves 
many considerations with which I propose to deal in my further report, confining myself here 
to the main question as to a Department of Agriculture. 


6. I find a very general consensus of opinion among nearly all those with whum I have 
conferred in the Federated Malay States in favour of the early establishment of such a 
department, as was indeed expressed in the Report of the Commission upon the proposed 
Board of Agriculture, dated at Kuala Lumpur, 1st September, 1903. 


7. With this opinion I am myself strongly in accord, and I recommend the establishment. 
of a Department of Agriculture by the Federal Government, in charge of a Director who shall 
be directly responsible to that Government, and advise it upon all agricultural matters in the 
Federated Malay States. 


8. At the present time there is no organisation definitely directed to the encouragement. 
and improvement of agriculture in the country, though this is in many ways one of the most. 
important questions which should engage the attenlion of the Government. It is, sv to speak, 
being nibbled at by various officers, and institutions, official and unofficial—e.y.. hy the 
establishment of the Experimental Gardens at Kuala Kangsar and at Batu Tiga, by the 
appointment of an officer to carry out the provisions of the Coconut Trees Preservation 
Enactment, and in other ways; but the weak point at present is, it appears to me, the almost. 
entire lack of a definite agricultural policy upon the part of the Government or of the local 
officers. Agriculture is the most slowly changed of all occupations, and agriculturists are the 
most conservative of mankind ; this is most especially true in Southern Asia. If anything of 
importance is to be done for the improvement of agriculture, a settled policy must be adopted. 
and carried on through a long period of time. At present each officer of Government has 
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his own views as to what is required, and in each position which he may occupy—and, as a 
rule, his occupation is but for a very few years at most—he puts these views into operation so 
far as his time, availability of funds, and instructions of his superior officers will allow. The 
next occupant of his post probably has entirely different views, and the net result of this kind 
of thing is that comparatively little permanent result i is produced upon the agriculture of the 
country. 


9. There should therefore be an officer, ‘specially trained in such duties, whose sole 
business it should be to attend to the interests uf agriculture, to udvise Government in all 
matters relating to agricultural policy or practice—thus as far as possible ensuring the 
adoption of a settled policy —and to take over and control, with the object of furthering these 
ends and the good of agriculture in the Federated Malay States, all organisations for the aid 
of agriculture which have already been started by Government (c.g., the Experimental Gardens 
in Perak and at Batu Tiga, the Coconut Trees Preservation Department, etc.), and any further 
ones which may be decided upon. 


10. The officer should be termed Director of Agriculture and Government Botanist ; he 
should for the present, at any rate, have his head-quarters at Kuala Lumpur; he should be 
directly responsible to the Federal Government ; and he should receive such a salary as will 
make it worth his while to stay for a long period, if not for his whole career, in the country, 
and thus give continuity to any agricultural policy that may be adopted. His post should be 
of equal importance to that of, say, the Conservator of Forests, and should be similarly paid. 


1l. So far I have dealt with the proposal from the broadest point of view, and without 
any reference to particular kinds of agriculture, or to special work for the benefit of 
agriculturists which can be carried on by a trained scientific man, and which is impracticable 
at present. Agriculture in the East may be divided roughly into “ estate” agriculture, carried 
on upon a large scale by European or native capitalists with hired labour, and the “ kampong- 
sawah” agriculture of the native villagers and others, worked upon a small scale without, or 
with but little, hired labour. The former is by far the more progressive form of agriculture, 
and by reason of its large scale, competition with other countries, and other causes, requires 
technical help and advice. At the same time, encouragement of such agriculture will tend to 
a more rapid opening up and population of the country than encouragement of village cultiva- 
tion. Planting industries more and more tend to need continual scientific aid, in dealing with 
outbreaks of disease, in improvement of methods of cultivation and preparation of products, 
and in other ways, and such help can only be given by a properly organised scientific Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These considerations form a further cogent reason for the establish- 
ment of a department. The planting industry of the Federated Malay States has so far been 
rather unfortunate, but seems at last within sight of success with india-rubber-—an industry in 
which scientific aid is especially necessary in the investigation of methods of harvesting and 
preparing the product—coconuts, and sugar. 


12. To propose at this stage any exact outline of what such an agricultural department 
should comprise would be premature. In my final report I shall indicate those directions in 
which it is perhaps most likely that it may require development. but for the present it may 
suffice to indicate what should be ‘provided for next year in the event of its being decided to 
establish the department— it being clearly understood that this is only a preliminary estimate, 
and that when the department is in full working order other branches of work will necessarily 
have to be provided for. 


13. The salaries of one clerk, of an orderly, and a punkah-puller should be provided as 
in 1904. Some kind of laboratory attendant, to prepare and attend to specimens of diseases, 
products of cultivated crops, etc., will also be required, at a salary of perhaps $30 per mensem. 
‘The question of further technical or clerical staff may be left for consideration with the 
Director during the early part of next year. 


14, Under “Other Charges,” horse allowance to the Director, and travelling expenses 
should be voted as in 1904. But the allowance for books and papers is too small ; it should 
be increased to 8500 at least. The working of an Agricultural Department involves a consider- 
able library, aud the taking in of numerous technical journals; the library at Peradeniya, 
Ceylon, costs Rx.1,000 per annum, although as the institution publishes two journals of its 
own, it receives in exchange other journals valued at about R:.1,000 per annum. Another 
vote needed will be, say, 8500 per annum for laboratary expenses and towards the cost of form- 

. ing the necessary herbarium and museum of economic and other plants and products. A 
small vote of say $100 will also be needed for stationery. 


15. The votes at present allowed for the Experimental Gardens, Batu Tiga, Kuala 
Kangsar, and Taiping, and for the Coconut Trees Preservation work, should stand as already 
arranged, but their control should be vested in the new department, Messrs. Arden, Campbell, 
and Brown becoming subordinate officers in that department. 


16. Several minor items of special expenditure will also be necessary—e.g., the provision 
‘of $250 for furniture already voted for 1904; a provision of, say, $1,000 for the purchase of 
the most necessary reference books and back numbers of journals for a departmental library ; 
3500 for the purchase of microscopes, a steriliser, and a few other needful pieces of apparatus 
for the investigation of diseases in the laboratory. 
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17. The amounts to be voted in the Estimates for 1905 may thus stand as follows :-— 


PERSONAL EMOLU MENTS, 


Director, commencing pay £800 oe ase aez ve $8,000 
Clerk... ae ae a sh se uae oie 720 
Laboratory Attendant ... ze nee ae a Bee 360 
Orderly and Punkah-puller—... as sae a aA 216 
OTHER CHARGES, 

Horse Allowance Ae see Jes ay, ate ee 300 
Travelling and Personal Allowance... at es we 1,000 
Library... a on ete ee oe ave oes 500 
Laboratory oe £5 oe nas aes as os 500 
Stationery see au Ns eae Ae ee en 100 
Furniture, ete. ... ou ee aa eee os i 50 
Contingencies... & ats was Ps; a so 100 

Total Other Charges... a. $2,550 

Add Personal Emoluments — ... 9,296 


SPECIAL EXPENDITURE, 


Furniture Ae ae ate ane aes wee we S250 
Books and Journals... ae ae dee is een 1,000 
Microscopes, ete. nee ise seg ose eae ron 500 

81,750 


18. The questions of office aud laboratory accommodation at head-quarters may be 
settled after the Director has been appointed; at first he can no doubt find suitable temporary 
accommodation at the Institute for Medical Research, as suggested by Dr. Daniels. 


19. In the above sketch I have simply outlined those features of the proposed new 
department for which money requires to be voted for 1905. The questions of further expan- 
sion of the department, of a Board of Agriculture, and more general recommendations as to 
agriculture in the Federated Malay States, will be dealt with in my full report. 


T have, ete., 


JOHN C. WILLIS, 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardena of Ceylon, 
lately on apecial duty in the F.MLS. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS, 
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REPORT ON TERMES GESTROI 


AS AFFECTING 


PARA RUBBER (HEVEA BRASILIENSIS) 
BY 


HERBERT C. ROBINSON, 
Curator, Selangor State Museum. 


I.—GENERAL. 


The Termitidse, or family of white ants, are a division of the Neuroptera, almost exclusively 
confined to the tropics and numbering about 150 known species, arranged in four or five 
genera. The group has, however, been but little studied and probably includes at least 2,000 
species. They are most abundant in Africa, Northern Australia and the Indo-Malayan 
region, but appear to be by no means so universally distributed in tropical South America. 
From the Malay Peninsula and Borneo, which are probably better known as regards their 
termite fauna than any other part of the world, about sixty species have been recorded 
referable to two genera, while very many more remain to be described. 

The family has not hitherto been considered as very destructive to living plants. An 
unrecorded species (probably 7. tabrobanes) is known to destroy rambong seedlings in Assam, 
while another (7. flavipes) damages fruit trees in Florida by girdling them beneath the 
surface of the ground. 


II.—SYSTEMATIC. 

The Malayan species are included in two genera, Calotermes and Termes. Members of the 
former genus, which is not very extensive, are nestless, do not as a rule build covered ways, 
and are responsible, especially the species Calotermes domesticus, for the bulk of the damage 
done to buildings by white ants. A large number of the species of Termes build small 


spherical nests in trees or shrubs at varying heights from the ground and are of little or no 
importance from an agricultural point of view. 


The following species are the only ones which are at all common on rubber estates and 
may, it is hoped, be recognised by the following key, which is based on the characters of the 
soldiers, derived in the main from Dr. Haviland’s classical paper on the subject. 


III—KEY TO COMMONER SPECIES OF TERMITES. 


I. Lobes of the thorax projecting over the underparts; head large 
and broad with powerful mandibles ; legs projecting beyond 
the apex of the abdomen. Fungus growers. 
(i.) General colour above blackish ... oe Aap we Termes carbonarins. 
(ii.) General colour pale with rufous head— 


(a) Size larger; antenne with 17 segments .... Termes malayanue, 
(b) Size smaller ; antennx with 15 segments... Termes pallidus. 
II. Lobes of the thorax projecting but slightly over the underparts ; . 
head with a large foramen (hole) secreting milky fluid ; 
mandibles fairly long but slender; outline of body oblong, 
head rufous, abdomen white, sometimes grey from intestinal 
contents .., iy ae one er as ie «» Termes gestroi. 
TI. Lobes of the thorax not projecting ; species usually of a small 
size ; abdomen arched— 
(i.) With slender mandibles ; abdomen sulphur yellow... Termes sulphureus, 
(ii.) Mandibles rudimentary ; with a conical projection on 
head ; general colour blackish brown— 
(a) Head much swollen a aoe ws Termes lacesaitue. 
(b) Head but slightly swollen... re we Termes umbrinns. 
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IV.—DESCRIPTION OF SPECIES AND THEIR NESTS. 
TERMES CARBONARIUS. 


This is one of the largest species of termites and is by no means uncommon both in 
jungle country on land overgrown with lalang, and on abandoned tapioca estates, where 
it forms nests four or five feet high. It occasionally attacks coconuts, but does not do any 
serious damage, being more of a nuisance from the nips the powerful mandibles of the 
soldiers can inflict on the coolies plucking the nuts. 


When the plantations are allowed to grow up in grass, the termites do not seem to 
ascend the trees. 


TERMES MALAYANUS, 


This is the species usually written of under the name of Termes bellicosus, which is 
an allied form, confined to Africa. The nest of the species varies much in shape according to 
the age of the community and the type of soil in which it has been built, but large mounds 
may be as much as six feet high and thirty feet in circumference. It has been well described 
and figured by Haviland (Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool., XXVI., pp. 381 et seq.) and I can confirm 
his observations in every respect. 


The species constructs globular honey-combed masses of comminuted woody fibre and 
cultivates a species of fungus thereon, on which the young are fed. There is not the slightest 
evidence that this species does any harm to living plants, and much to the contrary, and it is 
a very moot point as to whether the money spent in eradicating their nests might not be 
better employed in other directions. Should, however, the nests be destroyed care should be 
taken that the whole mound is thoroughly levelled and the earth well broken up and exposed 
to the sun. It is of no use capturing the king and queen, as the community possesses the 
power of rapidly replacing them by special treatment of certain larval forms. The lenticular 
chambers seen on the sides of road-cuttings, etc., are in the majority of instances young 
communities or colonies from a larger mound either of this or a closely allied species. 


TERMES PALLIDUS. 


A very much smaller species generally found nesting in the outer shell of the mounds of 
the preceding species. It also is a fungus grower and appears to be equally harmless. 


TERMES SULPHUREUS. 


A small species readily recognised by its arched abdomen, which is coloured pale primrose 
yellow. The nests of old and undisturbed communities are roughly cylindrical, tapering some- 
what at the summit. Large nests are four or five feet in height and rather less in diameter, 
and are composed of a blackish grey material, more honey-combed and with far less earthy 
matter than that forming the nests of T. malayanua, and often excessively hard. The species 
is commoner on hill than on flat land and is uot injurious, 


TERMES LACESSITUS, 


Occasionally seen on the trunks of Para and Rambong but not doing any damage. Nest 
of papery material, usually on trees and shrubs in secondary jungle. A species of no economic 
importance. 


TERMES UMBRINUS. 


This species nests in the stumps of dead trees and is often seen on the march in enormous 
numbers frequently travelling a distance of two or three hundred yards in columns a couple of 
inches wide. It apparently feeds on dead leaves, twigs, etc., and is occasionully seen in houses 
situated near jungle, but does not do any harm. 


V.—NATURAL HABITAT AND SURROUNDINGS OF TERMES GESTROI. 


* Under normal conditions—i.e., on unopened land—Termes gestroi, the only white ant 
with which we are concerned as an agricultural pest, is by no means a common species in the 
Federated Malay States. 


It has been met with, but only sporadically, in low-lying jungle in the Kuala Selangor 
and Kuala Lumpur districts, and is fairly common in the neighbourhood of Rantau Panjang 
and behind Monb. 


So far as has been observed, it is scarce or does not occur on granite and limestone soils, 
nor at any great elevation. Low laterite hills, covered with small jungle, and older jungle 
growing on land with a heavy clay sub-soil are the most favoured localities, but as it has been 
met with outside the zone of cultivation only on some twelve or fourteen occasions it is 
unwise to dogmatise on the point. It is evident that wherever it exists some natural cause 
must keep it rigidly in check, as otherwise the trees on which it feeds would probably 
become extinct. 
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VI—REASONS FOR PRESENT ABUNDANCE. 


Its present abundance is only an instance of what frequently happens when the balance 
of nature is interfered with by the operations of man, and one has only to mention as a case 
in point, the plague of voles which occurred some years ago in the South of Scotland and 
which was directly traced to high game preserving and the consequent destruction of owls 
and hawks, the natural enemies of the insectivore. 


The Phyllozera, too, originally an American insect, was never seriously dangerous to 
American vines, whose roots possessed the power of accommodation to the insect’s attack. 
But when the American vine stocks, and with them the Phyllozera, were introduced into 
Europe, the native vines, which had not acquired this resisting power, were rapidly attacked 
and destroyed. 


* The conditions under which Para rubber is reputed to grow in its native forests are not 
such as would favour the co-existence of any great number of termites. The tree, therefore, 
when transported to this country, has to contend with difficulties to which the native Malayan 
trees have, under the stimulus of natural selection, become largely immune, and the increase 
of an otherwise unimportant member of the local insect fauna is abnormally stimulated. 


VII—NATIVE TREES ATTACKED. 


Among native trees 7’. gestrot appears mainly to attack species of the genus Macaranga, 
which, it is significant to note, belongs to the same natural order as Hevea brasiliensis. 
Jelutong (Dyera costulata) is also affected, but not to any serious extent, and so are various 
species of Mango, both wild and cultivated. 


Grown under artifical conditions tembusu (Fagraea fragrans) has been damaged, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Seremban and near Tampin. On one estate, where Grevillea robusta 
has been planted as a shade tree, the ants have practically exterminated it. Coconuts are 
also affected but not to anything like the same extent as Para rubber. Rambong is but 
slightly attacked, and when it is, generally survives, a result probably due in part to its 
constitutional powers of resistance and in part to its habit of growth. 


VIIIL—AGE OF PARA WHEN ATTACKED. 


It is very rare for any material damage to be done before the tree is 3} years old, but 
I can find no satisfactory explanation of this undoubted fact. It may possibly be that Termes 
gestroi is naturally so scarce and scattered that it takes an appreciable time for a sufficient 
stock to accumulate, but more probably the species cannot work withuut a minimum amount 
of shade, which is not afforded until the age of 3 to 4 years is attained. A third theory, to 
which a certain amount of plausibility attaches, is that the nests of the ants, as with certain 
South African species, are normally situated at a considerable depth beneath the surface, to 
which the roots of the rubber do not extend until the age of about four years, though this 
again is discounted by the situation of the nests as actually found. 


IX.—INFLUENCE OF SOIL UPON T. GESTROI. 


It has been demonstrated from returns sent in and from various typical estates visited, 
that, other things being equal, the damage caused by this pest varies more or less directly with 
the heaviness of the soil, light sandy loams being almost unaffected, while heavy clay soils 
have sometimes as many as 25 per cent. of the trees attacked. As regards drainage it is 
impossible to lay down any general rule. Swamp land is almost free from any species of 
termite, but, on the other hand, where the natural water level lies far beneath the surface 
termites can penetrate to a correspondingly great depth, and speaking broadly it may be said 
that the hill country estates in Negri Sembilan are more badly affected than those of the flats 
in Selangor, though possibly other causes may also have contributed to this. 


Taking all considerations into account, it has, I think, been fairly demonstrated that the 
land best suited to Para rubber is a fairly stiff soil, capable of retaining a certain amount of 
moisture during drought, which is provided with a thoroughly efficient system of drainage. 
The slightly increased percentage of trees destroyed by ants in such a situation as compared 
with a light soil is probably far more than compensated for by the quicker and more 
luxuriant growth of the trees that escape. 


X.—SPACING. 


The distance between the trees is also a decided factor in their liability to attack, the 
wider the spacing the smaller being the proportionate number of trees lost. This is no doubt 
due to the desiccation of the trunks and surface soil by the sun’s rays. This slight advantage 
seems to be far more than counterbalanced by the much smaller return por acre and the 
slower growth of the trees when widely planted. 


XI.—INFLUENCE OF SEASON. 


White ants are much more active during periods of heavy rain, or rather immediately after 
such rain. 
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XII.—METHOD OF ATTACK. 


The methods of attack of T. gestroi are eminently characteristic, and when once their 
earthworks are seen and recognised, they can never be mistaken for those of any other species. 
The tree seems first of all to be prospected, by two or three tunnels run straight up the trunk ; 
if the indications are favourable the whole circumference is then rapidly invested by a thick 
layer of mud under cover of which the ants speedily eat down to the cambium. The vast 
majority of attacks by individual termites are repelled by the cambium, but sooner or later » 
non-resistant spot is reached and the whole body of termites gains access to the interior of the 
tree, which is rapidly eaten out and falls. In a very considerable percentage of cases, there 
are no external signs of damage, and the insects enter the tree either by a lateral root from 
a point beneath the surface of the soil, or by way of the taproot itself. In such cases the tree 
may appear perfectly sound, until it falls or is blown over. Damage is caused not so much 
by the actual death of the tree, for in many cases the living tissues are perfectly sound, but 
from the weakening cf the trunk and taproot added to the natural brittleness of the woud, 
rendering them unable to resist the slightest wind pressure. On certain estates it has been 
noted, that where tapping has been somewhat roughly performed, and the cambium extensively 
cut into, white ants have gained access through the scars thus produced. It is therefore 
highly important that the cuts should be made down to but not into the cambium layer, as is 
the case on the Sungei Rengam Estates, where in no single instance have ants secured a 
foothold in the manner indicated above. 


XIII.—_GENERAL BIONOMICS OF TERMES GESTROI. 


I have not been successful, nor, so far as I am aware, has any other naturalist, in finding 
the king and queen of Termes gealroi. Amongst numerous communities investigated one was 
found containing immature winged forms and eges, but careful search failed to reveal anything 
in the nature of a royal cell, which in all probability is not built by this species. The vast 
majority of nests contain merely soldiers and workers, and I concur with Dr. Haviland in 
thinking that it is extremely probable that the greater number of communities are without 
king or queen and are merely offshoots from some central nest, from which immature forms, 
and possibly eggs, are conveyed. Under conditions with which we are at present unfamiliar, it 
is not unlikely that sexually active males and females may be produced by post-metamorphic 
changes. The termitaria or nests are contained within the trunks of the trees attacked and 
are formed of narrow labyrinthine chambers composed of woody and earthy matter that has 
passed through the alimentary canal of the insects, the whole of the interior of the tree being 
more or less filled up with this material, which replaces the wood as it iseatenaway. Judging 
from the state of development of the immature winged forms above referred to, it is probable 
that the swarming season, like that of the other species of termites in this country, is from 
September to Christmas, and it is before and during this period that repressive measures should 
be most energetically carried out. It appears too, that on any given estate, the centres of 
attack are comparatively few in number, and there is therefore the more reason to believe 
that if vigorous preventive measures are persevered in for a considerable time, the pest will 
gradually abate. 


XIV.— NATURAL ENEMIES OF TERMITES. 


The most important enemies of termites are undoubtedly the true ants, which may often 
be seen carrying off the workers to their own nests. Three specially active species are the 
kéringa (Oecophylla smaragdina) a small red species of Camponotus often seen running about 
the trunks of the rubber, and a very long-legged, slender black species, also probably a 
Camponotus, whose nests are often found inside the termitaria, and seem to be regularly 
provisioned with larval white ants. Of the vertebrates, bears are reputed to occasionally break 
open the larger mounds, and I have seen the stomach of a binturong crammed with a small 
jungle-dwelling species. Birds of many varieties gorge themselves with the winged forms 
during swarming. Frogs and toads, including Megalophrys nasuta, Bufo melanostictus and 
Callula pulchra, also live largely on termites. 


None of those enemies, however, could be made any practical use of, but it might be 
possible to utilise the services of a species of South African mongoose, Herpestes badius, subsp. 
gracilis, which experimentt has shown to feed almost entirely on white ants. Ventures in 
acclimatisation, however, are always hazardous, and often end in the most unlooked for and 
unwelcome results. 


XV.—REMEDIES. 


Of the host of remedies tried, it cannot be said that a single one has shown itself a 
conspicuous success. From the habits of the pest, as detailed in a previous paragraph, it is 
obvious that no ordinary insecticide can be effectual, as it is rapidly bridged over by earth, in 
the case of external attacks, whilst it cannot readily be applied internally. ‘‘ Gondal’s Fluid,” 
a peculiarly malodorous compound containing assafcetida, London purple, copperas, 
petroleum, an extract of vasumba root, tuba and other direct poisons have been tried with 
practically no effect. At Jugra, Mr. Baxendale is using applications of hot water with 
satisfactory results, but his estate is by no means badly infested and the method would 
probably be impracticable on at all an extensive scale, and is at best a palliative. 


+ Report of the Hope Professor of Zoology, Oxford 1903, p. 53. 
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The most successful treatment yet devised is to thoroughly scrape off all incrustation 
from the tree, taking care to kill the ants in so doing, aud to powder the trunk thickly with 
freshly-slaked lime, applied in a dry state. The earth round the base of the tree should be 
removed to the depth of a foot or eighteen inches, and a liberal dressing of dry-lime applied. 
The trees should be inspected every other day, and treatment repeated if necessary. 


It is a well-established fact, that white ants are very intolerant of any form of decaying 
animal or foecal matter, and should the materials be available a compost of cow-dung applied. 
to the tree might be efficacious in repelling the external attacks, while night-soil dug in to 
the base of the tree might ward off internal attack. The treatment of affected trees with a 
small quantity of an ammonium salt, preferably the sulphate, might not improbably 
have the same action, as Dr. Wright, of Perak, informs me that urine appplied to damaged 
trees rapidly drives off the ants, the result apparently depending’ on the production 
of ammonia during decomposition. The saving of trees attacked from the tap-root, or 
beneath the ground level, is a far more difficult matter, for, as noted in previous paragraphs, 
there is very frequently no indication of damage. Should this be detected in time, the base of 
the tree should be well exposed and treated with lime. If large cavities exist, two or three 
ounces of carbide of calcium should be introduced, with a little water, and the aperture 
plugged with damp clay. The acetylene gas thus produced is a fairly powerful insecticide, 
but its usefulness is impaired by its great diffusive power and consequent ephemeral effect. 
Carbon bisulphide has been suggested as suitable, and there is no doubt that this chemical ix 
a most valuable insecticide which could be put to a multitude of uses in this country if only 
it was procurable at a reasonable cost and with some regularity. In England it is much 
used for freeing grain from weevils and could be applied to rice in this country for a similar 
purpose. I do not, however, think that the apparatus suggested by Mr. Bamber would prove 
workable in practice; it would certainly be cumbersome, extremely wasteful, and probably 
very deleterious to the coolies working it. Its efficacy would probably depend rather on the 
amount of sulphur vapour and sulphur dioxide formed, than on its output of carbon 
bisulphide. I have gone into the question in detail, and believe that the chemical could be 
produced in bulk in this country at a far less cost than it would be possible to import. it 
for, when the prohibitive freight and heavy loss in transport is taken into account. My 
estimates and the facts on which they are based are embodied in Appendix A. 


XVI.—_SUMMARY. 
Summarising the above information, it may fairly be taken as proved :— 


(a) That Termes gestroi, comparatively a scarce and unimportant species under 
conditions normal to the country, has risen to the rank of a serious agricul- 
tural pest, owing to the provision in large quantities of a suitable food tre>; 


(b) That the damage caused to estates is, in the main, due to termites bred 
within their limits, and not in the adjacent jungle; otherwise trees near 
the boundaries would be most affected, which is not found to be the case ; 


(c) That less damage occurs on light soil, and when the spacing is very wide, but. 
that this is far more than counterbalanced by the more vigorous growth 
and better return per acre on heavier soil more thickly planted ; 


(d) That the mischief is most active in rainy weather; 


(e) That the nests of the termites are to be found inside the trunks of the trees 
destroyed, and that these nests swarm—-i.e., attempt to form new com- 
munities—sometime between September aud Christmas ; 


(f) That no species of termite other than 7. yestro? is injurious tu living Para ; 


(y) That the attacks of the termites do not appear to be due to antecedent 
disease fungoid, or otherwise, though sometimes induced by mechanieal 
injury to the cambiun. 


XVII.--RECOMMENDATIONS. 
I have to make the following recommendations :— 


(a) That where possible, planting be carried out by means of seed at stake and 
not by stumps ; 


(b) That when affected externally, trees be treated with dry lime in accordance 
with previous paragraphs and that when internal damave is suspected, by 
means of carbon bisulphide vapour forced into the cavities by means of 4 
small pump fitted with three valves, one for admission of carbon bisulphide, 
from an attached receiver, one for admixture of air near the end of the 
stroke, and one for the expulsion of the gaseous mixture. A rough 
diagram* is included in Appendix A. Failing carbon bisulphide, solid 
calcium carbide may be used ; 


* Not printed. 
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(c) That whenever a tree falls from the attacks of white ants, it should be split 
open, the earthy matter within removed and. well mixed with lime, the 
stump dug out and burnt together with the trunk. The hole should be 
filled in with earth and lime and the ground changkoled within a radius of 
20 feet. This should be done immediately on the fall of the tree and 
especial promptitude is indicated if the event happens at all near the 
swarming season ; 

(ad) That the larger mound-building species be not interfered with, as in this 
country they largely take the place of earth worms in more temperate 
climates, and play an important part in the economy of nature by rapidly 
converting dead timber and decaying vegetable matter into a form 
immediately available for plant nutrition ; 


(e) That the possibility and even probability of mismanaged and neglected estates 
becoming a breeding ground for T. gestroi and hence a source of dan 
and expense to their neighbours, be seriously considered by the Planters’ 
Association. 


XVIII.—CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, I must express my acknowledgments for the great assistance rendered to 
ame by the planting community in general, and to Mr. P. W. Parkinson, of Sungei Rengam 
Estate, in particular, to whom I am indebted for much material aid and many valuable 
sugyestions, which are embodied in the present report. 

HERBERT C. ROBINSON, 


Curator. 
Sevancor Strate Museum, 


Kvata Lumpur, 13th October, 1904. 


APPENDIX A. 
MANUPACTURE AND USE OF CARBON BISULPHIDE. 


Theoretically 100 ths. of sulphur should yield 119 ths. of carbon bisulphide, but after 
allowing for leakage and loss from imperfect condensation, it will be safer to assume that 
150 ths. of sulphur are required to produce 100 ths. of CS,. 


Plant and building ; capital cost sia ek de ae w =$2,500 


Monthly production 600 Ibs. 


* Sulphur, 8 cwt. at $12.50. one ae ee tee Sea $100 
Charcoal, 10 ewt. at $1.50... a. See wee or ee 15 
Firewood, ete. ... Bes ee a eee ae Sea ove 50 
Wages ... é oe : 84 ws os 40 
Interest on Sad 10%, eae fund 15% es fcr See 52 
Repairs... wee ie ee ie fe a 8 40 

$297 


or, roughly speaking, 50 cents per Ib. 


With a consumption of 1,200 t's. per mensem we have— 


Establishment charges an on eee ae one ae: $182 
Cost of materials ove tee rr ote eed sa Re 330 
$462 


or, $0.39 per Ib., which is a very great deal lower than carbon bisulphide can possibly be 
imported for. The cost of materials, of wages, repairs, and capital cost of apparatus have 
heen estimated at a very much higher rate than is likely to prevail, an exceedingly low 
condensation factor has been assumed, and a literal allowance made for interest and sinking 
fund. 


I would, nevertheless, suggest that previous to any action being taken, the Government. 
should instruct the Crown Agents to refer the question to cither Professor Tilden, F.R.S., 


* Present price in London, retail, 16/— per ewt. 
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Professor of Chemistry, Royal College of Science, or else to Professor T. E. Thorpe, of 
Somerset House, with the request that they should obtain plans for a plant on the following 
scale :— 


Daily production required ... ove oe ove owe ove 70 Ibs. 


Working hours per day... ay ane se eee we 7 
Working days per month .., we ee on a oe 20 
Temperature of condensing water... ote ane on eee 80° F. 


All parts to be easily accessible, readily replaced and as uncomplicated as possible. 


APPENDIX B. 


OTHER INSECT ENEMIES OF RUBBER, 


With the exception of Termes gestroi both Para rubber and Rambong are singularly 
free from insect pests of all descriptions. 


The following are the only species that have been noticed as doing damage, and in 
all cases the damage has been quite insignificant, and shown little tendency to spread. 


1. Eumeces squamosus. —A weevil about } inch long and covered with powdery scales 
of a greenish or yellowish tint, which are readily rubbed off, when the insect becomes of 
a dull black colour. The adults cause injury by defoliating the trees, but the grubs are 
harmless. Described in the “Agricultural Bulletin” for January and July, 1904. 


2. Anthribid sp—A mottled grey and black beetle about 1} inch long, with 
antenne (in the male) more than twice the length of the body, but shorter than half the 
body in the female ; head of large size, elongated, and set at right angles to the body. Very 
common in this country. A single specimen was caught emerging from the trunk of a 
Para tree, and others have been seen flying about plantations. The larve of this family 
of beetles are normally feeders on wood. 


3. Epepeotes luscus—Size very variable from ? to 1} inch; antenne more than twice 
the length of the body; general colour blackish, mottled with pale cream, a velvety black spot, 
on each shoulder, surrounded by a narrow cream line. A very common species, the larve, 
like those of the majority of the Longicorns, feeding on wood. Found once on the trunk of a 
Para rubber tree. 


4, Clytanthus annularis—(Longicorn), A narrow insect about } to ¢ inch long by 


3°; inch or less broad ; antenne filiform, not so long as the body; general colour mustard 
yellow varied with black. A common and wide-spread insect, found once ovipositing on 
the stems of Para seedlings. Somewhat closely allied to the coffee borer of Southern India. 


5. Aspidiotus sp.—A scale insect apparently belonging to this genus has once been 
noted on Para, but nothing more has been heard of it. 


6. Small beetles of the families Bostrychidw and Scolytide frequently attack the bark 
of Para rubber. Their efforts seem, however, to be frustrated by the latex, which exuding 
from the wounds coagulates round the head of the beetle and stops further progress. 


7. The larve of a small moth, greyish-brown in colour with a pinkish tinge, and about 
4 of an inch in spread, has sometimes been found feeding on Rambong and may possibly attack 
Para. The species appears to be closely allied to, if not identical with, Rhodoneura myreusulix 
found in Brazil, Natal, India, Ceylon, Burma and Borneo. The food plants in this country are 
species of Palaguium (getah taban) in whose rolled-up leaves the larvee pupate, and the trees 
are damaged considerably both in a wild and cultivated state. The rigid leaves of Ficus 
elastica, however, are not quite suited to the habits of the larvee and the damage at present 
effected is hardly noticeable. 


It will be unwise, however, to allow taban to be planted in the immediate vicinity either of 
Para or Rambong. 


. Government Press, 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” 15th January, 1904. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
GEOLOGY OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF TAIPING, PERAK, 


BY 


J. B. SCRIVENOR, Geonoatst, F.M.S. 


In the following report I have departed from the usual custom in not dealing at the 
outset with the geological literature mentioning the area concerned, on account of its scanty 
nature, and because a better opportunity will be presented later when describing larger 
portions of the Peninsula. In this report original works will be mentioned in the text only. 


For the sake of clearness I have arranged the report in two parts, and divided these into 
sections, each dealing with a separate subject. The first part I have devoted to the evidence ; 
the second part to the conclusions drawn from that evidence. In the last section I have 
discussed the mining prospects of Larut. Technicalities have been avoided as much as 

sible; and for the sake of brevity microscopical detail has been omitted whenever 
practicable. In the second part some of my statements will appear dogmatic. My excuse is 
that it is quite impossible to discuss satisfactorily all the questions which might be raised 
without expanding the report to dimensions far exceeding those it already possesses. 


I desire to express my sincere thanks for the ready help afforded me during my visit to 
Taiping by the Government officers and others, especially to Mr. W. D. Barnes, Mr. H. C. 
Barnard, Mr. C. H. Wallich, and Mr. Keilich, Acting Curator of the Taiping Museum. To 
Mr. C. Cumming I owe a special debt of gratitude for the valuable assistance he rendered me 
in conducting me over a large part of the district. 


The area covered in this report comprises, (1) the whole of Larut with the exception of 
that part south of the road leading from Bukit Gantang to Padang Rengas, Ulu Kurau, and 
the hills in the extreme N.E. corner of the district; (2) Padang Rengas; (3) Bukit Merah ; 
and (4) a small portion of the Selama district. 


PART I. 
5 PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


The physical features of the neighbourhood of Taiping are well marked ; and on account 
of their importance they call for a short description here before dealing with the geological 
detail. 


The most imposing of these features is the range of hills east of Taiping, trending at 
first north and south, and then turning slightly to the north-west. It rises to three 
considerable peaks, Gunong Bubu, 5433.5 ft. (I quote the names and elevations given on the 
1901 Map of Perak, on the scale of 4 inches to the mile) ; Wray’s Hill, 3347 ft.; and Gunong 
Hijau, 4751.7 ft.; while at the northern limit of the range is a smaller hill, Bukit Lara, 
1600.7 ft. Between Wray’s Hill and Gunong Bubu is a pass leading to Padang Rengus. It 
will be convenient to refer to this range throughout as the Taiping range. 


At the foot of the Taiping range on the west are several smaller hills, chief among which 
are Speedy’s Hill, 964 ft., connected with the Taiping range by a spur; Scott’s Hill, isolated, 
but sending out spurs of its own; and the hill on the southern end of which stands the 
Catholic church. 


Another range, less imposing than that overlooking Taiping, but, geologically, quite as 
interesting, lies eight miles as the crow flies north-west of Taiping. This is the Semanggol 
range, culminating in Gunong Semanggol, 1279.2 ft., and ending on the north, at least as far 
as concerns us now, in three small isolated hills, the most northerly being Bukit Merah. 


Between the Semanggol and Taiping ranges are several small elevations, some of whicl: 
will be noticed later. 


At Padang Rengas we have an excellent example of a feature characteristic of the 
Peninsula, the limestone hill Gunong Pondok, connected with the Taiping range by a spur 
below the Waterloo Estate, but elsewhere rising sheer from the flat floor of the Padang 
Rengas Valley. 


For the rest, the area in question, with the exception of that part in Selama, consists 
entirely of a vast alluvial flat, from which has been extracted that wealth of tin ore which has 
made the district of Larut justly famous. 
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IGNEOUS ROCKS. 


In the matter of variety the igneous rocks, or those rocks which are believed to hve 
solidified from a state of, or a state akin to, fusion, are not well represented, being confined, as 
far as is known at present, to the more acid members of the vlutonie group, together with 
certain gneissoid rocks, which would by some be placed among the metamorphic. 


Nevertheless, the Taiping range affords an excellent study of granite, the best known 
plutonic rock, and its modifications; nor could any better section across the range be desired. 
than that laid bare by the new railway from Taiping to Padang Rengas, which it will be well 
to describe in detail. 


Starting from the tunnel just below Bukit Gantang and continuing as far as the 390 chs. 
mark, it will be found that the rock exposed is all a grey porphyritic granite. The felspar, 
which is orthoclase, occurs in both large and small crystals that in all probability solidified 
from the molten magma at different periods. When perfectly fresh it is a pale grey colour, 
which determines the tint of the whole mass. The large crystals, which stand out in bold 
relief on weathered surfaces, sometiines measure as much as 13 inch. The quartz, as is usual 
in granite, occurs in irregular clear blebs ; and the mica is a deep brown biotite. It may prove 
on the examination of a series of microscopic sections that the white mica, muscovite, is also 
present. Tourmaline occurs. 


Throughout the granite dark patches occur which owe their hue to the small proportion 
of the quartz and felspar to the other minerals when compared to the mass of the granite. 
These patches may reach 10 inches in diameter. Some appear to consist of biotite solely ; 
others enclose some of the large orthoclase crystals ; and one patch was seen in which the biotite 
had crystallised out along definite lines, giving it a striped appearance. Most remarkable of 
all the dark patches in the granite, however, are some, not so abundant as the others, which are 
identical in Sppeaisive with augen-gneiss, a rock composed of lenticles of quartz, felspar, and 
biotite, generally believed to have been formed by the result of intense shearing movements 
in granite which had already solidified. 

In addition to the dark patches, several masses of pure quartz were noticed in the granite. 
One of these measured 2 inches in length, had a distinct crystal outline, and was surrounded 
by a dark rim composed chiefly of biotite. 

The divisional planes are not very clear in these granite exposures ; but it was possible at 
one point to obtain the direction of three sets of joints ; thus— 


1. Trending N. and S.__ vertical ... ae we) 
2. 2 EB. and W. rey ay ... ¢ all equally distinct. 
3,  Evand W. dipping 45°S.... 0...) 

In a small cutting close to the 390 chs. mark a change is seen. The biotite has dis- 
appeared and its place been taken by dark hornblende surrounded by a pale green fibrous 
amphibole. Moreover, in the specimens now before me from this cutting there is no quartz 
apparent. The nature of this rock will be discussed in a later report. It has the appearance 
of a syenite. 

Between the 390 chs. mark and the tunnel at the summit of the pass the rock has the 
same mineral constitution as the granite at Bukit Gantang, but there is a difference in 
structure. At Bukit Gantang there is no definite arrangement of the three constituent 
minerals ; while above the 390 chs. mark the rock is foliated—that is, the constituents, instead 
of being distributed promiscuously, tend to form definite bands. The degree of this foliation 
varies considerably : sometimes it is so faint that the rock can hardly be said to differ from the 
typical granite ; while at others it is strongly marked. In spite of this variation, however, there 
need be no hesitation in calling the rock above the 390 chs. mark gneiss. 

The dark patches persist in the gneiss; and with one exception those examined were 
similar to those in the granite. The exception showed a foliation resembling that in the 
gneiss. 

The walls of the summit tunnel also consist of gneiss ; and in the cutting at the entrance 
on the Padang Rengas side is an excellent exposure of the same rock. It is very rich in 
felspar (this may be said of all the gneiss) and is in places traversed by veins of pegmatite, 
a rock, as originally defined, consisting of quartz and fous alone, with a “ graphic structure.” 
The term pegmatite has now come to be used in a more extended sense. The graphic struc- 
ture is not essential ; and, moreover, muscovite and rarer minerals may be present. Broadly 
speaking, pegmatite differs from granite in having a higher percentaye of silica, and in having 
consolidated from the parent magma at a later date. 

Descending from the summit tunnel, another shorter tunnel is passed through, also cut 
in gneiss. The small tunnel nearest. to Padang Rengas is built up with brick. 

Between the bricked tunnel and that above it is a cutting on a curve, approximately 
100 yards long. West of this are a few boulders of granite ; while on the east, at the base of 
the cutting, a decomposed fine-grained rock occurs. This fine-grained rock, whose nature in 
the absence of fresh specimens is doubtful, occupies but a few yards of the section, which 
is otherwise entirely composed of pegmatite with divisional planes trending E. and W. This 
pegmatite consists of quartz aud felspar, often with well-marked graphic structure, sometimes 
containing small nodular masses of pyrites, and having here and there traces of chlorite. 
Towards the west it has a darker appearance, apparently owing to the increase of chlorite. 
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Continuing down the line, there is a quarry opposite the 625 chs. mark which shows 
a number of pegmatite veins traversing decomposed granite. One or two of these are of 
quartz and felspar alone ; others consist of coarse grains of quartz, felspar, and big crystals 
of muscovite, some measuring } inch or more in diameter. 


Below this quarry the line makes a large curve, near the end of which is another cutting, 
showing decomposed granite, rich in biotite, and traversed by numerous veins consisting 
of quartz, orthoclase, muscovite and tourmaline. 


In the remaining cuttings, those between the end of the curve and Padang Rengas 
station, there is little to be seen, on account of the advanced state of decomposition the’rock 
is in. Of the first of these (645 chs. mark) nothing can be said with certainty. In the 
second (mark 70) there is some weathered gneiss in situ. In the third (655 chs. mark) there 
is a mass of decomposed rock in situ which may have been gneiss, traversed by a pegmatite 
vein, measuring in one part a foot across, and containing decomposed felspar, bluish 
quartz, and abundant crystals of muscovite reaching } inch in diameter. One of the dark 
patches can be recognised in this cutting. In the fourth and last cutting it is impossible to 
say what was the original rock. 


Passing now to the country in the immediate vicinity of Taiping, there are two quarries 
in Scott’s Hill which command attention. The first of these is on the new road from Taiping 
to Kamunting and is generally known as the Assam Koumbany quarry. 


The rock exposed there is for the most part composed of quartz and felspar, a little 
tourmaline, abundant pyrites, and possibly some wispickel. 


Biotite is everywhere apparently absent, with the exception of one spot near the north 
end of the quarry where it occurs abundantly in small crystals. The felspar generally pre- 
dominates over the other miuerals. The rock is very fresh. At the northern end of the 
quarry there also occurs an exposure of a fine-grained grey rock, which greatly resembles the 
sandstones to be described later. Under the microscope, however, it is seen that the rock is a 
mass of quartz and felspar grains in about equal parts, numerous flukes of ragged biotite 
weathered to chlorite, with one or two grains of tourmaline and zircon. The nature of the 
exposure, which shows no trace of bedding, and the high percentage of felspar lead me to 
believe that the rock is not an altered sandstone, but a fine-grained igneous rock of the same 
chemical composition as granite, which was intruded into the more massive coarse-grained 
rock during the later stages of cooling. There are two sets of divisional planes in this 
quarry; one very clearly marked trending N.E. and S.W. and dipping 80° N.W., the 
other trending N.W. and S.E., and dipping 60° N.E. 


The other quarry is that behind the Taiping Museum. 


The section here consists in its entirety of over 60 ft. vertical, the lower 25 ft. being 
composed of fresh granite, the upper portion of the same rock decomposed. Of the divisional 
planes, one set is very well marked, trending E. and W. and dipping 80° 9; a second, trending 
a little E. of N., and W. of S.. is not so clear; while a third, which is approximately horizontal, 
can just be discerned in the fresh granite, but is sharply marked in that part of the section 
where the decompusition begins to be apparent. There is one divisional plane which may be 
a fault. It is dipping south at 45°. 


Frequently the fissures which mark the divisional planes are filled with calcite, and often 
contain in addition pyrites, purple fluor and chlorite. 


The granite is of medium grain, and consists of grey orthoclase, biotite, tourmaline and 
pyrites. In the centre of the section it is traversed by a vein, very fine grained, and composed 
of quartz and felspar, with patches of tourmaline in minute crystals so arranged as to give 
the rock a spotted appearance. There is also a somewhat obscure vein of pegmatite exposed, 
trending E. and W. 


Throughout the granite in this quarry dark patches are common. They consist of masses 
of biotite. In addition to these an interesting rock was found in two partially dressed blocks 
in another part of the quarry where boulders are worked. This is a fine-grained igneous rock 
with porphyritic crystals of orthoclase and biotite, both reaching half an inch. The rock, as 
far as can be judged from the specimens seen, formed either a thin vein of similar habit. to 
that mentioned above or an elongated patch. The periphery of the patch or vein is marked 
by a zone very rich in biotite which gradually merges into the granite. 


Another exposure of igneous rock occurs on Drummond’s Hill, on the side nearer 
Kamuntiog, and between the road and the Taiping range. The rock is all decomposed ; but 
it can be recognised as having consisted originally of tourmaline granite and a quartz- 
muscovite-tourmaline rock which formed veins. 


From pebbles found in the vicinity there is reason to suppose that the hill on which the 
Catholic church stands contains some igneous rocks. For instance, at the foot of the burial 
ground some pebbles of a coarse quartz and felspar rock were found ; and at the top one small 
boulder, consisting of quartz, felspar, and acicular crystals of tourmaline was lying on the 
surface. Since, however, no more of this rock could be found, there is some room for doubt as 
to its properly belonging to the neighbourhood in which it was found. 


On Speedy’s Hill there are no good exposures; but there is reason to suppose that it is 
chiefly composed of granite. There are numerous boulders of this rock at the southern end 


we 
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of the hill; and in a small road cutting close to the foot of the hill there are traces of a fine- 
grained quartz and felspar pegmatite and of coarse pegmatite veins consisting of quartz, 
felspar, muscovite and tourmaline. 

A considerable amount of information concerning the igneous rocks can be obtained in 
the beds of the streams descending from the hills. This is afforded both by masses in situ 
and by transported boulders and pebbles. 


Igneous rocks in situ can be seen in the beds of the Sungei Tupai; the Sungei Batu 
Tugoh ; the stream descending Waterfall Hill; the Sungei Ralau Tujoh; and in the beds of 
numerous streams in the Jenah Valley. 


In the Sungei Tupai masses of granite occur in situ; and just below the first exposure is 
a large rock, apparently in situ, in the middle of the stream, which contains very little biotite. 

In the Sungei Batu Tugoh, a short distance above the Batu Tugoh itself, massive 
pegmatite, consisting of quartz and felspar, occurs in situ; and a vein of the same rock, 8 in. 
thick, and showing the “yraphic” structure very clearly, can be seen traversing the altered 
shales and sandstone which compose the ridge from which the river takes its name. 

On the Sungei Ralau Tujoh, again, there are good exposures of igneous rock in situ. It 
may be described as massive pegmatite of medium grain, consisting of quartz and felspar, but 
sometimes carrying tourmaline, or passing into a biotite granite, poor in mica, and which 
sometimes contains a quantity of pale yellowish-green epidote. 

In the Jenah Valley there occur in situ tourmaline granite, with an orange-coloured 
felspar ; granite, pegmatite and tourmaline granite, passing into one another, and traversed by 
numerous small veins consisting principally of tourmaline and iron oxides. In one place it 
appeared that the tourmaline granite passed into a fine-grained granite. 

In the Waterfall Hill stream, and on the road from the foot of the Taiping range to 
Maxwell’s Bungalow, granite is the rock mostly met with; but on the road there are several 
exposures rich in tourmaline and others of pegmatite. 


The transported boulders and pebbles in the streams must also be noticed here, as being 
good evidence of rocks in situ higher up the hills. 


In the Sungei Tupai these comprise granite, pegmatite, and a few tourmaline rocks. One 
or two resemble a quartz porphyry with a greenish base. On the Sungei Batu Tugoh the 
boulders and pebbles consist vf granite, tourmaline rocks, pegmatite, vein quartz, and 
sedimentary rocks which will be mentioned later. On the Sungei Ralau Tujoh boulders of fine- 
grained tourmaline granite are common. Often the tourmaline occurs along definite lines, 
giving the rock a striped appearance, and, again, the rock is frequently traversed by thin but 
coarse-grained veins of pegmatite of which tourmaline and muscovite are constituents. In one 
boulder the bands of tourmaline on either side of the pegmatite were seen to be discontinuous. 
The majority of the boulders, however, on the Ralau Tujoh consist of granite similar to that at 
Bukit Gantang. They sometimes show a distinct orientation of the orthoclase crystals. Boul- 
ders of pegmatite are common. A few very micaceous pebbles occur; many of quartz; and 
two were found which consisted of a mass of minute chlorite crystals with a few grains of 
quartz. One or two of the pebbles noted resembled a tourmaline bearing quartz porphyry 
with a brown ground mass. 


In the Taiping Museum are several waterworn specimens from Waterfall Hill. These 
consist of a vein of quartz containing cassiterite, and flanked by a rock containing quartz, a 
large amount of white mica, and probably tourmaline. These will be referred to again later. 


Again, pegmatite of varying grain, and in which the proportions of quartz and felspar 
also vary, is exposed in situ in a small wine under the Sungei Ralau Tujoh. The rock is al- 
most entirely decomposed to a fine white china-clay, owing to the kaolinisation of the felspar. 
Veins of pegmatite also occur in the sedimentary rocks exposed in a small mine under the 
northern end of Speedy’s Hill. 


Finally, specimens in the Taiping Museum of granitic veins from the limestone of Gunong 
Pondok must be noted here. I have not had the fortune to find any further specimens of 
these yet, and must leave their description until a later occasion. 


SEDIMENTARY ROCKS, 

The sedimentary rocks in the Taiping neighbourhood are represented by an extensive 
series of alternating argillaceous and arenaceous rocks and by limestone. The former 
deposits are, I believe, identical with the quartzite, schist and sandstone mentioned by Mr. 
Leonard Wray, jun., in the Perak Museum Notes of 1894,.* with the quartzites, sandstones, 
and slaty schists, mentioned by M. Collet; + and in part with the sandstone mentioned and. 
figured in a section by M. De la Croix as occurring on Assam Koumbang.{ 


The best exposures of the argillaceous and arenaceous series are found in the Semanggol 
range, which is as far as is known entirely composed of these rocks. In giving an account of 
this series I cannot do better than first describe the sections seen by the side of the Krian 
road on either side of the Putus Semanggol. 


bees Some ‘Account of the Tin Mines and Mining Industries of Perak.” Perak Museum Notes, III., 
1894, p. 19. 

+ Collet, 0. J. A., “L’Etain, Etude Miniére et Politique sur les étate fédérés Malais.” Brussels, p. 78. 

t De la Croix, M. J. E., Les Mines d’Etain de Perak. Paris, 1882, p. 11 and plate II. 
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About a mile to the east of Putus Semanggol a big quarry is being worked for road 
metal in conglomerate. This quarry faces north-east. Traversing the conglomerate is a well- 
defined series of nearly vertical divisional planes which are probably bedding planes, trending 
N. and S. There is another series trending 8.S.W. and N.N.E., probably jomts. In one part 
of the quarry there is a big chasm with vertical sides trending E. and W. As there is no 
trace of igneous rock in the vicinity, I conclude that it represents a fault plane. In the whole 
quarry there is a considerable mass of rock exposed, the section being quite 100 ft. in height. 
It is all of the same nature, but varies considerably in size of grain. Thus, along certain 
lines the component fragments of the conglomerate may reach one inch in greatest diameter, 
while along others they sink to such small proportions that it is only the presence of an 
occasional larger fragment that separates the rock from a sandstone. 


Taking a typical specimen of the conglomerate, it may be described macroscopically as 
follows :—The mass of the rock is light coloured, but is relieved by frequent fragments of dark 
grey or black, very tough, and more or less rounded pebbles of varying sizes. The light- 
coloured portion consists of pale grey and white pebbles, also more or less rounded, and 
quartz grains, of various sizes. In places there is a quantity of kaolin between the smaller 
grains. It is significant, as will be seen later, that no limestone pebbles have been found in 
the conglomerate. 


Leaving the conglomerate quarry and proceeding along the road towards the pass, one 
finds further evidence of the outcrop of the conglomerate in the ditch on the left hand side, 
where weathered fragments, having a cellular appearance on account of the complete removal 
of the softer pebbles, frequently occur. The weathered conglomerate gives place to weathered 
fragments of the argillaceous member of the series. The actual junction between the two 
rocks cannot be fixed within inches; but nevertheless it is possible to determine roughly where 
the one gives place to the other ; and if from this spot a bearing is taken south, the strike of 
the conglomerate being taken as N. and S., it is found that the junction between the conglo- 
merate and argillaceous rock, if the strike is constant, should pass on the west of Gunong 
Semanggol. 


From the limit of the conglomerate to a point 50 yards on the western side of the pass 
there are excellent exposures of interbedded argillaceous deposits and sandstones. The 
argillaceous beds are otien composed of alternating bands of dark and light grey material; at . 
other times of a homogeneous dark grey compressed mud with a little white mica. The 
sandstone bands, which may be only a foot or so apart, vary in thickness from one inch to 
three feet. (One only of the latter dimensions was seen, on the west of the pass). Strings 
of ironstone nodules occur in the argillaceous bands. Throughout the sections the bedding 
planes are clearly marked ; their strike is N.N.W.-S.S.E. ; and the dip is for the most part very 
steep to the west or vertical, but varies considerably. Two small faults were noted, which do 
not seem to have effected anything of importance: and at the summit of the pass a short fold 
is very well exposed. 


At the point where this fold occurs the argillaceous beds are fossiliferous. The fossils, 
collected here, which consist of lamellibranchs and possibly two corals, are in a fair state 
of preservation, although somewhat liable to be passed over on account of their being of the 
same colour as the enclosing rock, and show no sign of distortion such as is produced in 
fossils embedded in rocks that have been sheared. 


In the absence of an adequate library, and in order to make sure of their correct identi- 
fication, these fossils have been sent to Mr. R. B. Newton, of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, who has already described Rhaetic fossils from Pahang. It is hoped that 
from the Putus Semanggol fossils it will be possible to settle the age of the shale and sandstone 
series, at least in part. On this subject I have formed an opinion already ; but think it better 
to wait until I hear from Mr. Newton before giving it expression. 


It is necessary here, before going any further, to discuss the nomenclature of the 
argillaceous portion of this series. As quoted above, they have been referred to by previous 
writers as schists, which is the term used as a rule among continental geologists when 
describing such rocks, and which embraces both shales and slates. Among English geologists, 
however, the word schist is generally used to imply rocks in which partial or total mineral 
reconstruction has taken place, certainly to a greater extent than is ihe case in the strata in 
question at Putus Semanggol. Nor does the amount of white mica justify their being 
called phyllites, a name commonly given to argillaceous rocks which are lustrous on account of 
the presence of this mineral. Again, the absence of a superinduced cleavage oblique to the 
bedding makes it difficult to apply the term slate or clay-slate. Shale appears to me to be the 
term most applicable, although the rock is not a typical shale, since the fracture can hardly be 
described as shaly. Indeed, this is an argillaceous rock which represents a. transition stage 
between shale and slate. 

Returning to the conglomerate quarry and proceeding to Krian road station there is good 
evidence by the sides of the road of the continuance of the shale and sandstone series ; and on 
the small hill close to the station the series is well exposed, showing the same strike and steep 
inclination. 


Another excellent exposure of the shale and sandstone series occurs in the railway 
cutting at Bukit Merah station. Here the shales and thin sandstone bands predominate ; but 
there are also two well-marked bands of conglomerate, one of which is being worked for 
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ballast. The conglomerate is finer in grain than the coarsest material at Gunong Semanggol,. 
and the component fragments are distinctly angular. They appear to have been derived from 
the same suurces as those in the coarser rock. Moreover, at Bukit Merah, it is possible to 
trace a gradation from the finer sandstones to the angular conglomerate. 


Passing behind Bukit Merah, the shales, sandstones and conglomerates are ayain found 
exposed in the irrigation works, where the fine conglomerate is also being used as metal. As 
in the railway cutting, so also here there are two bands of this rock, neither exceeding 20 ft. 
It was noticed that the conglomerate here differed from that seen previously in containing 
fragments of the shales which exhibit a small degree of distortion. In the canal there were, 
at the time of my visit, several good sections of the shales and sandstones, showing the 
variable dip, and also some excellent examples of small folds. 


Other good exposures of the shale and sandstone series occur in a cutting close to Pondok 
Tanjong station, on the north, where a small hill is cut through, and where the dip is 
30° W.N.W., strike N.N.E.-S.S.W.; and at other spots along the line tu Taiping whe e 
similar hills are cut through. Again at Selama, the series is exposed in mine workings; and 
in the mines at Kota and Kamunting the kong wherever seen was found to consist of a clay, 
sometimes with hard fragments of sandstone and conglomerate, derived from the decomposition 
of the series in situ. This clay will be mentioned again under “alluvial deposits.” 

On approaching the granitic rocks of the Taiping range it is found that the shale and 
sandstone series undergoes a decided change. They are in fact baked by the heat of the 
igneous mass. The result of this is that the edges of the compouent grains, chiefly of quartz, 
have been first melted and subsequently allowed to coalesce to form an intensely tough and 
usually dark-coloured rock. By this alteration the sandstone becomes a quartzite. It is 
interesting to note, in parenthesis, that, with only one or two exceptions, all the stone 
implements in the Taiping Museum are made of the baked shales and quartzite. 


The baked shale and quartzite was formerly quarried between Ulu Sapetang and Blanda 
Mabok; and it is also exposed in several localities under the Taiping range nearer Taiping, the 
chief of which I will briefly note :— 

On the road leading over Drummond’s Hill to Kamunting there is one exposure of 
fresh rock in the ditch on the west, and abundant weathered sandstone. 

At the bottom of the east flank of the hill on which stands the Catholic church, 
bleached sandstone and decomposed shale are exposed. 

On the Sungei Batu Tugoh, the Batu Tugoh itself is composed of baked shale and 
sandstone showing the bedding and also some very sharp contortions. 

In two small mines under the north end of Speedy’s Hill. 

The steep dip and general northerly strike is maintained in these exposures. 


Again, in the mines under Speedy’s Hill, evidence of another and more advanced stage of 
alteration, also due to the granite, can be traced—namely, the formation of brown tourmaline 
schist, which probably took place close to the junction of the shale and sandstone series with 
the granite. This evidence is supplied by boulders and pebbles. 


Except at Gunong Pondok, little is to be learned of the limestone, which in other parts of 
the Peninsula forms such a prominent feature, in the area under consideration. Indeed, the- 
only occurrences elsewhere are in the Relau Valley at Selama and at Kamunting, where 
Mr. Leonard Wray came across it in boring operations. 

Of the first of these two occurrences I am not in a position to say more at present than 
that the Director of Public Works informed me it was found during mining operations carried 
on by the Selama Mining Company, and that the bedding was horizontal. I could find no 
limestone débris on the spot.where the mine was worked ; so the only specimen I have seen is 
that in the Taiping Museum. It is white and crumbly. 

The second occurrence is mentioned in some boring records at the Taiping Museum. 
The bore hole in which the limestone was found was put down on “ Keg Ong’s Old Mine” ; 
and nine feet and half an inch of grey banded limestone were proved with a dip of 75° 
(direction not stated), and uncertain strike. 

From Gunong Pondok, the bold precipitous hill rising out of the alluvial flat at Padang 
Rengas, a considerable amount of limestone has been quarried, with the result that a fresh 
section of some extent has been laid bare close to the Padang Rengas station. This section 
shows the bedding planes clearly. In one part of the quarry they are seen to be striking 
N.W.-S.E., and dipping 70° 8.W.; while in the other they are not only highly inclined, but 
also contorted. ‘ 

The limestone is for the most part white, but may be grey of various shades. There is no- 
trace of organisms, and the whole mass appears to be completely crystalline throughout—in 
fact, the rock is a marble in the strict sense of the term. The same applies to the two 
occurrences mentioned above. 

ALLUVIAL DEPOSITS. 


Since nearly every writer who has dealt with the geology of the Malay Peninsula has 
described the famous tin-bearing alluvial beds at some length; and since also it may be 
presumed that these beds, as being the most frequently exposed, are well-known to residents. 
in Larut; I do not think it is necessary in this preliminary report to give a detailed account 
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of the mineralogical constitution, the order of deposition, and the thickness of the various 
strata composing the mass of these presumably recent deposits. This should be reserved for 
a later occasion, when the alluvial deposits of different districts can be compared. Now I will 
merely take the opportunity to dwell on certain points which I consider of interest and 
importance, and some of which, as far as I am aware, have not been touched by previous 
writers. 


The first of these points is the nature of the boulders and pebbles in the tin-bearing 
karang, a matter of extreme importance, since thereby it is possible to obtain valuable 
evidence of the source of the cassiterite. In all the mines I have visited in the neighbour- 
hood of Taiping small heaps of pebbles were to be found washed from the karang in the 
sluices, and almost invariably they proved of interest. The following are illustrations :— 


In a wine in the Gugop district, worked by Messrs. Tate and Cumming, the 
pebbles comprise quartz, rose quartz, granite. pegmatites, tourmaline granite, rocks 
composed of quartz, muscovite and tourmaline, approaching the peculiar modification 
of granite known as greisen ; and rocks rich in brown tourmaline. ’ 

In a mine at Kamunting, worked by Hiap Sing, the following occur as pebbles— 
schorl rock (quartz and tourmaline alone) ; quartz, rose quartz, sandstone, pegmatite 
with big fieediee of tourmaline and cream-coloured felspar; an apparently pure felspar 
pegmatite ; and rocks composed largely of brown tourmaline and muscovite. 

In a mine close under the Jenah Valley, vein quartz and fine granitic rocks with 
patches of schorl form boulders of some size. 

At Kota, the following pebbles were found to be common in the karang— 
pegmatite, abundant, and sometimes showing beautiful graphic structure; sandstone ; 
altered shale ; granite; tourmaline granite; and micaceous rocks. 

Again, in the small mines close under the hills, where the karang is a loose 
gravelly sand filling up the spaces between big boulders, it is found that the latter 
consist of granite; tourmaline granite; fine grained pegmatite, veined with coarser 
pegmatite; granite with veins of tourmaline and muscovite bearing pegmatite: 
weathered quartzite and baked shales; brown tourmaline schist ; and micaceous rocks. 


Another point is the multiplication of the karang stratum. Evidence of this was seen in 
two mines in Larut, one under Speedy’s Hill, where it was pointed out by Mr. C. Cumming 
that in working the mine they had sunk through one bed of karang and found another bed 
separated by alluvium consisting to some extent of light grey clay, and which there was reason 
to suppose joined the higher bed some distance off; the other, also shown to me by Mr. 
Cumming, in the Gugop district, where at first a few feet near the surface were worked for 
tin, but later the mine was sunk to a deeper bed of karang, of greater thickness, and separated 
by strata of clay and fine sand. Moreover, Mr. Cumming informed me that in this mine one 
of the intervening beds, a thin layer of coarse gravel, was found to contain tin in workable 
quantities ; so that there are really three beds of karang here. 


A very interesting mine, in connection with the question of the derivation of the 
cassiterite, is now being worked by Messrs. Tate and Cumming at Aver Kuning, close to the 
Small Pox Hospital. On the west of the mine is the inconspicuous changkat on which the 
hospital stands; and a few furlongs to the east are the granite hills of the Taiping range. 
Under the soil, in the western part of the mine, there are 15 ft. of white overburden, which to 
the east give way to a more clayey alluvium with numerous tree trunks. The white over- 
burden consists of loose kaolin, fragments of decomposed pegmatite, white and grey quartz, 
and abundant pebbles of the shale and sandstone series bleached to a light grey. There is a 
considerable quantity of tourmaline in large crystals, which, together with associated quartz 
grains, probably came from pegmatite veins; and in places the alluvium is very micaceous. 
It is remarkable that, in spite of the proximity of the granite hills, the distance between the 
mine and the hills being much less than between the hills and the Kota mines, where pebbles 
of granite occur ; in spite of this, there was not a pebble of granite to be seen when I visited 
the mine. Again, Mr. Cumming informed me that in working the mine they find that the 
karang is shallow on the west, that is near the changkat, while it gets deeper towards the 
hills. Now these facts can only point to one conclusion, and that is that the white overburden 
and the karang with the cassiterite have been derived from the small changkat on which the 
hospital stands; and further, judging from the nature of the alluvium, it may be concluded 
that the changkat owes its existence to a hardening of the shale and sandstone series, over and 
above whatever may have been effected in this direction by the main granite mass, consequent 
on the intrusion of a mass of pegmatite, isolated on the surface, but certainly connected in 
depth with the other igneous rocks of the Taiping range. 


Another point is the cementation of the alluvial karang by iron oxides which has taken 
place in varying degrees. In some cases the karang is merely discoloured by limonite and can 
hardly be said to be cemented. At others. as for instance in Hong Hap’s mine at Kota. the 
karang, although cemented, is friable. Extreme cases were noticed in two localities, one on 
the Jenah Valley, the other in the Relau Valley at Selama. In the Jenah Valley the karang 
was found in one place to be so firmly cemented that it needed a smart blow of the hammer 
to break it. At Selama, the base of a bed of karang, resting, as far as could he learned from 
the available evidence, on decomposed shale and sandstone, was also firmly cemented. The 
Kkarang here, which is exposed on a public dumping gronnd, is rich in tin, which can be seen 
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projecting from the surfaces of the blocks of ironstone as rounded grains of cassiterite. This 
cementation may possibly be due to the oxidization of pyrites; but a much more probable, 
and, I believe the correct, explanation is that it is owing to the oxidization in place of iron 
carbonate which was age as chalybite from percolating water. 


My last point in connection with the alluvial deposits is the nature of the kong, of which 
there are, in the Larut district, two distinct kinds. The first is a mixture of kaolin and quartz 
in varying proportions, according to the percentage of these minerals in the pegmatite from 
which the kong was undoubtedly derived. This true kaolin kong can be seen in two mines 
under the Sungei Ralau Tujoh. ‘The other kind of kong is found in the mines of the alluvial 
flat at Kamunting and Kota, where it is found to consist of a dark grey, red, light grey, or 
white clay, which may contain fragments of rock, as for instance at the Chop Hiap Ju mine 
in Kamunting, where a bore hole revealed angular fragments of sandstone and fine conglom- 
erate at about 12 ft. from the surface of the kong, and at Kong Sing Lee’s mine at Kota, 
where I was informed that the kong is in some places stoney. 


In the existing literature mentioning the kong it is treated as if it were all of the same 
nature, and composed mostly or entirely of kaolin. Thus Mr. H. Louis describes it as being 
generally an impure kaolin formed by the decomposition of granite in situ.* M. De la 
Croix ¢ only speaks of the kongtay as a white plastic clay, which is very pure kaolin. The 
Rev. J. E. Tenison Woods calls it kaolin clay, or partly decomposed granite.t Mr. P. Doyle § 
speaks of it only as a peculiar white clayey substance which becomes friable on drying. M. 
Collet describes the kongtay as ‘kaolin (hydrated silicate of alumina),” || as being nearly 
always white or slightly tinted with blue, but sometimes dark red, or grey-blue when it rests 
on the schists ; § and further this auther affirms that such kongtay is composed nearly entirely 
of kaolin.** 


I selected two specimens of kong, one from one of the mines under the Sungei Ralau 
Tujoh ; another of white kong from the Chap Hiap Ju mine at Kamunting, a mine which is 
well out on the alluvial plain. Microscopic examination of this material under a high power 
shewed that the former specimen consisted entirely of minute scales of kaolin,t+ with the 
characteristic irregular shape sometimes: inclining to a hexagon, the perfect cleavage parallel 
to the base, the index of refraction about the same as balsam, and the weak double refraction ; 
while on the other hand, the Kamunting specimen consisted of a mass of quartz granules, 
possibly some felspar, an occasional zircon, and a few grains of brown tourmaline. There 
was nothing in the slide that could be called kaolin. 


Thus, then, some of the kong at any rate contains little or no kaolin, which will explain 
the failure of the manager of the Chop Hiap Ju mine tw use it successfully as china-clay. Of 
its real nature I do uot think there can be any doubt; but to demonstrate this I must 
anticipate somewhat and draw attention to the weathering of the shale and sandstone series. 


I have already described how ia the mine near the Small Pox Hospital the shale and 
sandstone is bleached to a light grey colour; and how under the hill on which stands the 
Catholic church the sandstone is bleached completely. Further, in the railway cutting at 
Pondok Tanjong the shales are weathered to a pinkish, mottled, or white clay ; and white clay 
derived from the same source, and similarly retaining the bedded structure, can be seen in 
the small cuttings between Pondok Tanjong and Kamunting. At Bukit Merah, too, the whole 
series is lighter in colour than at Semangyol, owing to weathering. Weathering to red 
coloured rock is easily explained by the presence of oxides of iron. But for perfect examples 
of this weathering it is necessary to go outside the area under consideration and look at the 
sections of similar shales between Bidor and Sungkai, where large masses in situ, retaining 
their bedded structure plainly, are bleached in some cases to pure white, in others to pale, 
purple, grev, or green. It is interesting also to note that sedimentary rocks in Cornwall, not 
far removed from these petrologically, have suffered an identical process of bleaching; and 
that so far no satisfactory explanation of it, as far as I am aware, has been forthcoming. 


In view of the above facts, the simplest, and, as I believe, the correct explanation of the 
kong at Kamunting is that it is the surface of the shale and sandstone series, bleached either 
before or after the deposition of the alluvium, and after the deposition of these beds, disinte- 
grated by water percolating through the loose gravels above to form plastic clay. It is possible 
that a portion of this kong immediately below the karang represents material that has been 
derived from the shale and sandstone series at some place removed from its present resting 
place; but the angularity of the fragments of sandstone and conglomerate show that they at 
any rate, and the surrounding clay, represent the series in situ. 


* “A Treatise on Ore Deposits.” J. A. Phillips and H. Louis, London, 1896, p. 599. 
t+ Op. cit., p. 13. 
t Tenison Woods, J. E., “Physical Geography of the Malayan Peninsula.” Nature, Vol. xxxi., 
p. 152, 1884, 
§ Doyle, P. “On some Tin Deposits of the Malayan Peninsula.” Quart. Jour. Geol, Soe. xxxv., 1879, 
p. 229. 
li “op. cit., p. 90. 
{ Op. cit., p. 92. 
** Op. cit., p. 93. 
tt Quartz grains occur in this kong, but the specimen I examined was composed of pure kaolin. 
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There is no evidence to show that the white kong, or the grey or red, at Kamunting, have 
been derived from the granite range; and, on the other hand, there is plenty of evidence that 
the kaolin kong under the Ralau Tujoh was formed in situ by the decomposition of pegmatite. 
Therefore, with the possible exception mentioned above, we may say that the kong of the Larut 
mining district represents pegmatite and the shale and sandstone series decomposed in situ. 


FAULTS AND MINERAL LODES. 


Of the faults in this district there is little to be said. They have been noted in the shale 
and sandstone series with various dips and directions; and, as pointed out by Mr. Leonard 
Wray in a report on Blanda Mabok, those which are approximately horizontal are of frequent 
occurrence.* Good instances of these can be seen in the Bukit Merah cutting. What has 
been effected by these faults it is not possible to say except in one or two cases, such as a 
small fault cutting the fold in the fossiliferous shales at Putus Semanggol, where the move- 
ment seems to have been practically nil. In the report on Blanda Mabok just quoted, Mr. 
Leonard Wray describes a nearly horizontal fault throwing a vein to the west for between 8 
to 10 ft. 


In the gneiss one large fault certainly exists and can be seen in the summit tunnel on the 
railway between Bukit Gantang and Padang Rengas. It is vertical and trends N. and S. 
The walls of the fault are about 3 ft. apart, and the intervening space is filled with mylonite, 
the result of the crushing of the gneiss in which the fault occurs. This mylonite is a fine- 
grained rock having a similarity to shale. 


Of the actual occurrence of mineral lodes there is equally little to be said. ‘Two have 
been worked for tin, one at Selama, the other at Blanda Mabok. Of the direction and extent 
of the former I have as yet been unable to get any information ; but close to an open shaft in 
the jungle I was shown some of the dc¢bris that had been brought up and found it to be silici- 
fied sandstone. From a specimen in the Taiping Museum it is evident that the ore was very 
coarse. 


The report quoted above gives no direction for the Blanda Mabok lode. This contains 
cagsiterite in coarse crystals, silver-lead as galena, which was also worked, and 2 dwt. of gold 
to the ton. Concerning this lode I am hoping to learn more when Mr. Leonard Wray returns 
to Taiping: meanwhile, I may mention that I cut a section from a specimen, taken from a 
dump, of the wall of the lode and found that it was composed of fine-grained quartzite 
containing brown tourmaline in the ground mass, and lel bands composed of brown 
tourmaline, iron pyrites, calcite, and quartz. One other specimen that I collected showed 
that there had been brecciation of the wall of the lode. 


Mr. C. Cumming gave me some particulars concerning a lode at Klian Besar, Kurau. 
This I hope to visit on a future occasion. Here I need only say that the cassiterite was coarse. 


In the granite there are certainly mineral lodes of a peculiar kind; but it will be more 
convenient to describe these in the second part of the report. 


WEATHERING. 


In my final report I hope to be able to treat at some length with the weathering of rocks 
in a tropical country, a subject of which very little is known at present, and which, if full 
advantages of the admirable opportunities afforded by the Federated Malay States could be 
taken, should prove of importance at least to agriculturists. I must, however, in this report 
restrict myself to two points under this head, the formation of rounded boulders of granitic 
rocks, and the formation of laterite. 


The enormous rounded boulders of granitic rocks, lying in profusion on the slopes of the 
Taiping range, are well known to every resident in the district, and very naturally they 
suggest that their form is due to the action of torrents. This in many cases is undoubtedly 
so; for instance, the transported boulders in the streams owe their form, partially if not. 
wholly, to the attrition set up by the action of running water. Yet if a careful examination is 
made of the evidence to hand it becomes equally apparent that the rounded shape is not 
necessarily a criterion of the action of running water ; and that such phenomena are produced 
by a totally different agency, the decomposition of the rock in situ. 


Of this there is excellent evidence in the railway cuttings between Bukit Gantang and 
the summit tunnel. The decomposition sets in first along joint planes, dividing the granite 
or gneiss into rough rectangular blocks. It then proceeds along lines which become more and 
more concentric towards the centre of the block, with the result that a hard kernel of rock is 
left with a rounded outline. Why this has taken place cannot be clearly explained ; but it 
may be that it is an extreme form of that weathering along joint planes which in Cornwall 
and Devon gives rise to the “tors” and “rocking-stones.” It may also be compared to the 
spheroidal weathering which is well known in many igneous, and some sedimentary rocks. 
Examples of the spheroidal weuthering of a sedimentary rock can be occasionally seen in the 
blocks of decomposed sandstone on the old Kamunting road. 


Coaclusive evidence of the formation of these rounded boulders in situ can be seen in the 
granite quarry behind the Taiping Museum. Here by fur the greater part of the section 
exposed consists of granite weathered mostly to a deep red earth, containing rounded boulders, 


* Perak Government Gazette, 16th January, 1891, p. 11. 
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and in which not only can the original structure of the granite be traced in certain places, 
but also the course of the fine-grained vein containing patches of tourmaline, from the point 
where it leaves the fresh granite to the svil, without any break. 


The formation of the ironstone, which goes by the name of laterite in the Federated 
States, is well illustrated in the neighbourhood of Taiping. Although of such frequent occur- 
rence and, in other districts, in such general use as road metal, it will be as well to briefly 
describe the rock. It is dark brown, dark red, or almost black; it is heavy, and tough; 
sometimes it is compact; at others it has a cellular appearance; it is composed of oxides of 
iron, sometimes mingled with shale and sandstone. One specimen, which I collected from a 
shallow quarry on the road from Pondok Tanjong to Selama, has the cellular structure to such 
a marked degree that it resembles vesicular basalt ; and the resemblance is further accentuated 
by many of the vesicles being filled with clear crystalline grains. However, when treated 
with hydrochloric acid the vesicular base betrays itself as limonite ; and the clear grains prove 
under the microscope to be quartz, the origin of which is doubtful. 


These pieces of ironstone have always been found near the surface, either in the soil, or in 
the weathered shale and sandstone series. At Pondok Tanjong, in the cutting referred to 
before, the occurrence of the ironstone in the shales is beautifully illustrated. Here it will be 
found that it occurs in more or less regular seams along the bedding planes of the shales ; and 
moreover it exhibits 4 peculiar structure which is difficult to explain in writing, but of whicb 
some idea may be conveyed by comparing the seam of ironstone to a length of railway line 
divided into irregular portions by partitions fitting into the hollow sides of the rail. 
Box-structure will be as convenient as any other term to apply to this phenomenon. 


The explanation of the presence of the laterite is identical with that of the cemented 
karang: indeed, had it not been that the laterite occurs in the bedding planes of the shale and 
sandstone serics, this subject would have been treated with the cemented karang under the 
head of alluvium. So far, I have seen nothing in the ironstone which cannot be accounted 
for by the deposition and subsequent oxidisation of iron carbonate conveyed in solution by 
percolating water. That the water should find its way along the bedding planes is not 
surprising seeing the high angle at which these planes are placed. 


PART II. 


It is now my purpose to endeavour with the help of evidence set out in the first part of 
this report to trace the events which led to the present geological structure of the neighbourhood 
of Taiping. A difficulty, however, is immediately encountered, which may prove by no means 
easy of solution even after an examination of all the Federated States—that is, the relation of 
the limestone to the shale and sandstoue series. It is true that there is very little limestone 
in the area being described; but I believe I am justified in bringing this question forward 
here, as my knowledge of the limestone extends beyond this district. 


From the exposure at Gunong Pondok, and from Mr. Leonard Wray’s boring operations, 
it appears that the limestone has the same dip, strike, and the same contortions as those 
observed in the shale and sandstone series. The ocewrence at Selama shows a different 
structure; but my informant, the Director of Public Works, admitted that the apparently 
horizontal position of the beds might be due to folding. Now between all of these three 
occurrences of limestone there is evidence of the existence of the shale and sandstone series ; 
so that in the absence of fossils in the former by which to detennine its age, the simplest 
explanation would be that the limestone is interbedded with the other rocks—-that in fact they 
form one enormous series, and that as one travels from W. to E. every limestone outcrop 
encountered is on a different horizon. But the natural position of this hypothetical series 
when originally laid down was approximately horizontal, and to place them in a vertical 
position we must call into play one of two forces, or both. The tirst of these is a process of 
shearing, which must be dismissed because so far no good evidence has been seen. The other 
is folding, which can be illustrated by placing several layers of flanne! one above the other on 
a table and squeezing them together between two boards on either side of the layers. Now 
supposing that the exposures of the limestone and shale series in the Peninsula represent a 
band about equidistant between the top and bottom of the layers of “ contorted” flannel, then 
assuming that. the limestone as originally laid down was not always of uniform thickness, it 
will be seen that the same effect is produced, if there were two or more limestone deposits 
interbedded with the other rocks, or if one bed of limestone occupied an original position 
below or above the shale and sandstone series. Again, in nature, folds produced on an 
enormous scale, but analogous to those seen in the layers of flannel, would certainly lack the 
mathematical precision to be seen in the illustrative experiment. The limbs of the folds would 
break in places under the strain, producing faults, and minor contortions would be induced 
complicating the outline of the larger folds and causing a variation of dip beyond that involved 
in the major disturbance. Therefore, even if limestone is seen apparently resting on the shale 
and sandstone series at high or low angles, it is of no value as evidence of the relative position 
of the two deposits. So far, I have only one clue to the problem, namely, the absence of 
pebbles of limestone in the Semanggol conglomerate. But this clue even may be of no value : 
for it may be that their seeming absence is due to the small amount. of limestone in the 
neighbourhood, and that elsewhere, where limestone is more abundant, they may be found. 


-_ 
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If, again, the conglomerate does not occur in these favourable limestone localities, it will be 
necessary, in the continued absence of fossils, to fall back on a comparison of this limestone 
with the limestone in adjacent countries, as has already been done by M. Collet.* 


In spite, however, of the impossibility of deciding this problem now, one thing is evident, 
that whatever the mutual relations of these sedimentary rocks may be, all are older than the 
granite; and that the forces which brought them into a vertical position and allowed the 
intrusion of the granite have caused to be generated throughout the limestone and shale and 
-sandstone series sufficient heat to bring about the complete crystallization of the limestone, 
but not sufficient to materially alter the quartzose rocks. The alteration of the limestone 
-affords an excellent example of dynamo-metamorphism. 


The earliest period then in the history of what is now part of the Malay Peninsula was 
one when a series of shale and sandstone, and limestone, were laid down in a sequence at 
present unknown. Owing to the movements of the earth’s crust consequent on secular cooling 
these sedimentary rocks were compressed between two lateral forces and thrown into a series 
-of N. and 8S. trending folds, so closely, packed that their middle limbs, composed of strata once 
nearly horizontal, assumed an approximately vertical position. These forces also prepared the 
way for the granite by revealing lines of weakness, one of which, with a trend parallel to that 
-of the folds, allowed of the intrusion of the granitic mass which now forms the Taiping range. 


This granitic mass, which arrived in a state of fusion, or something very nearly akin to 
fusion, gradually cooled ; and as the magma, consisted of elements which formed minerals with 
-different fusing points, certain minerals crystallised out before the others. Not only this, but 
some of the first formed minerals, notably biotite, segregated at certain points to form dark 
patches ; and in other spots, the magma being already or becoming viscous, other portions of 
the mass also crystallized independently, but with a different result, for the basic material-—i.e., 
the biotite, possibly obeying certain laws of solutions, segregated on the periphery of the 
patches while the centre was occupied by the most acid—i.e., quartz. Of the dark spots some 
assumed a foliated structure. There is a remote possibility that these latter may be included 
fragments of sedimentary rock caught up by the granite on its intrusion, but this does not 
recommend iteelf as an explanation. The subject of patches in granite has been treated at 
length by J. A. Phillips, who among others mentioned just such a patch as these in granite 
from near Kintore, Scotland, giving it us his opinion that it was formed by segregation, and 
was not an inclusion.t 


The whole of the granitic mass was probably connected with » volcanic area emitting acid 
lavas at an elevation considerably higher than the present land surface. Originally there was 
thus a stream of material passing along the central portion of the mass to supply this area. 
The reason of this flow was the release of pressure on a heated mass struggling to expand at 
-& great depth ; and it is easy to imagine that as the balance of forces was adjusting itself the 
last dying efforts towards expansion should leave their mark on the central portion of the 
granitic mass above, which, as the impulse from below became less and less, gradually covled 
and became less viscous, the central portion being of course the hottest, least viscous, and 
therefore the most susceptible. The result of this was that on one side at least of the mass, 
the west side, there was nothing to disturb the formation of granite; whereas in the centre, 
and on a portion of the side where are now the slopes above Padang Rengas, the biotite, 
immediately it was formed, was forced to form more or less distinct folise, the spaces between 
which were filled with quartz and felspar.t 


At a certain time after the resistance to the impulse from below was complete throughout 
the whole mass another event took place which further diversified the igneous mass. Below 
the site of the present visible granite and gneiss was what is’ termed a “residual magma,” 
more acid in composition than the granite and gneiss by reason of a large proportion of the 
basic material originally contained in it having gone to help in the formation Geiss rocks. 
This contained besides the elements necessary for the formation of the molecules in quartz 
cand felspar, a little of the basic material, and among others the elements fluorine, boron, 
-calcium, sodium, potassium in excess, lithium (probably), tungsten and tin, These last 
named elements, fluorine, etc., were disseminated in small quantities throughout the residual 
magma. 


The mass of granite and gneiss above the residual magma, had solidified and was now 
cooling further. This cooling meant contraction ; and contraction involved lines of weakness. 
Again, as the outside of the granitic mass cooled sooner than the centre, these lines of 
weakness would be more numerous at first on the margin. Hitherto, since the balance of 
forces had been adjusted, the residual magma was kept in check ; but now another opportunity 
for expansion was offered, with the result that masses of pegmatite and tourmaline granite 
were injected into the flanks of the granitic mass, and even into the sedimentary rocks, car- 
rying with them the molecules of tin, etc. What form the tin was in when it rose from the 
residual magma cannot be said with certainty ; but there is good reason to suppose that it was 


* Op. cit., p. 80. ie 

+ Phillips, J. A., “Concretionary Patches in Granite.” Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxvi., p. 1, 1880 ; also 
-Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxviii., p. 216, 1882. 

1 It is possible that some of the tourmaline granite was formed during this stage of cooling, and 
“even some pegmatite, by a process of segregation of tourmaline formed from boron entangled in the first 


portion of the magma erupted, or owing to the formation of a very acid rock by the extraction of the 
biotite by a similar method. 
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not as the dioxide. The molecules in which it was involved would, if it had been allowed,. 
have crystallized as tin fluoride. But, owing to the volatile nature of the fluoride, this was 
not possible in the still intensely heated matrix. The fluoride molecules, however, were able to - 
react with other molecules under favourable conditions, and the rearrangement resulted in 
molecules of tin dioxide. There is evidence to show that the conditions were, in another 
district, favourable for this reaction before the pegmatite had consolidated ; for, in the Taiping 
Museum, a piece of pegmatite with cassiterite is exhibited from Sungei Salak, Tanjong Malim, 
and also from Salak, Kuala Kangsar. Nevertheless, in the Taiping mass, the bulk of the tin 
dioxide does not appear to have been precipitated at the time of the consolidation of the 
pegmatite and tourmaline granite, but later, when the only unconsolidated portions of the 
magma were siliceous and charged with vapours, among which were the molecules of tin 
fluoride. The tin contained in this, the last moving portion of the mass, was precipitated in 
small fissures either formed after the pegmatite and tourmaline granite * had consolidated, or- 
which had not been filled by those rocks. 


The effect of the granite on the shale and sandstone series has already been indicated. 
Its effect on the limestone could not be conveniently studied in this area. As to the production 
of tourmaline schist, this is interesting as showing that the boron contained in the magma has 
reacted with the sedimentary rocks. 


How long « period separated the deposition of the tin and the formation of the alluvium 
it is impossible to say. During that period, however, it would appear that earth movements 
took place, for the fault in the summit tunnel, since, as far as is known, it contains no tin or 
tourmaline, was formed after the event just described. Also, the fault at Blanda Mabok, 
mentioned by Mr. Leonard Wray (supra), must have been formed during this period. 


Whatever may have happened meanwhile, the granite, limestone, and the shale and 
sandstone series, were all subjected to denudation at no very distant period. Rivers began to- 
flow which formed the alluvial plain of Larut, leaving as prominences the resistant granite, 
the baked shale, and the quartzite, and the conglomerate of the Semanggol range. Among 
the alluvial deposits were the rich beds of tin. 


After the deposition of the alluvium, percolating water carrying iron carbonate in solution 
caused the formation of the cemented karang and the laterite. 


MINING PROSPECTS. 

Of the alluvial tin mining in this district I do not propose to say more here than 
concerns the nature of the kong. I am aware that questions have arisen as to the wisdom of 
the Chinese miners stopping at what they consider to be the lowest tin-bearing bed of alluvium. 
As far as I could gather when I was in Larut, the managers made a practice of putting down 
a bore hole into the kong; aud it may be well to say here that if the kong consists of a dark 
grey, red and white clay, with angular fragments of sandstone and conglomerate, it is useless 
to search deeper for alluvial tin. 


When considering the future of an alluvial tin mining district such as Larut, one 
naturally speculates on the existence of payable lodes among the sources from which the 
alluvial tin has been derived. In a country so covered with vegetation as this, it is not easy 
to get any direct information on this question; vet nevertheless it is possible to draw some- 
conclusions—which, it is hoped, will prove of value—from the evidence obtained during my 
visit to the district. 


The bulk of the alluvial tin was certainly derived from the granite, and its mode of 
occurrence has already been roughly indicated. For present purposes, however, it is necessary 
to go somewhat more into detail on this question. 


Tt has been suggested that possibly some of the cassiterite crystallized out together with 
the minerals forming the pegmatite and tourmaline granite, a suggestion perhaps warranted by 
the peculiar alluvial tin deposit at Aver Kuning (see p. 7); but I have as yet seen no indication 
of this having taken place to such an extent in the Taiping range as to warrant a search for 
payable deposits of such a nature. The chief source of the tin has been the small fissures which 
were formed either after the pegmatite had consolidated. or which had not been reached by 
the residual magma when it was first irrupted. These fissures, which from the specimens 
in the Taiping Museum appear to have been chiefly in granite, were formed as a result 
of the cooling of the exterior of the granitic mass; and there is reason to suppose from the 
mode of occurrence of such fissures in the tin districts of Saxony and Cornwall that they do 
not extend for any great distance into the granite. In the Taiping range it would probably 
be found, if the vegetation permitted, that over certain areas, perhaps restricted now on 
account of the denudation that has taken plave, there is a network of these fissures, filled 
with quartz and bearing coarse crystals of cassiterite. Such a network constitutes a stockwerk, 
the typical occurrences of which are in Saxony. Now the method by which a sfockwerk 
becomes stauniferous is believed to be as follows. The vapours entangled in a siliceous 
medium, and representing the last of the original magma, find their way into the network 
of small fissures which have resulted from cooling. Whatever their total chemical consti- 
tution may be, they contain considerable quantities of tin fluoride, boron, and generally 


* That the consolidation of these two rocks was not simultaneous is shown by the boulder on the 
Ralau Tujoh (see p. 4). This was probably due to the residual may? not being all injected exactly at 
the same time. 
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some tungsten. When the vapours arrive in the fissures the conditions are favourable for 
chemical reactions, and the molecules of tin dioxide are formed. This reaction resulted in 
the liberation of fluorine, an element which has the greatest antipathy to existing alone. 
The fluorine then attacked the walls of the fissure; so also did the boron; and there 
ig evidence to show that the walls of the fissures and even the intervening rock between 
separate fissures had been permeated by the vapour before the formation of the tin dioxide 
had completely ceased, for this intervening rock is generally found to contain a certain 
amount of cassiterite. The result of this joint attack on the granite is that the felspar becomes 
converted to muscovite, quartz, and topaz, while the black mica is converted to tourmaline. 
Supposing then that the original rock was a typical granite—i.e., granite with both biotite und 
muscovite---the result would be a rock composed of quartz, muscovite, topaz, and tourmaline, 
which, except where the muscovite is very abundant, has a dark grey appearance owing to the 
amount of clear quartz. This rock is a typical greisen. : 


Now the specimens from Waterfall Hill show that greisen has been produced on the sides 
of the fissures and there is an abundance of micaceous pebbles of a similar nature in the 
mines; therefore I have no doubt that the chief source of the alluvial tin was a stockwerk 
similar to those in Saxony. How much has been denuded, and how much left, cannot be told 
without a minute examination of an enormous area of the hill sides; but it would be indeed 
strange if it had been entirely washed down into the plains. Judging from Saxony, this 
stockwerk should prove worth working in situ; but the work would have to be carried on on a 
large scale and with a big modern plant; for it may be taken for granted that if there is any 
tin in the rock intervening between the veins, it is very finely disseminated, and that that in 
the veins themselves is bunchy. Some of the veins may contain enough tin to be worked 
singly at a small profit; but it must be borne in mind that at a moderate depth such a vein 
must be expected to disappear entirely. 


This leads to the question, are there any deep lodes in the granite or in the shale and 
sandstone series? Now the existence of tin lodes of any magnitude in a stanniferous area 
depends on the presence of faults which allowed of the passing of the tin bearing media, which 
means that they must be faults of some size. Such faults in the granite must have been 
formed when the granite was cooling, and before the ejection of the tin from below. In the 
granite I have seen no evidence of the existence of such lodes, but I do not wish to assert that 
there is no chance of their being found. In the shale and sandstone there are three, that: at 
Selama, the Klian Besar lode at Kurau, and the Blanda Mabok lode. For reasons stated 
already I must confine myself here to the last of the three. 


The Blanda Mabok lode presents several points of interest. In the first place the asso- 
ciation of tin, galena, silver, and gold, is exceptional. The lead appears to represent the copper 
of the Cornish lodes. Aguin, all the specimens I have seen from this lode show the cassiterite 
to be very coarse in grain; and it is known from Mr. Leonard Wray’s Report (op. cit.) that it 
occurs in bunches. Also there is evidence of brecciation of the walls of the lode, and of the 
action of boron on these walls in the presence of tourmaline. The presence of tourmaline in 
the walls of the lode shows that its formation was connected with the granite intrusion and 
that it became a lode approximately at the same date as the formation of the stockwerk. The 
brecciation shows that it is a fault fissure filled by the tin-bearing media from the granite, 
which of course involves a connection of the fault with the granite mass either in depth or 
laterally, and gives some reason for supposing that the lode may be continued into the granite. 
In fact, but for the curious association of minerals, this would pass as a Cornish tin lode, and 
such a lode would be expected to prove richer in depth. There is another point which may be 
mentioned. Among Cornish miners there is a saying that as you go down in depth on a lode 
the tin gets finer in grain; and not only do I believe that there is much truth in this, but I 
agree with my colleague, Mr. D. A. MacAlister, of H.M. Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
that there is reason for it. Now the exposure at Blanda Mabok is analogous to the “ gossany ” 
portion of a Cornish lode in that denudation has exposed that portion of the lode where the 
tin is bunchy and coarse. The resemblance to a Cornish “gossan” is not complete because 
there are apparently not enough iron ores to furnish the oxides which give the “ gossan ” its 
characteristic appearance. (For the benefit of any acquainted with Cornish mining terms 
who may read this I must explain that I use the term gossan to imply the oxidised back of a 
lode, not the quartz bearing E. and W. slides which cut the E. and W. tin lodes.) Again, in 
many Cornish lodes copper ore is, or rather was, abundant in the higher levels, but was found 
to give way to tin in depth. Assuming then that I am right in considering that the galena at 
Blanda Mabok occupies a position analogous to that of the copper in Cornwall, the lode should 
be richer in tin indepth. If then the direction and underlie of the lode were accurately as- 
certained and a shaft sunk to strike it at 50 fathoms, all the evidence leads me to believe that 
good tin ore would be forthcoming which, if the prices of tin and labour were favourable, would 
be welcome in Larut when the prospects of alluvial tin mining are waning. 


Another question is, is there any prospect of finding a system of lodes roughly parallel to 
one another in the shale and sandstone series here like that in the killas of Cornwall ? 


Petrologically, the killas of Cornwall is very like the shale and sandstone series; but that 
is no reason why the latter should also contain a system of tin lodes. The existence of such a 
system depends on the state of the rock into which the granite was intruded. Now in 
Cornwall there is evidence to show that before the granite was intruded the killas had been 
subjected to enormous disturbances, so that when the earth movements connected with the 
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granite intrusion commenced, they operated on a country already crushed and therefore more 
susceptible to the formation of faults than a country which had not been disturbed since its 
deposition. On the other hand, the shale and sandstone series shows much less evidence of 
disturbance than the Cornish killas, and it is my opinion that before the Taiping granite was 
intruded no earth movements of any importance had disturbed the series since its depvsition. 
The probability of finding a big system of lodes like that in Cornwall is then remote; and 
this makes it extremely important to lose no time in collecting every available scrap of 
evidence leading to the location of such lodes as do exist. Even if such evidence consisted of 
nothing more than the discovery of sulphides, it would be of value, for lodes containing 
sulphides apparently alone, on the surface, might reasonably be expected to contain tin in 
depth. A time will certainly come in Larut when the alluvial tin will be worked out; and 
then miners, unless they desert the district, will be faced with the alternative of working the 
stockwerk and lodes, or the tailings from the alluvial mines. It is not necessary to point out 
of what immense value data such as those indicated would be under such circumstances. 


Finally, in connection with lodes formed in fault fissures, I will quote a passage from the 
work by J. A. Phillips and Mr. Louis already mentioned, the significance of which will be 
apparent to all who have studied the formation of faults :—“ Statements relative to the entire 
disappearance of lodes in depth must therefore be received with caution, since, had the 
workings been continued, the vein would probably have again been found and have aguin 
become productive.”’* 


* op. cit., p. 107. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE GOLD MINES OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Sir,—I have the honour to present my preliminary report on the gold mines of the 
Federated Malay States, tugether with a geological sketch of the districts in which they occur. 
A large part of this report, that relating to Pahang, has already been submitted, at your 
request, in the form of an ad interim report (7/04, 2nd March, 1904); and I regret that I 
have so far been unable, not only to modify my opinion concerning Pahang, unless, in the 
light of events that have occurred since I wrote my ad interim report, I allow it to become 
still less encouraging than before, but also to find anything to raise my hopes either in Negri 
Sembilan or at Tapah. I cannot pretend, however, to have formed, in the three months 
occupied in preparing this report - January, February, and April—an estimate of the prospects 
of gold mining in Pahang that can be considered final. Certain facts force themselves upon 
one in such a way as to make it impossible to be optimistic for the future as far as this 
industry is concerned; but it is well to bear iu mind the dictum of a gentleman, well known 
in mining circles in Pahang, to the effect that the only sure method of arriving at the value 
of a gold mine is to work it oneself for six months, a method which is, for many reasons, 
beyond my reach. Further, in preparing this preliminary report in accordance with the 
instructions contained in the letters from your office (8513/03, 12th November, 1903, and 
8653/03, 17th November, 1903). I have limited my investigations almost entirely to the 
existing gold mines, working or shut down. It is my intention to watch the progress of these 
mines and later to work along the “lines of weakness” on which the mines lie; but I cannot 
say that I feel very sanguine us to the result. 


2. Since I submitted my ad interim report, Pahang has suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Mr. R. M. W. Swan, the Manager of the Malaysian Company’s property. How far 
Mr. Swan’s death will affect the gold-mining industry in Pahang may not be realised for some 
time; meanwhile, the loss of one who had at heart so truly the welfare of the State, of one 
who in spite of failure worked on confident of ultimate success, will be keenly felt. My 
acquaintance with Mr. Swan was but of brief duration; yet, although I do not wish to 
emphasise my own sorrow while knowing that others feel his death as bitterly, I must add 
that apart from his personal charms, his enthusiasm for geological study was such that the 
loss of his co-operation will be greatly regretted. Before I left Lipis, it had been arranged 
that we should at a future date work over certain areas together; and it was on his way to 
join Mr. Warnford Lock and myself in an expeditjon to Tui that Mr. Swan was first taken ill. 
As the pioneer of geological study in Pahang ; and as one who, having formed his conclusions 
from the observation of natural features, did not hesitate to attempt to turn them to account, 
Mr. Swan will always be remembered by me with respect. 


3. Since I left Pahang news has reached me of the shutting down of Punjom. I cannot 
say that this news came to me as a matter for surprise; and although such an event is liable 
to damp what hopes there are for the Pahang gold industry, it should be remembered that 
shutting down is not necessarily always the worst thing that can happen to a mining property. 


4. It is my pleasant duty to record my thanks for the ready help accorded me on ull 
hands. I hope I may be excused recording the names of those who have assisted me: it 


would, apart from Negri Sembilan and Tapah, involve the enumeration of almost the entire 
European population of Pahang. 


Part I. 


PAHANG. 


5. The following mines, districts, etc., in Pahang have been examined with a view to 
preparing material for this report :— 
The Raub district ; including the Raub Australian Gold Mining Company's mines ; 
the Malaysian Company’s mine at Bukit Malacca; and the Sungei Agas 
mine, now shut down; 


A portion of the Liang Concession ; 

The Bentony district ; 

The mines at Kechau; 

The Punjom Concession ; 

The Malaysian Company’s mine at Sepan ; 

The Silensing mine ; 

The Malaysian Company's property at Tui; 

A small mine being developed at 8. Telany ; 

The 8S. Jelai between Tui and Silensiny ; natural aud artificial sections generally. 


6. Although the exact position of some of the yold mines is still undetermined—as, for 
instance, Silensing -they may nevertheless be said to be distributed thus:—The mines at 
Raub are situated on a line with a general N.N.W. trend, Sungei Agas being the most 
northerly, Bukit Malacca in the centre, Bukit Koman and other Raub Australian mines to the 
south, It is believed that Chaping and Silensing are on the same line. Taking the Raub 
line us a datum and drawing parallel lines through Bentong, Tui, Punjom, and Kechau, it will 
be seen that Bentong lies roughly six miles to the west of the Raub line, while Tui, Punjom, 
and Kechau occupy successive lines to the east. Sepan lies near the Punjom line. 


7. The rocks that are concerned in the structure of the yold-mining district of Pahang 
are:—(1) a sedimentary series of shale, sandstone, conglomerate, and limestone, together with 
certain schists which are the result of extreme metamorphism ; (2) a number of igneous rocks, 
loosely termed “ yreenstones,” intimately associated with the sedimentary series ; (3) serpentine, 
associated with the sedimentary series and with the “ greenstones”; (4) granite with modifica- 
tions, and isolated outcrops of quartz porpbary (5) bodies of quartz with which the mineral 
produce is associated ; (6) alluvium and hill deposits: (7) a few rocks reserved for special 
mention. 


8. Certain members of the sedimentary series bear a striking resemblance to the shale 
and sandstone series described in my report on the neighbourhood of Taiping. The points of 
difference between the sedimentary rocks in either district may be summarised thus :—The 
shales are often calcareous and effervesce freely when treated with acid. There are beds of 
very dark-coloured fossiliferous limestone interbedded with the shales, sandstone and 
conglomerate. The conglomerates and sandstones are developed to a greater extent than in 
Larut. The larger masses of limestone, comparable to Gunong Pondok at Padang Rengas, 
are not so highly altered by dynamo-metamorphism; and in consequence not only oolitic 
structure, but also remains of organisms, can be recognised. Metamorphism has produced 
types not yet found in Larut. 


9. A large number of fossils has been collected in Pahany and despatched to Mr. R. B. 
Newton for description. They were collected from the old  Myophoria Sandstone” locality 
near Lipis, where, as shown by Mr. Newton,® they indicate a Rhetic age for this portion of 
the series ; from black limestone dcbris from the Mill Gully shaft at Punjom; and from light 
grey limestone outcrops in the padi-fields at Goa, on the Bunj jom Concession, close to the big 
limestone hill. Other fossil localities are known to me; “but as yet there has been no 
opportunity of collecting from them. 


10. The strike and dip of the sedimentary series are similar to those of the shale and 
sandstone series in Larut. Thus, the strikes vary between N.E.-S.W. and N.W.-S.E. those 
between N.N.W.-S.S.E. and N.N.E.-S.S.W. being the commoner. The dip -may. be vertical 
or at high angles either to the east or west. One undoubted observation of strike and dip 
was obtained in the Goa limestone from a section in a cave. It was N.-S., 50° W. The 
following typical strikes and dips were obtained on the S. Jelai:—Jeram Besar, N.-S., steep W.; 
next, Jeram towards Kuala Medang, N.N.E.-S.S.W., vertical und very steep E.8.E ; the Kuala 
Medang Jeram, 109-190°, 45°-280°. One exposure of dark limestone in a kiln off the trunk 
road near Lipis gives N.W.-S.E., 75° S.W. The Myophoria sandstone gives N.W.-S.E., 
45° S.W. 


._ ll. The evidence in the field points to the conclusion that the sedimentary series of 
Pahang has been subjected to the same disturbances as those that affected the shales and 
sandstone series in Larut. In Pahang, however, the strong evidence of shearing shows that 
the result has been somewhat different. I will not yo sv far yet as to say that the sedimentary 
series in Pahang i is identical with or distinct from the Larut shale and sandstone series a8 
regards age, since it is hoped that the fossils collected both in Larut and Pahang will decide 
the question one way or the other. On purely petrological grounds, however, there is no 
reason to consider them apart; but correlation of sedimentary rocks based on such evidence is 
the last resort of the geologist. Near the main granite range and the Benom range the 
sedimentary series has been strongly affected; but the unestone hill at Goa pend other outcrops 


* Proc. Malaco. Soc., London., Vol. IV. p. 130, 1900. 
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of similar limestone on the Jelai point to a diminution of the effect of the disturbances as one 
recedes from the granite. There is at present no reason to doubt that the tilting of the 
sedimentary series has been effected by those forces which admitted of the intrusion of the 
granite ; the shearing may, however, to a small extent be due to later disturbances, ag will be 
explained in the third part of this report. 


12. In my report on the neighbourhood of Taiping I endeavoured to indicate the 
difficulties attending an attempt to solve the problem of the relation of the limestone to the 
shale and sandstone series. I cannot say I have advanced far towards a solution in the case 
of the Pahang limestones and argillaceous rocks, but the existence of calcareous shales is 
significant, and still more so is an exposure on the left bank of the 8S. Jelai below Kuala 
Medang, and nine bends below the Jeram Besar, where massive grey limestone with organic 
remains is seen passing into calcareous shales. 


13. The “greenstones,” or at any rate some of them, have been intruded into the 
sedimentary rocks at a period prior to the irruption of the granite and its modifications. 
They appear to be sills-—i.e., intrusions forced along the bedding planes of the older rocks. 


14. Before briefly describing these rocks, it is unfortunately necessary to say a word 
about the nomenclature employed. To say that petrological nomenclature, and especially that 
of the igneous rocks, at the present day is confused, is to utter a trite remark and one 
unworthy of the occasion. To quote Sir Archibald Geikie:—‘The present nomenclature of 
the eruptive rocks is a curiously jumbled patch-work, which has grown up with the gradual 
increase of knowledge, but on no settled system or plan.” * Before the petrological microscope 
came into general use the term “ greenstone” was used to express certain rocks found in the 
field,t and which proved, with the advent of advanced methods of research, to embrace a 
number of distinct types. What followed is admirably illustrated by the quotation given 
above; with the result that when two petrologists meet and one uses, for instance, the term 
“diabase,” it is necessary to enquire which meaning of the term he adopts. The nomencla- 
ture used in this and all future reports will be that adopted in Mr. A. Harker’s “ Petrology 
for Students,” in which the term diabase is used to denote holocrystalline and typically 
non-porphyritic rocks, occurring as large dykes, sills, and laccolitic or other masses, equivalent 
in chemical composition to the plutonic normal gabbros, but differing from them in their less 
coarse structure, the absence of diallagic and other “ schiller” structures, and in the mutual 
relations of the felspar and augite which are their two chief constituents. 


15. (1) At Liang, in the path leading from Tanjong Luar to Raub, there is an exposure 
of “greenstone.” The rock appears to furm a sill with the strike N.E.-S.W. Under the 
microscope this rock is seen to consist essentially of a plagioclase felspar and pale violet 
augite. There are small patches of confusedly crystalline matter, which can sometimes be 
resolved into small felspar crystals, in the interstives between the crystals, and here also are 
some very small flakes of brown mica. The structure is indefinite. In the same slide it may 
approach the “ granulitic,” or the “ ophitic ;” or the augite may be idiomorphic. Iron ores 
ure present. The rock is a diabase ; and it may be noted that brown mica as an accessory 
is rare. 


(2) A rock, identical in w hand specimen with (1), occurs again at Liang in the bed of 
the S. Mas where the path to Raub crosses it: Under the microscope the following points of 
difference are seen :—Chlorite is abundant in masses; there is a little granular epidote; some 
secondary amphibole, and a considerable quantity of interstitial quartz occur; the ophitic 
structure is strongly marked where the augite is abundant. The mee is a quartz-diabase. 


(3) At Bentong an enormous boulder of hornblende-diabase occurs on a wood track 
branching off from the Chamong vallev path. 


(4) On the Chamong valley path at Bentong an intensely sheared and exceptionally 
tough fine-grained “ nstone” occurs. It consists of chlorite, secondary amphibole, 
granular epidote, with little nests of quartz grains in fine mosaic. An occasional crystal of 
peel can be picked out. It is impossible to tell exactly what the rock was before 
shearing. 


(5) At the dam, Sepan, is a large outcrop of partially decomposed rock, probably derived 
from a porphyrite which has been, close to the granite above the dam, altered by contact 
metamorphism, resulting in the production of secondary biotite and muscovite. 


(6) Another decomposed porphyrite occurs at Kechau on the path leading from Mr. 
Watson’s house to the mine. The felspar is mostly recognisable as a plagioclase; but some 
may be orthoclase. The ferro-magnesians are pale violet augite—not abundant—and a 
quantity of bright green chlorite and vellow epidote. During, or after, cooling, the porphyrite 
was pierced by veins resembling trachyte and now commonly fringed by granular sphene or 
epidote and chlorite. Aggregates of the larger felspars float in these “ trachytic” veins, 
which are probably the result of differentiation of the original magma. Slides from one 
portion of the rock were cut which have a vesicular appearance. The ground mass is formed 


* “Text Book of Geology.” Fourth Edition, Vol. I., p. 202, 1903. 3 
t The term is still used for convenience by field-geologists, but always in a collective sense. 
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of felspar crystals, chlorite. and perhaps granular sphene. and contains no augite or epidote. 
The * vesicles” are filled with chlorite, epidote, quartz, and soda plagioclase. This apparent 
vesicular structure is only the effect of the distribution of the ferro-magnesian minerals and 
the felspars. 


(7) In No, 3 level of the Kechau Syndicate mine (vld lode) there is an orthoclase-por- 
phyry on the hanging wall. This rock consists essentially of small prisms of orthoclase with 
porphyritic crystals of the same mineral, and of a soda plagioclase which may be also porphy- 
ritic. Chlorite, derived from biotite, and small grains of quartz, are present. 


(8) The interest of these * greenstones” in connection with gold mining will be noticed 
later. 


16. The serpentine. found on the path from Liang to Raub and in the bed of the 8. Mas, 
is closely associated with the diabase mentioned above. It appears to be in the form of an 
intrusion having the same strike as the sedimentary series exposed there. It is intensely 
sheared, but for small eyes which have escaped; and the shear planes trend N.-S. and dip 
45° E. A specimen from one of the eves was taken for chemical analysis and microscopical 
examination. The Government Analyst, §.S., reports as follows on the sample analysed :— 


Water ... ee es eee “a ave bak «. 11.87% 
Silica... be tre a oH Se oe = =89.72 ,, 
Magnesia we os ee a aks as «. 36.33 ,, 
Ferric oxide... oo cae ave es ose «12.02 ,, 


“There was a trace of alumina present which is included im the ferric oxide... 
most of the iron in this sample was present as magnetic iron oxide and was not in combination 
as silicate.” Under the microscope no conclusive evidence could be obtained as to the origin 
of the serpentine. 


17. The granite, with its modifications, constitutes that part of the main range west of 
the auriferous area, and also the Benom range, which has a course roughly parallel to that of 
the main range. The modifications are numerous and interesting. Isolated outcrops of 
quartz porphyry, similar in constitution to the quartz porphyry dykes of Cornwall, occur on 
the S. Jelai between Lipis and Silensing, while at Bukit Malacca there is an outcrop that may 
also be isolated. 


18. The auriferous alluvium nearly always contains a certain amount of cassiterite. At 
Bentong the deposit is worked for tin and the amount of yold separated has not been large. 
In other places---e.g., Sepan--there is only a trace of tin, or none at all, with the gold. Near 
Heale Lipis also, in the Anak S. Kerpan, small quantities of tin were found with alluvial 
gold. 


19. On the top of limestone outerops alluvial yold has been worked. At Tui the late 
Mr. Swan worked such a deposit; and at Goa a mass of iron oxide nodules and alluvial gold 
rests on the surface of a limestone outcrop in padi-fields. The origin of the gold at the latter 
locality is not quite clear. It may have come from gold-beariny veins of calcite or quartz in 
the now dissolved limestone, similar to the veins found at Tui; or it may have come from 
leaders in the argillaceous rocks which appear not far from the limestone hill. 


20. The auriferous deposits which I have called “ hill deposits” are analogous to certain 
tin deposits in the western States from which the tin is extracted by bydraulicing. I use the 
term because it indicates their most important feature, their occurrence on the sides of hills. 
They are more generally known as “wash.” They are quite distinct from alluvium. One 
such deposit has been worked for gold at South Kalampong, Punjom. They have not been 
found to be of great importance in Pahany. 


21. The rocks that I have reserved for special notice oceur at Sepan, Punjom, and 
Kechau. 


(1) Close to the dam at Sepun a small outcrop of weathered rock showing apparent 
bedding was found between the “greenstone” and the granite. It was possible to obtain a 
kernel sufficiently fresh from which to cut slides. Under the microscope it was found that 
the rock is a granophyre. The base is an intergrowth of quartz and felspar; and in it are 
set Carlsbad twins of orthoclase as phenocrysts. One plagioclase phenocryst was found. 
There is a good deal of epidote; and minute flakes of biotite occur which may be the result of 
contact metamorphism induced by the adjacent. granite. 


(2) At Sepan dam also a block of mica schist was found which may have been derived 
from the granophyre. 


(3) At Punjom a tunnel has been commenced in the Swah valley in a hard, light- 
coloured rock containing a considerable quantity of sulphides. Under the microscope this 
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rock is seen to consist of a medium-grained mosaic of quartz with an occasional felspar 
grain and abundant white or pale green muscovite, sumetimes with a distinct ial 
structure. Calcite in veins or otherwise is abundant.* 


A rock occurs among the débris at the head of the Jalais shaft at Punjom which is 
identical with the foregoing ina hand specimen. Under the microscope the structure and 
constitution is seen to be the same, but for the fact that an occasional decomposed and 
undeterminable phenvcryst occurs, which settles immediately the igneous origin of the rock. 
The Swah tunnel rock also, being identical in every particular except the presence of these 
phenocrysts, which may be found on the examination of a greater number of slides, must 
be taken as igneous. The ground mass is equivalent to greisen ; but I am not prepared yet to 
put a name to the rock. 


(5) At the head of the Jalais shaft, again, a medium-grained, dark grey rock was found 
among the dtbris. It effervesces with acid and was taken to be a limestone until slides were 
examined, when it was found that it is an intensely altered felspathic igneous rock with 
abundant calcite derived in part at least from a felspar: some may be due to veining. The 
original rock probably approximated the orthoclase porphyry found in No. 3 level of the 
Kechau Syndicate mine. 


(6) Among the same d¢bris several fragments of a pale green chert-like rock were found 
with spots that promised well for radiolaria. Under the microscope, however, it is seen that 
the rock is not chert, but in all probability an even finer-grained “ greenstone” than that. 
at Bentong, aud ax strongly sheared. The spots are patches of a dark powdery substance. 
The ground mass is composed of very minute flakes and grains which cannot all be deter- 
mined: some are muscovite, and sume I believe to be chlorite. There are, besides, masses of 
pale green chlorite, patches of granular epidote, light spots formed of small quartz grains, 
and pyrites crystals surrounded by fibrous quartz and chlorite. 


(7) At Bentong two rocks of special interest occur. One of these is a grey phyllite with 
small red garnets, mostly decomposed: the other is a bright green chert. The former rock 
constitutes the country toa large extent in the Chamong valley, and has evidently been 
derived from the shales. The latter rock was never seen in situ. The few specimens I was 
able to collect were picked out of some freshly laid road metal. In connection with the chert, 
it is interesting to note that pebbles of the same rock are common in the conglomerate at. 
Semanggol, Larut. ‘ 


(8) Kechau possesses the most extraordinary rocks I have yet seen in Pahang. One of 
these is the “ greenstone” in the path, already described ; the other occurs on the foot-wall of 
the lode in No. 3 North Kechau. All the level beyond the lode, about 25 ft., is in this rock. 
When examined in its natural position it has.the appearance of a pale yrevish yellow sedi- 
mentary rock closely resembling some of the Rhetic beds in England. The strike of the 
“bedding” is NN.W-SSE.. and the “dip” is 75° W. But microscope slides showed that: 
a sedimentary origin was impossible. Some specimens are very fine grained, and do not 
convey much information; but others are coarser and show that the rock consists of quartz 
such as one finds in quartz-porphyries, surrounded by a confused mass showing intense 
shearing. Where the slides are thinnest this base is seen to be in part like the fine-grained 
“greenstone” from Punjom: but masses of felspar crystals and of minute flakes of muscovite 
also occur. Iron ores are abundant and there are a few masses of chlorite associated with 
them, sugyesting the former existence of a pyroxene, amphibole, or mica. In the slides from. 
the finer-grained rock it is seen that veins of a brownish carbonate fringed with chlorite are 
abundant. While in Negri Sembilan I found a rock on the path from Serting to Pasoh 
which, I believe, originally only differed from the North Kechau rock in containing no ferro- 
magnesian mineral. It is a quartz-porphyry with a very felspathic base, sheared, but not. 
to the same extent as the North Kechau rock, which may be called a sheared quartz-porphyry 
that originally had a base rich in felspar and contained a ferro-magnesian mineral now 
represented by iron ores and chlorite. The “bedding” and “dip” are undoubtedly effects of 
shearing. 


22. The work at Bukit Koman. Raub, is being conducted along a band of country. 
trending N.N.W.-S.S.E. which has yielded to earth movements and permitted the formation 
of yold-bearing quartz bodies. Properly speaking there is no one well-defined lode enclosed 
between sharply marked walls, but a number of parallel “lenticular bedded veins,” to which, 
however, it is more convenient to upply the simpler term “lodes.” A description of these 
lodes is given below. 


23. In the levels of Bukit Koman the country is shale with a little conglomerate. Some 
of the shales are calcareous. They are generally well exposed on the sides of the levels; but 
in one or two places they are coated with iron oxides und calcite. Minute needles of gypsum 
algo occur on the wall faces. One of the lodes was well exposed at the time of my visit; but. 
as I could, of course, only see a small section of it, I will here give the gist of information 
supplied by Mr. Warnford Lock. 


24, In February last four lodes in all were recognised.in Bukit Komarr, two-mdin ludes, 
and two subsidiary lodes, all trending N.N.W.-S8.8.E. with the country and dipping, algo with 


* Mr. Hutchings (“ Geol. Mag.,” 1896, £: 348) has described a rock similar .to this from the Lower 
Carboniferous shales near the Whin Sill in Teesdale, and ascribes it to contact. metamorphiam. 
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the country, to the E.N.E. at a gentle angle from the vertical, that is to say at about 75° from 
the horizontal. As all of these four lodes have identical features, with the exception of the 
amount of gold contained, a description of one will suffice. Pyrites is abundant and I was 
shown two analyses of ore proving the presence of sulphides of arsenic and antimony. Veins 
of calcite are common; but none have been found to contain gold. 

25. The lode that I saw being worked, consisting chiefly of quartz, calcite, and some- 
times fragments of the country, is nut bounded by definite walls; nor do the same characteris, 
tics persist as the lode is followed up. It may be said that there are two distinct ope of ore- 
body, which may merge into one another. The first type has the quartz well developed und 
practically free from fragments of country. Where this type obtains the lode may reach a 
breadth of 5 ft.; but the amount of gold per ton is very small. What gold there is occurs in 
« chutes,” that is along definite bands in the quartz which in Bukit Koman have a general dip 
to the north. The thickness of these chutes from N.-S. may be from 15-18 inches. In the 
second type the quartz is reduced to numerous minute seams and lenticles which may be but 
a fraction of an inch in thickness. They run through country showing strong evidence of 
shearing or movement along a fault plane. This type of ore body is much richer than the 
other and visible geld may occur. 

26. Since the presence of igneous rocks has been found to be of importance m gold 
uining, it must be mentioned that on a plan of the Ranb Australian Company's Jand a 
“felsitic dyke” is marked with a N.N.W. trend and starting from a spot to the east of Bukit 
Hitam. There is vo doubt that the rock is merely a sandstone with a siliceous matrix; and 
the evidence for marking it on the plau as a continuous band is very meagre. 


27. On the day selected for going down Bukit Malacca shaft (90 ft.), four feet of water 
in the level and a broken pump stopped me, Since, however, there is no doubt from the 
evidence on the surface and the details given by the manager, Mr. Ren¢ Proust, that the 
country and the ore bodies are the same as at Bukit Koman, this hindrance was not of great 
moment. The mine is worked on a small scale, but has been giving some satisfactory results. 


28. The mine at Silensing is flooded, so that it was impossible to go underground. The 
dumps consist of fragments of the sedimentary series, shale, black limestone, and sandstone 
showing shearing. No adequate plan of the workings was available; but from the relative 
positions of Robey’s shaft, Mills’ shaft, and some old workings in coarse conglomerate, it 
seems that the direction of the rock worked was approximately the same as at Raub. I saw 
some of the vein material that had been taken from the mine for crushing. It closely 
resembled some of the Raub stone. North of Silensing is the Buffalo Reef, which has not been 
worked for four vears. It is stated to be rich in antimony. 


29, Attempts have been made to work gold in situ at Bentony. Concerning the results 
of these attempts I can obtain no definite information. The accounts obtained in Bentong 
were contradictory. I was told that Mr. W. Laws conducted some of the work there; but not 
being able to communicate with him, I have not discovered which particular venture he was 
assuciated with. 

30. A shaft was sunk in the town immediately behind Towkay Ah Ping’s house. 
Judging from the amount of débris the operations were considerable; and I believe that 
certain favourable assays I heard of were connected with this mine. However, it is now 
flooded. 


31. Another venture is situated on the left of the Chamony valley path, between the 
first and second crossings. The country is the grey phyllite with garnets. A tunnel, now 
fallen in, was driven to meet a lode with course unknown. There is a quantity of lode material 
outside the tunnel; and but for the nature of the country, it is very similar to that at Raub. 
Concerning the gold found in this lode I received two totally different accounts. 


32. Two other ventures are situated farther along the same path beyond the second 
crossing. One of these, that nearer Bentong, is a tunnel driven into the exceptionally tough 
and fine-grained * greenstone” described above. Among the débris from this tunnel I did not 
see a particle of quartz, only a little pyrites and minute veins of calcite. I wnderstood that 
the work was done by Chinese. The other venture is a shaft sunk in the phyllite. There 
appeared to he some reason for the former of these two ventures ; for there is a spot close by 
where alluvial gold was taken, and moreover “greenstones” are favourable for gold in 
Australia. T could, however, elicit no reason for the existence of the latter. 

33. Gold undoubtedly does occur in Bentong apart from the ventures mentioned. It is, 
however, alluvial and is found with the tin, One of Towkay Ah Ping’s employees told me that 
in a certain spot in the Chamong valley the output had been 815 per man per month, The 
number of men and the period of working were not mentioned. 


34, It had been arranged that Mr. Swan, Mr. Warnford Lock. and myself, should make 
a visit to Tui together in order that Mr. Swan might show us the leading points on which he 
had based his operations there.. Mr. Swan’s illness made the meeting impossible; and it is to 
be feared that many points were missed in consequence. ' 
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35. The gold worked at Tui was chiefly alluvial and was derived from veins of quartz 
and veins of calcite in a hard, light grey limestone, a great deal of which is oolitic. Mr. 
Swan considered that the quartz and calcite veins form two distinct serles. Their trend is nor- 
therly. The difficulty of working these veins was very great owing to the soluble nature of the 
country. The solubility of the calcite veins had lead to the concentration of the gold in depth ; 
and, arguing that at the base of the limestone, which he thought attainable, the concentration 
of gold from these veins would be very considerable, Mr. Swan started the only deep bore put 
down in the State, as far as I am aware, in order to prove his theory. After passing through 
900 ft. of the limestone, however, the bore was abandoned and the mine closed. 


36. The importance of Tui cannot be overestimated. When dealing with the tin deposits 
of Kinta I shall be able to show why this is so. 


37. At Punjom., again, it was impossible to go underground. During my two visits to 
the concession I had the advantage of Mr. Warnford Lock’s experience and company, 


38. The Punjom operations differ from those at Raub in that their object has been to 
extract the gold from numberless small leaders of quartz, varving in size from one eighth of 
an inch to over a foot. with a general northerly trend. No lodes so well defined as those at 
Raub even have been worked.* This is borne out by the evidence of surface workings ; and as 
to the underground workings. the mine plan would lead one to expect something abnormal. 


39. Work has been carried on in various parts of the Punjom Concession. At Tankong 
some promising stone was extracted: the shaft is now flooded. The country here is shale, 
caleareous shale, and sandstone, with fine conglomerate. At the Jalais shaft, also flooded, the 
débris is conglomerate, which can also be seen in situ close by, sandstone, shale, and the rocks 
already mentioned. At the Mill Gully shaft the dcbris is black limestone with fossils. In the 
big open work by the Jalais shaft the country is coarse conglomerate and sandstone, in which 
the small leaders were worked. At Kalampong more leaders have been worked recently ; and 
earlier by the Siamese. There is also a Jarge open work at Kalampong where similar leaders 
have been worked by Chinese. It is noteworthy that here leaders consisting of pure quartz 
were found not to be auriferous, while those with the country entangled contained gold. The 
country is shale and sandstone. In the Swah valley, again, quartz leaders have been worked, 
and other quartz bodies have been discovered in the northern part of the concession. Their 
general strike is N.N.W. I have already mentioned the alluvial deposit at Goa. 


40. Mr. Bamforth has been prospecting on the Kechau river. 


41, When I was in Pahang the work at Sepan,t and also at Budu, had not advanced 
sufficiently to enable me to say anything about results beyond the note in paragraph 51. 


42. Captain W. S. Bennett is engaged in developing two quartz-bodies at S. Telang. 
opposite Kuala Tui. One of these, which is a 3-ft. vein with distinctly marked walls, trends 
N.N.W. and underlies 70° E.N.E. The soft country is decomposed grit and fine shale. The 
strike of the other quartz-body cannot yet be determined. 


43. The information obtained at Kechau proved of great interest: and in the case of 
North Kechau, under the management of Mr. E. A. Watson for the Kechau Gold Fields 
Company, Ltd., the quality of the stone, the development in progress, and the optimistic 
attitude of the manager and his assistant, all tended to relieve in a most welcome manner the 
gloomy feeling induced by the procession of closed and flooded mines elsewhere. 


44, Two levels have been worked out in North Kechau. Both gave fair results; and 
from the mode of occurrence of the ore in No. 2, it was suspected that ‘there wus at least one 
chute of considerable breadth. This chute has now been struck again in No. 3, and gives 
very promising pannings of free gold. At the time of my last visit no assays had been made. 
The chute dips 45° N. A shaft has been sunk to work the ore again below No. 3. 


45. The lode, which is generally heavily mineralised, is mapped as trending 23° E. of N. 
Mr. Watson is of the opinion, however, that this may be due to a twist in the course, and that 
the general trend will be found to be N.N.W. The underlie is 47° W. (approximately). The 
footwall, i.e., the east wall, is composed of the sheared quartz-porphyry. The hanging wall 
is hard black limestone with obscure organic remains. This continues for about 30 yds. in 
the drive, when its place is taken by black shales with thin sandstone seams, the junction 
being marked by a fault filled with soft white clay and with a course apparently parallel to the 
bedding of the shales. The lode, when first struck in No. 3, was 3 ft. thick, but since it has 
been worked it has opened up to 5 ft. The walls are distinct and show slickensides. There 
is a quantity of country mixed up with the quartz. 
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average of 5 dwt. with pockets of two or more ounces. No. 2 gave an average of 4.8 dwt. for 
1,931 tons in 1903. No. 3 average samples yield 12-15 dwt. free gold. From the main shaft 
cross cut the lode was followed and ore found averaying 3 dwt. free gold. A rise has been 
put up for 12 ft., and gives an average of 5 dwt. free gold. Mr. Watson adds:—‘“ From the 
main shaft cross cut we are also following the lode formation south for the purpose of rising 
to connect with the winze from No. 3 level, where we have w large body of ore of heavy 
mineralisation and high grade.” 


47. Two other lodes, parallel to the main lude, are known at North Kechau, one contains 
copper in addition to gold. 


48. On the Kechau Syndicate mine, under Mr. Colebrand, very little was being done at 
the time of my visit. Of the levels driven to work the old lode, which ran parallel to the lode 
on North Kechau, one was accessible, No. 3. The lode underlies west. n the footwall the 
country is a soft white clay with pyrites. It is the result of the decomposition in situ of a 
fine-grained, and I suspect igneous, rock. The hanying wall is the orthoclase porphyry 
described above; and this gives way to decomposed shales. There is evidence of faults in the 
drive; but in only one case vould the relation to the country he determined. This was a fault 
seen low down in the drive and parallel to the bedding of the shales. 


49. I do not propose in this preliminary report to give at length statistics showing the 
output. of the gold mines. A few general notes in addition to those obtained at N. Kechau 
will suffice for present purposes. Mr. Warnford Lock informs me that at Bukit Koman, 
where the quartz is well developed and homogeneous, an average of 23-3 dwt. is a fair state- 
ment. Where the lode becomes a mass of minute seams and lenticles of srt in country 
12 dwt.-1 oz. may be reached. Isolated samples can be taken giving much higher results, 
which are naturally misleading. For instance, one of the analyses mentioned above gives 5 oz. 
17 dwt. to the ton. The return for March, 1904, shows an average yield of 5.08 dwt. per ton 
for 3,045 tons crushed. Of these 3,045 tons 2,831 came from Bukit Koman, 106 from Bukit 
Hitam, now closed, and 108 from an outcrop at Jellis. From the other Raub Australian 
mines some high grade stone was extracted, notably from Raub Hole. 


50. From both Silensing and Punjom good stone has been extracted. The former mine 
has now, however, been engaged for some time in cvaniding tailings, although preparations are 
being made for reopening the underground workings, while the latter had been steadily 
deteriorating for several years before it shut down. Assays from the various quartz bodies in 
the north of the concession were disappointing on the whole; the one exception was an assay 
from the open-work at Kalampong, where it was found a Chinaman on tribute was working 
stone running to 14 dwt. 


51. A number of assays of alluvial gold were made by an Australian prospector at, 
various localities, including Sepan, where the gold was valued at $1 per cubic yard. On being 
checked, however, this assay, and others, have proved to be much too high. 


Part II. 
NEGRI SEMBILAN AND 'TAPAH. 


52. On the 11th of April ult. I left Seremban to make a tour of the gold-mining 
district of Negri Sembilan. I am greatly indebted to Mr. G. E. E. Hughes, Assistant Warden 
of Mines, who accompanied me, for his valuable assistance. On returning to Seremban we 
agreed that us far as gold mining was concerned the results of this expedition seemed hardly 
commensurate with the distance covered; but later an examination of the slides cut from 
specimens collected in the field has brought to light some interesting and valuable pointe. 


53. It cannot be claimed that the gold mining industry in Negri Sembilan is in any 
better condition than in Pahang. Apart from a little prospecting, Negri Sembilan possesses 
three mines, Batu Bersawah, Chindras, and Pasvh, two of which, Chindras and Pasoh, are 
shut down. From the nature and strike of the country, and the course of the lodes, it is 
evident that the gold district is a southerly prolongation of the district between Raub and 
Kechau in Pahang. 


54. From Seremban Mr. Hughes and myself went to Kuala Pilah and then on to Kuala 
Jelai, in order to drop down the 8. Muar to Batu Bersawah. On the way to Kuala Jelai L 
noted exposures of decomposed phyllite with garnets. similar to the exposures at Bentong. 
raabhone Kuala Jelai and Batu Bersawah are outcrops similar to the dark limestone of 

ahang. 


55. The lode at Batu Bersawah is worked by a shaft connecting four levels. The first 
of these is entered from the side of a hill, and has no definite designation. The second level 
is No.1. No. 3 is 240 ft. from the top of the shaft. The lode outcrops on the surface with. 
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an approximate course of 350°. Nowhere is it of any considerable thickness where I saw it. 
It is composed of quartz, sulphides of iron and zinc, with a small admixture of country. The 
walls are distinct. The underlie is to the east. 


56. The country at Batu Bersawah runs with the lode. It is composed of a mediun- 
grained rock, which effervesces with acid, with partings of shale. When at the mine I was 
deceived by the grey colour of the former rock and its behaviour with acid, and took it to be 
a peculiar type of limestone. The microscope, however, shows that it is an altered diabase, 
consisting of idiomorphic crystals of a plagioclase felspar, chlorite, and magnetite, with a large 
amount of crushed material derived from the felspar, and abundant calcite veins. In the 
slides examined there are no erystals that can be called porphyritic. 


57. Iam indebted to Mr. Benjamin Odyers, the manayer, for the following notes :—In 
No. 1 north the ore taken out ran 7 dwt. tu the ton; but there was no stone above the level 
for stoping to the south. A mixture of stone taken from No. 2 for 504 ft. and stone from 
No.3 ran 14 dwt. In No. 3 there is a good body of quartz which has for the last year yielded 
an average of 13 dwt. 


58. The above figures look promising for the mine: but, although I do not wish to 
appear an alarmist. it is necessary to add that the amount of ore crushed has been small, and 
that until the mine has been further developed it will not be possible to arrive at a true 
estimate of its value. It is sincerely to be hoped that the percentages quoted will be 
maintained or exceeded. 


59. From Batu Bersawah we continued down the river as far as Kuala Gemas, on the 
Jvhore ‘boundary, stopping en route at Rantau Petai to look at Mr. C. da Pra’s prospecting 
work. Between Rantau Petai and Rompin there are some interesting exposures of grey 
fossiliferous sheared limestone, similar to the Pahang yrey limestone, and with the practically 
vertical shear planes trending 330°, interbedded with argillaceous rocks striking N.S. Below 
the limestone outcrops a decomposed mica-lamprophyre occurs in a bend by a Sakai settlement ; 
and lower still the Jeram Punak is composed, in part at least, of an altered diabase. A mile 
below Jeram Panak a small outcrop on the right bank may be decomposed granite; while 
beyond are outcrops of shale and sandstone with characteristic strikes and dips. 


60. From Kuala Gemas we struck across to Chindras by a jungle track. Although a 
gentleman formerly connected with Chindras holds a high opinion of the mine, in its present 
condition it does not afford much of interest. The country is composed of bleached shale 
striking 350° und dipping steeply to the west, together with a small quantity of a pale green 
rock which was not seen in situ, composed of fine flakes of colourless and pale green muscovite, 
quartz grains, iron ores, and small prisms of rutile. The rock is similar to that at Punjom, 
described under paragraph 21 (3), and is probably igneous. Outside the levels there is a 
«quantity of ore stacked. The quartz has a little country mixed with it. I am told that very 
favourable assays of this stone were made at Chindras, and that some ran loz. to the ton. 
Nevertheless, an unerected 15-head battery can be seen on the mine at the present day. 


61. From Chindras we returned to Kuala Pilah vii Batang Malacca and Tampin. A 
further journey was undertaken from Kuala Pilah to Pasoh, viii Trentang and Serting. Any 
future visit to this locality will be made either vii Pahang or Jelebu. Between Tampin and 
Kuala Pilah # large outcrop of serpentine was noted.* 


62. The mine at Pasoh is situated on the side of a steep hill close to the Pahang border. 
Preparations for serious work were made, as can be seen by the amount of machinery stored 
on the mine, but unerected. 5 


63. Mr. J. Burns, now on the Kechau Syndicate mine in Pahany, has kindly supplied 
me with the following information concerning the work carried vut at Pasoh. In a valley on 
the face of the hill a level was driven 140 ft. in order to connect with a shaft sunk for a depth 
of 60 ft. on the lode. The level was never completed owing to the cessation of work. Behind 
the shaft again was a big lode which was worked up to by means of a trench, and at a 
depth of 20 ft. it was found to contain a lot of pyrites. Two prospecting pits were put 
down on a quartz reef 300 yds. from the battery site. The lode mentioned as behind the 
shaft did not run more than 5-6 dwt. to the ton; and even these prospects were only obtained 
where there was a “ vugh” or cavity.t 


64, The geology of Pusoh is- very interesting in connection with gold mining. In the 
first place, the lode behind the shaft, giving prospects of 5-6 dwt., is an igneous rock, a 
granophyre with no trace of a ferro-magnesian mineral. The other rocks composing this part 
of the hill are—granite with large porphyritic crystals of felspar ; gneiss with tourmaline that. 
has been affected by the shearing; and hornblende schist that is probably derived from a 
diabase. The granophyre is for the most part intensely sheared—in fact, were it not for small 


* As it is probable that this serpentine may prove to be of economic value beyond its present use as 
road metal, a separate notice concerning it will appear later. 

+ Possibly explained on the assumption that the gold represents the remains of nests of auriferous 
pyrites.—J. B.S. 
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eyes that have escaped it would be impossible to determine its nature.* At one of the shafts 
near the battery site more hornblende schist and gneiss occur. When oe Dt in situ the 
trend of the shear planes in these rocks is northerly: and at least two lines of weakness, 
analogous to that at Raub, are represented. 


65. It would appear from the relations of tHe yranite, gneiss, and hornblende schist in 
the field and the examination of slides thut the hornblende schist has been derived from a 
basic intrusive rock cutting, and therefore of later date than, the granite. That this is not 
impossible is borne out by a very clear exposure in the headland at Kuantan, Pahang, where 
four small dykes of diabase are seen traversing granite. Since then, in Pahang, a “greenstone” 
has been found to be altered by the granite owing to contact metamorphism, there must either 
be two distinct ages of granite ur two distinct sets of “ greenstones”; and that the latter is 
the correct interpretation is. I think, shown by the fact that the Kuantan headland granite, 
although situated in a district where shale and sandstone have been enormously disturbed, is 
itsélf in no way affected. 


66. At Tapah one gold mine was started on Bukit Mas. The mine is now overgrown 
and little is to be learned concerning it in the field. The country is phyllite, which when 
fresh may be found to contain garnets. A large area of the hill not occupied by the mine is 
now being cleared for working tin. On this cleared land a quartz vein, trending N.N.W.-S.S.E., 
and sending off numberless branches, is exposed. I am informed that gold has been found not 
only in this hill deposit with the tin, but in others in the neighbourhood. 


Part ITI. 


67. The gold ludes of the Federated Malay States constitute a series of quartz-bodies 
more or less mixed with the country, roughly parallel among themselves and to the strike of 
the country, varying in thickness from one eighth of an inch to five feet or more, and having 
the form of lenticles or seams. They owe their origin to disturbances in the earth’s crust 
caused by forces acting from the E.N.E. and W.S.W.— that is, at right angles to the main 
granite axis of the Peninsula—resulting in the development of numerous lines of weakness 
and the infiltration of quartz, calcite, sulphides and gold into fissures whose size is represented 
by the dimensions of the existing quartz-bodies. In two cases at least, North Kechau and 
Kechau Syndicate, these fissures have been formed along the dividing line between two different 
types of country with the result that the walls are better defined than is usual. 


68. The date of the disturbances that resulted in the formation of the gold lodes is a 
point of great interest and of some importance. The direction of the forces exerted was 
roughly parallel to that of the forces to which the main granite chain with its tin deposits 
owes its origin. The question naturally arises—do the tin deposits and the gold lodes 
represent different results of the same cause, or in other words, were the disturbances 
confined to one date ; or are the gold lodes earlier or later than the tin deposits + 


69. For the most part, the known gold lodes are situated at considerable distances from 
outcrops of granite. Pasoh, however, where the lines of weakness traverse hornblende schist 
derived from a rock believed to be later than the granite, granophyre, and gneiss derived from 
granite, is an exception. Now at Pasoh one, at least, of the lines of weakness, that traversing 
the granophyre, was revealed not only by the shearing of the granophyre, but of the granite 
also. Therefore, the line of the weakness cannot have existed before the granite. Again, 
alluvial tin is known to occur in connection with the granite at Pasoh and the gneiss contains 
tourmaline which has obviously been affected by the shearing. If, then, the lines of weakness 
are contemporaneous with the deposition of the tin in its original position, how is it that 
they have not become tin lodes? This line of weakness, then, must be later than the granite. 


70. Let the case be taken now of gold lodes far from the granite outcrops. Here the 
argument is by no means so clear; for it does not follow that a fissure formed either before or 
contemporaneously with the granite irruption must contain minerals characteristic of tin lodes 
at a distance, let us say, of two miles from the granite.t Moreover, it inay be argued that the 
’ effects of shearing observable in the non-granitic country on either side of the gold lodes may 
quite well have been due to the same forces that admitted the granite. To prove that this is 
not so, apart from the evidence obtained at Pasoh, it woutd be necessary to have conditions 
that as yet have not been observed --namely, a gold lode cutting a fold, assuming all folds to- 
he of the one age. To meet these possible objections, however, there is something to be said— 
which, although not unimpeachable evidence, is nevertheless of some weight. At Kuantan the: 
tin lodes are cut by N. and S. faults, analogous to the cross courses of Cornwall. Some of 
these faults contain calcite: but no gold has been found. Again, at Jugra, Selangor, and in 
the summit tunnel between Padang Rengas and Bukit Gantang, Perak, well-marked lines of 


* Divisional planes in this granophyre show beautiful dendritic crystals of manganese dioxide, which 
have given rise to the statement that “ fossil ferns” occur at Pasoh. 
+ Two miles either vertically or horizontally is implied. 
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weakness, with the same trend as the gold lodes, uccur in the granite without tin or its usually 
associated lode minerals; and on the road between Tras and the Gap in Pahang a vein of 
intensely sheared quartz with the same course was observed in the granite of the main range. 
Moreover, wherever so far I have seen tin lodes formed in fault fissures, their direction has 
been roughly E, and W. 


71. Another possible objection to the dissociation in point of time of the gold lodes and 
the tin deposits is that Mr. Leonard Wray found 2 dwt. of gold per ton in the Blanda Mabok 
tin and silver-lead lode.* It will, however, I think, be admitted that this may have been a 
subsequent addition by infiltration. 


72. Unless then there are two sets of different ages, which is unlikely, the balance of 
evidence leads me to believe that the gold lodes of the Federated Malay States are the result 
of the infilling of contemporaneous fissures developed along parallel lines of weakness, 
traversing granite, “yreenstone,” and the disturbed sediments alike, due to forces exerted 
after, and quite distinct from, those earlier disturbances that admitted the granite and the tin 
deposits. 


73. How is it that some of these fissures along the lines of weakness afford gold while 
others do not? This brings us to the question of the origin of the gold, a question that, 
although seemingly of an academic nature, I maintain should not be passed over here ; and one 
that can happily be treated briefly without going into that vexed problem which gave rise to 
the two parties of scientific authors known by some as the “ Ascensionists”’ and the “ Lateral 
Secretionists.” 


74, Abundant evidence has been adduced to show that in Victoria, Western Australia, 
and New South Wales, the gold has heen derived from “ yreenstones” where it was generally 
enclosed in pyrites crystals that are believed to have formed an original constituent of the rock. 
Moreover, the experiments of Dr. Fridolin Sandberger (Untersuchungen iiber Erzgange) and 
others admit of the theory that lode gold may be derived from the ferro-magnesian minerals 
in *‘ greenstones” or even in granite, and to a smaller extent, from sedimentary rocks. Now 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the geology of the gold mines in the Federated Malay 
States is that, with a few exceptions, they are associated closely with “ greenstones”” or some 
other small intrusions of igneous rocks. The most notable examples are North Kechau, 
Kechau Syndicate and Pasoh; while the Raub mines and Silensing are, as far as is known, 
exceptions. If the theory adopted in Australia and Dr. Sandberyer’s researches be applied to 
the Federated Malay States, it cannot be denied that the Raub mines constitute a formidable 
objection ; but it must be remembered that “ greenstone” may be close by in the jungle, hidden 
by the vegetation—in fact, Mr. Swan told me that he knew of one, which I failed to find, near 
Bukit Malacca—and that an outcrop of aril ta EE occurs not a mile from the last- 
mentioned mine. In spite, however, of this objection, I believe that the gold has been derived 
from auriferous pyrites, and possibly the ferro-magnesian minerals, in the “ gfeenstones ” and 
other igneous rocks, and possibly also in a relatively smaller quantity from the sediments. 


75. From the preceding paragraphs it may be deduced that gold lodes with a general 
northerly trend may be found in the Federated Mulay States on either side of the main range, 
and traversing all known sedimentary rocks other than surface deposits, granite, ‘‘greenstonee,” 
and other known igneous rocks ; but that the gold lodes most likely to be profitable may be expected 
in districts where outcrops of “greenstone” occur. 


76. At the time of writing, an experimental shaft is being sunk at Bukit Koman to 
1,500 ft. in order to prove the lode in depth. There are two problems in this connection that 
must be noticed here: will the lode be found? how much gold will it contaim compared to the 
higher levels? With reard to the former, I see no reason to doubt that quartz-bodies 
similar to those now being worked at 340 ft. will be found, even if granite is encountered, 
which, seeing the condition of the shales, is highly improbable. As for the problem of the 
richness of these quartz bodies at 1.500 ft. or more, whether in shale, sandstone, or granite, 
there is absolutely no means of arriving at an opinion worthy of consideration until assays of 
the actual stone can be made. 


77. A tour through the gold-mining districts leaves an impression that is the reverse of 
inspiriting. In the first place, there is an unpleasant fact that cannot be blinked: even taking 
into consideration the cheap labour, the essence of the existence of the industry, the Federated 
Malay States, for mining ona large scale, do not constitute a rich gold country. Native 
miners, by working on the surface, where by the disintegration and removal of the lighter 
portions of the vein material and the oxidization of the sulphides the gold has become concen- 


“trated and easily workable, or by sinking for short distances on to rich patches, have made a 


profit, thanks to their small, simple, plant and consequent mobility, which enabled them to 
work all the rich ore in one spot and then move on to another, disregarding those poorer 
stones that the European and Australian companies, unable to move their batteries where 
they will, have to make the most of. There is undoubtedly a large quantity of gold in the 
Federated Malay States; but the trouble is that the disturbances and the nature of the 


* Perak Government Gazette, 16th January, 1891, p. 11, 
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country have allowed it to collect in numberless and widely distributed small fissures, instead 
of forcing it to segregate in a few well-defined lodes. To use a homely expression, the quantity 
of gold has still been insufficient to yo round. Yet, in spite of the array of disasters that 
‘have fallen on the mines, I do not think that there is any reason to despair so early. The 
saying that “while there is life there is hope” is applicable'to a young mining industry. 
‘There are possibilities in alluvial gold mining: at Bukit Koman it has been shown during the 
last year that it is possible hy careful management to make something of a low-grade mine ; 
while at North Kechau, where careful management and a quuntity of high-grade stone in 
sight are combined, results are expected as pleasing as’ Raub in her heyday. But, although 
for reasons given at the commencement of this report, I do not feel justified in giving a final 
opinion until I have watched the progress of the mines for some time longer, I think it 
prudent to sugyest that, if it is intended to extensively develope communications in Pahang in 
the near future, it may be found that deep gold mining will not give the best returns for the 
money expended. 


T have, ete., 


J. B. SCRIVENOR, 


Geologiat, F.ILS, 
THe ResipeNtT-GENERAL, 


Feperatev Maray States. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS 
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ARTESIAN WELL AT PORT DICKSON. 
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Kuara Lumpur, 28th May, 1904. 


Str, --I have the honour to present my report on the question of an Artesian well at Port 
Dickson, as requested in your letter P.D. 1871/04, of the 13th April ult., and regret that I 
can hold out no hope of success. 


2. An Artesian well becomes a possibility when the disposition of the strata composing 
the country is such that the water percolating under the surface cannot find its level owing to 
one stratum, such as clay, being less pervious thin another, such as limestone. When a bore 
hole is put. down through the less pervious stratum, the water rises to find its natural level. 


3. Except, possibly, on a smull scale, these necessary conditions do not exist at Port 
Dickson. 


4. In Port Dickson itself there is not a large amount of evidence on which to work when 
trying to arrive at the geological structure of the country; but it was found that sections on 
the beach by the Sanatorium an] at Cape Rachado, together with my previous knowledge of 
the geology of the Peninsula, made everything clear. At the two last-mentioned localities, and 
I believe also at Port Dickson, the country rock is a crystalline schist, a minute description of 
which is unnecessary, resulting from the advanced alteration of shales and fine-grained sand- 
stones caused by movements of the earth’s crust. As a consequence also of these earth move- 
ments the original bedding planes, if they hive not been obliterated, are so disturbed as to dip 
at angles varying between the vertical and the horizontal; and, moreover, small fault fissures 
whose throw it is impossible to determine have been developed throughout the mass. At the 
surface, decomposition has attacked the schist, resulting in the formation of a soft mottled clay 
in which the original structure of the rock can still sometimes be seen; and the oxidization of 
iron carbonate in solution has resulted in the formation of considerable masses of iron oxides, 
known as “laterite.” At Port Dickson only this clay and the “ laterite” can be seen. 


5. In such a country rock as this the water would without doubt have no difficulty in 
finding its level; aud even supposing that it was presumed that there could be found associated 
with it a rock more pervious to water, such as the limestone so commonly found in the 
Federated Malay States, a study of the structure of the Peninsula as a whole and certain 
boring operations in Pahang show that it would be very imprudent to sink a bore through the 
fresh rock in the hopes of getting an Artesian weil It might be argued that the low inclina- 
tion of the bedding planes at Port. Dickson indicates a possibility of tinding limestone or some 
other rock below, since the strata there have the appearance of heing almost in their original 
position; but it is well known to those who have worked in highly disturbed areas that 
horizontal bedding is very deceptive—in fact, it is generally only the effect of folding on a 
large scale. I think it may be safely assumed that all the country in the vicinity of Port 
Dickson consists of metamorphic rocks representing a mass of disturbed interbedded shales 
and sandstones. 


6. Itis necessary to note briefly the possible exceptions mentioned in paragraph 3. The 
first of these is suggested by the capping of mottled clay resulting from the decomposition in 
situ of the schist, adinirably illustrated at the base of the long low changkat at Port Dickson. 
If it could be assumed that this clay capping is homogeneous, compact, uniform in thickness, 
and follows the contours of the ground, then it might be possible that on the flanks and at 
the base of the changkat a barrier would be offered to the water trying to find a level corres- 
ponding to that under the surface of the changkat. I mention this because there is just a 
chauce that such conditions might occur. _I judge, however, that. these conditions are extremely 
improbable because in the town of Port Dickson water oozes out through the clay at the base 
of the cliff, and feeds the shallow wells near the Government offices; while also the divisional 
planes, which alone would offer a passage for percolating water if the clay were homoyeneous 
and comparatively impervious, are not obliterated as a result of the decomposition of the 
schist. I see no reason to helieve that the clay is homogeneous; nor, since no pressure beyond 
the weight of a few feet of superincumbent clay, soil, and ironstone, has been brought to bear 
on the base of the cap, do I believe it can be expected to be sufficiently compact to offer the 
requisite resistance to water sceking its own level. 


7. The objection last. given also applies to the other possible exception, suggested by the 
presence of a mangrove swamp between the town and the District Officer’s house. This 
muddy deposit fills a depression in the schist; but unless the depth of mud is extraordinary, 
I cannot believe that it would offer sufficient resistance to percolating water as to justify 
putting down a bore—to say nothing of the quality of the water. 


8. Judging from the structure of the country, I cannot advise expenditure on boring 
solely with a view to acquiring an Artesian well. 


T have, ete., 


JOHN B. SCRIVENOR, 
Geologist, F.M.S. 


Tae Actine Secretary To THE Resipent or Neori SEMBILAN. 
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ANALYSING OF TIN SLAG. 


No. 8.W. 35/03. R.-G.0. 4985/04. 


Orrice or THE Senior Warpen or Mines, F.M.S., 
Kuala Lumpur, 22nd June, 1904. 


Sir,—In continuation of correspondence 9146/03, I have the honour 
to inform you that I have received the assays of ten samples of refuse slags 
which were taken from ten different heaps in various parts of the Federated 
Malay States. I attach herewith the full particulars. 


2. The instructions I gave the Inspectors of Mines when collecting 
these samples was to try and get slags of recent date and those of between 
5 and 10 years ago. 


3. Amongst those marked “recent” it will be seen that there is a 
striking difference between the sample from Kampar and the other four. 
The description of this sample is as follows :—“ A sample of slag from a 
heap of about 200 pikuls from the shop of Chop Ban Teck Leong.” As the 
percentage of tin is so high as compared with the others, it is, I think, 
probable that this heap was awaiting some further process. 


4. Again, amongst those samples taken from old heaps of slag there 
are two which show a striking contrast with the others, which I am unable 
to account for. 


5. Mr. Benedict Kitto, in his letter to me, describes these slags as 
follows :—“ These were all very acid slags, containing little or no lime, 
being mainly silicate of iron. They contained no wolfram nor copper. 
They were not easily dissolved by aqua regia.” The result of these assays 
will be, I think, interesting to many in and out of the Federated Malay 
States, so I would suggest that this letter with the assay sheet should be 
published for general information. : 
T have, etc., 
F. J. B. DYKES, 


Senior Warden of Mines, F.M.S. 
Tue FeperaL Secretary, CaRrcosa. 


Result of Analysis of Samples taken from certain Tin Slag heaps in the 
Federated Malay States :— 


Locality of smelting house. . Age of slag. Result of analysis. 
i} 

Pudoh, Kuala Lumpur ae ate ancy Recent 3.36 per cent. tin 
Proontun, Kuala Kubu ay ac ine ss 3.07, “a 
Kampar, Perak... ae orn ee Eres a 6.96 ,, Ps 
Lahat, Perak... bes. ee 2s oy as 240 ,, < 
Rasak, Negri Sembilan ee es a a 3.59, 5 
Proontun, Kuala Kubu on fae iii Old 3.09, 36 
Kampar, Perak... ha: ed at bee Over 5 years old 8.40 ,, 4 
Bidor, Perak ... Pe a5 +e ae Over 10 years old 7.729, a 
Lahat, Perak ... ed any ae Wee About 10 years old 3.05 ,, a 
Chemor ... ee5 hee wee tee ie +8 5 i 2.32, ee 


Average percentage of all samples 4.40 per cent. tin. 
” ” recent samples 3.87 per cent. tin. 
Pe * old samples 4.93 per cent. tin. 
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DRAINAGE OF COUNTRY ROADS. 


MD. 212/1904. Disrricr Surcron’s OFFICE, 
K. Kuane, 29th April, 1904. 


S1z,—In accordance with the request contained in Sect. No. 2228/1904, I have the 
honour to submit the following comments und suggestions on the drainage of country roads 
as a sanitary measure. : 

OBSERVATIONS. 


2. Roads and other public works by producing breeding places for mosquitoes are 
important agents in spreading malaria and filaria. Roads in flat country, especially when 
parallel to the coast, are injurious in two ways— 

(i.) During their construction borrow pits are formed and these remain afterwards 
as mosquito-breeding places ; 
(ii.) When completed, roads may interfere with drainage of land on the inland side 
of the road. 
BORROW PITS. 


3. The stagnant or semi-staynant water full of grasses, reeds and other vegetation to he 
seen along almost all the country roads are ideal breeding places. Almost every cupful of 
water taken from among the grasses reveals the presence of the larve of the anopheles 
mosquito. 

The total number which breed along the 23 miles of the Klang-Kuala Selangor road 
must be enormous. 


4, The population on this as on most roads is housed on the side of these borrow pits, 
and, as a night in the Kapar Rest House will testify, the houses are infested with the insects. 
The borrow pits are as a rule the sole, and in all cases the main, source of mosquitoes for these 
houses, and consequently to them must be attributed most of the existing malaria. The 
introduction of one case of malaria under such conditions is almost certain to be followed by 
others in the same house, and it is then carried to other houses by sympathetic visits. 

5. Few statistics with regard to the health of this road are available. The hospital 
admissions for malaria probably represent mainly the Klang end of the road, the Kapar end 
being too far out for most cases to come for treatment. The number of deaths registered as 
due to fever is probably a more reliable indication. 


ADMISSION TO KLANG HOSPITAL PROM KAPAR ROAD. 


1901. 1902, 1903, 

No. of malaria cases A ar 41 ose 15 at 19 
Percentage of malaria oe ww. = 35.0  =16.6 we 145 
DEATHS OCCURRING ON THE KAPAR ROAD REGISTERED IN KLANG DISTRICT. 

1901. 1902. 1903. 
Deaths from fever ... mee ace 57 sds 47 ar 54 
Percentage of fever ecg a. 65.4 v. 62.6 .. 66.0 


Without straining these figures, there is little doubt that malaria is an important cause of 
sickness and death among the people living along this road. 


FILARIA. 


6. With regard to filaria, I have as yet had no opportunity of investigating its prevalence. 
It does exist, however, as is witnessed by the cases of elephantiasis to be seen along the 
Kapar road. Mosquitoes convey this disease. 


ROADS INTERFERING WITH DRAINAGE, 


7. If a road prevents the drainage of land, it will tend to increase the prevalence of 
mosquitoes and also of malaria by raising the level of the ground water. The following 
observations are of some interest in this connection. The Klang-Kuala Selangor road was 
carried through in the early part of the nineties. The Klang end, so the then State Engineer 
congratulates the Government, was constructed at a very low cost as the road drain on the in- 
land side was used asa canal. At that time, at any rate, the road must have been an effective 
dam. At the Kuala Selangor end complaints are constantly to be found in the reports of the 
various District Officers on the drainage which the road was doing. I quote one by Mr. A. 
Hale, in his annual report for 1897: “ Javanese who took up land on the Bukit Rotan road, 
and planted it with coffee which was destroyed by flood water, the drain having been dammed 
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by the Public Works Department to use as a canal for transport of metal, have now most of 
them planted coconuts, as also have many others who hold land on the inland side of the coast 
road, which, as my predecessor pointed out, acts like a long dam from Sabak to Kapar, as if 
built purposely to prevent the water getting to the sea.” 

In 1898 a start was made with the Jeram drainage scheme, and once the various drains 
became effective, the health of the population which had been steadily getting worse began to 
improve, as is seen from the following statistics : 


Table showing the percentage of the Malarial Cases treated at the Hospitals in the District of 
Kuala Selangor, corrected for Beri-beri Admissions to Jeram. 


1895. 1896, 1897. 189K, 1899, 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Percentage of 
malaria... 23.7. 25.9 28.3 40.1 59.0 48.7 31.5 23.0 141 


It would be going beyond my province to express an opinion as to whether or not the Klang- 
Kuala Selangor road is still preventing the drainage of estates and land on the inland side, 
but the unanimity of the planters and the sight of water standing often many feet higher on 
the landward than seaward side of the road seems evidence sufficient to justify a thorough 
enquiry. 
CONCLUSIONS, 
8. In my opinion— 
(i.) The borrow pits at the sides of roads are prejudicial to health and along the 
Klang-Kuala Selangor road are the main source of malaria ; 

(ii.) At the present time malaria is responsible for a considerable number of deaths 
along the Kapar road, a number which as the disease has a small death-rate 
represents but a small percentage of the sickness and ill-health due to it ; 

(iii) The amount varies (as malaria does) in different seasons, and at any time, 
especially if there was any considerable increase in the population, it might 
increase to more formidable proportions ; 

(iv.) Where it can be proved that a road interferes with the drainage of land on 
which any considerable population lives (such as on the Klang-Kuala 
Selangor road) then expenditure on drainage is advisable from every point 
of view. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 


9. With regard to the drains and borrow pits of roads in a malarious country. the 
following points are worthy of consideration. 


BORROW PITS OF EXISTING ROADS. 


10. (i.) A drain free from weeds and grass is almost invariably free from mosquitoes. 
A current in the water of a drain tends to prevent the growth of vegetation. While a consider- 
able sized excavation is necessarily made in the construction of a road. for the most part only 
a small drain is required for the actual drainage of the road. I would, therefore, suggest that. 
small properly graded drains, even down to 1 foot in breadth, be constructed in the bottom of 
existing borrow pits. They would-- : 

(a) Remove the existing danger ; 
(b) Be greatly cheaper and more effective than grading the whole width of the 
rain ; : 
(c) Be cheaper to upkeep with regard to weeding than the present wide drains 
with semi-stugnant water. 

These “drains within drains” are, so I was informed by an Engineer here, largely em- 
ployed in Ireland, and in Selangor they have been constructed on several estates with complete 
success. 

(ii.) Should the above suggestion be carried out I would recommend that a start be made 
in populous areas such as around Klang, Kapur, Batu Tiga, Telok Gadong, Permatang Pasir, 
ete., in each of which I have found anopheles breeding in road borrow pits within 20 yards of 
houses. On uninhabited roads no action need be taken as regards existing roads. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW ROADS. 


11. I am well aware that Engineers have opposed the conversion of borrow pits into 
drains as running water tends to scour out the foundations of the road. The present system, 
however, stands condemned from a health point of view and it therefore devolves on the 
Engineers to devise some new method. In the case of new roads, I would suggest that the 
material be taken about 20 feet from the edge of the road. This wide bench, which I see has 
been constructed lately at some parts of the Klang-Kuala Selangor road, might obviate the 
objection to converting the borrow pits into drains. The roads would also be safer for traffic. 
It should be clearly understood, that I am not advocating the drainage of the country vid the 
road drains. My suggestion has been made with the object of abolishing* the stagnant or 
semi-stagnant water in the borrow pits. Nothing could be more satisfactory from a health 
point of view than the sight of these borrow pits dry hard. 
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EDUCATION OF THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS, 

12. In connection with this subject, but the remark is equally applicable ta all 
engineering works (railways included), much of the sickness attributed in a vague way to the 
opening up of a new country and the disturbance of soil is due to the mosquito-breeding 
places created by these works. While the works are in progress, it would in many instances 
he easy to avoid the creation of these, but once the labour is gone it is a more troublesome 
and expensive affair. 


13. Not an inconsiderable amount of the money spent at Klang and Port Swettenham 
on anti-malarial works would have been saved had some attention been yiven to these small 
but important points. It will take some time before the new ideas are reflected in engineering 
practice. To hasten this time, and to diminish the amount that will ultimately have to be 
undone, it will be necessary to impress on the engineering mind that work which without 
excuse leaves a trail of malaria behind it is bad engineering. Already Circular No. 20, 1903, 
is a step in this educating process, but I would sugyest that Government inform the Engi- 
neering Department that the responsible “ Engineer may, during the progress, and shall, on the 
completion. of all works, be required to certify that ax far as practicable no unnecessary poole 
have been created and drainaye hax uot been interfered with.” Further, a clause requiring 
attention to similar detaila should be inserted in all contracts. 

Simple as this expedient appears, I believe it would be of very great educative value by 
constantly keeping the matter before the engineer. 

14. Finally, I would express my opinion that the stamping out of malaria, or at least 
reducing it to a negligible quantity, is a much more hopeful affair than has hitherto been 
anticipated. The extreme complexity of the life history of the parasite allows one to break 
the cycle at many points. The experience of Klang and Port Swettenham, taken with the 
knowledge that malaria has died out in the fever country of England, while anopheles still 
flourish in considerable numbers, all point in the same direction. I would therefore urge 
upon the Government that to abolish malaria it is not necessary to abolish mosquitoes com- 
pletely and that measures intelligently directed at the disease may at once cost little and be 
strikingly effective. 


T have, etc., 


M. WATSON, 
District Surgeon, Klang. 


BELANGOR GOVRRENMENT PRESS. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


RESIDENT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
No. Mise. 5138/04. ‘ Sevancor, Matar Penrnsura, 
80th June, 1904. 


Gentiemen,—I have much pleasure in informing you that Towkay Loke 
Yew, in a very public-spirited manner, has placed at my disposal a sum of 
$30,000, the interest on which, for a period of ten years, he desires should 
be devoted to the Encouragement of Technical Education in the Federated 
Malay States. 


The objects of the gift and the action so far taken are set forth in the 
attached correspondence, being— 


Towkay Loke Yew to Resident-General, 26th June, 1904; 

Resident-General to Towkay Loke Yew, No. 5138, 27th June, 
1904; 

Resident-General to High. Commissioner, No. 5138, 29th June, 
1904; 

Resident-General to Chartered Bank, Kuala Lumpur, No. 5138, 
29th June, 1904; 


High Commissioner to Resident-General, No. 1127, 14th July, 
1904. 


2. I shall be greatly obliged if you will consent to act as a Committee, 
Mr. D. G. Campbell, Chairman, to advise generally as to the utilisation of 
this handsome donation to the best advantage for the objects expressed by 
the donor, the investment of the funds, and the management thereof in the 
future, and report to me at your early convenience. 


I have, etc., 


W. H. TREACHER. 


Tue Actine Bertish Resipent, Serancor (Mr. D. G. CampBELu). 
Tae Acrine Director or Pustic Works (Mr. J. Trump). 

Tae Actina General Manacer, Raitways (Mr. C. R. Hanson). 
Tae Inspector or ScHoous, F.M.S. (Mr. J. R. Wriuxrnsoy). 

Tue Senton Warpen or Mines (Mr. F. J. B. Dyxes). 


[ Enclosure No. 1.] 
TOWKAY LOKE YEW to THE RESIDENT-GENERAL, F.M.S. 
Kvuaxra Lumpur, 26th June, 1904. 


Sir,—In connection with our recent conversation regarding the encouragement of 
education in the F.M.S., I have the pleasure of placing at your disposal the use for ten years 
of 830,000. The proceeds of this sum can be devoted ’to the establishment of a Federal 
Technical School or College, or of technical classes for training Mining, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineers, Surveyors and ‘Draftsmen. Tn view of the special nature of the instruction required, 
these classes (if temporarily attached to an existing school) should be independently manayed, 
and I would stipulate that the money be devoted to specialised technical instruction and 
should not be included in the general income of an elementary school. 

Iam confident that this sum, if left in your hands, will be best utilised for the advance- 
ment of education in the F.M.S. 


I beg to enclose herewith the cheque for $30,000, for which please acknowledge receipt. 
I remain, ete., 


TOWKAY LOKE YEW. 


{ Enclosure No. 2.] 
THE RESIDENT-GENERAL, F.M.S., ro TOWKAY LOKE YEW, KUALA LUMPUR. 


ResipENT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
No. Mise. 5138 04. SeLvancor, Matay Peninsvna, 
27th June, 1904. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of vour letter, dated the 26th of 
June current, enclosing your cheque for $30,000 the use of which sum you are so good as to 
place at my disposal for the term of ten years, the interest thereon to be devoted to the 
establishment of a Federal Technical College or School, or of technical classes for the training 
of Mining, Mechanical and Civil Engineers, Surveyors and Drattsmen, such School, College, 
or Classes to be practically independent as regards manayement of any existing institution to 
which it or they may be temporarily affiliated in the first instance, and your gift to be devoted 
solely to specialised technical instruction and not to be included in the general income of such 
institution. 


I cannot sufficiently thank you for your liberal, enlightened and public-spirited donation 
and for the suggestion you made at our first interview on the subject that it should be con- 
nected with my name on my approaching retirement from the public service. 

I shall at once take steps to inform the High Commissioner of your gift in the hope that 
His Excellency may be pleased to notify it to the Secretary of State, and I will communicate 
the news to the Sultans and Residents. 


~ You are good enough to leave the sum in my bands to he utilised for the advancement of 
technical education in the Federated Malay States, and to that end I propose to consult a 
Committee composed of the Resident, Selangor, Mr. D. G. Campbell (acting); the Director of 
Public Works, Mr. J. Trump (acting): the General Manager for Railways, Mr. C. R. Hansen 
(acting) ; the Inspector of Schools, F.M.S., Mr. R. J. Wilkinson: and the Senior Warden of 
Mines, Mr. F. J. B. Dykes. I shall be much obliged if you will allow me to add your name 
to that list or the name or names of any Chinese gentlemen you wish to nominate in your 
place, in case you are too much occupied to attend meetings. 


I should like to take this opportunity of reminding you that when I first came here as 
British Resident, in 1893, you were one of the first to call my attention to the need for 
improved educational facilities, and that it was with your co-operation and that of the Sultan 
and others that the Victoria Institution was founded, which has served and is continuing to 
serve a good purpose. 


I have, etc., 


W. H. TREACHER. 


—— +o 
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[Enelosure No. 3.| 


THE RESIDENT-GENERAL, F.M.S., to H.E. THE HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


ResiDENT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
No. Mise. 5138, 04. Sevancor, Matay Penrnsua, 
380th June, 190-4. 


DONATION OF $30,000 FROM TOWKAY LOKE YEW FOR) EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Reports receipt of :— 


Srr,—Some months ayo I mentioned to Towkay Loke Yew the cause of education in 
these States and reminded him that he was one of my principal coadjutors in inaugurating 
the Victoria Institution, Kuala Lumpur, in the year 1893-4, when I was British Resident here. 

T have now much pleasure in reporting to Your Excellency that the Towkay came to see 
me a few days ago in this comection with the result that he has contributed a cheque for 
$30,000, the interest on which sum, for a period of ten years, ke desires should be devoted to 
the encouragement of technical education. 

I enclose copy of his letter of 26th June current forwarding his cheque for $30,000. 


I believe that not long ago Towkay Loke Yew presented $50,000 to one of the Colonial 
Hospitals and I should be grateful if Your Excellency would allow me to communicate to the 
Towkay Your Excellency’s appreciation of his present action and would be pleased to bring to 
the notice of the Secretary of State this further instance of the Towkay’s enlightened public 
spirit. 


At our interview Towkay Loke Yew expressed his wish that his donation should be 
connected with my name, but I replied that I preferred that it should perpetuate his own 
name in the country. 


T have, ete., 
W. H. TREACHER. 


[Enclosure No. 4.] 


THE RESIDENT-GENERAL, F.M.S., ro THE AGENT, CHARTERED BANK, 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


RestDENT-GENERAL's OFFICE, 
No. Mise. 5138/04. SeLancor, Mautay Peninsvta, 
29th June, 190-4. 

Srr,—I have the pleasure of informing you that Towkay Loke Yew has sent me the 
enclosed cheque for $30,000, the interest on which for ten years is to be employed in 
encouraging technical education in the Federated Malay States. “As it will take some time to 
settle the details of the utilisation of this gift I shall be much obliged if you will be so good 
as to collect the amount of the cheque and place it on fixed deposit for three months certain 
in the name of the Resident-General, allowing the highest rate of interest possible considering 
the good cause for which it is intended. 


You are aware that the Resident-General is a Corporation by Enactment. 


T have, ete., 
W. H. TREACHER. 


[ Euclosure No, 5.] 


H.E. THE HIGH COMMISSIONER ro THE RESIDENT-GENERAL, F.M.S. 
No. R.-G. 1127/04. Serrmaan, fth July, 1904. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 5138 1904, of 
the 30th of June ultimo, reporting the receipt of a donation from Towkay Loke Yew of 
$30,000 for educational purposes. 

2. [shall be obliged if you will inform Towkay Loke Yew that I have learned with 
much satisfaction of this further instance of his munificence and public spirit, and hope that 
the result of this generous benefaction will fully realise the expectations of the donor. 

3. I shall have much pleasure in informing the Secretary of State of this further 
instance of the Towkay’s enlightened public spirit. 

T have, ete., 


JOHN ANDERSON. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS, 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORT ON AN OUTBREAK OF RINDER- 
PEST AT QUARANTINE STATION, PORT SWETTENHAM, 
SELANGOR. . Pry 


THE INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH, 


Kvuata Lumpvn, F.M.S., 9th December, 1903. 
Sir,— 


I have the honour to report as follows on the outbreak of rinderpest amongst the animals 
in the Quarantine Station at Port Swettenham. 


2. A detailed account of the character of the disease is not required here but will be 
reported on in the next “ Studies.” Essentially the disease is one affecting mainly the intestinal 
tract. There were no evidences in any of the animals of general septic changes or of the 
localised swellings which are the common features of Haemorrhagic Septicuemia and the allied 
diseases. 

In Haemorrhagic Septicaemia characteristic organisms are readily found in the blood and 
various tissues. In seven animals which died or were shot during the acute stage of the 
disease careful examination for these organisms was made and they were not found. Cultures 
from the heart’s blood and other places on various artificial media were made and no growth 
took place with the exception, in one or two tubes, of growths from external contaminations. 
Injections in guinea-pigs, etc., of large quantities of the fresh blood did not result in the 
infection of these animals. : : : 

This epidemic was therefore certainly not one of Haemorrhagic Septicaemia or of any 
disease of that class. : : 

Rinderpest in various epidemics shows some variations and there was nothing either in 
the clinical or pathological conditions met with opposed to the view that the disease was 
genuine rinderpest. The most important point, the greater fatality amongst buffaloes than 
amongst the bullocks, is not conclusive as the severity of the disease varies in different 
epidemics and in different breeds of the same species. No orgunism has yet been found in 
rinderpest and guinea-pigs are usually not susceptible to the disease. 

In my opinion the disease at Port Swettenham was rinderpest. It certainly was not 
Haemorrhayic Septicaemia. 


3. History or Epipemic.—A cargo of Siamese buffaloes, 30 in all, arrived at Port 
Swettenham on 6th November, by s.s. “Pulau Remau.” They had been for 20 days at 
Province Wellesley. They were placed in the quarantine sheds and one died on the night of 
10th November. On 11th two were found to be sick and shot. There were no fresh cases on 
the 12th, but on the 13th four more were sick and were shot. The first cases I saw were 
those on the 13th and post-mortem examinations of two of these were made. Fresh cases 
occurred on 15th one, 16th six, 17th three, till finally by the 19th the remaining three were 
attacked. Others showing no signs of disease had been slaughtered before this date. 


4, There were in the quarantine station in other sheds 30 bullocks. These did not 
become infected till the 22nd to the 24th of the month, but during that period every bullock 
showed some signs of disease and the great majority were definitely attacked with the same 
disease as that from which the buffaloes suffered. The mortality amongst these was lower 
than amongst the buffaloes. In a few instances recovery was so rapid and the illness so 
slight that I think it probable that these animals were partially immune. 


5. Morraxrry.—Out of 24 buffaloes attacked 21 died or were shot, giving a mortality 
of 86 % and representing a pecuniary loss of about $1,600. 

Of the bullocks 12 died out of 30, or 40%, representing a pecuniary loss of about $900. 

The diffusion of the epidemic was so general and sudden amongst the bullocks that it 
was no sooner apparent that the bullocks were attacked than the opportunity of any chance of 
protective inoculation was gone. 

As Treatment, in a few cases repeated small doses of sodium sulphate were employed, 
after consultation with the Government Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. Ford. Two bullocks in 
which the treatment was commenced early in the disease both recovered and of five in which 
it was employed later none died. These five were passing blood, but otherwise did not appear 
to be severe cases. 

Mr. Ford writes “that there was a rapid improvement in the stools and that the animals 
took food, ceased to strain and appeared more comfortable.” 

This method of treatment, though symptomatic and not curative, seems worthy of a more 
extended trial. It is cheap and at any rate harmless, 


6. Orner Diseases.—In the course of the blood exuminations of the animals it was 
found that three out of twelve of the bullocks suffering from foot-and-mouth disease had 
parasites (Pyrosoma Bigeminum) of Texas fever (red water or tick fever). This disease is 
said to be rare in the Native States. This proportion of animals showing no symptoms of the 
disease but harbouring the parasites in small numbers points to a general infection and 
indicates that native animals are immune to the effects of the parasites under ordinary 
circumstances. (A similar condition to that which occurs on the East Coast of Africa.) The 
condition is, however, of great importance as regards the importation of cattle from countries 
where the disease is not endemic. Koch reports that out of 1,000 head of cattle imported 
into South-East Africa from New South Wales in 1900 not one was alive in 1902. If cattle 
are imported here which are not from countries were Texas fever is endemic, such as many 
parts of Australia, these cattle if allowed to mix with native cattle or to yraze on land pre- 
viously grazed on by native cattle will be apt to acquire the disease from ticks infected by native 
or Siamese cattle. 

In one buffalo a Trypanosoma was found. Most of the Trypanosomata affecting cattle 
and horses cause serious or fatal diseases in these animals. These diseases include the African 
“fly disease” and Indian “surra.” ‘The Trypanosoma found is larger than is usual in surra 
or fly disease but not nearly as large as T. Theileri, recently discovered in Africa, the cause of 
one form of “gall sickness.” As the buffalo died of the rinderpest and none of the other 
buffaloes were infected no further observations were possible. 

It is probable that the occasional cases of “surra” which have been met with in the 
Malay States have been acquired from imported buffalves or cattle which are much more 
tolerant to the effects of the parasite than horses. Such cattle, though they appear to be in 
fair health, may harbour the Trypanosoma and it is then transmitted by a fly to horses with 
fatal results. 

It is difficult to suyyest any certain method of preventing the introduction of such 
diseases by immune or tolerant animals. 


C. W. DANIELS, : 
Director, Institute for Medical Research, F.M.S., 
Kuala Lumpur, 
Tue Resipent-Generat, F.M.S., : 
Kuaia Lumpur. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS 
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EMPLOYMENT OF MALAYS ON THE KRIAN IRRIGATION 
WORKS. 


MINUTE BY RESIDENT-GENERAL. 


D.P.W., Tarpixc.—I shall be much obliged if you will cause me to be 
furnished with a full report on the alleged successful employment of Malays 
referred to in article in enclosed copy of Straits Times, 23rd October, 1903. 
Are they Malays or Javanese, and where do they come from?—W. H. 
Treacuer, K. Lumpur, 29-10-03. 


MINUTE BY DIRECTOR, PUBLIC WORKS. 


Resipent-Generat,—Please find enclosed in duplicate copy of the 
Irrigation Engineer’s replies to my queries. . 


2. Ihave worked Malays in considerable numbers, but it is not as a 
rule either possible or expedient to do so. The requirements for success in 
thig matter are—a master liked and trusted by the Malays, and work, at 
remunerative rates, which comes easy to them, and is either close to a 
friendly Malay settlement or in such a situation that they can make camps 
where they can live comfortably after their own fashion.—F. Sv. G. 
Cacierito, K, Lumpur, 8-2-04. ; 


MINUTE BY IRRIGATION ENGINEER. 


D.P.W.,—In my last quarterly report I referred to the employment of 
Malays on earthwork on the Tanjong Piandang branch canal. From the 
start of this work we have from time to time employed a limited number of 
Malays, but it is more difficult to get jungle men to work than those in the 
padi fields. Till recently, those we employed were principally engaged on 


_felling and burning jungie*™ They would not do stumping, and for some 


time would not even remove the burnt refuse from the canal line. After a 
time we got them to do this, but it was the extreme limit to which they 
would go. At first they were employed on day labour, which was very 
unsatisfactory, but afterwards we let small contracts with better results. 
The men employed thus were principally Banjar men. About a year ago a 
few Malays took up some earthwork at Padang Lalang, but they insisted on 
measuring every yard of earthwork in boxes before putting it into the bank. 
They got on very slowly and, as they did not earn much, soon gave it up. 

2. The branch canal to Tanjong Piandang runs all the way through 
padi fields, and there is a considerable population there. The Malays living 
in the vicinity of the canal were at first employed on clearing and stripping 
the seats of the banks, work analogous to clearing for padi. When Mr. 
Sabapathy took over Mr. Parks’ work he induced some Banjar men to do 
earthwork, but had to pay them for what was done at the end of each day. 
Last year’s harvest was a bad one and the people in that part were hard up. 
When they found they could earn from 70 to 80 cents a day, Mr. Sabapathy 
had not much difficulty in inducing other Malays to work, and latterly he 
had between 400 and 500 at work daily, more than half of whom were 
Perak Malays and nearly all of whom were from the district through which 
the branch runs. He had to pay them regularly at the end of each day, 
and when they were feeling lazy had to send to their houses to get them to 
come to work. He had exercised a great deal of tact and patience with 
them and has been successful. They do better work and larger task than 
either Tamils or Chinese and consequently earned high wages. 

3. It must be remembered that they were working in their own land 
and were accustomed to the class of clay they were handling. I am not 
prepared to say they would be as successful at earthwork under different 
conditions, but believe that if they can once be induced to believe such work 
is not infra. dig., they will always be the best men for earthwork obtainable— 
R. O. N. Anpegson, Bagan Serai, 10-11-03. 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT PRESS. 


Supplement to the“ Perak Government Gazette,’ September 23, 1904. 


OVERTIME, SUNDAY, AND NIGHT 
ALLOWANCES. 

The following Rules for Overtime, Sunday and Night 
Allowances, cancelling those issued on the 28th of 
April, 1903, have been approved by the General Manager, 
F.M.S. Railways, with the sanction of the Resident- 
General, with effect from 1st January, 1904 :— 


NIGHT ALLOWANCES. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


The following rates may be drawn by railway employés if obliged 
to sleep away from home at night :— 


Within Beyond 
F.M.S. F.MS. 
For each For each 
night. night. 
Officers drawing salaries of £600 
orupwards... oe ee $5.00 ove $6.00 
Salaries of £300 or under £600 4.00 eee 4.00 
a $1,920 » $2,400 
(or £225 or under £300)... 3.00 in 4.00 
Salaries of $1,200 or under $1,920 
(or £120 or under £225)... 2.25 we 4.00 
Salaries of $720 or under $1,200 
(or £75 or under £120) cap 1.50 Nes 3.00 
Salaries of $360 or under $720... 1.25 or 2.00 
i 240 = 360... .60 oH 1.50 
A 180 ie 240... 40 age 1.00 
RS 120 i 180... 25 te 60 
ay less than 120... .20 See .50 


Nore.—(a) Officers who receive a dollar salary with Exchange 
Compensation on the whole amount, will draw the allowance corres- 
ponding in the above scale to the sterling equivalent of their salary 
computed at 3/- to the dollar. 

(b) Officers who receive a dollar salary with Exchange Compen- 
sation on half the amount, will draw the allowance corresponding in 
the above scale to the sterling equivalent of their salary computed at 
2/6 to the dollar. 

(c) Officers who receive salaries above $2,400 per annum without 
Exchange Compensation, will draw the allowance corresponding in the 
above scale to the sterling equivalent of their salary computed at 2/- 
to the dollar. 

(d) The rates shown above, under Night allowances beyond the 
Federated Malay States, will not apply in the case of Railway Officers 
who proceed outside the Federated Malay States on duty, within the 
limits of the Federated Malay States Railway system. 


Men on daily wages may be paid night allowances at proportionate 


rates, 
OVERTIME ALLOWANCES. 


Tf an employ¢’s salary falls between any two of the authorised rates 
he will be paid at the next higher rate. 


LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Drivers and firemen will be paid according to the following scales 
after 48 hours’ work per week, but no driver or fireman will be paid 
on the higher scale for Sundays unless he has completed 48 hours, 
work during the preceding six days. Time of two hours and upwards 
booked off between trains not to be counted. Drivers’ time will be 
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counted from 30 minutes before the booked time for starting, and up 
to 15 minutes after arrival at running shed. Firemen’s time will be 
counted from 45 minutes before the booked time for starting, and up 
to 30 minutes after arrival at running shed. 


Drivers. 


STERLING SALARIES, 


Belay tee Overtime rate per hour week days at 
& 1/6) 1/7/18) 1/9 y/o 1/11 | 2/- | 2/1 2/2 | 2'3 | 2/4 | 2/5 | 2/6 
e |e. |e | «| o | e}Jajajla}]alaloa 
200, 87 | 88 | 79 | 75 | 72 | 69 | 66 | 64 61 | 59 | 57 | 55 
175 75 | 71 | 68 | 65 | 62 | 59 | 57 | 55 | 53 | 51 | 49 | 47 
150 65 | 62 | 59 | 56 | 54 | 52 | 50 | 47 | 46 | 44 | 43 | 41 
144, 62 | 59 | 57 | 54 | 52 | 49 | 48 45 | 44 | 42 | 41 | 39 
134 158) 55 | BR) 60) 48 | 46) 44 42 | 41 | 89 | 88 | 36 
124 aes | O 54°51 | 40) 47 | 45 | 43 | 41 | 39 | 88 | 36 | 35 | 33 
114 oe | 525 49 | 46 | 44 | 42 | 40 | 39 | 38 | 36 | 34 | 33 | 32 | 30 
104 | 47 | 44 | 42 | 40 | 88 | 37 |] 85 | 34 | 33 | 32 | 30 | 20 | 27 
o4 3s | Be | 81 | 30 | 29} 28 | 27 26 | 24 
S4 30 | 28 | 27 | 26 | 25 | 24 | 23 | 21 
alles laa eda 
Sunday Allowances per hour at 
| 1/9 jlo 1/1 | 2/-| 2/ | 2/6 
.|$0.] 8c. $e./8e.| ¢ °C 
1.19 /1.13 1.08 04 | 99 83 
1.02| .98 93) 89) 86 71 
8) Nt 81) 78) 75 63 
84] 80.78! 275) 72 60 
78| 74 172) 69) 66 56 
73) 69 67) 64) 61 52 
66) 62 .60) 57) 54 48 
60) 56 55) 53) 49 Ak 
54) 51 .50| 48] 46 40 
AS | 47 ap) 48) 41 36 
1 ' 
DOLLAR SALARIES. 
Overtime | Sunda; | Overtime 
Sey per hour | aiowaies | Salary h.| Per hour eek 
per month. week days. | per hour, | per month.| veok days. | per hour, 
$ | ete | cts. | By ets. cts. 
130 54 81 i 80 33 49 
120 50 75 i 75 31 46 
110 46 69 i] 70 29 43 
100 42 63 1 65 27 40 
95 40 60 | 60 25 37 
90 | 36 55 | 50 21 31 
85 | 35 52 i 
F | Overtime Sunday | F Overtime Sunda: 
based per hour angwans Daly per hour ellcwanea 
. week days. | per hour. | saad week days. | per hour. 
$ cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. ets. 
3 00 38 55 : 80 10 15 
2 50 | 31 46 | 75 o9 13 
2 00 25 37, «|| 70 09 13 
1 75 22 33 65 08 12 
1 50 19 23 «| ~~ 60 07 10 
1 35 17 25 | 55 07 10 
1 25 16 23 50 06 09 
1 20 15 22 45 06 09 
1 00 12 18 40 05 07 
0 95 12 18 B5 05 07 
0 90 ll 16 30 04. 06 
0 85 ll 16 
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Shunting drivers and firemen are not entitled to overtime, but 
if required to work trains will be paid overtime at the ordinary rates 
for time actually worked beyond eight hours a day. The Locomotive 
Foremen and Under Foremen to be paid $1 an hour for special work on 
Sundays, when sanctioned by the Locomotive Superintendent. Not to 
exceed $10 in one day Ordinary Sunday duties will not be paid for. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 

Station Masters, Clerks and passenger station staff generally, and 
warehousemen will be paid overtime after 12 hours’ work per diem, 
and goods shed staff after 10 hours, according to the following scale. 

Sration Masrers. 
STERLING SALARIES. 


Salary. | Overtime rate per hour at 
£ 18) 4/7 18| 1/9 410) 1/01 2/-|2,1| 22 | 2,3 |2/4| 2/5 | 26 
|.$ | 8 lc Coe foe. tie. tee tex: [ob if es The, 
240... | 1.11] 1.05] 1.00) 95 | 91 | 87 | 83 | 80 | 77 | 74 | 71 | 69 | 66 
210 ~—.... | 97 .92| .87| 83 | 79 | 76 | 72 | 70 | 67 | 64 | 62 | 60 | 58 
180 «| 83.79) 75 71 | 68 | 65 | 62 | GO | 58 | 55 | 54 | 52 | 50 
150... | 69,65] 62) 59 | 56 | 54 | 52 | 50 | 48 | 46 | 44 | 43 | 41 


DOLLAR SALARIES. 


Overtime | | Overtime Overtime 
Monthl Monthly Monthl 
salary? | "ou |) amine | "Side" | slays | RS 
| 
8 ets. $ | ets. $ cts. 
150 62 80 | 338 40 16 
140 58 75 ~6| (81 35 15 
130 53 70 29 30 12 
120 50 65 27 25 10 
110 45 60 | 25 20 08 
100 41 558 5 06 
90 37 50 21 13 & 14 06 
85 35 45. | 18 /12,10&9 05 
i | 


Guards, brakesmen and signalmen will be paid according to the 
following scale after 48 hours’ work per week—time booked off between 
trains of two hours and upwards is not to be counted. 

Guarps, 
STERLING SALARIES. 


Salary. Overtime rate per hour at 

£ 1/6 | 1/7 1/8 1/9 |1/10) 1/12] 2/-| 2/1 | 2/2 | 2/8 | 2/4 | 2/5 | 2/6 
Cc. Cc. Cc ¢c. c c. Cc. c. i} C. c Cc CQ c. 

180... | 83. | 79 | 75 | 71 | 68 | 65 | 62 | 60 | 58 | 55 | 54] 52 | 50 

165... | 77 | 73 | 69 | 66 | 68 | 60 | 58 | 55'| 53 | 51 | 49 46 

150... | 69 | 65 | 62 | 59 sie sa Sol ‘ia adh Al 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 


Overtime will be puid to employ¢s of the Engineering Department, 
for work specially authorised, between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
in accordance with the following scale. Sanction to work overtime 
(except in cases of emeryency) must be obtained from the Divisional 
Engineer for employés drawing $60 and upwards and from the District 
Engineer for employés drawing under $60 per mensem. 


STERLING SALARIES, 


Salary. Overtime rate per hour at 


ec. |e. |e | e@ | ec 


210 & upwards 87 | 83 | so | 77 | 74] 71 | 69 | 66 


2000... ae 84 | 81 | 78 | 75 | 72 | 69 | 67 | 65 
180 5 76 | 72 | 70 | 67 | G4 | 62 | 60 | 58 
150 63 | 60 | 68 | 56 | 53 | 51 | 50 | 48 
120 50 | 48 | 46 | 45 | 43 | 41 | 40 | 39 


DOLLAR SALARIES. 


Overtime | Overtime | Overtime 
Monthly ' Monthly |. Monthly 
ely. | "GO | are | "EGR | ler | ME 
$ $ cts. g | ets. 8 ets. 
210 & 1 00 140 H 68 75 36 
upwards | ) 135, 65 70 34 
200 97 130 ; 63 ' 65 31 
190 92 |! 125 ' 60 : 60 29 
185 89 120 i 58 : 55 27 
180 87 |, 115 | 55 | 50 24 
175 84 110 i 53 \ 45 22 
170 82 | 105 | 50 g.U 19 
165 80 |: 100 48 35 17 
160 77 | 95 | 46 | 80 14 
155 75 |i 90 \ 43 i 25 12 
150 72 | 8 | 4 20 10 
145 70 | 80 | 39 | 
1 i 


Inspectors Ways and Works and Foremen Platelayers to be paid 
at the rate of $1 an hour, and Permanent Way Overseers and Time- 
keepers 25 cents an hour for doing special work on Sundays, such 
as repairs to bridges, relaying, working ballast trains, and at slips, 
but not for ordinary supervision of their districts ; the former on the 
authority of the Divisional Engineer and the latter on the authority 
of the District Engineer. 


Nore.—(a) Christmas Day and Good Friday are recognised as 
Sundays. 


(b) These rules cancel G.M.R. Circular No. 5 of 1904, for Over- 
time, Sunday, and Night Allowances. 


(c) Overtime on Sterling salaries is to be taken as follows :— 


When the Government exchange quotation for the month 
ranges from, say, 1/53 up to below 1/63 it will be at 1/6; 
from 1/63 up to below 1/7} it will be at 1/7; from 1/73 
up to below 1°8} it will be 1/8, and so on. 


C. EDWIN SPOONER, 


General Manager, F.M.S. Railways. 


GENERAL ManaGeEr’s OFFICE, 
Kuala Lumpur, Let January, 1904. 


Supplement to the “ Perak Government Gazette,” December 30, 1904. 


CODE FOR GRANT-IN-AID SCHOOLS 
AND 
DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 
: To 


INSPECTING OFFICERS. 


1. The conditions which a school must fulfil in order 
to obtain a grant-in-aid and the amounts of the granvs 
that can be earned are those set out in this Code. The 
decision of Government as to whether any condition has 
been fulfilled shall be final and conclusive. . 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


2. The school must be public and no child may be 
refused admission to it on other than reasonable grounds. 
Tn the event of a pupil leaving the school, the Head of 
that school is required to furnish him (on written or 
personal application from his parent or guardian or from 
the Head of the school to which he is seeking admis- 
sion) with a certificate giving the following particulars : 
standard of instruction; reason for leaving; number of 
attendances made during the year; whether any fees are 
due for instruction actually given; whether the pupil’s 
conduct at school has been satisfactory. Pupils coming 
from another school must not be admitted without furnish- 
ing the above certificate, nor should they be admitted 
if money is due to the school which they are leaving. 


3. The school must not be conducted for private 
profit and must not be farmed out by the managers to 
the teachers; nor shall any child be compelled to attend 
when any religious observance is practised or any 
religious instruction is given. 


4. The school must have met not less than 200 days 
in the course of the school year (see section 13), and 
each meeting shall have been for not less than three 
hours. ; 


5. The school must be open at all times to the in- 
spection, with or without notice, of any officer authorised 
by Government to inspect it. 


6. The number of scholars in average attendance 
must not exceed thirty in the class of any one teacher.* 


* After the lst January, 1908, the full number (30) of pupils in a class will 
only be permitted in cases where the teacher ho'ds a local certificate of compe- 
tency to deal with that number. Pupil teachers and uncertificated teachers will 
not he allowed to have charge of classes of more than twenty students. 
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7. The buildings, books and school apparatus must 
be suitable and sufficient. 


8. Registers of attendance (of an approved form) and 
suitable time-tables and diaries must be kept and duly 
entered up as a record of the attendance of pupils and 
teachers, the changes in the curriculum, and any special 
circumstances affecting the school that may for the sake 
of future reference or for any other reason deserve to be 
recorded. 


9. There shall be a recognised correspondent for 
every school. He must be connected with the school as 
Manager or Director or as one of the body of Managers 
or Directors. Through him all general correspondence 
with Government shall be conducted and to him all 
Government allowances shall be paid. 


10. A school must be efficient. A school will be 
considered to satisfy this condition if the Inspecting 
Officer does not recommend the withholding of a grant- 
in-aid. Such a grant will not be withheld until the fol- 
lowing conditions have been fulfilled : 


(«) The Inspecting Officer shall immediately after 
his annual visit have reported to Govern- 
ment that the school is inefficient; and, 
after stating specifically the grounds for his 
judgment, shall have given formal warning 
to the Manager that the grant would be 
withheld in the event of the school being 
reported inefficient at the next annual 
inspection. 


(}) The Inspecting Officer shall, at that next 
annual inspection, have again reported the 
school inefficient and have again reported 
specifically the grounds for his judgment. 


A school may be reported inefficient as regards higher 
standards or secondary classes only. In that case 
the provisions of section 11 shall only apply to those 
standards or classes. 


11. Should the Inspecting Officer, after not less than 
six months’ notice to a school, report that any of the 
above conditions are not being carried out in it, the 
Government may, at its discretion, reduce or withhold 
the grant-in-aid at the next inspection. But no grant 
earned previous to such notice shall be withheld. 


12. The privileges of this Code will not be extended 
to a new school unless it can be shown that the new 
school is needed and that it is established under such 
conditions as regards management and probable attend- 
ance of pupils as to hold out a reasonable prospect of its 
being permanently successful. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


13. The Inspecting Officer shall inform the corres- 
pondent of a school in what month to expect his regular 
annual visit of inspection, and this month shall (as far as 
possible) remain the same from year to year. The twelve 
months beginning with the first day of the month of the 
Inspecting Officer’s annual visit shall be the “School 
Year.” 


14, All pupils, whose names are on the registers of 
the school, must be present at the annual inspection, un- 
less their absence can be reasonably accounted for, but 
no pupil can be presented for examination unless be 
shall have attended the school for at least 100 days 
during the: school year in question. Attendances at 
another Federated Malay States’ school may be counted, 
subject to the approval of the Inspecting Officer, and to 
the production of a certificate under section 2. This 
approval will not be granted unless the provisions of 
section 2 are consistently observed. 


15. In ordinary circumstances pupils should be ad- 
vanced not less than one standard in a year, and the 
approval of the Inspecting Officer must be obtained for 
any departure from this rule. This approval will not, as 
a rule, be withheld. 


16. Approval (under section 15) for the retention of 
a pupil in a certain standard must be expressly rescinded 
before that pupil can be presented for examination in a 
higher standard at the same or any other school. 


17. Except in the secondary classes and in the 
highest elementary standard the pupils presented for 
examination may, at the discretion of the Inspecting 
Officer, be examined by selection, not less than one-third 
being examined in each subject. In the highest elemen- 
tary standard and in the secondary classes every pupil 
shall be examined in each subject. 


18. A pupil examined in the highest standard and in 
the secondary classes shall, on application, receive a 
certificate from the Education Department setting out 
the subjects in which he has passed. 


19, Except with the approval of the Federal In- 
spector of Schools no pupil shall be admitted toa secon- 
dary class unless he shall have previously passed the 
highest elementary standard. 


20. For the guidance of Inspecting Officers and the 
information of Managers of Schools, the Federal In- 
spector of Schools may, with the approval of Govern- 
ment, publish Rules and Regulations for the conduct of 
examinations and the issue of certificates under the 
Code. 
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SUBJECTS AND AMOUNTS OF GRANTS-IN-AID. 


21. Grants-in-aid may be given under two heads: 
as “principal” grants for instruction and as grants “for 
discipline and organisation.” 


22. Principal grants shall be awarded at the follow- 
ing rates :— 


A grant of either $10, $7.50, or $5 for every pupil 
presented for examination in the lower elemen- 
tary standards ; 


A grant of either $20, $15, or $10 for every pupil 
presented for examination in the higher elemen- 
tary standards ; 


A grant of either $30, $25, or $20 for every pupil 
presented for examination in a secondary class. 


23. The grant for discipline and organisation shall be 
awarded at one of the following rates :— 


$2, $1.50, or $1 for each pupil in average 
attendance throughout the school. 


24. After considering the report of the Inspecting 
Officer the Government shall decide which grade of grant 
under these various heads shall be paid to a school. The 
grade of grant given need not be identical for higher and 
lower standards or for elementary and secondary classes. 


25. The lowest grade of grant in each case is a mini- 
mum grant and may not be reduced except under section 
11 nor withdrawn unless the whole grant is withdrawn. 


26. The annual grants will be given at the beginning 
of the calendar year following that in which the ex- 
aminations for those grants are held. 


SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 


27. The subjects of examination for all classes are 
given in the following lists. 


A.—LIST OF SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGLISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


LOWER ELEMENTARY STANDARDS. 
I. 
Reavine.—To spell out and read easy words from the Reader or 
vocabulary in use in the class. 
Weirine.—To form and join letters on the slate from a printed 
copy. 
Geena approved vocabulary of 600 words. 


Aritumeric.—Notation and numeration up to 1,000. Simple 
addition and subtraction of numbers of not more than three figures. 
The multiplication table to 6 times 12. 


I. 


Reapine.—To read and explain a passage from a First Standard 
Reader in use in the class. 


Wnritine.—To write from dictation twelve easy words taken from 
the reading book in use in the class. 


Eneuisu.——A further approved vocabulary of 600 words. 


AxkITHMETIC.—Notation and numeration to 100,000. The four 
simple rules to short division. The multiplication table. 


IL. 


Reapine.—To read and explain a passage from a Second Standard 
Reader in use in the class. 


Writine.—To write from dictation a passage taken from the 
reading book in use in the class. 

Eneisu.—A total vocabulary of 1,500 words. The present, past 
and future forms (active and passive) of any verb occurring in the 
vocabulary. The construction of simple sentences involving the use 
of the verbs “to be” and “to have” only. 


Grocrapny.—Geographical terms. Points of the compass. Use 
of @ map. 


Aritumetic.—The former rules with long division. Addition and 
subtraction of money (Straits and English). 


IV. 


Reapine.—To read and explain a passage from any Third Standard 
Reader. 


Weitine.—To write from dictation a passage taken from the rea:l- 
ing book in use in the class. 


Ene.isH.—The imperfect, future perfect and pluperfect forms 
(active and passive) of any verb in the vocabulary or class Reader. 
The construction of simple sentences, the verb being in the indicative. 
To point out the parts of speech of words in the Reader in use. 


GzocrapHy.—The geography of the State in which the school is 
situated. 

AgitHMeEtTIC.—The four compound rules (money, weights and 
measures—Straits and English). Reduction. 
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HIGHER ELEMENTARY STANDARDS. 
v. 


Reapinc.—To read and explain a passage from any Fourth Stand- 
ard Reader. 


Weritine.—A passage dictated from a Fourth Reader not in class 
Use. 

Enauisy.—To conjugate any verb in any mood or tense except the 
subjunctive. Analysis of sentences. The construction of easy sen- 
tences, the verbs being in the indicative, potential or interrogative. To 
reproduce from memory the substance of a short and easy story read 
out twice and explained. 


GeoorapHy.—The Malay Peninsula with the history of the various 
countries and settlements. Latitude and longitude. Elements of 
physical geography. 

AnxITHMETIC.-—Practice, bills of parcels and simple proportion. 
Addition and subtraction of proper fractions with denominators not 
exceeding 12. 


VI. 

Reapine.—To read and explain a passaye from any Fifth Standard 
Reader. 

Writina.—A passage dictated from a Fifth Reader not in use in 
the class. 

ExattsH.—To conjugate any verb in any mood or tense. Analysis 
of sentences. The construction of dependent sentences. ‘To describe 
some common object or occurrence, or to write from memory an easy 
story read out twice and explained. 

Geoarapuy.—The British possessions in Asia and a general know- 
ledye of the continents, principal countries and their capitals. 

AritHMetic.—Fractions (vulgar and decimal). Simple proportion 
and calculation of simple interest upon a given principal. Mensura- 
tion of rectangles and rectangular solids. 


VII. 

Reapine.—To read well and with fluency a passage from any 
English book or newspaper and to explain its meaning. 

Writina.—A passage dictated from any modern book or news- 
paper. 

Evatisu.—A general knowledge of grammar and syntax. To 
write a simple essay on one of three given subjects; or to reproduce 
from memory the substance of an easy story read out twice. 


Gerocrapuy.—The British Empire and a general knowledge of the 
geography of the world. 


ARITHMETIC.—Averayes, percentages and stocks. 


Norr.—In addition to the subjects above mentioned, an approved course of 
instruction in needlework must be given in all girls’ schools. 


B.—LIST OF SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 
IN ENGLISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(ALTERNATIVE COURSE). 


LOWER ELEMENTARY STANDARDS. 
I. 
EnauisH.— 
Re«ling.—To read easy English words printed on a reading sheet 
or written on the blackboard. 
Writing.—-To copy neatly and correctly words written by the exami- 
ner on the blackboard or selected by him from a reading sheet. 
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Vocabulary—An approved vocabulary of 600 words taught by the 
use of real objects, pictures and actions. 


Composition.—To frame (orally) simple sentences involving the use 
of the verbs “to be” and “to have” in the present, past, or 
future tenses. 


Pronunciation.—To pronounce correctly the simple words learnt in 
the class vocabulary—with special reference to the sound of the 
long and short vowels and of the simple consunants. 


ARITHMETIC.— 


Notation and numeration to 100. Addition and substraction of 
small numbers. The multiplication table to 6 times 6. 


Drawine.— 


(Optional) An approved course. 


II. 
ENGLISH.— 


Reading.—To read simple sentences from an unprepared Primer or 
First Reader (no questions as to meaning). 


Writing.—Copy books used in class to be shown to the examiner. 


Spelling.—To write from dictation a selection of simple words from 
the vocabulary used in class. 


Vocabulary.—A further approved vocabulary of 600 words taught by 
the use of picture or object lessons. 


Composition—To construct or arrange (orally) simple sentences 
involving the use of the present, past, or future tenses of the 
verbs learnt in class. 


Pronunciation—To pronounce correctly short simple sentences 
made up of familiar words. 


ARITHMETIC.—- 


Notation and numeration to 1,000. Addition and subtraction. 
Multiplication by figures not exceeding 10. Short division. 


Drawine.— 
(Optional) An approved course. 


III. 
EnoLIsH.— 


Reading.—To read simple sentences from an unprepared Second 
Reader (no questions as to the meaning of words). 


Writing.—Copybooks to be used in class and shown to the examiner. 


Spelling.--To write from dictation a few easy sentences based on 
the vocabulary used in class. 


Vocabulary.—A total vocabulary of 1,500 words, acquired partly in 
a course of object lessons and partly by the use of a Reader 
containing simple stories for class discussion. 


Composition.--A short and very simple narrative or story—suy- 
gested to the pupils by a conversational discussion of it with 
the examiner, and reproduced by them as a continuous written 
narrative. : 


Prowunciation.—The recitation of very simple passages of poetry or 
prose. 


Grammar.—To distinguish between nouns, adjectives and verbs. 


ARITHMETIC.— 
Notation and numeration up to 10,000. The four simple rules 
(including long division). Elementary problems in simple 
proportion. 


Deawine.— 
(Optional) An approved course. 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY STANDARDS. 


IV. 
Eneuisu.— 

Reading.—To read and explain the meaning of a very simple passage 
in an unprepared Third or Fourth Reader or in a book of very 
simple stories. 

Writing. —Copybooks, composition books and class note books to be 
produced for inspection. 

Spelling.—The dictation of a simple narrative passage from an 
unprepared Third or Fourth Reader or from a book of short 
stories. 


Composition. —To reproduce the substance of a simple story discussed 
conversationally with the class or tu reproduce the substance of 
an object lesson given in very easy language by the examiner. 


Grammar.—To distinguish between the parts of speech ; to point 
out the subject, predicate and object in a sentence. 


Pronunciation.—The recitation of simple prose passages. 


Geography.—Elementary definitions, Use of a map. The Malay 
Peninsula. 


ARITHMETIC.— 
Simple questions on the four compound rules. The elements of 
vulgar fractions. 


Drawine.— 
(Optional) An approved course. 


IV. 
EncLisu.— 
Reading.—To read and explain the reading of a simple passage taken 
from any book intended for young readers. 


Writing—Note books, composition books and arithmetic books used 
in class to be produced for inspection. 

Spelling.—To write from dictation a simple narrative passage similar 
to that prescribed for the reading test. 

Composition —A_ simple essay or letter on a familiar topic, or the 
substance of a short lecture or of a story related by the examiner. 


Grammar.—The principal terms in grammar and syntax—to he 
tested by parsing and analysis. 


Pronunciation. —The recitation of a simple dialogue. 
GeroGRAPHY.— 


The principal political divisions, towns and natural features of the 
world. 


AXITHMETIC.— 
Simple problems in compound proportion. Elementary decimals. 
Elementary mensuration. 


Drawine.— 
(Optional) An approved course. 


Nore.—In addition to the compulsory subjects above mentioned, an approved 
course of instruction in needlework must be given in all girls’ schools. 


cC.—LIST OF SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION IN 
SECONDARY CLASSES AT ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. 


FIRST YEAR. 


I—QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIP (PREPARATORY) 
COURSE. 


English Language and Literature.—The study of easy standard 


prose authors. The meaning of English proverbs and proverbial 
expressions. 


Composition. Essay and letter writing. 
Grammar.—tThe study of an approved elementary text book. 
History.—Outlines of the history of England. 


Geography.—The physical, political and commercial geography of 
the Malay Peninsula and (in less detail) of the Malay Archipelago 
and of the East Coast of Asia. 


Arithmetic.—Simple questions (similar to those set at the Caim- 
bridge Preliminary Local Examination). 


Algebra, Latin and French.—Elementary and optional. 


II—COMMERCIAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
COURSE. 


English Language and Literature 
Grammar ... on oe on ) 
Composition ves 

History .. one oe ase 
Geography eo so an 
Algebra... ane ae ase 


as in the scholarship course. 


Arithmetic.—Practice. Bills of parcels. Simple interest. Ex- 
change. Discount. 


Type-writing.--Care and use of a type-writer. Fingering. Some 
proficiency in typing. 


Vernacular Languagee.—Optional. An elementary course. 


SECOND YEAR. 


I.—QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIP (PREPARATORY) 
COURSE. 
English Language and Literature—The study of selections from 


standard prose authors and of easy poetry; the study of idioms and 
idiomatic expressions. 


Compoeition—Essay writing; the paraphrasing of obscure pas- 
saves; précis writing, 

Grammar.—An approved text book. 

History.—Outlines of general history ; the history of England. 

Geography.—The yeography of the world; elements of physical 
geography. 

Arithmetic.—To the Junior Local standard. 

Alyebra, Geometry, Latin and French.—Optional. 
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{L—COMMERCIAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
COURSE. 


English Language and Literature.—Prose literature. English 
idioms, 


Composition.— Essay writing. Commercial correspondence. The 
preparation of précis and abstracts. Indexing. Proof-reading. 


Geography.—Outlines of the world’s geography with special refer- 
ence to the Government, trade and present political condition of the 
different countries. 


Arithmetic—Compound interest. Stocks. Percentages. Aver- 
ages. Discount. Mensuration. 

Type-writing.—Proficiency in typing. Duplicating. Copying of 
accounts. Knowledge of the mechanism. 


Rook-keeping, Algebra, Shorthand, Telegraphy and Vernacular 
Li nguages.— Optional. 


D.—LIST OF SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 
IN ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 


LOWER ELEMENTARY STANDARDS. 
I. 
Matay.— 
Reading.—To read easy Malay words written in Roman letters on 
the blackboard. 
Writing.—-To copy neatly and correctly on a slate easy Malay words 
written in Roman letters on the blackboard. 
EnGiisH.— Ee 
Yocabulary.—An approved vocabulary of 400 words taught by the 
use of real objects, pictures and actions. 


Reading. —To read simple English words printed on a reading sheet 
or written on the blackboard. 

Writing.—To copy neatly and correctly (on a slate) words written 
by the examiner on the blackboard or selected by him from a 
reading sheet. 


Composition.—To frame (orally) simple sentences involving the use 
of the verbs “to be” and “to have” in the present, past or 
future tenses. 


Pronunciation.—To pronounce correctly the simple words learnt in 
class with special reference to the sound of the long and short 
vowels and of the simple consonants. 


ARITHMETIC.— 


Notation and numeration to 100. Addition and subtraction of 
small numbers. The multiplication table to 6 times 6. 


Drawine.— 
An approved course. 


: II. 
Matay.— 
Reauding.—To read from ‘any very elementary Romanized Malay 
Reader. 


Writing.—To write from dictation a few simple sentences in Roman- 
ized Malay. 
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Enouisu.— 
Vocabulary.—A further approved vocabulary of 400 words taught 
by picture and object lessons. 


Reading.—To read simple sentences from an unprepared Primer or 
First Reader--no questions to be asked as to the meaning of 
the passage. 

Writing.—Copybooks to be used in class and shown to the examiner. 

Spelling.—To write from dictation a selection of simple words taken 
from the vocabulary acquired in class. 

Composition.—To frame (orally) simple sentences involving the use 
of the present, past or future tenses (indicative) of the verbs 
used in class. 


Pronuaciation.—To pronounce correctly short and simple sentences 

made up of words taken from the vocabulary acquired in class. 
AnITHMETIC.— 

Notation and numeration to 1,000. Addition and subtraction. 
Multiplication by numbers under 10. Division by numbers 
under 10. 

Drawine.— 
An approved course. 


III. 
Maay.— 


Reading.—To read from any Romanized book written in simple 
modern Malay. 
Writing and Spelling.—To write from dictation a short passage 
selected from a book written in a simple Malay style. 
Composition—To reproduce in simple Malay the substance of a 
short story related by the examiner. 
ENGLIsH.— 


Vocabulary.—A total vocabulary of 1,200 words made up partly of 
words acquired in earlier standards, partly of words learnt in 
the course of object and picture lessons in this standard, and 
partly of words learnt through the use of a reading book con- 
taining easy stories for class discussion. 


Reading.—To read simple sentences from an unprepared Second 
Reader. 


Writing.—Copybooks to be used in class and shown to the examiner. 


Spelling.—To write from dictation a few simple sentences based on 
the vocabulary acquired in class, 


Composition—To reproduce (as a continuous written story) the 
substance of a short and simple narrative or fable suggested to 
the pupils by a short conversational discussion of its details. 


Pronunciation.—To recite very simple passages of poetry or prose 
learnt in class. 


ARITHMETIC.— 
Notation and numeration to 10,000. The four simple rules (includ- 
ing long division). Elementary problems in simple proportion. 
Drawine.— 
An approved course. 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY STANDARDS. 
Iv. 
Matray.— 

Reading.—-To read and explain the meaning of any simple passaye 
from a modern (Romanized) Malay book, and to know the 
meaning of the commoner Malay proverbs. 

Writing and Spelling.—To write from dictation a simple passage 
from a modern Malay book. 


Composition.—To reproduce in Romanized Malay the substance of a 
story related by the examiner. 
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Ena isH.— 


Reading.—To read and explain the meaning of a simple passage 
taken from any story book intended for young children. 


Writing—To produce for inspection manuscript note books and 
composition books used in class. 


Spelling.—To write from dictation a simple narrative passage similar 
to that used in the reading test. 


Composition.—To reproduce the substance of a simple story dis- 
cussed conversationally with the class, or to reproduce the 
substance of a simple object lesson given by the examiner. 


Pronunciation.—To recite passages of poetry or prose learnt in class. 


Grammar.—To point out the principal parts of a sentence, 


Drawine.— 
An approved course. 


ARITHMETIC.— 
The compound rules (Straits money, weights and measures of 
capacity) and simple fractions (halves and quarters.) 
GeocrarHy.— 
The Malay Peninsula. Geographical terms. Use of a map. 


Vv. 
Matay.— 
Reading.—To read and explain the meaning of any passaye taken 
from a work in (Romanized) literary Malay. 
Writing and Spelling.—To write from dictation a passage taken from 
any work in literary Malay. 
Composition.—To write a simple essay in literary Malay or to draft 
a letter the substance of which is given by the examiner. 
Enoutsa.— 
Reading.—To read and explain the meaning of a simple passage 
taken from a story book intended for children. 


Writing.—To produce for inspection manuscript note books and 
composition books in regular class use. 


Spelling —To write from dictation a simple narrative passage similar 
in character to that prescribed for the reading test. 

Grammar.—The parts of speech ; the construction of sentences. 

Composition.--To write a simple essay on a familiar topic; to write 
a simple letter ; or to reproduce the substance of a story related 
by the examiner. 


Pronunciation.—To recite a short passage of poetry or prose learnt in 
class. 


ARITHMETIC.—- 
Bills of parcels. Tots. Simple problems in mensuration. 


GrocRraPHy.— 
Outlines of the geography of the world. 


Drawine.— 
An approved course. 


Notr.—In addition to the subjects above mentioned (other than drawing) an 
approved course of instruction in needlework must be given in the 
elementary standards at all schools for girls, 
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SECONDARY CLASSES, 
FIRST YEAR. 
AFTERNOON COURSE (FOR LL PUPILS). 
EnauisH.-— 
Reading.—To read from any standard book of easy stories. The 
study of proverbs and proverbial expressions. 
Writing.—To write from dictation a passage similar in difficulty to 
that prescribed for the reading test. . 


Composition.—To write a simple essay or letter on an easy subject. 
History.— 
Outlines of the world’s history. 


MORNING WORK (IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS). 


For SusorpinaTe CiericaL SERvIcEs.— 


Arithmetic.—Practice. Simple interest. Tots. Problems in simple 
exchange. 


Type-writing.—Care and use of a type-writer; fingering ; some pro- 

ficiency in typing. 
For Pupm TEacnErs.— 

Drill in the art of re-wording for presentation to young pupils; 
drill in pronunciation and in the teaching of pronunciation ; 
practice in the use of pictures for teaching; practice in writing 
on the blackboard and in teaching an elementary class. 

For DraucutTsuen.— 3 
Geometrical and mechanical drawing ; actual practice in a drawing 
office. 
For Comrosirors.— 
Practice in type-setting, 
For INTERPRETERS.— 
Translation (oral and written) to and from a native language. 


SECOND YEAR. 
AFTERNOON CLASSES (FOR ALL STUDENTS). 


ENGLIsH.— 

Reading.—To read and explain a simple narrative passage taken 
from some easy standard prose author. To explain simple 
English idioms and idiomatic expressions. 

Composition Essay writing. Précis writing. Indexing. Letter 
writing. 

GEoGRAPHY.— 


Outlines of the geography of the world with special reference to the 
government, trade and present political condition of the differ- 
ent countries. 


MORNING CLASSES (IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS). 


CLERICAL CouRsE.— 

Arithmetic.—Compound interest, stocks, percentages, averages, dis- 
count and mensuration. 

Type-writing.—Proficiency in typing; duplicating on carbon paper ; 
knowledge of the parts of the machine and their uses; copying 
of accounts. 

Telegraphy.—Optional. 

Purit Teacuers’ Course.— 


Practice in giving object lessons (for teaching vocabulary) ; drill in 
paraphrasing difficult passages so as to readily explain their 
meaning; continued training in the use of picture lessons; 
practice in teaching an intermediate class (Standard II. or 
Standard III.) ; drill in teaching arithmetic. 
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DEAUGHTSMEN.— 
Work in a drawing office. 


ComPosiToRs.— 
Continued practice in type-setting. 


INTERPRETERS.— 
Practice in translation (oral and written) to and from a native 
language. 


E.—LIST OF SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 
IN MALAY VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 


LUWER ELEMENTARY STANDARDS. 
I. 


Reapinc.—Tv read easy Malay words written by the examiner on 
tke blackboard. 


Weritine.—To copy neatly and correctly on a slate easy Malay 
words written by the examiner on the blackboard. 


AniraMetic.—Notation and numeration to 100. Addition and 
subtraction of small numbers. The multiplication table to 6 times 6. 


Drawine.—(Optional) An approved course. 


II. 


Reapine.—To read simple sentences from any unprepared Malay 
Elementary Reader and to explain the meaning of the words ocewrring 
in it. 

Writine.—To write neatly and correctly from dictation a few 
simple sentences selected by the examiner trom the Reader in use in 
the class. 


ARITHMETIC.— Notation and numeration to 1,000. Addition and 
subtraction. Multiplication by numbers not exceeding 10. Division 
by numbers not exceeding 10. 


Deawine.—(Optional) An approved course. 


Ill, 


Reapina.—To read and explain the meaning of an easy (unpre- 
pared) passage written in simple modern Malay. 


Writtne.—To write neatly and correctly from dictation an easy 
passage selected by the examiner from the Reader in use in the class. 


Composition.—-To reproduce in simple Malay the substance of a 
short and easy story related by the examiner. 


ARITHMETIC.—Notation and numeration to 10,000. The four simple 
rules (including long division). Elementary problems in simple 
proportion. 


Ossxcr Lessons.-—(Optional) An approved series. 


Drawinea.— (Optional) An approved course. 
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HIGHER ELEMENTARY STANDARDS. 
Iv. 


Reapinc.—To read and explain the meaning of a simple passage 
taken from an unprepared modern Malay bovk, and to know the 
meaning of the commoner Malay proverbs. 


Writina.—To write from dictation a simple passage from an un- 
prepared modern Malay book. 


Comrosition.—To reproduce in ordinary literary Malay the sub- 
stance of a story related by the examiner. 


Grocrapuy.—Geographical terms. Meaning and use of a map. 
The map of the Malay Peninsula. 


AriTHMETIC.—The compound rules (Straits money, weights and 
measures). Simple vulyar fractions. 


Oxsect Lessons,—(Optional) An approved series. 
Drawine.—(Optional) An approved course. 
Manuva Trarnine.—(Optional) An approved course. 
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Reapine.—To read and explain the meaning of a passage selected 
by the examiner from any standard work in Malay. 


Writine.—To write from dictation a passage selected by the 
examiner from any standard work in Malay. 


Composition.—To write a simple essay or letter on fa subject 
selected by the examiner. 


ARITHMETIC.—Bills of parcels. Tots. Elementary vulgar fractions. 
Simple mensuration. 


Grocrapuy.—Outlines of the geography of the world. 
Ossect Lessons,—(Optional) An approved series. 
Drawine.—(Optional) An approved course. 

Manuva Trarninc.—(Optional) An approved course. 


In addition to the subjects (other than optional subjects) mentioned 
above, an approved course of instruction in needlework must be given 
at all vernacular schools for girls. 


F.—APPROVED COURSE IN NEEDLEWORK 
FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


STANDARD I. 


Hemming, top-sewing, felling, paper-pleating, casting-on and 
knitting with two needles—plain and purl. 


STANDARD II. 


Hemming, top-sewing, felling, stitching, pleating, gathering, 
setting-in, darnirg (plain for thin places—on stocking —web), patching 
on coarse flannel, casting-on and knitting with two needles—plain and 


purl. 
STANDARD III, 


Hemming, top-sewing, felling, stitching, prea sewing on strings, 
gathering, setting-in, darning (plain and hole), patching on print, 
herring-boning, button-holes, tuck-running, over-casting. 

Casting-on and knitting on four needles. 
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STANDARD IV. 


Hemming, top-sewing, felling, stitching, pleating, sewing on strings, 
yathering, setting-in, darning (plain, hole and diagonal), patching on 
print and flannel, herring-boning, button-holes, tacking-guiding and 
basting, sewing on buttons, tuck-running, gussets, table-cloth hem, 
over-casting. 


Casting-on and knitting on four needles—narrowing and joining 


wool. 
STANDARD V. 


Garments should be made so as to bring into practice all the stitchas 
learned in the lower standards. 


Knitting such articles of clothing as are in local use. 


STANDARDS VI. AND VII. 


Cutting-out and making by machine any ordinary yarments. 
Hand-work may be optional. 


Knitting such articles of clothing as are in local use. 


N.B.—AlIl measuring should be done with a paper-measure made 
by the pupil herself. 

Special attention should be paid in all classes to beginning and 
“ending off,” proper length of cotton required for sewing and tacking, 
use of thimble, ete. 


I. It should be optional to the Head of each School to choose 
whether the girls shall be classified according to their Standard 
subjects or according to their ability in Needle-work only. In the case 
of a change being made it must be done at the beginning of the 
School Year. 

TI. All work shown should (as far as possible) be done before the 
Examiners. 

III. A yirl need not be obliged to do the whole of one garment for 
exhibition at the Examination, but she must know how to make it— 
according to the Standard she is in. é 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTING OFFICERS. 


The Straits Settlements Education Code—upon which this Code 
has been based—was introduced in 1899. Prior to that date the 
grant-in-aid had been awarded upon the number of passes obtained 
at an annual examination and was apt to vary in amount according to 
the character of the tests and the nervousness of individual pupils. 


2. The objects of the changes introduced in 1899 were stated at the 
time to be as follows : 

(a) To give by means of a fixed minimum grant greater finan- 
cial stability to schools ; 

(6) To provide in the case of inefficient schools that the grant 
could be altogether withheld, but to afford to the mana- 
gers of such schools sufficient time and due warning to 
permit of their adapting themselves to the conditions 
required for efficiency ; 

(c) To allow in the case of the more efficient schools that credit 
might be given for work done over and above the 
minimum absolutely required by the Code ; 


(d) To encourage the employment of properly trained and 
qualitied teachers ; 

(e) To allow greater discretionary latitude to teachers by per~ 
mitting them to keep back boys for further instruction 
in the same standard. 


While (generally speaking) these objects may be said to have been 
attained, the quality of the teachers employed in the lower standards 
still leaves room for much improvement, and the teaching of English, 
though better than it was, is by no means as satisfactory as it should 
De. 


3. The new F.M.S. Code accordingly presents some additional 
features which are intended to effect the following results in English 
instruction : 

(i.) To secure more attention to individual needs by reducing 
the number of pupils in a class ; 

(ii.) To improve the pronunciation of English by treating phonics 
as a separate subject and by allowing it considerable 
importance in the curriculum ; 


(iii.) To emphasise the fact that English should be taught as a 
living languaye—that is to say, by constant practice in 
conversation and discussion ; 


(iv.) To encourage home reading and the cultivation of educative 
tastes ; 


(v.) To discourage premature specialisation, but at the same time 
to secure that all courses of study should be in keeping 
with some definite technical or professional end. 


4. The present Code also differs from the old Code in that it allows 
the same rate of grant to all schools—whether English, Anglo-verna- 
cular or vernacular--and recognises no difference save in efficiency. 
Every encouragement: will continue to be given to the teaching of 
English wherever such instruction can be made really effective; in 
other cases, the language should either not be taught at all or should 
be taught in conjunction with the efficient teaching of some vernacular 


5. Inspecting Officers in their visits and examinations should 
endeavour to satisfy themselves that the general aims of the Code are 
being advanced by the work that they see before them. They are 
expected generally to judge school work, to encourage individual effort, 
and to see that (within the limits of the system) the individuality of 
the teacher is allowed the fullest scope. But they must also judge a 
school as a practical training-ground for a pupil's future life, and 
should expect it not only to teach a language efficiently but also to 
arouse in its scholars a love for healthy tastes and pursuits, to quicken 
their intelligence, and above all, to create in them a special aptitude 
and liking for the form of labour by which they are to live. 
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L—Tue Coxpuct or ExamInaTions. 


6. In view of the fact that the class of grant awarded will be 
decided by the consideration of the general efficiency of a school and 
not by an examination alone, loval Heads of the Education Department 
are expected to regularly acquaint themselves (as fully as circum- 
stances will permit) with the condition of the aided schools which it 
is their duty to inspect. The general conduct of a good school taught 
with vigour and intelligence is held in England to be a sufficient 
guarantee for its success in matters of detail; and satisfactory results 
In one class, selected as a sample, may be a fair illustration of the 
success of the lines of instruction followed throughout the courses. 
Test examinations of single classes may thus be held throughout 
the year; but care should be taken not to disturb the routine of the 
school nor to request any deviation from the regular time-table. In 
many cases indeed it will be unnecessary to do more than observe the 
questions set by a teacher in the course of his ordinary work and to 
examine the replies made by his pupils. In all cases the co-operation 
of the teacher should be requested, and information should be sought 
regarding the method of teaching adopted and the stage reached at 
the time of the test examination. 


7. In addition to such vecasional tests, each local Head of the 
Education Department is expected (if requested) to assist in any 
examination for the award of prizes or for any object which may 
acquaint him with the best work of the school. He should note the 

laces taken at the Queen's Schularship and other competitions, and 
should also endeavour to learn something of the practical success or 
failure of ex-pupils in the offices in which they may come to serve. 


8. Officers conducting the annual inspection of a school should 
give at least three days’ notice of the exact date of their visit. Punc- 
tual visitation is absvlutely necessary, and care should be taken to 
avoid prolonging the examination beyond the regular hours of school 
attendance. 


9. In electing whether to exumine by sample or by classes in their 
entirety, Inspecting Offivers should be guided to some extent by the 
wishes of the teachers and managers. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that the object of the annual examination is the testing 
of the school as a whole. The test should only be treated as an inci- 
dent in the school-work; and pupils must. be taught to look for 
promotion to higher standards «cording to the satisfaction that they 
give to their teachers and not according to the chances of a single 
annual examination. In no case should the examination of a whole 
class be undertaken if the accommodation provided does not permit of 
the scholars being placed sufficiently wide apart to prevent copying, or 
if the individual examination of pupils is likely to unreasonably prolong 
the task of inspection. 


10. In tests by sample the Inspecting Officer will invite the teacher 
in charge of the class to subdivide it into two or three sections of 
approximately equal merit. He should then select one of these sections 
for examination and invite the teacher to increase it by the addition of 
two or three pupils from the remainder. The total thus selected may 
be safely taken to be representative, and will also furnish examples of 
the best work of the class. 


11. In the case of boys in the highest primary standards and in 
the secondary classes every pupil should be individually examined, as 
admission to various branches of the Guvernment service may depend 
upon the results of these tests. 


II.-—-Tue GRANT-IN-AID. 


12. At the close of the annual inspection the examining officer 
inust enter in the school diary a brief report on the school work. The 
facts and figures of average attendance should be included in this 
report, but nothing of the nature of a promise to recommend the 
school for any particular grade of grant should be made. A copy of 
every such minute in a school diary should be forwarded for record in 
the State Education Office. From these records and from his experi- 
ence of the work done, the local Head of the Education Department in 
a State will prepare a graded list of the local schools according to their 
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relative efficiency and will forward that list with an explanatory report 
to the Federal Head of the Department. The approval or amendment 
of that list rests with this latter officer whose duty it is to secure that 
the standard of grading shall be uniform throughout the States. The 
classified list as finally approved will be published for the information 
of the schools concerned. 


13. Except in cases of very marked deterioration in an aided school 
no recommendation that a grant be reduced in grade should be made 
unless six months’ previous warning shall have been given to enable 
the managers to remedy the defects pointed out. It is essential to the 
proper working of a school that its manavers should be able to count 
with reasonable certainty upon the stability of that portion of their 
income which is derived from the grant-in-aid ; but, at the same time, if 
the deterioration is due to their action or to their neglect, the grant 
may be reduced without such warning. Thus any neglect to fill up 
vacancies on the teaching staff or any premature presentation of boys 
in higher standards may lead to reduced grants if there is reason to 
believe that the privilege of fixity is being abused. 


14. The following considerations will directly affect the grade of 
yrant to be awarded: 


(i.) The lowest grade of yrant will not be awarded unless there 
is some marked fault in the work vf the school ; 


(ii.) The highest grade will be of the nature of a merit grant. 
At the same time, it must not be assumed that a first 
grade grant need be exceptional or that a third grade 
grant signifies permanent inefficiency. The standard for 
the present will be that set by the schools themselves, 
and a third grade grant will not be recommended except 
where a marked inferiority is shown to the work of 
schools of average efficiency. 


15. Schools that are of the nature of preparatory schools and do 
not give instruction in the higher standards will be expected to give 
sound instruction in all branches of elementary work and will not be 
recommended for more than the minimum grant if the burden of 
making up deficiences in their teaching is to be thrown upon others. 
The application of this rule is, however, limited to cases where a 
general failure or deficiency in some subject (such as the pronunciation 
of English) or through slovenliness in work, points to actual unsatis- 
factory teaching on the part of the master in charge of the class. A 
quasi-accidental falling-off through the failure of a few boys is not to 
he taken to justify the operation of a rule which is only made for the 
protection of the more efficient schools. 


16. The following quotations from a book of “Instructions to 
Inspectors ” in force in England gives a brief account of the lines upon 
which the grant for discipline and organisation is allowed : 


“The Royal Commissioners ......... rightly call attention to the 
importance of moral training and discipline in a school, and Article 
101 B is destined to give effect to their recommendation. Some of 
the details there enumerated necessarily fall within the special 
cognizance of the managers who are on the spot and can observe the 
habitual conduct of the children, and know the influence of the school 
on the homes and its repute in the neighbourhood. It will be possible 
for you (the Inspectors) at your visit to form an estimate of the tone 
of the school, the behaviour of the scholars, their cleanliness and 
neatness, their punctuality in attendance, their good manners and 
language, their cheerful obedience to duty, their consideration and 
respect for others, and honour and truthfulness in word and act. It 
will not be difficult for you to judge whether the ordinary discipline of 
the school is characterised by a willing obedience and is maintained 
without demonstration of authority. But the preservation of good 
order should not be considered deserving of the higher mark for 
discipline, unless it is accompanied on the part of the scholars by self- 
control founded upon a liking for the school and an interest in its 
work.” 


17. Instruction in suitable physical exercises is a condition of the 
higher grant for discipline and organisation. In estimating the 
relative value of these exercises the Inspecting Officer should bear in 
mind that while drill may strengthen one or other muscle it has little 
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or no influence on the character. On the other hand, a simple game of 
skill in which the player has to persevere under difficulties and to 
sacrifice himself unselfishly for his side, is also a moral training of the 
very highest value. For such reasons the English Code has rightly 
laid down that “whenever circumstances permit, the best form of 
physical exercise is a healthy game.” 


18. Officers of the Education Department should always bear in 
mind that the relations of the managers of a school with those of 
other schools tend to affect for good or evil the conduct of scholars in 
their charge, and that the reception without good reasen of pupils who 
have been expelled elsewhere for misconduct or for non-payment of 
fees or who have left their former school out of mere caprice, is not 
likely to improve the discipline of the institution that receives them. 
On the other hand, the existence of a healthy spirit of rivalry, whether 
in sports or studies, is in every way to be encouraged. 


TI.—Eneuisu Scuoots. 


19. The Code provides two alternative curricula for English- 
teaching schools. The first is identical with the existing Straits 
course and is intended for pupils who, having begun their studies 
under the old system of instruction, cannot conveniently be transferred 
to new classes which presuppose considerable individual attention in 
the lower standards. It is also intended for adoption by schools that 
have not the staff necessary to satisfy the requirements of the harder 
course. The rules for the examination of classes taking this VIIth 
Standard curriculum will be found in the “ Instructions to Inspecting 
Officers” attached to the Straits Cede of 1899. 


20. The new course presupposes the employment iv the elementary 
standards of teachers who can pronounce English properly, can speak 
it readily, and can re-word involved or difficult, passages for presenta- 
tion to young pupils. It is not essential that they should have any 
advanced knowledge of the English language and literature, still less 
of history, science, mathematics, or geography. Faulty pronunciation 
acquired in the lower standards is rarely (if ever) corrected later on, 
and tends to perpetuate itself as the pupils of one year become the 
teachers of the next. The lack of good elementary teachers at the 
present time is due to the neglect of elementary teaching more than to 
any other cause, and our locally trained men will never satisfactorily 
replace teachers from Europe so long as the former speak with a poor 
accent, with a hesitating delivery, and in a somewhat bookish and 
stilted style. 


21. In many schools at the present time four most important 
subjects—-Conversation, Pronunciation, Vocabulary and Reading—are 
taught together in what is known as the “ Reading lesson.” This 
plan is open to much objection. It leads to the teaching of pronuncia- 
tion being very much neglected, as the masters in the higher 
standards cannot afford the time necessary for correcting the faulty 
accent acquired in the lower. It does not lend itself readily to the 
teaching of conversation, for the topics discussed in a Reader for 
London boys presuppose surroundings that are quite unfamiliar to 
children in the Straits. As a means of teaching vocabulary it is 
also unsatisfactory, for an English word has to be explained by 
another English word of similar but not identical meaning, and in 
many cases by an expression which would be quite incorrect in 
another context. For instance, an unintelligent use of synonyms has 
led to the words “his funds were exhausted” being explained as 
“his Government securities were tired out.” Finally, the use of 
Standard Readers is inadequate even for teaching reading in the 
broader sense of the term, since it associates the subject with the 
laborious study of difficult passages and so creates a general distaste 
for books. 


22. The Code accordingly substitutes for the study of a lower stand- 
ard Reader four distinct courses in reading, vocabulary, oral compo- 
sition and pronunciation, respectively. 

23. Inspecting Officers must not expect a child in his first two 
years of study to attempt any “reading” in the wider sense. The 
subject in the lower standard has been confined to the recognition 
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of simple words written on a blackboard or printed in a book. In 
the third year of the course, however, the child should be sufficiently 
familiar with English to make out unaided the meaning of a short 
fable written in very simple language. From this stage the pupil 
may be expected to read some prescribed book of stories in his own 
home and afterwards to discuss it in class as a conversation lesson ; 
every effort should be made to give him a taste for literature, und 
books suitable to his age should be lent him whenever needed. In the 
fourth and fifth years, this method should be continued, the circle of 
available literature increasing as the pupil advances in proficiency. 
No special class of books will be prescribed; but if pupils can be 
interested in them, it is preferable to use easy versions of historical 
events, biographies and legends, as the information so conveyed 
furnishes a useful basis for general knowledge in after years. In the 
last year of the primary course the book read at home and discussed 
in class might be analogous in character and difficulty to Kingsley’s 
“Heroes.” 


24, Throughout the course in “ Reading” care should be taken by 
Inspecting Officers to distinguish between reading lessons in the 
narrower sense of the word (which may be comparatively rare events), 
and lessons in the oral discussion of things read. These latter lessons 
should be considered to be most important items in the school cur- 
riculum. 


25. Vocabulary can be taught during the first year by the assovia- 
tion of words with actual objects, properties or actions seen, suggested 
or depicted in class. This form of instruction, known as the “ New” 
or ‘ Real” method, need not be described here, there being much 
literature on the subject. The use of picture lessons prescribed in 
the course aims at extending the pupils’ vocabulary in view of the fact 
that the objects in the class room are extremely limited in range: the 
pictures will have also the effect of giving more variety and interest to 
the lessons. Any series of pictures may of course be used. The 
chee lessons prescribed in the second and third years of instruction 
will lend further variety to the work of teaching vocabulary, and in 
the hands of a gifted teacher may be made to train the powers of 
observation of the scholars. Care must be taken when teaching the 
meaning of words nof to permit new nouns to be learnt relatively 
faster then new verbs. This very natural tendency can be checked by 
analysing actions and so using one verb to teach several others. For 
instance the act of a bird settling on a bough may be made to suggest 
its flying towards the bough, its nearing or approaching the bough, 
its hovering or fluttering over the bough, its alighting or settling on 
the bough, and so on. The point may seem trivial, but it meets a real 
difficulty. 


26. Inspecting Officers should attach the very greatest importance 
to the teaching of a good pronunciation. In the most elementary 
standards the subject should be taught by a regular system of drill 
in the various consonant and vowel sounds. In the more advancel 
stages it should be taught through the medium of recitation, care 
being taken that the lesson is one in clear and correct enunciation 
rather than in fluency or gesture. The criticism locally brought against 
recitation that to hear lines of poetry “ pattered out with a more or 
less atrocious accent however fluently, is an infliction which can very 
well be spared the teacher, the child and the Inspector,” is really 
a tribute to its value in that it makes an atrocious accent so intoler- 
able. It is no use shielding or concealing what is undoubtedly a serious 
flaw in our present methods. Incidentally, attention may be invited 
to the fact that in Malay the distinction between the long and the 
short vowel is not as well marked as in English, so that local boys are 
prone to pronounce the two almost alike. ‘The fault is a very insidious 
one ; and it is apt to be left unchecked by teachers who ascribe to trivial 
carelessness errors that are due to a radical difference between Malay 
and English phonology, and which, if left unchecked, will inevitably 
vitiate a child’s accent to the end. 


27. English composition may be expected to be taught as oral 
composition at first and as written composition afterwards, but it 
must be taught early, persistently and thoroughly. Opportunitie; of 
teaching it should be sought for: to make the object lesson, for 
instance, lead up to a short composition will have the effect not only 
of teaching composition but also of impressing the chief points of the 
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object lesson itself upon the memory. Speaking generally, it is in- 
advisable for an examiner to simply read a story to the children and 
to leave them to reproduce it in their own words, as they will often 
trust to their memory to reproduce exactly what has been said: the 
story should rather be discussed or led up to by questions, and the 
real issue be kept hidden as long as possible. Essay writing is also 
not quite satisfactory, since it is too often locked upon as a test of 
general knowledge and so diverts attention from style to facts and 
from manner to matter. It is more advisable, in the early stages, at 
least, to keep the two issues separate and to make the composition test 
essentially one of self-expression. 


28. Grammar has been described as “the handmaid of construc- 
tion;” its function is said to be that of showing how “ sentences are to 
be built up.” It would be more correct to say that it can show how 
sentences are actually built up. In real life speakers do not stop to 
consider grammatical rules before they frame a sentence; the theory 
that they do so stop is a survival of the time when Latin grammar 
was taught first and Latin prose composition followed after. In any 
case, it is futile for the Inspecting Officers to hope that English can be 
taught to Malay or Chinese boys through the medium of grammar; 
their languages differ too greatly from English to permit of gram- 
matical distinctions being early appreciated. The language must first 
be picked up by practice; the subsequent teaching of grammar will 
enable the pupil to obtain a fuller understanding of what. he already 
knows. For this reason the teaching of grammar as a subject for 
examination has been pestponed to a comparatively late stage of the 
course. 


29, It is very desirable that detailed matter consisting of names 
conveying no associations likely to interest children should be excluded 
from the teaching and examination of geography. The mixed and 
cosmopolitan population of the Malay States and Straits Settlements 
would seem to peculiarly favour the intelligent study of geography ; 
and Inspecting Officers should be guided-by local conditions rather 
than by text books intended for students in Europe, and should not 
expect detailed information regarding countries that have little or no 
relation with the Malay Peninsula. Except in the geography of 
Eastern Asia, the questions set should be of a very elementary character. 


30. In Standards I., II. and III., when the pupils ave mostly of 
Asiatic birth and only imperfectly acquainted with English, problem 
work should be excluded from the annual examination in arithmetic. 
Three very simple questions should be set and two correct answers 
expected. The methods of teaching and the pupils’ grasp of arithmeti- 
cal principles should be judged by the periodical visits of the local 
Head of the Education Department rather than by the uncertain work 
of the children at the inspection. In the upper standards, two out of 
the five questions set should be of the nature of simple problems. 


31. The following lines by an American writer will serve to describe 
very accurately the aims of the primary course laid down in this Code: 


“To read the English language well, to write with dispatch a neat 
legible hand, and to be master of the first rules of arithmetic so as to 
dispose of, at once and with accuracy, every question of figures 
which comes up in practice—I call this a good education. And if 
you add the ability to write pure gramatical English, I regard it is 
an excellent education. These are the tools. You can do much 
with them, but you are helpless without them. They are the found- 
ation, and unless you begin with these all vour flashy attainments are 
ostentatious rubbish.” 


IV.—ANcLo-VERNACULAR ScHooLs. 


82. The Anglo-vernacular course is intended for schools that 
are unable owing to their own limited resources or to the poverty of 
their pupils to provide the long, thorough and costly course of instruc- 
tion expected of purely English-teaching institutions. The average 
pupil leaving one of these schools cannot therefore be expected to 
know English with such thoroughness as to be able at once to earn 
his living as a clerk in the more important branches of the Govern- 
ment clerical service, but he should have acquired the mastery of 
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some one vernacular and should know sufficient English to serve in a 
drawing office or in engineering work-shops. In the towns, at least, it 
will be possible to establish the supplementary classes for which pro- 
vision has been made; and it is hoped that the knowledge of the 
vernacular that pupils will have acquired will everywhere enable the 
more studious to continue their studies by themselves. 


33. The selection of Romanized Malay as the form of vernacular 
to be studied is due to the fact that it presents the least difficulty 
to a pupil simultaneously taking an English course. It is considered 
that two or three hours a week devoted to Romanized Malay will meet 
all requirements, whereas so short a time would be absolutely insufti- 
cient to teach Tamil or Chinese, or to teach Malay in the Arabic 
character. 


34. The instructions to Inspecting Officers regarding English 
schools are applicable generally to Anglo-vernacular schools as well. 
It is obvious that the actual standard expected will not be as high, 
but. there is no reason why the spirit of the instructions should not 
be observed and why every effort should not be made to secure as 
good a pronunciation of English and as thorough a command of 
idiom as local conditions will permit. 


V.—Mavay VernacuLar ScHoo.s. 


35. The aim of the vernacular school (intended as it is for the 
poorer classes of the population) is industrial rather than commercial 
or technical. It gives an education such as will enable its pupils 
to read and write, and to keep the simple accounts necessary to protect 
themselves from the swindlers who everywhere prey on illiteracy. It 
can also be made to give some general hand-and-eve training to assist 
boys to become readier and neater workers at any form of industry to 
which they may he formally or informally apprenticed. Finally, the 
school training may serve as a mental and moral discipline, and the 
power to read and write can do much to widen the interests of the 
people and to lead them to accept the teachings of Western science, 
notably in matters of sanitation and preventive medicine. Inspecting 
Officers will, however, be well advised if they accept for general guid- 
ance the principle that the training of the intelligence depends on the 
lines of teaching more than on the subjects taught, and that the 
training of character depends on the spirit in which instruction is 
given. The selection of teachers is, in such matters, of more import- 
ance than the framing of curricula. 


386. The accepted rule that Malay is to be studied both in the 
Roman and in the Arabic character and that a yood deal of time 
should be daily allowed for instruction in the Koran, makes it 
unreasonable to expect that manual training and instruction in 
drawing can at present be included in the list of subjects taught 
in a country vernacular school. Should it be found possible to open 
schools in the towns giving instruction in Romanized Malay alone to 
pupils who are not Muhammadans, the optional subjects provided in 
the course could be taken up, and local Heads of the Education 
Department should not ordinarily recommend the opening of a grant- 
in-aid vernacular school unless suitable provision is made for hand- 
and-eye training. 


37. Inspecting Officers should note the following points in connec- 
tion with the teaching and examination of Malay. The colloquial 
depends greatly on intonation for the explanation of the speaker's 
exact meaning ; thus, an interrogative is expressed by tone of voice 
more often than by the use of particles such as tah and kak. 
Malays are also extremely elliptical in their speech. For these and 
other reasons (such as the absence of punctuation marks) there is far 
more divergence between spoken and written Malay than there is 
between spoken and written English. A European writing in collo- 
quial language would be guilty of faulty style at the worst; a Malay 
would be positively unintelligible. Thus it often happens that Malay 
pupils leave their schools able to read and to copy but quite unable to 
write a connected discourse in their mother tongue. Moreover, teachers 
of style often devote much time to the question of the choice of words 
and neylect the more important subject of putting those words pro- 
perly together. Under the present Code, instruction in composition 
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commences in the third standard, where the examiner must expect no 
refinements of diction but must see that the pupils are taught to 
express themselves as clearly as possible. In the fourth standard, the 
examiner may ask for something more—such as the avoidance of 
gross colloquialisms, the proper use of paragraphs, and the correct 
application of connecting words—but only in the fifth or highest 
standard should he expect any compositions of real merit. 


38. The tests in reading and writing are naturally in advance of 
those in composition. The books used in the third standard should 
be written in simple modern Malay and should preferably be books 
expressly written for school use. In the fourth standard the test may 
include passages from modern Malay writings of average difficulty, 
such as newspaper articles or the works of Munshi Abdullah. In the 
highest standard, selections from the older literature can be used ; but 
the examiner should abstain from expecting a knowledge of highly 
specialised terms, of words confined to poetry, or of the Javanese 
expressions occurring in books belonging to the “‘ Panji” cycle. 


39. In view of the fact that arithmetic in vernacular schools is 
being taught to pupils in their own tongue there is no reason why any 
restriction as to problem work should exist. In fact, Inspecting Officers 
should constantly test the pupils both in problems and in easy mental 
arithmetic within the limits of the Code requirements. 


40. Instruction through object lessons is at present optional and 
should not be encouraged except where a teacher of more than average 
intelligence can be induced to take the work up. This form of teach 
ing when efficient is of extreme value both for training the powers of 
observation and as the best way of giving pupils an intelligent grasp 
of the elements of geography, natural history, and other sciences. 


VI.—Seconpary C1asseEs. 


41. Secondary classes in purely English-teaching schools are 
divided by the Code into two courses: the Commercial and Civil 
Service course giving a special training for mercantile and Govern- 
ment Offices, and the “Queen’s Scholarship” course of general 
instruction. The curriculum in this latter case must naturally depend 
upon the subjects prescribed for the scholarship itself, and Inspecting 
Officers should adapt their examinations to the lines of the competitive 
test ultimately in view. 

42. The “commercial classes” aim directly at qualifying pupils 
for clerical work. The first qualification necessary is a thorough 
working knowledge of the English language. No pupil should be 
passed for admission to these classes until his knowledge is sufficient 
to enable him to follow without difficulty a course of instruction given 
entirely in English; and throughout his two years he will be expected 
to be continually improving that knowledge by the study of standard 
works written in a straightforward narrative style and by thoroughly 
acquitting himself with the common proverbial and idiomatic expres- 
sions met with in ordinary reading. 


43. The requirements in arithmetic are of a special commercial 
character, and the questions set in examinations should be based on 
business requirements and contain as much local colour as possible. 
The course in history and geography aim at a general account of the 
present condition of the different countries in the world, and the 
tests of that knowledge should be of the nature of “general know- 
ledge” papers. Speaking generally, it is of more importance that a 
pupil should know something about the people of a foreign country 
than about its rivers, mountains and lakes. 


44, The secondary classes at Anglo-vernacular schools are of # 
different character. These schools being intended for boys of a 
poorer class who may wish to earn some income or, at least, qualify 
for some special business at a comparatively early age, provision 
has been made for special afternoon continuation classes for composi- 
tors, pupil teachers, interpreters and apprentices of all sorts who can 
attend for part of the day while learning their technical work in the 
mornings. The Code is dealing with a proposed new departure and 
not with an established order of things, and the furtherance of the 
scheme must at this present stage be left to the discretion of the local 
Iuspectors of Schools. 
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45. This present Code is intended to be progressive. Progress can 
be attained by the co-operation of Inspecting Officers with the 
teachers, by the sympathetic study of the teachers’ methods, and 
by observation of the real results attained. By such means it may be 
reasonably hoped that better rules and systems will be gradually 
evolved. It is consequently the duty of ora pane Officers to observe 
and examine (when requested) any useful work done beyond the 
actual requirements of the present Code; and they must give credit 
for any such furtherance of the general objects of public instruction. 
They will thus encourage teachers to develop the possibilities of 
their classes without regard to the inevitable failure of occasional 
irregular and idle pupils; and for this reason the general average of 
the class and the work of the school as 4 whole have been taken as 
the factors which will decide the grade of grant to be awarded. 


R. J. WILKINSON, 
Inspector of Schools, F.M.S. 


F.M.S. Government Press. 
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